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^HE  Cath^ral,  of  which  we  fumisl 
excellent  cut,  is  one  of  the  chief  oi 
of  Milan,  the  chief  city  of  Lombard;.', 
formerly  one  of  the  petty  slates  into 
w flic h  Italy  lAias  divided,  but  now  farm- 
ing a  part,  of  (he  recently  estabiished 
kingdoiiLof  Italy.  The  cathedral  which 
was  begun  in  138G,  is  not  yet  quite 
linished.  .  It  is  built  of  white  stone. 
The  style  ,of,  architecture  is  a  kjnd  of  florid  or  modern 
Gothic;  the  front  is  of  a  mixed  style..  The  exterior,  with 
i|3  hundred^res  aod  Us  3,ppo  st^ues  pf  various  sizes, 
looks  )iLe  a  forest  of  marble.  .The.jncenor  is  vast  and  im- 
posing, and  not  loaded  with  ornaments.  -  There  are  five- 
hundred  apd  twenty  steps  to  ascend  in  order  to  reach  a 
gallery  which,  runs  round  the  pnijcipal  spire,  from  which 
tfi^eisa  most  splendid  view  of  the  whole  Lombard  plain, 
and  of.  the  chain  vi  Alps  which  borders  it,  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  ca^  the  .north  sidei  ■ 

Milan^.i^ai^gsyf  ..thriving,,  modeim  cky,  and  has  been 
caUfd  ".)th«:liV]f  i'aris."  .Its  inh^biUnU.aj-e  said  to  be 
fond  of  good  living;  but  they  are  also  noted  for  their  at- 
tention tt)the..arts,  ;and  have  among  them  many  learned 
wan-  ;,UBfortHnMely,.they  are  mostly  under  the  influence 
of  Popery— th£U«vrse  of  Italy.    . 


A  STORY   FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

^T  wanted  two  Weeks  of  Cfiylstm^  arid 
anybody  might  have  seen  that  SoSwthiTig 
■^  uncommon  was  the  matter  in  'Our  iustially 
quiet  going  sehool.  Such  fluttering  about'; 
sath '-whisperings  and  buzzings  at  |^a^- 
llme ;  siich  mystic  nods  and  niQttoiiih^ 
even  during  school  tloui^s,  were  oul  df'lfce 
common,  and  could  not  possibly  betKified 
for  by  the  prosy  lessons  in  arithmetic, 
grarrrtmar,  orwriting.  Now  and  then  could  be  heard,  in  a 
sort  of'  suppressed  treble,  such  exclamations  as  these,  "  You 
aSk  him.J'"'!  don't  liket.—yotii"  "  No,  you  ask,  Polly;  the 
masierTflcM  you,"  arc.;  &t.,  &c.    ■  ' 

At  length  matters  reached  a  crisis,  and  one  noontime, 
when  moj^ing-  lessons  were  over,  two  young  girls  left"  a 
group  of 'their  companions  and  timidly  came  up  to  th<! 
teacher^  desk,  with  a  request  that  they  might  be  allOwea 
to  have  a'ChrtslmasTreeupon  the  approaching  Christmas 
Eve.  "  It  would  be  JO  nice,  and  they  all' wairted  it:  Arid  if 
the  Master  wouU  kindly  agree,  Ihey  would  be  siire  not  to 
miss  airf  less^s— -indeed  they  would  •all  try  to  do  them 
better.''-     -■     ■  ..-..■-■■ 

■■  ThelitHe^airof  fldisy-headed  maidens  were  liol  king 
lef%  alone  )  for  soon  those  who  wefe  watching  afaf  off.  Were 
emboldened  to  draw  nearer,  and  in  a  minute  the  master  was 
completely  hemmed  in  by  a  circle  of  blushing  faces,  and  his 
ears  filled  with  the  beseeching;  of  a  hundred  prattling 
tongues. 

Promises  and  arguments  were  uttered  with  °uch  rapidity 
and  good  effect,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  citadel  of  the 
teacher's  heart  was  taken,  and  that  in  very  self-defence  he 
was  obliged  to  say  that  he  would  think  over  the  matter  and 
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let  them  know  another  time.  So  it  was  finally  decided 
that  there  might  be  a  Christmas-Trde  at  Fairleigh  School. 
It  was  a  new  thing,  but  it  should  be  allowed.  Need  I  say 
that  from  then  till  Christmas  was  a  busy,  happy  time  ?  The 
lessons  were  certainly  wejl-leamcd-^indeed  the  teachers 
never  gave  such  high  marks  as  now  ;  biit  yet  it  was  clear 
that  something  else  than  rules  of  grammar,  and  names  of 
mountains,  &c.,  was  in  the  children's  minds.  Sometimes  a 
skein  of  bright-coloured  sJlk,  ior  a  gay  piece  of  ribbon 
peeped  out  from  under  the  girls'  desks;  but  the  master  was 
good-tiaturedly  blind  (^r^.  /^w.)  arid  the  contraband  arti- 
cles were  not  seized  and  confiscated  as  in  former  times. 

And  so  the  time  sped  by ;  and  the  eventful  day  arrived. 
During  the  morning,  one  of  the  assistant  teachers  was 
stationed  in  the  Class-room  to  receive  the  parcels  and 
packages  as  they  were  brought  in,  and  label  each  with  the 
name  of  the  pupil  to  whom  it  was  to  be  given — for  it  had 
been  arranged  that  each  scholar  who  was  able,  should 
bring  one  or  more  presents  for  another — but,  no  names 
wertf  to  be  revealed  until  the  Christmas  Eve.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  many  of  the  presents  bore  the  name  of  Alice 
Ray.  Alice  was  a  little  girl  of  some  ten-  summers,  with  a 
fair  face,  and  eyes  as  blue  as  a  July  sky ;  her  hair,  golden, 
glossy,  and  ringletty,  •.  sefemed  like  blocks  of  sunbeams  es- 
caprhgfrom  theirmeshof  ribbon.  > -Non &  could  help  loving 
the  little  fairy,  for  besides  her  good  looks,  her  gentle  win- 
ning ways  mad6  evei^  heart  her  home:  She  was  :a  general 
favourite  in  the  schooly  and  no  wonder  that  so  many  little 
gifts  of  love  should  bear  the  name  of  Alice  Ray.  The 
teacher  was  busy  at  hef  work  of  arranging,  when  two  little 
boys  came  into  the  room,  each  with  a  package  in  his  hand. 
One  stepped  boldly  up,  and  as  he  laid  his  gift  on  the  table, 
said,  "  This  is  for  Alice  Ray." 

Very  well,"  was  the  reply. 

And  yours,  Harry  ?" 
Harry  hesitated;    a  puzzled  look  overspread  his  face. 


ft 
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There  was  evidently  a  struggle  going  on  in  his  mind.  At 
last  his  face  cleared,  and  he  spoke  up.  ''  Please  ma'am,  I 
brought  it  for  Alice,  but  I  have  this  minute  thought  that 
she  will  be  sure  to  get  so  many  presents — here  take  mine 
and  put  Susy  Price's  name  on  it,  please." 

**Susy  Price  1"  repeated  his  companion  scornfully,"  Why 
Harry,  before  I'd  give  that  pretty  basket  to  a  little  dirty 
girl  4ike  that^  rd>— "  he  left  this  sentence  in  an  unfinished 
state  as  he  turned  on  his  heel  in  disdain. 

Harry's  face  turned  red.  He  could  bear  almost  anything 
better  than  to  be  laughed  at.  The  teacher  looked  anxious- 
ly on,  waiting  with  the  small  ticket  in  her  hand,  and  a 
prayer  in  her  heart,  but  she  spoke  never  a  word.  Silence 
prevailed  for  a  few  seconds.  There  was  another  little  strug- 
gle visible  in  his  face,  but  his  noble  spirit  bore  him  out, 
and  when  he  spoke  again  his  voice 'never  faltered. 

**  Susy  won't  have  anything  nice  on  the  tree,  and  Alice 
will  be  sure  to  have  lots  of  things,  and  so  Susy  shall  have 
my  basket."     Harry  had  won  the  victory ! 

Now  who  was  Susy  Price  ?  A  poor  little  girl  who  came 
to  school  with  a  little  faded  dress,  worn  shoes,,  and  her. crisp 
hair  braided  in  a  very  old-fashioned  style.  She  was  a  poor> 
neglected,  .motherless  child,  whom  not  one  of  the  other 
children  had  thought  of  remembering  by  a  Christmas  gift. 
Yet  let  me  say  she  was  not  a  bad  girl,,  and  was  quick  .to 
learn,  and-  had  a  heart  warm  and  loving  toward  every- 
body who  would  let  her  show  it.  This  was  Susy , Price. 
The  teachers  themselves  had  provided  a  present  for  her,  as 
well  as  for  any  of  those  not  otherwise  remembered ;  sUll 
their  present  was  nothing  near  so  pretty  as  .  this  beautiful 
little  basket  filled  with  sweets. 

The  teacher  took  the  basket  from  Harry^  and  though  sbe 
fully  appreciated  the  feelings  of  the  boy,  she  only  said,  as 
a  tear  stood  in  her  eye,  "  I  am   very  glad,   Harry." 

That  evening  there  was  a  merry  gathering  at  the  school. 
A  fine  tree,  of  the  fir  kind,  had  been  begged  from  the  wood. 
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It  reached  from  the  floor  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  ceiling, 
and  such  a  tree,  I  suppose,  wa*^  seldom  seen  before  or  since. 
It  bore  all  manner  of  fruit, -not  only  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
but  equally,  pleasing  to  the  eye.  There  were  wreaths  of 
flo\yers  ;  China  dolls  ;.  gay  scarfs  and  sashes;  beautifully 
boAind  books ;  packets  of  candy-r-indeed  almost  everything 
in  which  children  are  wont  to  lose  their  hearts.  Sweet 
photographed  faces  peeped  out  from  the  framework  of 
leaves,  while,  nestled  here  and  there,  were  dainty  notes,  like 
>yhite!-, winged,  doves,  ready  to  ,fly  away  and  bear  their 
Christmas  greeting  of  love  and  joy,  to  waiting  hearts  and 
hands.       ... 

Itwas,  a  b^eautiful  sight  that  tree  ;  with  its  heavily  laden 
bought  and. dark  foliage  glistening  in  the  light  of  a  hundred 
burning  tapers.  It  looked'  as  if  Father  Christmas  had 
pqvired  a  Japffull  of  toys  upon  it. 

J.  don't  think  the^ie  was  pne sad,  heart  in  the  room  that 
niglfit^.  Everyone  had  samethingi.  ,.Alicei  Ray's  name  was 
frequently  called  out  as  the  gifts  were  distributed.  She  re- 
ceived them  gracefully,  but  still  with  a  little  queenly  air,  as 
if  she  quite  expected  them  anjd  they  were  her's  by  due. 

Now  many  a  sparkling  eye  had  looked  at  the  handsome 
basket  which  hung,  from  a  little  branchj  and  I  am  not 
sure  if  some  little  tbhgue^s  hAd'  not  s^id, "  I  hope  that  is 
for  me."  But  as  yet  it  had  not  been  touched,  ^^ut-see  j  tHfe 
teacher' is  just  going  to  Ainhang  it  and  read  oi!it, 'illfi^ifn^  1 
Ev^'ryqne  is  stiil !    Who  will  get  it  ?  .        ;•  •='  - 

"  Miss  Susan  Price,"  called  out  the  teacher.  Poor 
Susy  looked  scared;  for  she  had  not  remotel3^^e»pecied 
anything.  She  did  not — I  think  she  could  not— rrise  trotn 
her  place  as  the  others  did;  her  surprise  was  ^so  ginfiat; 
but  when  one  of  the  others  came  to  her  with  the  beautiful 
present,  and  she  took  it  and  realized  that  it  was  her -s  in- 
deed, she  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  which  drew  all  eyes  upon 
her  J  her  face  beiamed,  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  whole 
features  glowed  with  delight  I  Not  often  had  her  eyes  seen. 
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and  still  less  orten  had  hef- hands' touched,  arVyihingsd 
beautiful.   'Artd  this  dasher's— her  twnn. 

There  were  rt  any  happy  hearts'  thatnightj  nOf'only  iti 
thafi^oOTii^,  but' in-thousands  of  laughter-ringiiig  rooms 
thrOilghoirt  a  hemisphere  of  Christ  mas- keepers,  but  among 
them  'all,'  hot  one  happier  ■  than  Susy's.  When  the 
partywasovef'herfeet  hardly  touched  the  crusted -snow  as 
she  bouttdsdhorteward  through  the  moowlight  to  show  her 
treasuft. '■ 

Arid  what  bf  Hariy?  was  he  not  happy  loo!  -Orieliitik 
at  his  joyous  face  told  yoU  that  he  felt  it  wds  "  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive."  And  Harry  gave  more  Christmas 
gifts-thftt  night  than  he  was  a'ware  bf.  All  who  withdsWd 
thatklnd'actof  his,  feltlhatthe  pleasure  they  received  froni 
it  was  ai  Ar  *kh4r  gift  than  anything  the  tree  bot^  for  them. 

The  tree  is  gone;  many,  perhaps  all,  of  the  toys  are 
brokfeil-'^d' 'Valueless  fib  lit  thatpledsaiit  memory  will  hever 
fade^-nevWr  grow  oidl^but  wiir  femaln  to  each  beholder, 
aposMssioA' for'^ver;  E.  B.  JJ 


I  E  liad  a  .'itormy  voyage  in  "reaching  .the 
Italian   coastV,  arid    v'ere  glad    enough, 
when  we  [  saw    tfie  Ijlue  peats  of  ",  u\e 
Albanian  mountains  in  the  dim  distance,, 
J  one     beautilul     May'    morning.'     Our 
vessel  approached   closer  and  closer   to- 
ward the  shore,    though     a  thick    mist . 
concealed  the  country   very  much  from 
ourvision.    A  few  hours  passed  on  ^nd 
e  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Clvita  Vecchia,  the  seaport 
nearest  to  Rome.     We  tried  to  see  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  1  suppose  we  might  have  been  able  to  do  so,  if  it  had 
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not  been  that  the  sky  was  a  little  misty ;  but  we  hoped  to  be 
in  the  city  that  same  day,  and  before  leaving  it  we  were 
expecting  to  be  on  thetop  of  St.  Peter's  itself. 

No  sooner  had  we  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  than  the 
natives  came  out  in  little  boats  and  surrounded  our  vessel. 
They  had  fruit,  vegetables,  bread,  wine,  and  similar  articles 
for  sale.  One  boat  actually  had  musicians  in  it,  who  con- 
stituted a  little  band  to  welcome  us  to  the  shores  of  Italy; 
but  that  was  only  another  form  of  begging.  They  played 
but  one  tune  before  they  began  to  make  their  plea  for 
money  in  payment  for  their  services. 

Near  by  us,  there  was  a  large  French  vessel,  the  deck  of 
which  was  covered  with  horses  that  had  been  transported 
to  Italy,  but  had  not  yet  been  taken  ashore.  You  would 
have  been  surprised  to  see  how  they  got  those  horses  on 
shore.  A  large  scow  or  lighter  was  brought  up  alongside 
of  the  vessel,  but  then  it  was  away  down  below  the  deck 
on  which  the  horses  stood.  How  could  the  horses  get 
down  there?  Ropes  were  fastened  around  their  bodies, 
iand  by  means  of  a  block  and  tackle  they  were  lifted  up 
from  where  they  were,  swung  round,  and  then  let  down 
into  the  Tighter.  The  whole  time  that  each  was  in  the  air 
lie  kidiced  with  all  his  niieht^  but  fortunately  no  little  boy 
or  gtrlwAs  vet*y  near  him,  ahdhe  coultf  Ttot  hurt  anybody, 
not  even  Himself. 

Affer  the  Jjolicemei'i  had  examined  oUr  baggage,  we  took 
the  caifs  for  Rdme.  The  railroad  was  in  a  poor  condition  ; 
tTie  cStVs  looked  as  if  they  had  not  been  cleaned  for  a  month, 
^nd  the' conductor  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  they -were 
ventilated  br  not. 

Urttil  we  arrived  at  Palo,  the  renowned  bathing-place  of 
the  Romans,  the  road  lay  along  the  shore,  and  then 
through' a  hilly  country  and  meadows,  until  it  reached  the 
Tiber  ;  soon  after  which  we  arrived  at  the  depot  in  Rome. 
We  stopped  at  the  Hotel  Minerva,  in  the  Minerva  Place, 
quite  near  the  Pantheon. 
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I  had  hardly  taken  a.  bath  in  the  room  which  had  been 
assigned  me,  before  I  heard  a  rap  at  my  door.  A  guide 
came  in  and  inquired  \vhat  my  wishes  were  during  my  stay 
in  the  city.     He  then  added  : 

"  Qo  wit|i  me^  and  we  will  see  the  Pope,  for  the  great  pro- 
cession ^ake?  places  to-day,  and  to-morrow  the  Holy  Fa^r 
leaves  the  city  to  go  to  the  mountain  at  Albano.'* 

I  told  him  I  >yould  do  so.  We  made  a  contract,  and 
then  started  off  to  see  that  large  ancj  beautiful  Church,  St. 
Maria  Maggiore.  When  we  arrived  there  we  saw  a  multi- 
tude of  priests,  the  Pope's  guard,  and  nearly  all  the 
cardinals.  They  were  drawn  in  their  stylish  coaches,  in 
ope  of  .which  the  Pope  sat,  bearing  upon  his  head  a  peaked 
cap  illuminated  with  gold.  He  was  clad  in  a  long  white 
under-gown,  outside  of  which  there  was  a  rich  mantle  of 
deep  orange  colour,  all  illuminated  with  gold.  That  was 
Pius  IX.,  who  has  made  so  much  stir  in  the  world,  and  who 
does  so  much,  to  keep  the  world  in  ignorance  and  corrup- 
tion. I  noticed  that  the  people  paid  great  respect  to  him  ; 
fop  they  did  not  know  any  better-^-thinking  that  he  was 
really  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Wherever  his  coach  went, 
the  people  would  bow  down  as  it  passed,  and  take  off 
their  baits.  The  cardinals  followed  on  after  the  Pope,  and 
with  them  their  attendants,  who  held  a  great  red  umbrella 
over  each  cardinal  to  prevent  the  sun  from  shining  on  him. 
The  cardinals  wore  the  scarlet  mantle  and  hat^  and  their 
coaches  were  adorned  with  all  kinds  of  curious  designs.  I 
saw  Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  most  noted  of  all  the  cardinals. 
I  couki:see  by  his  appearance  that  he  was  a  man  of  g^eat 
energy,  and  I  thought  also  of  very  wicked  designs.  Long 
after  the  cardinals  had  passed,  the  procession  of  priests 
continued,  and  after  the  priests  some  of  the  common  people 
followed.  I  witnessed  all  the  subsequent  ceremonies  to 
good  advantage  in  the  church  ;  and  the  forenoon  which  I 
spent  there,  was,  to  me,  a  very  pleasant  introduction  to  the 
wonderful  things  to  be  seen  in  Rome. 
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r  Spent  my  first  afternoon  and  •evening  in  the  city,  in 
Wal'fkhig  ar^otlnd  at'"r^iid6tn,  and'  Idok^irfg  at  whatever  my 
ejres  dHahced  to  sk€':  'rWas  struck  at!' once  with  th6  care- 
less life  of  the  people.  There^  is' bUt  little  real  cheerfulness 
d^t)ictedirt  the  ftice^  0^  the'peopte  ^^hom  you  pass  in  the 
stwt^.'  '  ThdriB  kfe  no  fhiechdiiics  to  be  seen  in  the  open - 
aii-;  ho  crowd' t)f'irr^en^  rib  hum  of  btisiness6rf  any  kind.  In 
RoiVie'  'evefythiiig  was  stifF—altVibst  as  still  as  the  grave. 
Few  p'ebpleare't6  be'^een  in  the  streets,  excejit  ragged  beg- 
g^t^',  OT  certain  individuals -wh6m  you  would  recognize  at 
drtce'as  '^trangei^  from  diflferenf  countries.  •  It  is  not  in 
tvhat-  Rome;  now  is  that' its- grfeat  chartti  consists,  but  in  what 
ifwas-^in  Ihe'niettientos  of  form^  ageS  Aat  are  ndw  to  be 
fbtihd  dniorig  its  r^«ris. 

The  befet  place  fibr  gettirt^  a  view  of  the  ancient  part  of 
the  city  is  ifrbtti  the  top  of  the  Capitol.  I'  ascended  it,  and 
enjoyed  the  rare  vision  thei^fe  furriished  the  traveller.  I  as- 
eerided  the  palafce  of'  the  Capitol,  titow  called  the  Campi- 
doglioy'frbm  ttie' north' side 5' arid  at  the  -entrance  of  the 
broad  Stairway,  which  constkuijes  ^  the  Upper  iehd  of  that 
street,' ^re  two  great  iioris  niade' of  basalt:  Large  buildings 
stanid-'on  either  side;  one  co^tairiirig  tte '  rriubeum , '  and  the 
bther  different  collations'  6f  dlassicaUreasures.  The  Sen  - 
ators'  palace  is  in  the  middle,  and  above  it  is'^d  ^reat  tower 
in' Which  is'  th6  bell' that  is  ttiri^ ^heti'thfe Pope  dies.  That 
pal&beU^asr  osed  in'tl«eiftiddb^2t^65  as  <thfiMpiafce'W>he)ie  the 
Seriate  .inrii^,  •b«i>it'  is^now'a  prison^  '  «Thi!*  ttiosft  beautiful 
ruin  iHthdGity'of 'R6mie  is^the  Oolossfeum,  an  oW  Roman 
amphitheatre^  lying '  between  the  Pala^inef,  Dsquiline  arid 
Ctelian  hillsj'  It  «^ not  merely  itsf 'magnificence  and  state  of 
presefrvatibri  that  inake  It  so  remarkable, 'but  its  history  as 
well.  '  It  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  in  the  year 
a.d;  8^6,  and  was  finished  by  Titus.  '  It  Was  dedicated  by 
gladiatorial  plays,  lasting  one  hundred  days  in  succession, 
during  which  five  thousand  wild  beasts  were  killed.  Sub- 
sequently a  stroke  of  lightning  damaged  the  building,  but 
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it  was  restored  iij.  the  year  A.D^  34S.  The  one-thousandth 
anaiy^trsary  of  th^ h»wlfiing  of  J^oxofi^was  celebrat^cl..;fejexe. 
In  the.  fifteenth,  century  the  people  b^gan  to. hum  those 
histpric^^lolij.s^nesfpf^fl^e  purpose  of  n^^king,  iime,?  thpn 
tbey.puyefi  dpjvn.oUiier  p^rt^  ai^d,  b\iilt  bouses  pi,it;Of  .^het?i. 
3pi?ie  c^f  the  gr^d^t^nt4.mQSt.ext/^psiye  palaces  in,,](ljp^e 
are  bujlf  of  nuirble. taken, frQn{i|the  Colosseum ;  a  qlpth  fac- 
tory, w^s  erected,  by  Pppe  Sixtus  ,y|„  .  and  subseqi^^tjy 
some.pf^he  Jpwer  arches  were  pulled  down  in  order  tpji^et 
saltpf^re.  .  JjtjrWas  l^rge  enougbi,  originally,  to  sea^  ^Jf\^y 
thau^ap4 '  spectators.  In  pne  place  underground,  the,  ivtitd 
b^s^,. which  w^retq , fight  the.. gladjator^,  were  co^cqaled, 
an4  the;^rchea  can  >tUI  be  seen  from  under  which  ,th^.s^yes 
and  Christians  came  who  were  compelled  to  ijght., those 
wUd  beas^ .  .Even  a  n^val  fight  could  be  ^rr^^g^d  in ;  that 
great  amphitheatre,  which  us  of .  oval  shape,,  and  is  .six,  hun- 
dred feet  long,)  and  J&ye  hundred  broad. .  ...  ■.,.;;:•> 
,..JVI^ny  pf  .tbe.pleas^nte^t  {>ours4  spe^t  ixi  Rom^^  w^rAPC- 
cupied  in  wandenngoveif. the. seats  and  among  theiiaf^jph- 
yrays  of  tbat .  great,  building.  .  I  shall  neyer  , Ipse  the  im- 
pr^^iop  thf^t:it  m^ade.jupon  ,n)y  mind.  Thousands  ^jupon 
thoH^^nds  of  (Christians,  v^^e there. made  to  fight; M{ijdb«^^^s 
i-^-or^rto  satisfy  tbeiWoodthin^ty.ppirUpf.the  pr^rf.pj^gW^s 
of  pt-tjte^.tiq^es. .;  •  ....ui,,  »  .„; ,  ^,.:;.i  i>   :.-,:     •  . ;  •"..•,,.<,  ^,1^  f^^ 

^utvthe  d^sceodantsrof  j^hosa  ^acoe  Chf-isti^ns  h£^xeji>^d 
ln\&ifS»^  ^qufity,  ^nd  ibejd^i liaas no\t.  conm  wb^  J)agftp- 
ism  isionly.a  i^ve^fioryi  .and  Chcistianity  tW  rulirvg  r^ligk^n 
^  thie  world.  f^itU^.drd  those  old  Roman  Em pisror?  ^hink 
Chat  the  jieUgion  they  igtroii^  to.  upr<>ot,  {Wpuld,  one  dayn  SHP- 
pj^nt  th?^  faith*  1  Butcthat  day  haa  come, :  and  as  Chcisti- 
anity  has  conquered  the  Paganism  of  the  old>  llpn;i^n^»,fO 
will  the  bright: hour  dawn  when  our  pure; '  Prptest^nt ,  faith 
will  {triumph  pver  the  corruption  of  i- Roman  .Catholicism 
in  Italy  and  all  lan^s. 


'I 
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}  ACRTFICE  IS  the  foundation  of  the  religion 
of  afl  the  tribes  cpf  Koordistan,  and,  saving 
a  few  tribes,' the  Khonds  generally  pro- 
pitiated tlrelr  deity  (always  malevolent) 
with  human  offerings.  This  has  been 
handed  down  through  generations,  and 
isTegardedas  a  national  duty.  Major- 
Gerferal  Campbell  spent  thirteen  years 
among  these  tribes,  and  from  him  we 
rrifiee  is  offered  to  the  "  P.arth  "  goddess,  or 
mder  the  effigy  of  some  bird,  generally  of  the 
in  elephant ;  and  generally  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  abundant  crops  and  averting  calamity.  In 
Jeypore,  the  human- sacrifice  is  offered  to  the  "blood-red 
god  of  battle,"  on  begintiing  i  new  fort,  an  important  vil- 
lage, and  on  the  eve  of  battle. 

The  victim  mrtst  be  bought'with  a  price.  It  may  be  of 
any  age,  sex;  or  caste,  adults  being  best,  and  the  most 
costly  always  the  most  acceptable.  They  are  sometimes 
purchased  of  their  relatK-es  in  times  of  poverty  or  famine, 
but  generally  are  stolen  from  the  plains  by  professed  ktd- 
nsppers.  In' some  cases,  the  women  devoted  to  sacrifice 
are  allowed  to  live  until  they  have  borne  children  to  Khond 
fatherSj  theM  children  being  reared  for  sacrifice,  but  ex- 
changed to  some  otherVJllage  than  thai  in  which  they  were 
bom,  to  be  offer^.  The  price  of  the  victim  is  generally  paid 
in  ^igs,  cattle,  goats,  brass  vessels,  ornaments,  saffron,  or 
wax,  money  being  rarely  given. 

The  sacrifice  must  be  public.  For  a  month  prior  to  the 
sacrifice,  there  is  much  feasting,  intoxication,  and  dancing 
around  the  victim,  who  is  adorned  with  garlands.  One 
day  before  the  sacrifice,  the  victim  ts  stupefied  with  toddy, 
and  is  bourd  silling  at  the  bottom  of  the   post  bearing  ihe 
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effigy.  The  crowd  dance,  and  cry  :  **  O  God  !  we  offer 
this  sacrifice  to  you.  Give  us  good  crops,  seasons,  and 
health."  To  the  victim  they  say  :  **  We  bought  you  with 
a  price,  and  did  not  seize  you.  Now  we  sacrifice  you  ac- 
cording to  our  custom,  and  no  sin  rests  with  us."  The 
victim  is  anointed  with  oil,  and  each  individual  touches  the 
anointed  part,  and  wipes  the  oil  on  his  head.  After  march- 
ing round  the  village,  all  return  to  a  post  near  the  village 
idol,  which  is  represented  by  three  stones,  where  a  hog  is 
sacrificed,  and  the  blood  f^ows  into  a  pit,  and  the  human 
victim  being  again  intoxicated,  b  thrown  in  and  suffocated 
in  the  bloody  mire !  .  The  priest  cuts  a  piece  of  flesh  and 
buries  it  near  the  village  idoL.  AH  others  follow  the  exam- 
ple, each  burying  the  piece  of  Asfh  in  his  own  village. 

I  almost  shrink  from  persuing  this  picture  of  abomina- 
tions further ;  yet,  that  we,, may,,  know  what  the  world  is, 
when  men  think  they  must  give ^'^  the  fruit  of  their  body 
for  the  sin  of  their  soi^),'' let  }is  Icu;^  a  moment  at  another 
mode  of  offering  the  human  vic^jtTi;t.  We  give  it  on  the 
authority  pf  Major-Gener^ji^Caipplbjell,  who,  between  the 
years  1S37  aipd  1J854,  resg.ue^.i^io.Je^  j,han  fifteen  hundred 
and  slv^i^^QPjs  c^QOtped  tf^j .  sif^criftcC:  a;wong  these;  people. 
He  say^  th^t  pt^e  of , the  %<f^i.  oonjiy^p^^.ways.jpf  offering  the 
sa9rifice_,i»TO45r  the  /efpgy  .P?  -^yj^iej^jj^t  :fu^iy.,^rved 
in  wood^fL^/sd^^tv  the  top  ^f  a  ppst,  ^n^jn^h^icjli^.itf ,.  is  made  to 
revolve;  -^The. victim  is  ias^efied^,^^jl,he  :Prpboscis  of;  the 
effigy,  apd  i^fnid  shouts  and  yeU^.wt^ile  being  rapidly 
whirle4'rpund,  at  a  given,  signal  -the  crowd  .fjusI>  in  and 
seize  him,  a^d  with  knives  cut  tb^.  fl^sh  off  the  shrieking 
wretch  as  long  as.life  remains.  The  Friend  0/ India,  under 
date  of  September  28th,  1854,  s^id:  "The  bits  of  flesh 
cut  from  living  men  were  strewed  on  the  fields  as  a 
miraculous  manure,  and  the  land ,  so  to  speak,  guanoed 
with  human  blood."  All  this  is  only  now  stayed  by  the 
strong  police  force  of  a  Christian  nation.  Rev,  y,  Talbot 
Gracey. 


S  geio  Malmia. 


^  ^jfo  Statalitv, 

HE  two  large  islanps,  separated  by  a  nar- 
row channel,  whfch  unitedly  are  called 
New  ZeaJand,  are  situated  in  ihe  South 
P^icilic  Oce^tn-  They  were  discovered  by 
Taxman  in  1643,  and  vlsiied  by  Captain 
Cook,  ihe  celebrated  Hnglish  navigalor, 
ill  1767.  They  have  since  become  a  re- 
cognised possession  of  the  British  crown, 
and  b^vs  beeti  extelisivcly  coloni?ed  by 
emigrants  from  liie.Bniish  Jsles.  The  couniry  is  said  to  be 
very  beautiful,  and  the  climale  healthy ;  but  the  natives  are 
mostly  idolaters  and  j;iven  to  cruelty.  Though  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly,  canttibalism  c\isli  among  them. 
Missionaries  from  Various  Churches  in  Hngland.  have 
laboured  among'  (hem  with  considerable  success.  Our 
engraving  represents  a  New  ZcAlander  in  hi  j  nalive  dress. 
The  United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  h.ivc  several  mis- 
sionaries in  N«W'  Zealand,  wt>0  preach  tbe  Gospel  to  the 
colonists')  if  these  were  generally  convorii^d.  the  natives, 
influenqjStl  by  their  Christian  conduct,  would,  probably, 
soon  seetl^  folly  of  their  supers  lit  ions,  a^d_  no  longer  .bow 
down  lotlieiijols  in  whii:h  ihey  nowtrust.  ' 


§Q  M  into  hH  tftc  foctrlb,  awl)  pmdj  l 
i\]t  ^0S^fl  to  fkriT  rvnitnrr. 
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I^S  I  came  by  Lucy's  window  to-d^y,"  said 
Polly,    "  I    looked    up,    and,  saw  her 
sitting  tlierc  in  tier  usual  place.    Her 
face  is  very  thin  and  vhite,  and  her 
eyes — oh  1    ygu    can't    think  how   big 
and  dark  they  look,  grandma.    I<don't 
know  her  to  speak   to,  but  I  stopped  a 
.    minute   and    smiled,     and    she   finil^ 
back  again  at  me,  so  I  feel  now.  as  if 
,   little,. and   I    should   like  to  run  over   this 
see  her,  if  you  think  it  would  do." 
"  I  think  it  will  do  very  welj,  after  you  have  put  every- 
thing in  order.     Can't  you  take   sonpe  book   with  you  that 
would  amuse  her  when  you  are  with  her  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see  ! "  exclaimed  Polly,  and  ^he  stood  thinking 
for  a  moment,  "  There's  my  Sunday-school  book,  ]»t  I 
believe  there  are  no  pictures  in  the  one  I  got  this  week," 

,  She  found  the  buok,  and  handed  it  to  her  graadmotlfer, 
who  looked  at  it  carefully  through  her  spectacleq^ 

"•'.  Hint!  to  ytung  »ie«.* .^ .\Vell,  perhaps  this  wilj  not 
apwise,  Lucy  vet^  much;  beside6;there  , are  , no  pictures  in 
it,  as  you  say.  1  thi,n)c  \  luiow  .something, she  .would  like 
better,  and  .that  you  haven'-t  grow-n  tired  of  yet."  , 
"  You  mean  the  Bible,"  said  P*dly. 
"  1  hope  you  never  will  become  tired  of  that  first  -of  all 
books,  my  dear,  but  I  did  not  mean  the  Bible  this  'time." 

"I  know  1. 1. know!"  cried  Polly.  "It's  your  Pilgrim, 
brimful  of  all  kinds  of  pictures.  May  I  really  take  that 
with  me,  and  show  her  about  the  '  Slough  of  Despond,' 
and  the '  I. ions,*  and  '  Giant  Despair,'  and  the  '  Beautiful 
Gates  I ' " 

Polly  was  delighted  with  this  idea,  and  hurried  through 
her  duties,  for  she  always  entered  into  any  plan  she  was 
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undertaking  with  Her  whole  spirit,  and  after  dinner  was 
over,  and  the  dishes  piit  away  in  nice  order,  she  tied  on 
her  hat  and  started  out. 

Lucy;  the  blacksmith's  child,  lived  on  one  floor  of  ^  sort 
of  terieitient  house,*  fof  het*  father  was' better  pfF  :ti»an  many 
of  the  poor  families  wh6  occupied  the  rest  of:  th^  building  ; 
and  instead  of  being  obKged  to  crowd  his.  wife  «Mfidi5fpur 
childi'eii  into  one  room,  as  some  of  his  neighbours  were  cu- 
pelled to  do,  he  rented  the  entire  floor,  and  the  frp^t,i;iQfom 
was  given  up  to  Lucy,  for  the  windows  there  opened  ipAf  the 
street,  and  she  could  see  what  was  passing  by;  anjct*  now 
she  saw  Polly  coming  toward  her  from  the  opposite  side, 
and  cross  over,  with  a  book  under  her  arm,  and  a*  very 
pleasant  expression  on  her  face. 

**Can  I  come  in  and  see  Lucy  a  little  while  ?  *'  she  asked, 
when  Mrs.  Smith  opened  the  door  for  her.  Lucy's  mother 
stared  at  her  for  a  moment  before  she  spoke,  with  some 
curiosity,  for  she  did  not  know  her. 

"  My  grandmother  thought  Lucy  might  like  to  look  at 
some  pictures,"  continued  Polly,  holding  Pi/^mAi  in  •  her 
hands.  **  My  grandmother  is  named  -Brown,  and  my 
name  is  Polly." 

"Ohilsee!  I  know  1  ^'said  Mrs.  Smith.  "  Very  well, 
you  can  come  in  and  see  Lucy  for  a  Uttle  while" — leading 
the  way  to  her  room>  and  opening  the  dooh 

**  But  mind  now,  you  nlust  ndt  say  anything  to  vtease 
her  or  make  her  cry,  for  the  doctor  says  she  must  not  be 
crossed  in  anything." 

Mrs.  Smith  left  her  alone  with  the  little  invalid,  who 
looked  at  Polly  with  more  surprise  than  pleasure.'  She 
was  hoping  she  would  And  Lucy  more  polite  than  her 
mother  had  been,  for  her  cheeks  had  turned  very  red  when 
she  had  told  her  not  to  tease  Lucy  or  make  her  cry  ;■  but 
as  Lucy  only  stared  at  her,  Polly  was  obliged  to  open  the 
conversation  by  saying  : 

"  I  have  a  very  nice    book  with  pictures  in  it.      I  like 
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it  very  much,  and  I  can.  tell  you  the  story  of  each  picture — 
I  have  read  about  them  so  often." 

*' You  can  bring  that  chair  from  the  other  side  of  the 
room  and  sit  by  me,  if  you  like*  I  like  pictures  son>etinies, 
iftheyarepretiyjor  funny,"  replied  Lucy.     ' 

^' I  don't  believe  these  are  very:  funny/'  said  Polly 
doubtfully,  sitting  down,  and  opting  the  book  carefully. 

"  Oh  I  yes,  this  is  a  funny  one,"  exclaimed  Lucy,  seizing 
thebook,  and  k)okmg  at  the  picture  of  Pilgrim  with  the 
burden  on  his  back.     "  Is  this  a  peddler?" 

"No 5  that  burden  rolled  off  after  a  while,"  answered 
Polly.  . 

"  Rolled  off!"  repeated  Lucy.     "  Where  did  it  roll  to  ?" 

Polly  tried  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  picture,  which 
seemed  to  have  struck  Lucy's  fancy,  for  she  listened  at- 
tentively for  some  time,  and  then  finally  interrupted,  her. 

T^' Is  this  a  fairy  story  you  are  teBing,  and  is  this  a  fairy 
tale  book?" 

'*OhI  no,''  said.  Polly  hastily.  "  It  isn't  a  .fairy  tale  at 
all;  itis  all: true."  .     .  .{.,.. 

'  '*  Ali  true  !-"'  cried  Lucy  scornfully. .  '*  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it."  .1 

..  Polly  4id  not  >know.  exactly-  what  to  say,  but  then  she 
tried  again  to  explain  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  picture, 
and  how  poor  Pilgrim  bore  the  burden  of  sin^  but,  though 
Lucy 's:eyes>«^erQ\fiKed^( steadfastly;  on.rithe  picture,  her 
thoughts  were  wandering,  and  she  i&aid  sudden ly>-r-t   ; 

**  Put  your  hand  on  my  back  :  "  and  when  Polly  did  so 
she  askedr*-^  ■.  -         .•......-•■ 

"  Do  you  feel  anything  there  ? " 

"  I  believe  there  is  a  little  lump,V.  said  Polly,  feeling 
very  strangely,^nd  wortdering  at  Lucy's  question. 

"  I  expect  it  will  grow  as  big  as  this  man's  was,  for  it  is 
growing  all  th^  time  now,  and  I  know  if  there  was  any 
way  for  it  to  be  taken  off,  my  father  would  have   it  done. 
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He's  rich  enoagh  topfty  for  it-^-4ie  is  ^he  •  richest  man  in 
this  house."  '    • 

**  Does  it  pfefft  yotf ?^  aslvedPolIy  compassionately. 

*'Sdtiietimes  it  does,  'and'  sometimes  it  dbeisn't ;  it  hurts 
most  when  the  doctor  trie^  to  malcift  me  sit  o^  straight:** ' 

*  Poify  could  iiot  think  of-  anything  to  s'ay  just  at  that 
momeht.  She  Wished  that  Gi-andmother  Brown  wasitirith 
her;  she  always Icriew  what  was  Best  to  do;  and  Polly  cer- 
tainly could  tibt  tell  Lucy  that  the  larrtp  on  her  back  tvouM 
fall  off  as  Pilgrim's  did.  ;•. 

'*'My  fathei^  brings  me  home  every  single  night  some- 
thing good,"  added  Lucy,  while  Polly  remained  still  silent. 
**  And 'he  sayis  he  would  give  the  last  pienny  in  his  f)Ocket  to 
make  lire  well.'* 

^*He  is  very  kind,'^  answered  Polly.  "My  father  is 
away^tsea."  '  .    ^     ■■        •     '.-.  •■'  .■'■■    '■•■.. 

■  '*^  Heiyften  Mis  mother  she  ought  to  do  ntore  fdr  me  than 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  children  put  together ;  and  some- 
tinies  she  slays  she  hasn't  tiirfe.     I  Jike  my  fathef*  best." 

**  I  can't  remember  my  mother,  for  she  died' When  I  Wfeis 
a  Kttle  baby:  But  I  wiust  go  home  now/  for  I  told  grand- 
mother I  wouldn't  stay  more  than  an  hour,  and  I  must  take 
Pilgrim  back  with  me."      Polly  held  oat  hfer  hand  -for  the 

book.:      ■'•■■     '    ■'       -,    '■'•-       ■       •    .    '        ■•    r  '.        ■     .::r.,  ■■  .    ..!•" 

^  **'ts  this  All  you've  got  to  tell  tAeV*  i&vdLuty  in  a  fretful 

Voideiholdirtg^lie  book  back  ak  PoHy  offered  to  tfik*  it. 

"I  kndW-a'jjiete' of' poetry  grandmother  ttfughfr  hv^j' 

exclaimed  Polly,  suddenly  thinking  that  this  might  come 

in  usefully  at  the  time.     "  I'll  just  tell  you  the  first  V&r^'  of 

it:"  _     ■     ■  /    .^■-  •••  '••■     ■■  ■■• 

.    .   i  My  <:onsicience  is  mycrowny       ■■■■7    1    \ 
Coi^itep ted  thoughts  my  rpst ;    . 
My  heart  is  happy  in  itself, 
'   '         '         My  bliSs  is  in  my  breast. 

**  I  don't  think  that  is  pretty,  and  T  don*'t  want  to  hear 

any  more  of  it,*'  interrupted  Lucy.  ' 

"  Well,  I  must  go.     Please  give  me  my  book  ?"  I 
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"You  must  leave  the  book,  for  I  want  to  keep  it,"  said 
Lucy. 

**  Grandmother  will  not.  like  it — I  cannot,"  she  answered, 
*'  for  she  only  Jent  it  to  me  for  this  afternoon." 

**  Mother  !  Mother  !"  screamed  Lucy,  commencing. to  cry, 
and  calling  at  the  top  of  her  voice;  at  which  Mrs.  Smith 
came  running  in,  and  found  Polly  with  a  very  red  face, 
and  Lucy  crying  petulantly. 

"  Isn't  it.mean,  mother,  for  her  to  take  away.  Ms  book, 
when  it  amuses  me?'* 

"I  will  take  it  home,  and  ask  grandmother  if  she  will 
lend  it  to  you,"  replied  Polly,  trying  to  speak  \n^  gentle 

voice.  ',  HL* : 

■»    ■ 

"Here,  take  the  book."  Mrs.  Smith  snatched  *k  from 
Lucy,  and  handed  it  to  her.  "  Here,  take  the  bookV  and 
mind)  don't  come  here  again  to  fight  and  qudrtel  ••  %iith 
Lucy,  and  make  her  cry.  I  don't  know  what  hci*  Bitber 
will  say — I  suppose  I  will  get  all  the  blame  for  her."    J       ■ 

She  opened  the  door,iand  Polly,  ran  quickly  down -stairs, 
with  Pilgrim  safely  under  her  arm,  and  hot,  angry  tears 
starting  to  her  eyes  as  she  hastened  home  to  tell  her  grand- 
mother about  her  unfortunate  visit,  and  the  rude  way  in 
which  she  had  been  received.      . 

"  It's  too  bad,  too  bad ;  but  I  am  glad  my  book  is  at 
home:  you  did  right  to  bring  it  with  you.  Always  take 
better  care  of  other  persons'  property  than  of  your  own." 

"  I  will  never  go  there  again.  Never  I"  exclaimed  Polly 
indignantly. 

"  Hush  my  dear,  don't  speak  rashly.  You  went,  hoping 
to  do  some  good;  your  heart  and  intention  were  pure  and 
right,  and  we  never  regret  an  action  when  it  is  done  from 
good  motives.  If  you  failed  in  the  effort,  the  fault  was 
not  yours ;  you  have  done  what  you  could,  and  who  knows 
but  what  it  may  yet  prove  to  have  been  *  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters,  which  will  be  found  after  many  days  ? '  " 

"  It  does  not  seem  so  now,"  murmured  Polly. 
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"  No  one  can  tell  the  final  result  of  a  good  act.  We 
must  leave  the  working  out  and  end  in  the  hand  of  Him 
who  is  the  Author  or  every  good  thing,  for  we  can  safely 
believe  that  if  we  do  our  part.  He  will  not  forget  our  re- 
ward." 


Jtbmmistratum  of  %axkxt  in  ^xrmr. 

/^h^  OME,  in  her  early  dayfi,  was  governed  by 
the  same  general  principles  as  Greece. 
Free  citizens  were  exempted  frotn  torture, 
but  the  evidence  of  slaves  was  not  ad- 
missible without  it.  When,  however,  the 
republic  had  given  place  to  an  empire, 
free  citizens  were  subjected  to  torture 
"  in  all  cases  of  crimen  majcstat'is,"  or 
high  treason.  The  foundation  for  this 
modification  of  the  laws  was  laid  by  Octavius,  of  the  second 
Triumvirate,  who,  fancying  that  a  certain  pritor  had  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  caused  him  to  be 
subjected  to  torture  soon  after,  and  put  to  death,  OctaviOs 
became  Emperoi'  subsequently,  and  confirmed  as  law 
what  he  had  been  induced  to  exercise  through  his  timid 
imagination.  The  custom  of  torture  once  established,  im- 
periaJ  minds  made  it  of  constant  use,  even  in  cases  where 
their  own  suspicions  were  the  only  evidence  of  the  crim- 
inality of  the  victim.  Tiberius  exhausted  his  ingenuity  in 
devising  torments,  and  Caligula  keenly  enjoyed  the  torture 
of  criminals,  which  he  ordered  to  take  place  before  his  own 

An  appetite  was  soon  formed  for  such  scenes,  and,  as 
much  ingenuity  was  resorted  to  for  victims  to  feed  it,  as  a 
caterer  would  use  in  providing  templing  viands  for  the 
palate.    The  most  flimsy  pretexts  were  sufficient  e 


for  seizing  upon  any  unsuspecting-  citizen,  committing  him 
to  the  rack,  and  then  taking  his  life.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  the  atrocities  of  Nero  ?  Did  he  wish  to  appear  innocent 
of  the  conflagration  of  Rome?  He  caused  Christians  to  en- 
dure terrible  tortures,  by  which  to  wring  from  them  con- 
fessions involving  the  whole  sect.  The  most  inhuman 
cruelties  were  practised  upon  these  people.  They  were  de- 
prived of  the  privileges  ofbirth  and  station,  and  subjected  to 
torture.  Antoninus  Pius  piomiilgated  certain  rules  in  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  torture,  limiting  the  age  of  those 
liable  to  torture  to  fourteen,  directing  that  after  confession 
no  one  should  be  subjected  to  the  ordeal  to  implieat^ 
others,  and  sparing  women  in  certain  circumstances.  These 
rules,  however,  were  abolished,  or  added  to  by  "successive 
emperors,  as  their  humanity  or  brutality  suggested;  for  in 
some  cases  it  must  be  allowed  that  brutal  force  outweighed 
human  reason. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  limit  fixed  to  the  appli- 
cation of  torture,  and  it  doubtless  rested  with  the  tribunals 
to  prescribe  in  each  case  the  duration  of  the  ordeal,  accord- 
ing to  the  age,  sex,  or  strength'  of  the  victim!  '  Where 
many  persons  were  to  suffer  together,  the  wealiest  were 
put  to  torture  first.  In  regard  to  the  modes  of  torture 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  antiquarian  research  has  dis- 
closed no  special  enumeration,  but  the  rack,  the  scourge, 
hooks  for  tearing  the  flesN,  and  fire  in  lis  vari'ous  forms, 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  prevalent. 

Of  the  value  of  the  e\*idince  obtained  by  tortiire,  dilfer- 
ent  rulers  held  diverse  opinions.  Cicero  seems  to  have 
been  of  no  settled  opinion  regarding  tTie  value  of  tonfes- 
sions  extracted  fforn' slaves,  at  times  discrediting  ii,  aiid' 
again,  speaking  in  its'favour.  Mr.  Lea  mentions  instances 
like  the  following,  which  seem  to  show  that  Utile  real  weigh* 
was  attached  to  evidence  Obtsflned  by  means  of  torture  ?  "A^'' 
slave  of  M,  Agrius  was  accused  of  the  murder  of  Alexan- 
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der,  a  sIav?  of  C  Fannius,  Agrlus  tortured  liim,  and,  on 
his  confessing,  the.crirae,  handed  him  over  to  Fan ni us,  who 
pift  him  to  death.  Shortly  aftenvard  the  missing  slave  rer 
turned  home.  This  same  Alexander  was  made  of  sterner 
stuff,  for  when  he  was  subsequently  suspected  of  being 
privy  to  the  murder  of  C.  Flavius,  3  Roman  knight,  he  was 
tortured  six  times,  and  persistently  denied  his  guilt,  though 
he  subsequently  confessed  it,  and  was  duly  crucified." 
Another  instance  is  furnished  by  the  "  case  of  Fulvius  Flac- 
cus,  in  which  the  whole  question  turned  upon  the  evidence 
of  his  slave,  Phillip.  This  man  was  actually  tortured  eight 
times,  and  refused  through  it  all  to  criminate  his  master, 
who  w^  nevertheless  condemned." 

Augustus  believed  torture  to  be  the  best  means  of  arriv' 
ing  at)tru,th  ;  Modestinus  held  it  to  be  the  Igsl  resort,  in 
which  Adrian  also,  agreed.  Ulpian  expressed  it  as  his 
opinion  that  evidence  extorted  from  slaves  by  torment  was 
"  unsafe,  d^nge^ous,  and  deceitful,  for  some  men  were  so 
reaomte,  that  ihey  would  bear  the  extremity  of  torment 
without  yielding,  whjle  others  were  so  timid  that  through 
fear, tjifly  would ,^t  oni^e  i^iculpate .the  innocent."  .  .  .  , 
txaminalipn  by,  torture  wa^  introduced  into''t^ngIand  iri 
the  fourteenth  century,,  and  was  not  abolished  until  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century. 


%)lt  ^t^^m  of  Juggernaut. 


BRAHMIN    family     in      the    north    of 

India,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut.  They  knew  and 
felt  that  ihey  were  sinful,  but  thought 
that  by  this.pilgrimage  they  could  atone 
for  their  sins.  They  had  never  heard  of 
Christ.  The  family  consisted  of  a  man_ 
his  wife,  an  infant  of  two  or  three  months 
old,  and  a  few  servants.     They  had  pro- 
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ceeded  to  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the 
temple,  when  cholera  attacked  the  mother.  The  father 
then  left  her,  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  probably  sacri- 
ficed himself  to  the  idol. 

With  great  difficulty  the  suffering  mother  dragged 
herself  and  babe  to  the  door  of  a  house,  where  she  expected 
to  find  the  succour  she  needed ;  but  her  hope  was  in  vain 
There  are  no  sympathizing  hearts  amongst  real  heathen. 

Some  little  time  after,  the  missionary  passed  on  his  way 
to  preach  to  the  pilgrims,  and  found  her  lying  on  the 
ground,  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  unaided,  uncared 
for*,  with  her  starving  infant  clinging  to  her.  Just  then  the 
sky  threatened  to  burst  upon  their  heads  in  d,  fearful 
storm,  and  at  his  feet  lay  that  expiring  mother  and  the 
helpless  babe,  so  soon  to  be  left  an  orphan.  The  missionary 
had  to  walk  some  miles  before  he  could  procure  a  cup  of 
milk  for  her;  and  for  the  first  time  she  heard  the  "story 
of  grace,"  from  the  friend  who  so  tenderly  cared  for  her 
perishing  body.  In  a  few  days  she  died.  What  was  then 
to  become  of  her  little  girl  ?  Girls  are  always  unwelcome 
to  the  heathen,  and  a  mother  could  not  be  found  to  tend 
it.  A  native  doctor  was  asked  by  the  missionary  what 
could  be  done  for  the  infant.  "  Let  it  die  too,"  was  his 
reply. 

The  missionary  then  resolved  to  take  the  forlorn  little 
one  to  his  own  home,  while  the  native  doctor  took  the  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  the  woman  wore,  and  the  nioney  that 
was  found  on  her  person. 

The  starving  condition  of  the  child  was  soon  shdwn  after 
its  reception  under  the  Missionary's  roof.  Some  food  was 
put  on  a  plate  on  the  fioor,  and  while  a  spoon  was  being 
sent  for,  with  energy  the  little  thing  crawled  to  it,  and  be- 
gan feeding  herself. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  the  babe  was  taken  to  America, 
and  placed  in  a  boarding-school,  and  after  her  return  to 
her  native  country  she    became  assistant  teacher    in  the 
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Is  of  the  Mission  which  had  been  ■  her)  happy  home, 
ifterw&rds  married  a  htg^hly-educated  Christian  Raj- 
Nd'  heathen  rites  nor  Hindu  revellings  were  prac- 
at  their  marriage,  but  they  lived  to  the  praise  of  the 
God  who  had  saved  her  life  so  hear  that  very  spot. 


0amtxe8. 


^ITTLE  girl's   letter 

ro  her  mother. 
;  yeacs  ago,  a  noble 
ler  was  sinking,  with 
reds  of  persons  on 
I.  Only  one  boat-load 
saved.     As  a  man  wais 

^S  *"^^  ^^^  ^^^  tossing 

a  girl  who   could  not 

keo  into  the  boat,  and 

knew  that  she    would 

be  swallowed  up  in  the 

...»        .,  *     .  t 

t.  deep  sea,  handed  him 
e,  paying: 

five  this  to  my  mother." 
e  man  w^$  saved.  The 
With  hundreds  of  other 
ins,  was  drown ed .  The 
er  received  the  note. 
t  do  you  think  the  little 
ta^d  written. in  it  ?  Here 
er  words : 


"  Dear  mother,  you  must 
not  grieve  for  me.  I  am 
going  to  Jesus,'' 

Dear  girl !  What  faith 
and  courage  she  must  have 
had  to  write  that  note !  She 
was  going  to  Jesus  through 
the  stormy  waves  of  the 
angry  sea ;  yet  she  was  not 
afraid. 

If  anybody  had  asked 
this  little  girl,  "  Which  way 
are  you  going?"  she  cpuld 
have  answered  the  question 
readily :  "  I  am  going  to 
Jesus."  Let  us  all  try  to  go 
there.  She  went  from  the 
waters,  dthers  go  from  the 
land,  but  it  id  as  near  hea- 


ven  m.^one 


place 


as    m 


.  another. 
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THE   EDEN  ABOVE. 


We're  bound  for  the     land  of  the     pure  and  the 
Ye    wand'rera  from  God  in  the  broad  road  cft 


Uit'"  I  j-f^ 


ho  -  ly,  The        hom^    of   the         hap-py,  the 
fol  -  ly,  Oh !         say,  will  you  go    to    the 


D.C. 


f 

king-douL      of .      lore, 
£  -  den        a 


>-is 


!i=j 


m 


go?  willyous'.         go?     will  you        go?   Oh! 


say,    will  you     go    to  the       E  -  den     a  -  boye. 


In  that  blessed  land  neither  sighing  nor  anguish, 
Can  breathe  in  this  fields  where  the  glorified  roy«: 

Te  h^r^-bmden^d  ones,  who  in  misery  languish,  ^      , 
Oh  say,  will  you  go  to  the  Eden  above  ? 

No  poverty  there-T-np^^  the  saints  are  all  wealthy. 
The  heirs  of  his  glory,  wliose  nature  is  love , 

Ko  sicknesaeant-eieohibem,  that  country  is  healthy. 
Oh,  say,  wiU  you  go  to  the  Eden  above  ^ 

Each  saint  has  a  mansion,  prepared,  and  all  furnished^ 
Ere  from  tibis  clay  house  he  is  summoned  to  moy«; 

Its  gates  and  its  towers  with  glory  are  burnished, 
Oh !  say,  will  you  go  to  the  Eden  above  I 


.- ■  ^     t        ' -**^  - 

tliirch  on  li^ppy^ilgrimsj  the  land  is  befOfe  yov,        - 

A^  j(oi«^its  t^  C^ou^and  iel%ht!ft  we  ttisM  pi-ove ; 

^es,  soon  we  shall  walk  o'er  the  hills  of  brigftt  glory. 

And,  drink  the  pure  joys  of  the  Eden  above. 


••  r 


PRAYER  f  OR  DIVINE  A*D. 

'■    i5jA.UTH0lt  of,  CS^od !  to  thee  }  tiitn  v 
Thy  ever-wakeful  eye 
Alone  can  all  niy  wants  discern. 
Thy  hand  alone  supply. 

Oh  let  thy  f«ar  within  me  dwell, 
i       Z     Thy  lo^m}  footsteps  gui(|^l  / 
That  love  shall  meaner  loves  expel. 
That  fear  all  fears  beside. 

.  Not4o  my  wisli,  but  to  mylvafit, ' 
EU?  ^ot^  thy  gifts  ap{>ly';    ^    '    *^ 
Unasked,  what  l^odlti  thOu  Icn^w^t  gr^nt ; 
What  ill,  though  asked,  deny. 

NOT  POOR. 

\Vh  AT !  pobr,.  you  say  i    Why,  save  you,  friend, 
I've  more  than  half  the  world  can  show  ; 

Such  wealth  as  mine  you  cannot  lx>asti    . 
Such  bliss  as  mine  you  cannot  know,: 

I've  more  than  keenest  head  can  sum- 
Could  ever  dream  of,  night  or  day  ; 

I've  treasures  hid  from  sordid  hearts. 
No  cunning  thief  can  take  away. 


^t  Sikarg  irf  M.  park's,  ^mu. 

^ENICE,  a  city  of  Italy,  is  built  on  about 
So  islands  separated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  canals,  which  answer  the  purpose 
of  streets  in  other  places ;  only  instead  of 
carriages  and  horses,  boats  of  various 
kinds  are  made  use  of.  Over  these  canab 
there  are,  in  all,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
bridges. 

The  finest  part  of  the  city  is  the  dis- 
trict of  San  Marco,  or  Saint  Mark.  This 
1  splendid  cathedral,  with  a  handsome  square 
before  it ;  also  a  vast  ducal  palace.  One  of  its  large  halls 
is  now  the  repository  of  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  which  con- 
tains 65,000  volumes,  and  about  5.000  manu5cripts.  Be- 
sides this,  there  are  libraries  belonging  to  the  different 
colleges  and  academies,  as  well  as  to  several  convents  and 
palaces.  We  fear,  however,  that  there  is  little  knowledge 
or  learning  amongst  the  Italians,  except  what  is  in  their 
books.  Popery  is  not  favourable  to  learning,  and  is  bitter- 
ly opposed  to  the  people  knowing  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation.  We  rejoice  in  what 
has  taken  place  lately,  both  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  believe 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Word  of  God  shall 
have  free  course  and  be  glorified. 


"  I  AH  not  tired  of  my  work,  neither  am  I  tired  of  the 
world  :  yet  when  Christ  calls  me  home,  1  shall  go  with  the 

gladnessof  a  boy  bounding  away  from  school Death 

will  never  take  me  by  surprise— do  not  be  afraid  of  that— I 
(ed  to  strong  in  Christ." — Dr.  Judsok. 


Ikicat  foMc  fete. 

HERE  suddenly  appeared  from  the  palace 
of  Omar,  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  a  man  fairly 
covered  with  gold  and  jewels.  This  was 
in  the  year  1816,  when  AJgieft  was.ex- 
posed  to. the  attacks  of  Lord  Exnftjulh,  o^ 
England.  This  man,  who  came  out  of  the 
palace-door,  so  suddenly,  had  a  very-sad 
countenance,  and  the  sorrow  of  his  face 
stood  in  strange  contrast  to  his  rich  cloth- 


."It  is  the  Jew  Nathan,"  said  the  wondering  multitude, 
as  they  saw  him  go  by. 

"  What  has  taken  place  then  !  "•  asked  they.  "  What 
sort  of  a  strange  experience  has  overtaken  this  favourite  of 
the  Dey  that  be  looks  so  sad  ? "  asked  a  few  Mussulmans, 
as  they  went  on  their  way  to  the  mosque. 

"  He  has  lost  all  his  dignities,"  replied  one.  "  Omar  has 
fairly  ground  him  to  pieces.'' 

"  How,  then,  could  that  have  happened  ? "  asked  a  dozen 
voices  at  once. 

In  the  crowd  there  was  one  who  seemed  to  be  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  fate,  and  said  : 

"This  man  has  been  one  of  the  happiest  on  earth.  For- 
tune has  favoured  him  continually.  He  is  the  richest  man 
in  the  kingdom,  after  the  Dey.  Some  of  his  ships,  laden 
with  immeasurable  wealth,  arrived  this  morning  at  port. 
His  wife  is  a  lovely  woman,  and  his  five  boys  are  as  beauti- 
ful as  angels.  But  all  this  helps  him  nothing.  He  has  now 
fallen  into  disgrace." 

"Fallen  into  disgrace!  Do  tell  us  whnt  has  happened  ! 
This  Nathan  was  usually  so  pleasant,  so  friendly,  so  cheer- 
ful !  What  can  have  overtaken  him  ?  See  how  his  head 
is  bowed,  and  how  he  scarcely  notices  his  most  trusty 
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fyiend  !  See  how  his  hand,  which  is  usually  so  open  to  the 
needy,  is  now  closed,  and  he  passes  everybody  without  no- 
ticing them  !  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet  what  can  have 
happened  ? " 

"He  has  fallen  into  disgrace,  I  say,"  was  the  answer. 
*^  He  has  been  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  Dey;  and 
he  whom  we  saw  yesterday  evening  walking  hand  in  hand 
with,  the  Dey  is  now  the  meanest  subject  in  the  kingdoni." 

Nathan  heard  some  of  these  words  as  he  passed  by,,  and 
made  no  reply.  He  hurried  on.  from  square  to  sq^uare  of 
the  city,  and  at  last  on  reaching  his  house,  ran  in,  and 
threw  himaelf  upon  the  sofa.  His  wife,  Asisa,  could^  not 
refrain  from  uttering  a  loud  screiam  as  she  saw  his  pale  face 
and  disturbed  form.  Her  five  sons,  who  were  playii^g  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  stopped  all  at  once,  for  their  father's 
face  was  so  sad  that  they  could  not  4.hink  of  playing  longer. 
All  the  slaves  around  looked  at  each. other,  trembled,  ^nd 
feared  for  their  lives. 

"  Do  tell  me,  my  dear  husband,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you,"  said  his  wife,  , 

"  Oh  !  nothing,  nothing  that  I  care  fo  telLyou  abo^f .'* , . 

'*  Nothii)g,  indeed;  sometjiipg. wo ndprful  has  happened! 
Do'lell  me  what  it  is  !     We  all  want  to  know!  " 


**  A  little  misfortune,  my  dear— a  great  .tnisfbrtui^i^-,  I 
should  say  1"         "^ 

"  ph^!  tell  it  to  me  ;  tell,  it  to  rne,  r^ow  :  I  ^9  >yai;il:  t^o  tkar- 
it  immediately,^'  pxcl^imed  his  wife,  almost  ii>,  despsir  as, 
she  slaid  the  words.       V.  ,         .,  ,      . 

Then  >{athan  .replied  :  "As  I  went  t!o-day  into  the  palace 
of  the  X)ey,.he  saluted  me  with.  the;se  words.  *  My  friend 
Nalnarn,  you  have  enemies.  ,  But-my  great  fner\c^^hiD,|an.d 
cotifidehce  in  yoiir".  honour  are  far  ffreat^r  than  ray  faith  io 
your  srantferer^.,  They^.maintain,:t^t^yQ.U^,hav.9.,f^j^d,^^ 
insiiriredfioi]  ;a^^^^  but,do^npt  fear  ;,,X(4o,n9it.f)pI^y.e 

a  word  or  it,  and  .1  fove  yoU  mor.e  than  ever.', ,  After, this,  to 
prove  that  our  relations  were  undisturbed,  he  handed  me  a 
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tobacco  pipe,  the  one  which  tHe  Bey  of  Constantinople 

presented  to  him,  and  asked  me  to  exchange  with 
> 

Lthan  then  stopped  a  moment  in  his  narrative  to  take 
h.  Asisa,  his  wife,  did  not  dare  to  breathe  loudly  lest 
night  miss  some  of  the  account.  Nathan  then  con- 
d: 

Vs  WQ'were  smoking  together  in  the  greatest  friendship, 
r  just  requested  me  to  hand  him  the  salt-box,  which 
)n  my  side  of  the  table  where  we  were  smoking,  and, 
y  excitement,  just  as  I  was  about  to  reach  it  to  him. 
body  touched  my  elbow,  and  the  salt-box  fell  over,  and 
alt  lay  scattered  between  me  and  the  Dey.** 
)h  !  alas  !  you  are  lost/'  said  his  wife,  with  a  cry  of 
» 

)w,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  people  in  the  East  are  very 
cious,  and  that  they  attach  the  greatest  importance  to 
nost  unimportant  things,  and,  above  all,  to  salt.  If 
s  tilted  over  and  scattered  between  two  persons,  it  is 
ys  taken  as  a  sign  of  hostility  and  betrayal.  Hence, 
e  Dey  of  Algiers  saw  that  Nathan  had  spilled  salt,  he 
it  as  a  confirmation  of  all  the  reports  that  he  had  heard 
ist  him. 

le  sum  and  substance  of  the  remaining  part  of  Nathan's  * 
was,  that  the  Dey  immediately  arose  from  his  seat,  told 
lan  that  he  now  believed  all  the  reports  that  he  had 
1,  and  that  he  must  leave  immediately,  and  that,  pro- 
Y,  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  life. 
e  next  day  a  messenger  came  to  Nathan's  house, 
h  was  now  the  abode  of  so  much  sorrow,  informing  him 
he  must  leave  for  prison,  and  that,  after  two  day's  im- 
nmcnt,  he  was  to  be  beheaded.  This  was  a  terrible 
/but  one  which  his  wife  and  elder  5on«  had  expected, 
v^ich  Nathan  himself  had  expected,  and  had  been  pre- 
\g  for.  He  knew  that  he  was  fully  innocent,  and  he 
ure  that  it  was  one  of  his  enemies  who  had  touched  Kls 


\ 
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arm,  and  n&de'him  spilTftie  sailt  between  liiinself  an<i  tHe 
Dey.     But  all  this  was  of  np.avail.     He  had  tofl^o  tp  pffson, 


that  now  they  must  learp  trades,  as  it  was  important  for 
them  to  nnd  means  of.  supporting  themselves.  They  all 
Willingly  adopted  her  sugs^estion,  and  one  after  another 
commenced  to  learrl  a  useful  trade.  ,  The  second  son  wa^ 
named  Cador,  and  it  was  he  who  afterwards  proved  more, 
of  a  support  to  his  mother  and  the  remaining"  children  than 
any  of  the  rest.  He  was  strictly  honourable  in  all  that^Vie 
did,  and  no  one,  of  alt  those  connected  with  the  great  jew- 
elry establishment  where  he  was  apprenticed,  was'mor^ 
highly  esteemed  for  honesty  of  character  than,  was  Cadbr. 
From  year  to  year  he  rose  in  thie  respect  olT  hfs  employers 
and  of  his  associates. 

The  principaftrian  in  th6. establishment  where  Cador  was 
had  occasion  to  send  to  a  distant  part  of  Algiers  to  ge^  a 
large  quantity  of  jewels,  and  ^e  concluded  that  Cador 
should 'undertake  the  important  commission.  Cador  was 
accordingly  called  to  him,  when  full  direction's  were  given 
him.  He  promised  to  carry  out  the  business  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  and  he  was  soon  dii  his  journey.  He  went  as 
straight  as  he  could  to  the  place  of  his  destination,  secured 
the  jewelry,  and  set  out  on  his  way  home.  Somehow  or 
other — ^  cannot  tell'  yOu  how — he  was  watched,  arid  some 
dishonest  persons  made  themselves  acquainted  with  bis 
mission.  Accordingly,  at  a  certain  point  on  his  way  home, 
he  wais  assailed  by  fifteen'  robbers.  But'  one  would  thihk 
that  fifteen  against  one  would  be  such  an  unequil  fight  that 
theirie  would  be  little  trouble  in  their  conquering  him.  Biut 
Cador  felt  that  his  hoilour  wais  at  stiake,  ihd  that  if  he  're- 
turned withbtit  the  jew'els  he  would  be  considered  dishonest, 
and  thus  bring  still  greater  disgrace  upon  his  family.  "^  The 
robbers  offered  him  his  life  and  liberty  if  he  would  give  up 
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the  jewels ;   but  "  No,"  ^aid  Cadoo  "  I  will  give  up  no- 
thing." "^  '  ,"  .     . 

Accordingly,  they  rushed  at  him ;  but  he,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  good  firm  rock  against  which  ta  le^n,  resisted 
their  blows  yery  successfully.  He  was  pretty  well  ^rrned ; 
but  the  best  of  his  weapons  was  an  excellent  stick,  with  a 
heavy  h^d,l)y  which  he' disabled  one  after  another  of  his 
assailants.  Finally  twetve  of  them  lay  helpless  around,  him, 
and  only  three  more  were  to  be  disposed  of.  Of  these 
three,  two  were,  struck  and  disabled  by  his  stick,  and  the 
last  one  he  secured  without  injury,  and  tied  him  with  a 
rope.  .   . 

>?ow,  this  seems  a  very  strange  account,  but  Providence 
was  favouring  jthe  noble  young  man,  and  gave  him  the 
upper  hand  over  his  enemies,  and  the  result  was  as  I  have 
related.  Of  course,  the  whole  circumstance  soon,  became 
known,  for  a  caravan  passed  that  way  an  hour  afterward, 
while  poor  Cador  was  lying  almost  helpless  himself  from 
the  excitement  and  fatigue  through  which  he  had  just 
passed.  He  told  the  whole  circumstance  to  the  leader  of 
the  carayan,  and  there  was  little  difficulty  in  believing  him, 
for  there  wai  the  plain  proof  of  every  word  that  he  had 
said. 

Cador,  on  reaching  his  home,  was  received  by  thousands 
of  the  citizens  with  as  much  honour  as  if  he  had  conquered 
an  army.  He  placed  all  the  jewels  before  his  employer, 
and  received  in  return  the  congratulations  of  the  firm  and 
of  all  his  associates. 

The  next  morning  the  Dey,  who  had  heard  all  about  the 
affair^  sent  for  Cador,  and  the  young  man  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  Dey's  palace. 

,  *'  I  have  heard  of  the   great  deed  that  you  have  per- 
formed, my  young  man,  and  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  some 
thing  about  it.     Tell  me  what  is  your  name,  and  all  about 
yourself." 

Cador,  making  a  low  bow,  then  related  to  the  Dey  the 
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unfortunate  end  of  his  father,  and  how  he  had  been  be- 
headed, and  how, he  himsplf  had  seen  the  pecessity  of  sup- 
porting his  i^iMy,' atiS-  i^alnlaii^irf'^^-'jfiij  Hiono'ur  of  his 
mother  and  his  remain^  ^coth^- , 

'*  Nathan  your  father  ? "  exclaimed  the  D^ey.  ■,.  '.'  loipPfisi- 

l   '•  It  is  pbssiblet  ysiJr  Majdst^,"  replied  Cador.     ?    /■','  /: 

"•Then 'the  father  who 'hid''SUc!h'«'  son  ns  yoirrs^lfi,'** 
nol'hafct  beeh  dishWioftfabiej^add  could/ therefar^Jj 
liaveeonspired'AgBtiiat'nifc'  ■■HH*'A9lnnoi:ent,ai»d  rti^i^ 
ef' that  innoGeni  man  resfe  npvrr  me!  \oa  "bnv^ffn 
revenged  my  crime'a'nd  the Injlirydtti'.e your  famll 
areitenthousamd  pieces 'Cf  gold  for  your  m 
hundred  thouBsnd  for  yourself!  'i'l'give  you  my  iaviurite 
horsei  Larnonsora-  But  thereisone'cOnditioft-1  dttachto 
all  this — and  that  is,  that' you-unlle  yourself  to  fflybPiny, 
and  take  thde  ad  of  my  favourite  ■Bedouins.*'!    ■  "  '  ''-'>''  ■". 

"I  thajik  you  for  your' good  estimialion','''  i^ptied  CoAdi; 
V  but  Lean  never  take  an^part  kgainstthelife  t^f'W-hilMiari 
being,  luilese  it  be  in  selF-defencai"       ^.         'l      '  '■-' ■ 

This  Dey  then  ^aw  that  he  could 'hnvfi'  no  .hopO'-iuf'tiK- 
ceeding'  with  the  noble. Cador,  and,  therefore,  gave-uji'Ae 
effort.  '  '  -■-■•'  '.'■;■...- 

'  "  Have  J'ou^then,"  said  he/'FitoWishoa'that  TcMi  grat- 
%!■"•■■    '         ■  ■■■■■'         '■       ■•^-        ■■    -      •■ 

.1' Wishes  I  havei"  railed  Cador  ;■*' but  the  onlj^  fafour 
that  I  ask  of  yott  is.  that  your  Majesty  wilt,  in  fottiM,  tiev4!r 
take  the  life  of  a  human  being  witheur  duly- <«rteidert^^ 
beCare-h^d  wiiethtr  'you  ere  deating.;  justly  or-  'unjustly. 
Lifeis  thegiEt  of  Ood*  8nd  God  is  stronger  than  yaaatiA 
all  hien,"  ■      1-      -  -  :■■■,:. 

Ihat  'w«  the  lesnon'  which  the  noble  Cador  tabg}^  the 
D^  of  Algiers  and  il  Was  onei-which  iie  -nevtr  fa^gM. 
Thos  w3»:faoTie9t  old  Nathan,  avenged  lny  the  stin  who  would 
not  be  bribed  to  be  dishonest  or' to  do  any  m^n  »ct.  ■ 


%\ubss  Mttitii.  6a  a  Itc. 

A  TRUB  STORT. 

T  was  a  beautiful  night  in  the  Autumn  of 

i& ,  as    three   boys,    brothers,  said, 

"  GoqA  night  father,  good  night  molher," 
and  playfully  ran  off  to  bed.  The  moon 
was  throwing  her  bright  beams  into  each 
room,  so  that  they  needed  no  candle.  On 
arriving  on  the  landing  leading  to  the 
different  apartments,  one  remarked, 
"  Father  has  cut  the  comb  from  the 
hives,  and  sproad  it  out  to  drain,  so  let  us  go  in  and  take  a 
little  honey."  .  "  Agreed,  agreed,"  cried  all,  but  who  should 
go  first  became  a  question  of  debate.  The  youngest  was 
afrai4  to  goalone,  and  all  could  not  go. together,  because 
fatber.and  mother  were. below,  and  upon  the  least  noise  the 
thieve*  would  be  detected,  and  detection  would  bring  upon 
them  the  rod,  and  a  little  preaching  about  disobedience 
and  its-consequeticea.  AIL  wer«  agreed  that  that  must  be 
avoided:  but  how, was  the  question.  So  the  trio  stood 
for  some  time,  suggesting  plan  after  plan,  only  to  be  given 
up  at  not  safe.  At  length,  number  one  said,  "  I  have  it, 
I  h»ve  iti  I'll  take  in  number  three  with  me ;  you  number 
two„maJfe  a  noise  in  your  room,  whilst  we  are  therei  and 
wheriLWe  eome  back  you  shall  go  in  and  have  your  fill." 
Tlw  plan  was  adopted,  as  it  bade  defiance  to  detection  i 
hut.aU  the  while  conscience  was  sbying,  "It  is  wrong  boys,  it 
is  wrong  boys ;  say  your  prayers  and  go  to  bed :  '*  and  I  am 
i»t  ^^tesurethattheydid  not  feel,  secret  as  their  actbns 
wei;*^  "Thou  Godiseest  us."  But  conscience  was  .trifled 
with,. andthe  teachings  of  pious  parents,  and  the  instruct 
tion  of  Sabbath -ScbuMi I  teachers  were  set  aside.  The  temp- 
tation was  "  Honey,  honey,"  and  honey  was  sweet.    Num- 


ber  one  and  three  proceeded  on  tip-toe,  to  eat  the  tempting 
morsel,  and  soon  returned,  saying  in.  soft  accent5,"How 
sweet !  beautiftir,  '  beautiful !"  Smack,  smack,  went  their 
lips,  in  high  glee  with  Ihe  delicious  sweet ;  they  iitile 
dreaming  that  their  joy  would  soon'  be  turned  to  sorrow, 
"Ndw  number'fw6,*'3aid  nuiViber  one,  "look  sharp,"  and 
away  heweht.'not'thinking'W'ene  moment  that  God  had 
Hi^detectiveth^H;;  yet  there  lie  was,  hid  ih"'  a  peculiarly 
COristractbd  placid,  with' His  Veapbn  sharp'' and  pointed, 
f*4dy  to  pierce  it(y-t1iat  nilgiir'(kmie  near.  Number  Luo 
having  reached  the' desifierf'dlJject,  fooked  with  admiration 
on  the  t«mptitig  liquid  and  maiden  comb,  pale  mid  shinin^r 
under  the  moon's  silvery  beiliis.  '  Bit  after  b't  u.is  taken, 
but  suddenly  a  rAovement  Was  heard  telow ;  so  grasping  a 
llirge  piece,'  and  without'lool&igitover,iie'fKfvisf  it  into  his 
mouth,  and  in  a  moment  Gods  pblidemanarrested'Mm  on  the 
Spot;  abce  hidden  in  his  cell  had  stung  him  in  the  toiigue. 
HaslJn^  back  to  number  one'Snd  two,  he 'cried,'" 'We 'are 
caught,  we  are  caught,  a  bee  lias  Stuiig  me  In  the  toiigue !" 
No#  the  twti  culprits  bygah,'ivith  "the  wounded  one,  to 
tretnble.  "  Don't  call  out,  don't  call  out,"  cried  the  efdest, 
"stop  (ill  we  are  in  bed."  Off  went  the  cTdthes,  iri  great 
haste,  and  without  betiding  their  knees  in  prayer  to  God 
for  pardon;  they  sprang  irito  bed  to'  hide  their  giiitty  heads, 
and  poor  number  two  was  left  to  ^roilaim  their  guilt.  But 
in  a  few  mbmeni^  thjs  b'ecame  a'  difiicult  matter.  The 
weapon  by  which  (he  thief  Was  pierced  was  tipped  with  poi- 
son, and  every  moment  it  was  rankling  through  the  'tongue: 
so  that  the  tongue  became  Stiff  and  swollen,  so  much  tTiat 
not  3  word  could  be  uttered 'distinctly ;  so'  he  cried  "  Fa-er, 
fa-er."  Soon  this'was  changed  to  a  disrnal  noise  "  ali-er, 
ah-er."  Hearing  a  cty  s6  unusual,  father  and  liibther 
hurried  up  stairs,  and  taming  the  light  of  their  candle  upon 
the  bed  from*hetice  came  a  moanliig  noise;  they  beheld 
number  twto  with  niouth  wide  open,  th^  tongue  'sWdlten  to  an 
;,  arid  protruding,  and'the  swelling  rapidly  ex- 
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ten^ng  down  the  throat.     In  a  moment  the  truth  flashed 
across  their  niinds  ;  but  there  was  oo  time  for  chastisement; 
a  remedy  must  be  provided  to  counteract  the  poison.  This 
was  done,  and  after  three  l^ours  of  intense    agony^  agony 
arisiji;ig  not  so  nauch  from  the  sting,  as  the  fear  of  death 
aiid  hellT— the  swelling  abated  and  ^the  trembling  thief  was 
left  to  reflect  upon  his  folly,  and  to  be  among  his  friends,  a 
standing  monument  of  the  truthfulness  of  God's  wordsj  "  Be 
sure  yQMT  s{n  will  And  you  out.''    Should  these  remarks 
be  seen .  by  him,  for  he   is ^, now  a  Christian   minister,  he 
will  pardon  the  writer  in  his  endeavours,  by  a  rehearsal  of 
hiis  youthful  folly,  ^to  ^tcach  the  , young  that  poisonous  ^s>a 
bee  sting  may  be,  ^here  is  a  stipg,  the  ppison  of  which  is 
far  mbre  dangerous,  unless  the  remedy   be  soon  applied^ 
The  bee  sting  onl^  affects  the  part  around ,  that  into  which 
tlie  poison  is  injected,  but  the  sting  referred  to  affects  the 
whdie  ^an^  body  and  soul,  and  all  have  been  stung  by  it^ 
'*1?6t  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin,  ,^o  death  has  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned.".  "Tfhe  stipg  of. death  is  sin."     Death  could  not 
have  entered  into  the  world,  if  sin  had  not  entered  first  : 
sin  not  only  introfiuced  death,  bujt  has  armed  it  with  all 
its  destroying  force.    ,  The  effects  of  sin's  poison  are  to  be 
seen  in  ^isoE^dipncq,  thieving,  lying,  cursing,  drunkenness, 
and^irttie  evils  which  afftict. mankind,   and  it  is  not  in  the 
powerof  vinegajr,  or  ni^re,  or  earthly  physician,  to  heal  the 
poisonecl  ones.'    There  is  only  one  kind  of  balm  and  one 
PJvy^ici'an  that  can  arrest  and  destroy  the  poison   of  sin  :  a 
fountain  of  spiritual  healing  is  ,  opened  in    Jesus  for  sin. 
Many  specimen  cures  you.  have  recorded  in    the  Gospels. 
His  precious  blood  pleanseth   from  all  sin.     The  boy  fond 
of  pilfering,,  the  girl  that  does  not  always  speak   the  truth, 
and  those  j^ilty  of  all  manner  of  sin   may    be  healed; 
but  the  remedy  p.rpvided  must  t>e.  applied,    used»  appro-i 
priated>   made    your  own.     **He  died    for    me,    to    par- 
don me,  to  heal  me."    **  Heal  me  O  Lord'.  at\d  \s\\^  \i^ 
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healed."  "Lord  I  believe.  Precious  balm,  precious  medicine, 
precious  blood,  'tis  mine,  'lis  mine."  "O  death  where  is  thy 
sting-,  O  grave  where  is  thy  viotory  ?  "  "  The  siing  of  death 
is  sin  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  But  thanks  be  to 
God  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jestu 
ChrisL"  T.  Edwariis. 


_^f^  HE  female  alligator  will  not  ailowttie  male 
lo  approach  her  nest.  He  has  a  glutton- 
ous habit  of  eating  all  the  eggs,  thus 
necessilaling  her  laying  more,  which  shp 
does  not  like  to  do-  So,  whenever  she 
Cliches  him  in  that  reig.hbourhood,  slip 
tlira'-Ties  him  on  general  principles:  he 
either  has  done  mischief  or  intends  it — 
al  any  rate,  he  is  meddling  in  domestic 
Ji'serves  snubbing.  1  am  lold  that  it  is  really 
msing  to  see  the  big  bully  slick  his  tail  between  his  legs 
and  sneak  off,  the  very  in;agc  cf  a  henpecked  husband, 
after  one  of  fhese  conjugal  scordings.  He  is  rot  by  any 
means  a  model  husband  ;  and  although  he  takes  his  thrash- 
ings kindly,  he  revenges  hirt-iself  by  wsfching  until  ^the 
eggs  are  really  hatcbtd,  and  tlien  eals  up  as  many  of  .tlie 
causes  of  the  family  dispute  as  he  «an  catch.  Voung  alli- 
gators don't  like  to  know  their  bwn  fathers.  '7.' 
,  I  beard  of  but  few  instances  where  these  creatures  Hflve 
attacked  grown  tnen.  They  are  fond  of  children,  fifid 
show  their  atfacbmenl  to  Ihe  cffspring  of  ether  people 
astheytfctclhertown.  In'onc  instance,*  hen  a  man  pnbtwe- 
back  was  crossing  a  fcrd,  hewas    seiied  by  the  leg,  but 
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when  his  dog  plunged  in,  the  alligator  left  his  leg  to  tdke 
the  more  delicate  morsel.  In  another  iiV^ance,  an  alligator 
struck  at  a  mule  pulliirg  a  edrt;and  bit  out  two  spokes 
from  on«  of  the  "^iiEheels^  l6glV»ng^  a"  tooth  -sticking  in  one  as 
a  memento  of  the  visit.  He  hurried  off  with  great  speed — 
on  the  look-out,  I  suppose,  for  a  dentist. 

'Gators  like  dogs,  pigs^^  and  j,;oung  darkies.  The  dog^ 
is  a  special  favourite.  The  whine  of  an  alligator  is  easily 
mistaken  for  that  of  a  puppy,  and  may  mislead  a  young 
and  inexperienced  dog*- rAwisfe^ Florida  dog  will  not  go 
boldly  down  to  the  water  to  drink;  he  learns  by  experience 
after  having:  been  ^aten  oncepr  twice.  If  th^ixbre  is  6ipen 
lie  wilt  draw'alt .'£he  alligalors  to  oneplacj^  tpr;i)arUj[ng 
and  then  scamper  off  to  some  other  ^pfkce  wbire 
the  coast  is  clear;  of  he  will  creep  down  to^a^^molst  *'Spot, 
tail  down,  body  crouched,  eyes  skinned  and  eaVsujJ^^pHifth- 
ing  his  paws  before  him  slowly  to  feel  the  water,  lapping  it 
without  noise,  and  then  sneaking  away  again. — Lip^incotfs 
Magazine 
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Zh  ?^'utiGi;v.t-tiffii  of  triivi.'iliuuitn  into  (EuqluiS. 

^y'^i^HEinlroduction  of  Christianity  inio  England 
" "'"  '  '  is  generally  attributed  to  St.  Augustine. 
He  was  originally  a  Monk  of  Rome,  but 
was  sent  with  about  iorty  other  Monks 
to  convert  the  natives  to  tlie  Christian 
religion.  This  mission  was  underlaken  in 
the  year  596,  Augosline  and  his  com- 
panions having  passed  through  France 
embarked  for.  Britain,  They  landed  .on 
After  a  short  time  they  repaired  to 
Elhelbert,  King  of  Kent,  who.iUowed  them  to  preach  with- 
out mnlestation,  and  assigned  them  a  residence  in  Can- 
terbury, then  called  Dorobernia.  Of  thiscity  St.  Augustine 
was  the  first  Archbishop.  He  is  usually  styled  the  Apostle 
ofthe  English.     Our  cut  represents  an  interview  with  some 
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ish  slave  children  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Their  fair  an 
:iru1  countenances  are  said  to  haye  made  such  an  im 
ion  as  to  lead  to  the  senllin^^w  V(uEUStine  and  hi 
iguest^^scue  thef-'ti<KM>i#iil»^riViuF'Mwitt7  ' 


•§abj  l^'r; 


^J^sll^^: 


Jaw  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." began  little 
May  Brldgeman,  kneeUng^on  .th«  hate 
floor  beii-de  her  bed,  two  chubby  hands 
covering-  her  face,  and  two  tiny,  difn- 
pled  feet,  at  othec  times  so  restless, 
lying  quieify  on  the  cold  boards  j  for 
May  had  been  taught  that  ahe  must 
behave  very  reverently  when  speaking 
to  her  Father  in  heaven,  who  was  now 
At  the  end  of  her  little  prayer,  she  had 
:o  ask  heaven's  blessings  upon  her  friends, 
ess  of  her  sins.  But  May  was  only  three 
ot  knowing  the  meaning  of  that  sad  word 
she  always  called  it  "sense."  Her  mother  had  never 
cted  her  mistake,  or  told  her  the  meaning  of  sin,  for 
)fteti  thought,  with  a  sigh,'  that  her  little  girl  would 
it  all  too  soon.  But  on  the  evening  of  which  I  am 
5  you,  little  May  prayed  -. 

)  Lord !  bless  my  dear  mamma  and  all  my  good 
Is,  and  my  pretty  flowers  in  the  window;  and  forgive 
I  my  sense — all  you  can,  all  I  can  hai'd  Amen." 
d  then  she  sprang  into  her  mother's  arms,  a  happy 
beaming  in  her  blue  eyes  ;  and,  after  many  good-night 
I,  was    snugly    tucked  in  bed,  and  soon  fell  sound 

s.  Bridgeman'  returned  to  her  work  with  a  heavy  heart. 
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She  was  a  dress-c^p  ;inaker,    .pre^TCaps„.JI,ff^Pp9se  you 
know,  are  those  pij^tty  .c^^ps  ,wQifp  tiy^pldrjl^fjiis^.    I'fhere  are 
many  young  girlsj  and  older,  jvcmjiea,  i^Qp^f^lOr^^fn   .their 
living  by  making  them..  .Son^etime?s>,th^fl^^j^,jji^ij^3i5^f  ..this 
work,  and  good  prices  I  are  paid.     But,^t..l;l?e.tirfte.of  which 
lam  telling  you,  there  was  Vfitfy  littl^.,vfprk;,^tp;be  had  of 
any  kind,  for  it  was  during  the  Waru      ^i^^cJjqs.  b^ing  very 
poorly,  p.yd,  Mr^.  Bridgem^O  had.bijtlittle,.5a,.da,..  .Still, 
she  was  thankful  for  any  work,  and  was  glad  to  fill  up  her 
spare  time  by   makiqg  spldi^r^'shjucff  jf$^.^s^j;(q;)eij|qqja|^iece, 
ahd  knapsacks  for  threepence.      But  matters'  were-  daily 
getting  worse^     Spmetin^es  the^  maj^  for  ;vj^fjflpi^^h§  .  i;nade 
dre§s-caps  was  nof  able  to  pay  her,  and  she   had. tp,  wait 
till  he  could  get  the  money.     She  hac^  ^^V  ^^Bi  -w^jtipg  a 
long  while,  and  might  not  be  paid,  for  wee^^^^Q.come*     The 
man  who  had  given  her  the  soldiers'  shirU  )l^  qiake   had 
gone  away  without  paying  her,  and  she  knew,  nqt  whe^re  to 
look  for  him.     She  had  only  one  dollar  left,  and.  there  was 
but  little  food  in  the  cupboard-r-nof.  enough ,fq. last  two. days 
longer.    Then  her  month's   rent  would  bp  du^.  within  a 
fortnight.    To  be. sure,  Jtwas  hot  much  thall  >He  .   pa^d  for 
her  one  room,  on  the  top-floor  of  a  teneincnt-house— only 
four  dollars  a  mpnt^h  ;  but  where  wa&^^He.to.  get,  that  much, 
knd  how  were  she  an4  her  little  May  io  live^  .meanti^nie  ? 

The  hours  passed  b^,  and  Mrs.  Bridg^mjan  vi^Of^ed  stead- 
ily on,  a  tear  now  and  then  fallini:  pn  the  l^e,  and  ribbon 
in  her  hands.  She  thought  of  h^  noble  h|isbai>pU  who  had 
died  on  a  distant .  battle-fiel(J*  She  thought  of.  her.  ,girl- 
hood's  happy  home,  and  of  her  parent?  now  \y'ix)g  side  by 
side  in  the  country  Qhurchy?ird  ;  a^d  then.of  .her  .merry 
childhood,  and  of  the  brother  who  h^d  sjiare4  it.^ith  her. 
Her  brother !  Oh  I  if  Ho  were  but  living  I .  Wpuld  he  not 
make  her  comfortable  and  happy:— thaj;  ^Qar.  brother,  whom 
she  had  .never  seen  since  he  left  his  father's  hou^e  fourteen 
years  before  ?  A  light-hearted>  brave^  jmpulsive  fipllow  of 
twenty-five,  he  had  joined  a  small  band  of  adventurers,  and 
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started  for  California.  At  that  time  it  was  a  long,  perilous^ 
overland  journey ;  and  the  only  tidings  they  had  ever 
heard  of  him  since  his  departure,  was  that  he  and  his  com- 
panions had  perished  on  the  way! 

The  next  morning,  while  they  were  at  breakfast,  little 
May  enjoying  it  immensely,  her  mother  said  : 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  darling,  when  you  ask  God   to 
*  forgive  you  all  your  scnsci* " 

**  Why,  cents,     mamma — money !       Don't  you  know  ? 
Pennies  V* 

"  And  d6  you  ask  Him  every  night  to  give  you  money^ 
May?" 

*•  Yes,  mamma.  Don't  we  want  money?  Can't  He  give 
it  to  us?** 

Mrs.  Bridgemarf  was  silent,  thinking  whether  it  would 
be  best  to  explain  h6r  little  one's  mistake.  She  concluded 
to  wait  till  May  was  old  enough  to  understand  something 
of  the  naturie  of  sin  and  forgiveness.  The  child's  faith  was 
wonderful ;  but  the  mother  was  anxious  to  know  if  it  was 
as  strong  as  it  was  simple,  and  s'he  said  : 

*'  But,  May,  God  doesn't  give  you  any  money." 
**  No,  but  He  will,  mamma?      He  will  when  I  get  big  1 
And  then  I'll  give  it  all  to  you  !" 

When  the  bi^eakfast-things  were  washed  and  put  away^ 
the   room  swept  and  dusted,  and  the   bed  neatly  maile, 
Mrs.  Bridgeman  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  telling  May 
■  that  she  was  going  to  try  to  get  some  sort  of  work, 

**  And  you  may  polish  tlie  window,  my  darling,  and  put 
a  very  little  waller  on  ytmr  floweris  *  while  I  am  gone,"  she 
said  as  she  kissfed  t\\t  little  girl  and  bade  her  good-bye. 


ways 

danger.      The  nicest  thing  that  Way 

the  lower  WindoW-pafies  with  dry  paper ;  'and  this  was  done 

so  often  that  they  "alWkjrs  shone  fike  clearest  crystal.    Then 

the  care  of  her 'flbwers  to6k  tip  much  bf  May's  time. 
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When  her  mother  went  out  in  s^rch  ofwork^  leaving  her 
alone,  the  little  girl  went  at  onceto  her  tasky  and  standing 
on  tip-toe,  |>o1ished  the  window-panes  till  they  shone  like 
diamonds.  Then  she  carried  some  dear^jcold  welter  in  the 
milk  pitcher  and  carefully  watered  her  flbwersi  giving  each 
a  little  at  a  time. 

Among  them  was  a  beautiful,  half-6pcft^rosej.  as  white  as 
the  snow  when  it  first  f^Us  from  the  sky;  Near  by  stoed  a 
large  rose-geranium,  with  its  fragrant  dark  *  green  leaves. 
May  looked  first  atone,  then  at  the  other.  She -remem- 
bered having  seen  a  little  girl — only  a  little  bigger  than 
herself— sitting  at  a  stfeet-corner  selltngilowers.  A  gentle- 
man had  bought  a  btinch  and  put  it  in  His  buttonhole,  and 
the  little  girl  had  put  the  money  in  her  pocket. '  And  that 
bunch  of  flowers  was  a  white  rose  with  geraniuin-leaves  and 
so'  on,  all  around  it. 

May  stood  looking  at  her  treasures,  hertiny  mouth  wide 
open,  and  her  blue  eyes  growing  bigger  and  bigger.  ,It  was 
like  cutting  off  one  of  her  own  golden  curls  to  cut  her  white 
rose  from  it^  stem.  But  her  mamma  wanted  money:  and  tying 
on  her  little  hood.  May  took  the  scissors  from  her  ipother's 
work-box  and  cut  off  her  white  rose  and  four  large  geranium 
leaves.  Of  course  she  cut  the  stems  so  short  that  dhe  could 
hardly  hold  them  with  her  little  fat  hands;  and  of  course 
she  didn't  know  enough  to  tie  them  together  with  a  bit  of 
thread.  Grasping  the  white  rose  aiid  four  green  leaves  in 
one  hand,  she  clung  to  the  banisters  with  the  other,  and 
soon  made  her  way  down  the  long,  long  stairs  and  into 
the  street.  Then  she  hurried  on,  straight  on,  till  she  c^tne 
to  Broadway.  Standing  there  in  the  busy  crowd,  bewildered 
with  the  noise,  and  frightened  to  find  herself  alone  among 
such  a  multitude  of  people,'  she  looked  across  this  street, 
and  there  at  the  opposite  corner  stood  a  little  girl  with 
flowers  for  s^le  I  May  was  sure  this  was  the  very  little 
girl  whom  she  had  seen  selling  flowers,  and  thought  she 
must  go  right  over  there  and  stand  beside  her.     So  she 
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started  across^' wt.  Carriages^;  carts>'  stages^'Wag^ons^:  ahd 
vehicles  of  atiitlnds;  vnaet  vnshing^uprand  dQVftii  that  narcow; 
way  whteb  i»^dt  unjustly  «aUed  Broad,  h  fiat  Ma^rwafsnot 
afraid.  >fSh«r  though tofv  nothiitg^'but  hde  diowlsrs^  ^AdHtto 
mai^)l^^hci^W9Uldrbring^  dn4*hpw  glad  t  her  •^nfiOMAa  woiild 

be.  ^Mii .  ■    Jr.    li;  !r)  t* 

Sherfiadr^goive  lab^o^t  a'  db^eik  i  step6  o£  dhe  wayt,  herndny • 
feet  buxried  in  tile  mud>  andher  ^yes  fixed  od/y the  .whitd 
rose  and>.g;reeli  Jisaveat^nVhep  hfend, -  when-euddenly-a 
pQligefiiai^'^rWhislle  sourided  shfttp  aadishinil><and'  sevjer^ 
menrsboM^d  aloud>.  and  there  was  a  grea^  commodore aU( 
around  her.  .The  next  ifistaatdittle^May  wa$  ihDown  down* 
under  thtrhorseB':'f4et>  andrthe  nei^t  she  sinassfliiatdied  up 
and' damped  iniiriaty l^y  a/5trongrnian  who  thad  seen. : jbenjust'iir 
time  lo^/saverhdriltfe*  -^i-.-'-.ui   -■•■;■,..-:.-■  w --^    v  li    ■■,  ■*-  ■.  .(< 

A  crowd  gathered  around  him  as  soon\as  he  reached  the 
sidewaUfirwitb  -the  tittle  gtrh  in  .his^asrmsi  r  Everybody  bej^an 
talking  atr Ojp^ie*  . -  -j  ..-s.-i'-, 

V^ If  y«iifc'll)  hold  oh .  a  minute^  I'll  question  her/^  said  the 
mat\»i  looking 'ipttifuUy>  at  <:the'rf<righlenjed,'  weeping  child; 
<<Perh«fps.ftWeeaiit  teU  something  about  herself*  What's 
youmAS«ye^19iiyilitt}e|g[irl?V   .  :  f  -  .:  :r  ;./ 

M ay^ '  ansivvlerBd  betweeo  i  her  <  sobs^r^teUmgr  -not  only :  her 
name^  but  where  she  lived,  and  why  she  was]  out  alone; and 
all  about  ;}t4'/ThQ<tBll>  strengtmain,rkeeping  her  in  his  arms, 
quietly. t«idt  those  laround.  him  that  he  iwfould  take  her  home^ 
and  startjed  off  with  her^  followed  by  a  number  of  halfp* 
groiyn^))oys»  ;whp  cuieby,onie  d»>pped  of]^a£tera  little  .wbiler 
leaving  Ipkim  U>  pursue  his  w.ay  aktna.  .  kiwasr<not  longbei*^. 
fore  he  stood  at  the  street-door  of  the  house  where  May 
lived. ,  Then  ,he  perched  her  upon  his  shoulder,  and  went 
up  the  long  flights  of-  stairs  without  stopping  till  he  came 
to  the  door  of. May's  home.  He  put  her  down,  and  she 
opened  the  door.  Mrs.  Bridgeman  had  not  yet  come  home, 
so  the  kind  man  whohadsayed  May'sJife  seated  himself  by 
the  table  to  wait  for  her,  and  began  to  look  over  the  family 


Bible,  a  tear  now  and  then  falling  from  his  eyes  upon  the 
pages  ;  and  May  stood  in  the  comec  watching  him,  with 
her  finger  in  her  mouth,  till  she  heard  hec  mother'a  step 
upon  the  stair,  and  then  she  ran  and. opened  £h«L^dpoil    ■ 

But  Mrs.  Bridgeman  did  not  come  in.  She<dnh|r,  stood 
there,  her  hand  on  the  door-knob,  and  looked  as  if  firi|^tened 
at  the  stranger,  until  he  Fose  and  said^  stroitcliiiig:  oDut  his 
arms  toward  her:  i  ;h^j>  ■};> 

'*  Mary  I  Mary !  have  I  found  you  at  laist  ?  "        *  \ .  ft       . 

And  then  May's  mother  threw  her  arms  around  hicntiiJc, 
and  cried :  \'       . 

•*  O  Willie  I  ray  brother !  my  brother  S  "  '  •   ''-i 

And  then — but  poor  little  May  could  hardly  understand 
it«— fihc  was  told  that  this  strange  man  who  had  saved  lier 
Mfe  was  her  own  uncle  Willie — her  mother's* 'iong^lost 
brother.  He  had  come  home  very  rich;  and  had^6pe^t  two 
years  looking  for  his  poor  sister  and  her  little  -  daughter 
May. 

All  that  day  her  uncle  Willie  stayed  and  talked  '■  yitith 
May's  mamma,  and  the  next  day  they  went  away  from  4!he 
little  room  in  the  top  of  the  tenemeni*house,  Ui  <iivi^  in  a 
beautiful,  beautiful  home.  And  May  did  not  forget  to  take 
her  pet  ik>wers  with  her,  only  they '  weiTe  transplanted  Into 
handsome  flower-pots.  -.     . 

And  so  May's  prayer  was  answered ;  for  the  Ldrd  seht 
her  rich  uncle  to  make  her  and  her  dear  mother  comfortable 
and  happy.  .  * 

And  May  always  had  plenty  of  cents  to  give  to  -  theii  p6i>^ 
little  flower-giris  as  she  passed  themin  the  street.. >    ■     - 1 
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BAR  ,  Vi>wno"Fdi»*dsi— Through  '  th* 
poodjiess  ()fiiGodw»are  spared  to  tom- 
iniwceiaDOtber yesiriSind-I 'tincerety  trust' 
it*illbe  a  Viappy  ohe  to  youall— and  if 
you  are  truly  good,   you'will   be  happy. 
Well;  l.havebeenwondferipgwliat  we  could 
best  do  to  interestj  and  instruct  ourselves 
during  each  month  of  the  year,  and  at 
last  I  have  fijted  otf  tht  Mkiwmg  phwr. 
I  shall -want'you  tb  give  yoJr  best  attention,  and   care- 
fully to  use  yoifr  Brbles.     1  will  select  a  certain   word,   and 
see  hpwtnuch'ttiay  bo  learnt  frohi  ii  in  the  Bible. 

This^moAth'oiirwdrd  shall  be  Water,  on  which  I  have 
found  these>4essons( —  '  ,;'<":- 

The  Duty  of  Benevolence.      Matthew  x.  42 ;  Mark  iit.  41; 
We  muscbe  darne^t  in  prayer."'  Lamentations  ii.  '19.    '  ' 
The  foolishness  of isin.    Jeremiah  H.  13, 
Thfl  bl«esiiigs  which  the  Gospel  will  produce  in  our  world. 

God  ts  Wtingto'give  His  HoIy'Spimtoall  whoask  Him,' 

Isaiah  xii.  3.     John  iv,  10,  14. 
Thomoftalklyor  mart,    a  Samuel  14.  "14- 
Th* '  miscEy  of  the  wicked;    Isaiah, iiw  i,3j'Eiekiei-vii.  17, 

xxi.  7;  2  Pelerii.  17. 
,  The- pn> vide nde  of  -God  in  supplying  the  Wants    6fHia 

people.    Isaiah  XHK.  20;  Psalm  cxvil,  35, 
The  necessity  of  regeneration.    Johniii,  5;  Hebrews  x,  23. 
The  severity  of  God's  wrath.     Hosea  v.  10. 

Thus  you  see  the  Bible  teaches  us  at  least  ten  important 
lessons  from  the  simple  word.  Water.  There  are  several 
others  mentioned  which  I  should  like  you  to  find  out  for 
yourselves.  This  you  will  soon  do  if  you"  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures," and,  I  am  sure  the  search  will    do  you  good,  es. 
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pecially  if  it  be  in»de  with  an  earneit  praysr  for  God  10 
bleas  K>  jrou  what,  you  learn,  and  enable- you  to  ptacdce  it 
in  dailylife.  ■  "  ■■>.-■     '   .-■  ■■ 

Ouciwoni  (text  ttMnthwillbe'EyeiwhidilllMrve-vb  doubt 
will  teach .ismanyusttfill  thiftg».  '  Ldst td try Mnd-sae  1m>w 
many.    Againiwithingyou  a  "  HappJ>  New'MeaPt^.i 


^Ts  HirtKs  f  wgo^. 


f  Y  H10THERwaspwidi:|«^.and,,I  ber  only 
child.  We  lived  in.  l^jt^op,,  i^  what 
part  I  do  not  know,  but/I  ,r.eraepiber  a 
longj  narro*v>  and  wrenched,  coufj;,  and 
thouEh  it  is  years  ag9,.,lc^i)  ^l^qst.see 
the  garret  which  was  ourihojne. .  Mothc 
went  out  charing,  and. I  iv^s  left  with  a 
neighbour,. til),  as  I  grew,(Jder,  .motber 
fou(^d  chat  she  could  np  longer  afford  the 
penny  which  was  charged  for  minding  me.  ,  iSq  !■.  used  to 
stay  in  bed>.  locked  ^p  in  the  garret,  wjth  a  hpni^h.  ot  bread 
for  my  dinner  by  my  side ;  and  there  I  lay  4)1  day,  counting 
the  cracks  in  the  ceiling,  or  playing  as  well.  as.  J  .could  by 
myself,  feeling  very  lonely  and  miserable,  Jjll  tl)e  clocks  of 
a  church  close  by,  rung  out  the  hour  wh^n  motheu  would 
l^ave  off  work  and  come  home.  But  the  dai.ljf.  labour,  was 
too  much  for  her  i  she  fell  iJl  i  little  by  little  her  .strength 
failed  her,.and  she  had  to  give  up  work.  Qne  after  fuio^- 
er,  all  our  littlebits  of  furniture  were  sold,  aqd  thpy  were  .very 
few;  then  she  parted  with  her  .Sunday  goyn,  and  Qry.littie 
brown  coat  of  which  I  was  so  proud;  but  time  wpnt on  and 
she  grew  no  stronger,  and  at  last,  as  1  know  now,  she  gave 
up  hope  of  ever  bcjng  well  again.  ... 
One    morning,  it  was  my  birthday,  1  remember,  and  I 
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/e  ye&r»  old^  she  cailed  -  nhto  4ler/and  sail),  '  *'  We 
iiig'.»Journey>'DH!n}  into^the. (country  f '4  iwed  'to  -HVe 
vhen  I  was  a  little  girl."  I  clapped  my  hk'^d^  ^ith 
die-thai&j^htcrfra  jmtfreey^'ithoilgii^i  hA&  A0"td6a'  'of 
cas^meaint  by  ^the  covgatrf;  'but'  mother  looked  sad, 
awingk'me^kb  her,"^dke  so  gyavely;  that  I  listened 
doKii  f" My  child,"  she  said,  "God  is  going  to  take 
:  away  from  you;  I'm  going  to  a  happy  place,  but 
ot  bear  to  leave  my  little  Dan  alone,  and  I'm   going 

country  to  find  your  aunt,  and  ask  her  to  take 
*  you  when  iTiti  g^bhe/**  i  ■  • 
lon't  want  aunt,"  I  cried  ;  "  Mammy  shan't  gb 
''  and"  I  sobbed  bitterly,  "with  a  child's  unreasoning 
I'had  fbrgotten  my  grief,  however,  the  licit  *  morn- 
hen  mother"woke  m6  early ;  she  had  her  bonnet  on^ 
was  soon  dressed  in  the  little  slop  whicl^' shehaB 
d  for  me  the  daty  before.  I  can't  tell  how  she.nlielk^ 
did,  but  I  fhink  hei*  love  for  her  'little  boy  giiVe' jejlr 
th  to  pres^  on.  She  knew  that  thy  aunt  livefi  nfear 
rd,  biitthis  wAs  all,  for  they  had  hot  met  for  yjeikfe, 
either  bfthemthoii^t  of  writinf^.' 
had' walked  eight  days,  resting  at  night  feither  in 
:otta^6or  utider  a  hhy-stack,  whehnlother*s  strength 
ailed  *,  it  was  e\'ening;  we  found  a  deserted  cpttage, 
it  door  or  window^,  but  still  it  'was  some  shelter. 
mother  lay  sill  night,  her  h^ad  uport  my  lap.  She 
t  speak  mudh/but  I  knew  that  she  was  praying,  and 
d'  her  say  overand  over  again,  "  O  God,  take  c^'re 
boy,  my  little  orphan  boy."  When  'morning  cdme 
ddenly  raised  herself,  atid  a  light  shone  in  her  eyes  :' 
iel,'*  she  said,  '*  I'm  going  to  heaven ;  Jesus  will  take 
±e,  and  he  will  care  fdryo^.  Pm  not  afraid  W  leave 
.W;  Odd  i$"the  Father  of  th^ fatherless;  and  'he  will 

you." 
1  she  fell  back,  her  eyes  closed,  and  a  happy  smile 
on  her  face,  but  she  never  nioved  again ;  my  dear 
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mother  was  dead.  All  that  morning  I  sat  crying,  her  head 
still  on  my  lap  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  I  was  so  lonely  and 
hungry  that  I  wandered  out.  There  was  a  cottage  near, 
and  a  woman  stood  at  the  door ;  she  was  kir^d^lQQking,  and 
I  fancied  her  like  pny  mother,  so  I.  ran  up  to  her  and  i  said, 
''Mammy's  dead  in  that  cottage,  and  I'm  isp  hungry." 
She  took  me  in,  and  gave  me  some  bread'  and  -milk,  and 
then  listened  to  my  story.  "You  come  jright"  along  to 
schoolmaster,"  she  said,  "and  let  us  h/eiir  wh^t  he,  says." 
So  I  went  with  my  new  friend,  while  some  other  neighbours 
sought  the  ruined  cottage  where  my  mother  had  died. 

We  were  soon  in  the  schoolmaster's  study ;  he  was  an 
old  man,  and  the  adviser  and  helper  of  all  in  the  vil- 
lage. He  was  a  Scotchman,  and  at  first  I  could  aot  under- 
stand what  he  said  : — "  Puir  bairn,  puir  bairn,  so  ycur 
mither  is  deed ;  you're  like  to  greet ;  weel,  weel,  we  maun 
think  what's  to  be  done;  what  was  mither'^  name?"  I 
took  my  fists  out  of  my  eyes,  and  looked  up.  "  Please 
sir,"  I  answered,  "she  hadn't  no  name  but  mother." 
"Weel,  weel,  do  ye  ken  your  own  name,  boy?"  **  I'm 
Daniel  Drayham,  sir,  but  mother  called  me  Dan.** 

As  I  said  my  name,  the  woman,  who  had  her  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  suddenly  started,  and  cried  out, — "  Sure  it's 
my  sister's  boy;  it's  poor  Mary  as  lies  yonder."  "Are  you 
aunt  ?"  I  asked ;  "  mother  said  aunt  would  take  care  of 
me,  and  we  came  to  find  her,"  My  aunt  took  me  in  her 
arms,  crying  over  me  and  kissing  me.  "  It's  my  sister's 
child,  sir,"  she  said ;  "  I  know  it  is,  and,  please  God,  he 
shall  be  my  child  now." 

Thus  my  mother's  prayer  was  answered,  I  lived  ntany 
years  with  my  kind  aunt,  who  cared  for  me  as  if  I  had  been 
her  own,  and  taught  me  above  all  to  love  and  serve  the  God 
who  had  indeed  shown  himself  a  Father  to  the  fatherless. — 
Child's  Companion, 
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I.ITTLB  \r ALTER. 

In  a  pretty  tow  npn  the 
shores  of  Long  Island,  in 
America,  there  lived  a  little 
boy  who  loved  Jesus.  Out 
of  hisspendingfrnoney  some- 
thing" was  always  laid  aside 
in  his  missionary  box. 

Though  he  was  a  good 
boy  and  loved  to  prsuy,  he 
liked  a  gatne '  of  play  with 
the  village  boys!  But'^lvhat- 
ever  he  did  hediti  it  with  all 
his  might.  He  was  always  in 
his  ptice  at  Vh6  Sund^jr- 
schooi;^''^'      ''^    ■ 

Oine  day 'he  said  to'  His 
mother, "  KidtTidr  Ihstveten 


Little  Walterwanted  every 
one  to  know  of  the  precious 
love  of  Jesus. 

"the  pe^s  out." 

A  FARMER,  who  had  en- 
gaged the  services  of  a  son 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  sent 
him  Out  one  morning  to 
harrow  a  piece  of  ground. 
He  had  not  worked  long  be-  ' 
fore  nearly  all  the  teeth 
came  out  of  the  harrow* 
Presently  the    farmer  w^nt 

''hiii  itifo    the"  field    to  take" 
notes  of  Pat's  proerress,   and 

'asked   him    how     he^    liked. 

Oh ! '■*  r^pirpi 


1  • » 


harrbwiAg.  "'* 
ddllaf^  Ttt  my'lrttle  bf03C,ahd  '    Pat ;  "Jt  gp^sa  bit  smoother 
lAvanttwo'box^s   liladeitnd    "  npyv  the  p^gs  are  out."     '    '' 
put  .oil   either -sidb    of  '  the* 
Sanda^r-sc^te^l.  ■  Ilbve  Jbins- 
ahd'I  A^an15hiym6fifey;ad(^i*d 
to"  that'  w*iich^';l^e  chlldrcr^ 
will  gfi^-,  'to*gt)^towkrds  edu- 
cating an  African  child  to  be 
a'fWiSSicih^TJr.*    rf^   "WigheS' 
wt'f^'^d^fidd^'om.  '-A  black  ^ 


'.'"He^re,  Alfred,  isan^apple. 
•  Diyicje  itpblitely   with  yo^r 
'llt'tte  ^ister.^'     V  How  sKall '' 
I  divide  it  poulely,  itiarnma,?    ' 
"Give  the. larger  part  to  the 
other     person,    my    child.'* 


b6y  ■iV;J«f?i(ik-\^^tlWs-st?p^|  >^JPr'e(ifia'h%i^Hb' a^pi^  to''^ 
pOftea;-^'h1l'»irmtterf,  Mdlit^    J^./^:^n.',.o.-^'>.i.'  :;;>'?->r-.    ..^.i,>::v 

is    now    telling     the    good      "Here,    sis,  yoa 
news  to  the  poor  Africans.  yourself. 


littte  '    Slater,"   saymg. 
divide    it 
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Bey.  A.  E.  Lobd. 


Pd  b©  ^     "iniidionAli-Ty;       yea      I  would 


Ifibour^  Th^  gt)s-pil  of  Christ  I'4  to      fliii-ners  pro- 
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ELSIE'S    SHILEING.  ■ 

••^PAFAfJt  if  my  bJrthaay/' 

Said  iittle  Elsie  Gray, 
As  papa  camei^  ^he  nurspry^ 

Where  the  children  were  at  play. 
*'  Mamma  called  me  this  mprnitig, 
i:  Ta  gSi)^e  ibeS^Onlythinky:  . 
A  little  Bible,  wit|i  grk  clasps,    ^ 

And  my  name  m  purple  ink. 


**  She  said  that  I  must  read  in 

A  little  every'  d^y. 
Both?  in  the  ntorl^ing  and  p.  eye>; 

Before  f  kneel  topray." 
Here  Elsie  stopped  for  want  of  breath. 

And  papa  said,  as  he  smiled, 
**  So  n©Wj  you  want-my  present. 

Is  that  not  it  ray  childl"  .4)  ^g^  .    '       ,  . 

''"dh.yesl"  cried  little  Elsifc;  '^^     •'      ' 

"  Papa  you've  guessed  quite  right." 
*'  Here  then  my  lovtf;"— ^hd  in  l^tiand. 

He  laid  a  shilling  bright. 
Elsie  dreamt  about  the  shilling. 

When  snug  that  night  in  bed. 
She  thought  she  bought  a  story  book 

With  covers  bright  and  red. 


ti^ 
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The  day  after  Elsie's  birthday. 

Was  a  Sunday  you  must  know. 
Nov/  Elsie  was  fond  of  Sunday, 

And  to  chapel  loved  to  go. 
There  preached  that  day  a  minister. 

She  ne'er  before  had  heard ; 
And  he  talked  so  very  gently. 

She  listened  every  word. 

He  told  about  the  heathen 

Who  did  not  know  of  God, 
Thousands  of  Httle  children 

Who  could  not  read  His  Word. 
He  said  that  all  good  people 

Their  very  best  should  do. 
To  send  out  many  Bibles, 

And  missionaries  too. 

Then  turning  to  the  children, 

He  said,  **  Now  wont  you  try 
Out  of  your  pocket  money. 

To  put  a  few  pence  by  ? 
To  send  to  the  poor  heathens. 

And  you'll  be  glad  you've  given — 
A  penny,  when  you  know  it's  helped 

A  little  child  to  heaven. 

Elsie  thought  about  the  shilling. 

Which  in  her  pocket  lay  ; 
The  shilling  bright  which  dear  papa. 

Had  given  her  yesterday. 
She  thought  of  many  pretty  things. 

She  wished  so  much  to  buy. 
Then  of  the  poor  lost  heathen. 

And  softly  said  "  I'll  try." 

So  when  the  box  came  round, 

Elsie  with  tender  care. 
Dropped  in  the  precious  shilling, 

Then  bowed  her  head  in  prayer. 
That  God  would  bless  the  sacrifice 

She  on  JSis  altar  laid. 
In  all  the  chapel  there  was  not, 

A  happier  little  maid. — Annie. 
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OME  four  miles  from  Warwick,  is  the  i 
ket    town     of     Kenilworth.      The 
interesting    objei 


the 


astle,  the  ruins  of  which  i 
The  most  ancient  part  is  an  old  lower, 
called  Cassar's  Tower,  of  which  three 
sides  remain,  with  walls,  in  some  parts, 
sixteen  feet  thick.  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  made  large  and'  massive 
additions  to  it,  which  are  now  in  different  stages  of  decay. 
At  a  more  recent  period,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  made  further 
additions,  which  are  called  the  Leicester  Buildings.  These 
contain  the  ruins  of  the  noble  banqueting  hall,  eighty-si> 
feet  long  by  forty-five  wide.  The  magnificent  entertainment 
given  here  by  Leicester  to  Elizabeth  has  been  made  familiar 
to  the  general  reader  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  tale  of  "  Kenil- 
wortb,"  The  strength  of  castles  decays,  and  all  the  glory 
of  this  world  vanishes  away,  but  there  iS  a  city  whose  foun- 
dations shall  never  fait,  whose  glory  shall  be  lasting  as 
eternity.  In  our  Father's  house  are  eternal  mansions. 
Jesus  our  Saviour  has  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  us,  and 
we  hope  and  'pray  that  our  young  friends  may  become 
inhabitants  of  that  high  and  holy  place,  to  go  out  no  more 
for  ever.- T.B. 


JtcoME  not  ^asPg;   or,  J^^llll  Jtrseg^iaa's 

fr(HE  baker  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  have  sent  such  a  cake  as  that  I 
I  beheve  he  knew  it  was  a  poor  cake 
when  he  sent  it,  and  that  he  wanted  to 
cheat  us !  That  baker's  a  bad  man 
anyhow,  and  I  knew  it  long  ago  t " 

'■  Why,  my  dear  Malvina,  you  ought 
not  to  talk  so.  Our  baker  has  been  serv- 
ing us  with  bread  and  cake  for  seven 
years, and  I  have  never  known  him  to  try  and  take  advantage 
of  us.  Vou  have  made  a  very  harsh  remark  about  him, 
and  I  hope  you  already  feel  sorry  for  it  1 " 

Thus  spoke  a  lady,  Aunt  Josephina,  to  her  little  niece 
Malvina,  as  they  were  sitting  beside  each  other  in  the 
front  piazza  sewing,  just  after  the  baker  had  brought  a 
large  cake  which  he  had  been  ordered  the  day  before  to 
prepare  for  them.  Malvina  felt  sharply  reproved  by  the 
words  which  her  aunt  had  spoken,  and,  if  her  aunt  had 
continued  much  longer  to  talk  to  her,  the  little  girl's  eyes 
would  soon  have  filled  with  tears.  Malvina  went  up  to  her, 
put  her  arms  around  her  neck,  kissed  her,  and  thanked  her 
for  the  reproof  which  she  had  given.  A  few  minutes  after 
that,  Malvina,  who  seemed  to  have  no  disposition  to  sew 
any  more  at  that  time,  began  to  look  at  her  aunt's  beauti- 
ful diamond  ring,  and  asked  her  to  let  her  look  at  it  more 

"  How  long  have  you  had  that  ring,  Aunt  Josephina  f " 
asked  Malvina. 

"Oh!  1  have  had  it  these  twenty  years,  and  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  it."    . 

"  Please  tdl  me  how  you  came  by  it,  aunt.  I  am  sure  I 
ghould  be  very  much  interested  to  know  all  abowl\X,^iat'\V\?. 
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a  curious  ring,  and  one  of  the   most  beautiful   I   ever  saw. 
How  it  glistens  in  the  sunlight !  '* 

***Do  you  really  want  to  hear  about  this  ring?"  asked 
her  aunt;  for,  if  you  do,  I  will  tell  you  its  story,  though  it 
may  be  a  little  long." 

Now  these  words  excited  Malvina's  curiosity  more  than 
ever,  and  she  insisted  on  her  aunt's  telling  her  all  about  the 
ring. 

"  Well,  then,  this  is  the  story :  When  I  was  only  nine 
years  old,  and  arrangements  were  making  for  my  birthday- 
party,  I  began  [to  think  who  should  be  invited  to  it,  I 
wrote  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  names  of  all  my  friends 
— at  least,  with  but  one  exception — whom  I  wished  at  the 
party.  Now,  there  was  a  very  nice  girl  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  see  us  sometimes,  and  bringing  straw- 
berries and  raspberries  and  other  fruit  for  sale.  Her  name 
was  Marie,  and  she  was  always  very  neatly  dressed,  and  I 
was  sure  that  she  was  a  good -hearted,  nice  girl.  She  had 
been  furnishing  us  with  different  fruits  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  had  become  very  much  attached  to  her.  But 
she  was  a  poor  girl,  did  not  go  into  the  best  society,  and, 
therefore,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  come  to  my  birthday- 
party.  But  still  I  was  very  anxious  to  have  her,  for  she 
was  a  nice  girl,  and  I  thought  it  might  do  her  a  great  deal 
of  good  to  become  acquainted  with  those  who  belonged  to 
a  better  class.  But  then,  again,  I  knew  that  she  would  not 
be  very  cordially  welcomed  by  some  of  my  other  friends, 
who  would  turn  up  their  noses  at  her,  and  make  fun  of  her, 
a  little  strawberry-girl,  and,  perhaps,  make  fun  of  me  for 
having  invited  her.  So  I  hit  upon  this  plan  :  I  determined 
that  I  would  invite  Marie  to  my  party  to  hand  around  the 
coffee  and  cake,  and  in  this  way  she  would  haye  a  part  of 
all  the  nice  things,  and  see  how  the  girls  dressed,  and  hear 
their  conversation,  and,  perhaps,  would  be  just  as  well  satis- 
fied as  if  she  came  as  an  equal  with  the  rest. 

"The  birthday  came,  and  was  passing  off  splendidly. 
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An  event  occurred,  however,  to  cast  a  damper  on  the  plea- 
sant occasion.  My  mother  had  been  dead  five  years,  and 
she  had  owned  a  magnificent  diamond  ring.  I  had  begged 
my  father  for  permission  to  show  that  ring  to  my 
friends  at  my  birthday-party,  and  when  our  party  was  pas- 
sing along  pleasantly,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  break 
in  the  conversation,  I  took  from  my  pocket  the  beautiful 
ring  that  had  belonged  to  my  mother,  and  showed  it  to  the 
girl  who  sat  next  to  me.  She  admired  it  very  much,  then 
passed  it  on  to  another,  and  then  to  another,  and,  finally, 
it  went  around  the  whole  circle.  Now  Marie,  the  straw- 
berry-girl, who  was  waiting  on  the  table,  was  standing  be- 
side me,  and  was  going  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee  to  the  other 
end  of  the  table.  I  showed  the  ring  to  Marie,  and,  not 
thinking  anything  more  about  it,  commenced  to  converse 
with  the  girl  sitting  next  to  me.  [In  a  few  minutes,  however, 
I  thought  of  the  ring  again,  and  asked  Marie  where  it  was. 
Marie  said  she  had  laid  it  down  on  the  table.  However,  I 
had  not  seen  her  do  it,  nor  had  any  of  the  rest  of  the  girls, 
and  the  fact  was,  it  looked  as  if  Marie  had  taken  the  ring, 
and  put  it  into  her  pocket.  I  did  not  feel  very  pleasant 
after  that,  as  fyou  can  well  imagine,  and,  after  the  party 
was  over  and  the  girls  had  gone,  I  said  to  Marie,  who 
stayed  to  help  me  clear  up  a  little  after  all  the  company  had 
left,  these  words  : 

'*  *  I  believe  you  took  my  ring.     A'n't  you  ashamed  of 
it?' 

**  Now  Marie  knew  that  I  had  suspected  her  before,  and 
I  saw  that  she  looked  very  sad.  But  when  I  said  these 
words,  it  was  very  plain  they  [pierced  her  very  soul,  and 
she  began  to  weep  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  I  did  not 
know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  that  I  had  said  what  I 
did.  When  I  thought  of  the  valuable  Jring,  I  was  gliad  of 
it ;  and  when  I  saw  poor  Marie  weeping,  I  felt  sorry  for  it. 
Marie  declared  that  she  had  not  seen  the  ring  after  she  had 
laid  it  on  the  table ;   and  yet  it  did  seem  to  me  as  if  she 
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must  have  hidden  it  somewhere  about  her,  and  that  I  had 
altogether  paid  her  too  much  attention  in  inviting  her  to 
my  party,  though  rather  as  a  servant  than  as  a  guest. 

"Several  months  passed  by  after  this,  and  yet  no  news 
had  been  heard  of  the  beautiful  diamond  ring  that  I  loved 
so  much,  because,  as  I  have  said,  it  had  belonged  to  my 
mother.     One  morning  I  received  this  letter, — 

"'My  dear  Miss  Josephina, — I  have  been  very  sick 
abed  for  the  last  four  weeks,  and  the  doctor  has  said  this 
morning  that  I  shall  never  get  well  again.  I  hope  you  do 
not  suspect  me  still  of  having  stolen  your  beautiful  diamond 
ring.  If  I  ever  have  done  you  any  wrong,  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me.  The  ring,  you  may  be  sure  was  never  stolen 
by  me.  Do  come  and  see  me  before  I  die,  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  I  can  live  over  three  or  four  days  longer. 

Marie.* 

"  When  I  had  read  this  letter,  I  felt  very  badly,  as  you 
may  suppose.  I  determined  that  I  would  go  and  see  Marie 
the  next  day,  and  ask  her  to  pardon  me  for  having  sus- 
pected her  of  stealing  the  ring.  I  was  very  much  afflicted 
to  think  that  the  poor  girl,  to  whom  I  had  spoken  such  hasty 
words,  was  [about  to  die ;  and  I  lost  no  time  in  getting 
ready  to  pay  her  a  parting  visit.  That  day,  as  I  was  ar- 
ranging my  clothes  in  the  wardrobe,  I  heard  something 
fall,  and  make"^,  a  sharp  sound  against  the  bottom  of  the 
wardrobe.  I  looked  to  see  what  it  was,  and  there  was  the 
beautiful  ring  which  I  had  told  Marie  that  I  believed  she 
had  stolen  ! 

"  How  the  ring  should  be  in  the  wardrobe  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  tell,  and  even  now  I  cannot  fully  explain  it. 
This,  however,  seems  to  me  the  best  explanation  that  can 
be.  made  :  the  ring  was  on  the  table,  where  Marie  had  put 
it,  and  it  may  have  caught  in  a  button,  or  some  of  the 
trimming  of  my  dress,  and  may  have  hung  there  during 
the  rest  of  the   day.     The  dress   that  I  had  worn  on  my 
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birthday  was  hanging  in  the  wardrobe,  and,  while  arrang- 
ing my  clothes,  I  may  have  touched  the  ring,  and  loosened 
its  hold  from  where  it  was  hanging  to  the  dress,  and  thus 
caused  it  to  fall.  It  was  then  very  plain  that  Marie  had 
nothing  to  do  with  taking  the  ring,  and  that  really  nobody 
had  stolen  it.  I  now  felt  .worse  and  worse  all  the  time. 
There  was  the  poor  sick  girl,  to  whom  I  had  spoken  hastily, 
and  whom  I  had  accused  of  stealing.  I  hastened  off  to  see 
her  as  soon  as  I  could.  After  reaching  the  house,  I  threw 
myself  into  her  arms,  and  we  both  wept  there  together.  I 
told  her  that  my  ring  had  been  found,  asked  her  to  forgive 
me,  and,  on  leaving,  was  assured  by  her  that  she  freely  for- 
gave me  for  making  the  unjust  charge,  and,  in  token  of  it, 
gave  me  a  parting  kiss. 

**  Now  that  ring,  my  dear  Malvina,  is  the  one  which  you 
now  have  in  your  hand.  I  spoke  hastily  to  poor  Marie,  and 
caused  her  many  an  hour  of  suffering,  and,  perhaps,  has- 
tened her  death  by  accusing  her  of  being  a  thief.  Many 
years  have  passed  by  since  then,  but  I  have  worn  that  ring 
ever  since  my  finger  became  large  enough  for  it  to  fit  me; 
in  memory,  first  of  my  dear  mother,  then  of  poor  Marie, 
and,  lastly,  to  remind  me  of  the  sin  of  speaking  hastily  and 
unkindly,  even  to  the  poorest  and  humblest." 

As  soon  as  Aunt  Joscphina  had  finished  her  history  of  the 
ring,  she  gave  a  side  glance  at  litde  Malvina,  and  saw  that 
she  was  crying. 

"  O  Aunt  Josephina  ! "  said  the  little  girl,  *•  never,  never, 
as  long  as  I  live,  will  I  accuse  the  baker  or  anybody  else  of 
doing  yrrong  until  I  am  certain  that  I  am  right." 

"  You  had  better  never  accuse  them  at  all,"  said  Aun^ 
Josephina,  "and,  to  help  you  in  keeping  my  advice,  when 
you  are  thirteen  years  of  age  this  diamond  ring  shall  be 
your  property.  I  need  not  ask  you  to  remember  its  history ; 
and  let  it  be  a  constant  reminder  to  you  either  to  speak 
kindly  or  not  at  all." 

0 
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POOR  idiot,  who  was  supported  by  hi» 
parish  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
passed  his  time  in  wandering  from  house 
lo  house.  He  was  silent  and  peaceable 
and  won  the  pity  of  all  kind  hearts.  He 
had  little  power  to  converse  with  his 
fellow-men,  but  seemed  often  in  loving 
communion  with  Him  who,  while  He  is 
the  High  and  Holy  One,  condescends  to 
n  of  low  estate.  Yeddie,  as  he  was  called,  was  in  the 
habit  of  whispering  and  muttering  to  himself  as  he 
trudged  along  the  highway,  or  performed  the  simple  tasks 
which  any  neighbour  felt  at  liberty  to  demand  of  him.  The 
boys,  while  they  were  never  cruel  to  him,  often  got  a  little 
fun  out  of  his  odd  ways.  He  believed  every  word  they 
said  to  him  ;  and  because  he  had  been  told  in  sport,  thai 
if  he  once  rode  over  the  hills  to  Kirk  in  a  donkey-cart,  he 
would  never  be  heir  to  the  Ear!  of  Glen-AMen,  he  refused 
all  the  kind  offers 'of  farmers  and  cottagers,  and  replied 
always  in  the  same  words:  "Na,  na;  ill  luck  falls  on  rae 
the  day  1  mount  a  cart :  so  I'll  aye  gang  on  my  ain  feet  up 
to  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  be  talking  to  Him- 
sel'as  I  gang." 

Once,  when  a  merry  boy  heard  htm  pleading  earnestly 
with  some  unseen  one,  he  asked,  "  What  ghost  or  goblin 
are  you  begging  favours  of  now,  Yeddie  i" 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  tither,  laddie,"  he  replied,  "I 
was  just  having  a  few  words  wi'  Him  that  neither  yetsel 
nor  I  can  see,  and  yet  wi'  Him  that  sees  the  baith  o'  usl" 
The  poor  fellow  was  talking  to  God,  while  the  careless 
wise  ones  laughingly  said,  "  He  is  talking  to  himself." 

One  day  Yeddie  presented  himself  In  his  coarse  frock 
and  his  hob-nailed  shoes  before  the  minister,  and  making 
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a  bow,  much  like  that  of  a  wooden  toy  when  pulled  by  a 
string,  he  said,  "  Please  minister,  let  poor  Yeddie  eat  sup- 
per on  the  coming  day  wi'  the  Lord  Jesus.'' 

The  good  man  was  preparing  for  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  came  quarterly  in  that  thinly  settled 
region,  and  was  celebrated  by  several  churches  together; 
so  that  the  concourse  of  people  made  it  necessary  to  hold 
the  services  in  the  open  air. 

He  was  too  busy  to  be  disturbed  by  the  simple  youth,  and 
so  strove  to  put  him  off  as  gently  as  possible.  But  Yeddie 
pleaded,  "  Oh,  minister,  if  ye  but  kenned  hoiv  I  love  Him, 
ye  wud  let  me  go  where  He's  to  sit  at  table  !"  This  so 
touched  his  heart  that  permission  was  given  for  Yeddie  to 
take  his  seat  with  the  rest.  And,  although  he  had  many 
miles  to  trudge  over  hill  and  moor,  he  was  on  the  ground 
long  before  those  who  lived  near  and  drove  good  horses. 

As  the  service  proceeded,  tears  flowed  freely  from  the 
eyes  of  the  poor  "  innocent,"  and  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
he  would  shake  his  head  mournfully  and  whisper,  '*  But  I 
dinna  see  Him."  At  length,  however,  after  parlaking  of  the 
hallowed  elements,  he  raised  his  head,  wiped  away  the 
traces  of  his  tears,  and,  looking  in  the  minister's  face, 
nodded  and  smiled.  Then  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  buried  it  between  his  knees,  and  remained  in 
that  posture  till  the  parting  blessing  was  given,  and  the 
people  began  to  scatter.  He  then  rose,  and  with  a  face 
lighted  with  joy,  and  yet  marked  with  solemnity,  he  fol- 
lowed the  rest. 

One  after  another  from  his  own  parish  spoke  to  him,  but 
he  made  no  reply  until  pressed  by  some  of  the  boys.  Then 
he  said,  "  Ah,  lads,  dinna  bid  Yeddie  talk  to-day  !  He's 
seen  the  face  o'  the  Lord  Jesus  among  His  ain  ones.  He 
got  a  smile  fro'  His  eye  and  a  word  fro'  His  tongue;  and 
he^  afeared  to  speak  lest  he  lose  memory  o't ;  for  it's  but 
a  bad  memory  he  has  at  the  best.  Ah  !  lads^  lads,  I  ha' 
seen  Him  this  day  that  I  never  seed  before.      I  ha'  seen 
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wi'  these  dull  eyes  yon  lovely  Man,       Dinnaye  speak,  but 
just  leave  poor  Yeddie  to  His  company." 

The  boys  looked  on  in  wonder,  and  one  whispered  to 
another,  **  Sure  he's  na  longer  daft !  The  senses  ha' 
come  into  his  head,  and  he  looks  and  speaks  like  a  wise 
one." 

When  Yeddie  reached  the  poor  cot  he  called  "  home," 
he  dared  not  speak  to  the  "  granny  "  who  sheltered  him, 
lest  he  might,  as  he  said,  "  lose  the  bonny  face."  He  left 
his  porritch  and  treacle  untasted ;  and  after  smiling  on, 
and  patting  the  faded  cheek  of  the  old  woman,  to  show  her 
that  he  was  not  out  of  humour,  he  climbed  the  ladder  to 
the  poor  loft  where  his  pallet  of  straw  was,  to  get  another 
look  and  another  word  "  fro'  yon  lovely  Man."  And  his 
voice  was  heard  below,  in  low  tones  :  "Aye,  Lord,  it's  just 
poor  me  that  has  been  sae  long  seeking  ye ;  and  now  we'll 
bide  together  and  never  part  more  !  Oh,  aye  !  but  this  is 
a  bonny  loft,  all  goold  and  precious  stones.  The  hall  o* 
the  castle  is  a  poor  place  to  my  loft  this  bonny  night!" 
And  then  his  voice  grew  softer  and  softer  till  it  died 
away. 

Granny  sat  over  the  smouldering  peat  below,  with  her 
elbows  on  her  knees,  relating  in  loud  whispers  to  a  neigh- 
bouring crone  the  stories  of  the  boys  who  had  preceded 
Yeddie  from  the  service,  and  also  his  own  strange  words 
and  appearance.  "  And  besides  all  this,"  she  said  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  "he  refused  to  taste  his  supper — a  thing  he 
had  never  done  before  since  the  parish  paid  his  keeping. 
More  than  that,  he  often  ate  his  own  portion  and  mine  too, 
and  then  cried  for  more  !  such  a  fearful  appetite  he  had  I 
But  to-night,  when  he  cam'  in  faint  wi'  the  long  road  he 
had  come,  he  cried,  *  No  meat  for  me,  granny ;  I  ha*  had  a 
feast  which  I  will  feel  within  me  while  I  live ;  I  supped 
with  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  noo  I  must  e'en  gang  up  the.  loft 
and  sleep  with  Him.'  " 

"  Noo,   Molly,"  replied  granny's  guest,  **  does  na'  that 
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remind  ye  o'  the  words  o*  our  Lord  Himsel*  when  He 
teird  them  that  bid  Him  eat,  *  I  ha'  meat  to  eat  that  ye 
know  not  of?*  Who'll  dare  to  say  that  the  blessed  hand 
that  fed  the  multitude  when  they  were  seated  upon  the 
grass,  has  na*  been  this  day  feeding  the  hungry  soul  o' 
poor  Yeddie  as  he  sat  at  His  table  ?  Ah,  Molly,  we  little 
know  what  humble  work  He  will  stoop  to  do  for  His  ain 
puir  ones  who  cry  day  and  night  to  Him  !  We  canna 
tell  noo  but  this  daft  laddie  will  be  greater  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  than  the  Earl  himsel' — puir  body — that  looks  very 
little  noo  as  if  he'd  be  able  to  crowd  in  at  the  pearly  gate  !" 

"  And  oh,  Janriet,  if  ye  could  ha' seen  the  face  of  yon 
puir  lad  as  he  cam' into  the  cot !  It  just  shone  like  the 
light,  and  at  first,  even  before  he  spoke  a  word,  I  thocht  he 
was  carrying  a  candle  in  his  hand  !  I  believe  in  my  soul, 
g^od  neebor,  that  Yeddie  was  in  great  company  to-day, 
and  that  the  same  shining  was  on  him  as  was  on  Moses 
and  Elias  when  they  talked  with  Jesus  on  the  Mount.  I 
e'en  hope  he  brocht  the  blessing  home  wi*  him  to  'bide  on 
the  widow  that  was  tooauld  and  feeble  to  walk  to  the  table, 
but  who  has  borne  with  him,  and  toiled  patiently  for  him, 
because  he  was  one  of  the  Lord's  little  and  feeble  ones." 

"  Oo,  aye,  doubtless  he  did  bring  home  the  blessing,  and 
that  ye'll  get  the  reward  o'  these  many  cups  o'  cold  water 
ye've  given  him;  for  what's  the  few  pence  or  shillings  the 
parish  grants  ye,  compared  wi'  the  mother's  care  ye  give 
him !  "  said  Janet. 

**  Aweel,  aweel,"  replied  granny,  **  if  I  get  the  reward, 
it'll  not  be  because  I  wrought  for  that.  I  seemed  e'er  to  ken, 
syne  the  day  I  took  the  daft  and  orphanted  lad,  that  I  was 
minding,  and  feeding,  and  clothing  one  of  *  these  little  ones,' 
and  I  ken  it  better  to-night  than  ever.  I  ha'  strange  new 
feelings  myseF  too,  neebor,  and  I'm  minded  o'  the  hour 
when  our  blessed  Master  came  and  stood  among  His  faith- 
ful ones,  the  door  being  shut,  and  said,  *  Peace  be  unto 
you.'     Surely  this  strange   heavenly  calm  can  no'   be  of 
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earth,  and  who  shall  say  that  Himser  is  not  here  beside  us 
twa,  come  to  this  poor  place  more  for  the  daft  lad's  sake 
than  oor  ain  ? " 

And  thus  these  lowly  women  talked  of  Him  whom   their 
souls  lored,     their  hearts    burning    within  them   as   they 
talked. 

When  the  morrow's  sun  arose,  "  granny,"  unwilling  to 
disturb  the  weary  Yeddie/left  her  poor  pillow  to  perform  his 
humble  tasks.  She  brought  peat  from  the  stack,  and  water 
from  the  spring.  She  spread  her  humble  table,  and  made 
her  "porritch  ;  "  and  then,  remembering  that  he  wentsup- 
perless  to  bed,  she  called  him  from  the  foot  of  the  ladder; 
There  was  no  reply.  She  called  again  and  again,  but  there 
was  no  sound  above,  but  the  wind  whistling  through  the 
openings  in  the  thatch.  She  had  not  ascended  the  rickety 
ladder  for  years  ;  but  anxiety  gave  strength  to  her  limbs, 
and  she  soon  stood  in  the  poor  garret  which  had  long  shel- 
tered the  half-idiot  boy.  Before  a  rude  stool,  half  sitting, 
half  kneeling,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  folded  arms,  she 
found  Yeddie.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  head,  but  ih- 
stantly  recoiled  in  terror.  The  heavy  iron  crown  had  been 
lifted  from  his  brow,  and,  while  he  was  sleeping,  had  been 
replaced  with  the  crown  of  the  ransomed,  which  fadeth  not 
away.  Yeddie  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Jesus,  and  could 
not  live  apart  from  Him.  As  he  had  supped,  so  he  had 
slept — with  Him. 

A  deep  awe  fell  on  the  parish  and  the  minister  at  this 
evident  token  that  Christ  had  been  among  them  ;  and  the 
funeral  of  the  idiot  boy  was  attended  from  far  and  wide.  A 
solemnity  rarely  seen  was  noticed  there,  as  if  a  great  loss 
had  fallen  on  the  community,  instead  of  the  parish  having 
been  relieved  of  a  burden.  Poor  "granny  "was  not  left 
alone  in  her  cot ;  for  He  who  had  come  thither  after  that  last 
supper  with  Yeddie,  was  with  her,  even  to  the  end. — Baptist 
Messenger, 


ii^i  JisJ^nraaD's  ^on. 


GENTLEMAN,  walkinj;  on  the  beach, 
came  across  a  little  boy  sitting  on  the 
road  all  by  himself,  looking  out  on  the 
great  ocean. 

"  You  like  the  sea,  my  boy  i  do  you  not  I' 
"  Yes,  sir ;  and  1  hope  to  follow  it  when 
I  get  bigger." 

"  It  is  a  hard  life,  besides  being  danger- 
ous," said  the  gentleman. 
"Yes,  sir;  but  Jesus  Christ  went  to  sea, 
and  He  knows  the  dangers;   and  sometimes  He   preached 
out  of  a  ship,     1  am  sure  he  loves  sailors,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Bui  that  will  not  hinder  you  from  meeting  with  storms, 
and  perhaps  getting  shipwrecked." 

"Jesus  Christ  rules  the  winds  and  the  waves.  He 
stopped  a  storm  once." 

"  He  does  not  now,"  said  the  gentleman. 
"  No,  sir ;  but  He  will  help  us  to  trust  in   Him :   and,   if 
-  wo  hold  on  to  Him,  nothing  can  much  harm  us,"  said  the 
boy. 

"  You  might  be  drowned-" 

"Yes, sir."  The  boy  stopped.  "  But,  you  know,  my 
soul' would  then  fly  up  to  God ;  and  it  is  all  fair  weather  up 
there." 

"  Why,  my  little  map,  you  are  quite  a  preacher  1"  said 
the  gentleman. 

*'  Father  and  I  often  talk  these  things  over,"  said  the 
little  boy ;  "  and  when  he  has  gone  out  fishing,  and  leaves 
me  all  alone  at  home,  they  are  company  for  me." 

"  The  sweet,  quiet,  happy  face  of  the  little  fellow  pleased 
me,"  said  the  gentleman  :  "and  I  felt  that  he,  had  the  best 
of  company." 


2^|e  tfugtuEC  of  t|£  €agUf. 


^t  Ca;ptnr£  of  t|rc  ©aflltt. 

F  the  eagle  there  are  many  varieties.  The 
golden  eagle  is  the  largest  and  noblest 
of  these.  Its  length  is  three  feet,  the 
extent  of  its  wings  seven.  All  the  i 
ties  are  fierce  and  destructive.  H 
lambs,  fawns,  grouse,  curlews,  and  plo- 
vers are  seized  and  devoured  by  them. 
The  inhabilanlsof  the  mountainous 
tricls  which  they  inhabit,  sland  in  awe 
of  them,  and  often  resort  to  ingenious  and  dangerous 
means  to  captureand  destroy  them.  In  the  Orki\ey  Islands 
there  is  a  law  which  entitles  any  person  that  kills  an  eagle 
to  a  hen  out  of  every  house  in  the  parish  in  which  the 
plunderer  is  killed.  In  the  county  of  Sutherland  atone,  in 
three  years,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  old  birds,  with 
fifty-three  young  and  eggs,  were  destroyed.  If  this  war 
of  extcrmihation  be  continued,  the  period  must  arrive  when 
we  shall  look  in  vain  for  thissingular  ornament  of  our  North- 
ern landscapes.  Even  children  have  been  carried  off  by  eagles 
to  furnish  a  feast  for  the  eaglets  in  their  nests  on  their  lofty 
eyries.'  Even  men,  who  have  robbed  the  nests  of  the  eaglets, 
have  been  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  parent  birds. 

If  all  adultsand  juveniles  were  as  zealous  in  attempting 
to  subdue  pride,  anger,  selfishness,  and  other  evils,  as 
mountaineers  are  to  destroy  eagles  and  eaglets,  what  happy 
hotnei  and  ablessed  world  there  would  be  I  T:  B. 


^t  €ixl  to^o  took  mt  of  ^ir  Uotjo;. 

Q^^J^^H  dearl  how  my  head  does  ache,  aAtl 
piy  heart  aches  sadly  too.  I  wonder  if 
1  shall  ever  laugh  like  other  girls  1  It 
is  very  wearisome  to  sit  here  knitting 
whilst  all  the  others  are  at  play,  or  en- 
joying themselves.  But  what  am  1 
doing  i  I  must  not  murmur  when  I  have 
so  much  to  be  thankful  for  1  "  And  the 
speaker  brushed  the  rebellious  ideas 
away,  and  tried  to  smile,  but  it  was  ;a  very  poor  attempt 
at  smiling.  It  was  something  like  the  pale  ray  the  sun 
sends  down  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  contrasted  with  the 
joyous  beams  of  a  bright  summer's  morn.  Little  Mary 
Jones'f  life  to  all  appearance  had  not  much.sunshine  in  it; 
she  had  no  father,  but  a  very  wicked  mother,  who  loved 
vite  spirits  better  than  anything  else,  ;even  more  than  hex 
only  child.  Mary  went  to  the  village  school,  but  none  of 
the  girls  would  associate  with  her ;  indeed,  they  considered 
it  as  much  a  disgrace  to  be  Mary's  friend  as  they  would  to 
have  been  her  mother's.  When  Annie  Gordon  first  came 
to  the  village  she  pitied  Mary  very  much,  and  would  sil 
and  read  to  her  whilst  she  knitted ;  but  when  the  girls  made 
taunting  remarks  about  her  being  "  the  friend  of  old  drunk- 
en dame  Jones's  daughter,"  she  btgan  to  shun  Mary,  and 
on  the  morning  when  we  first  introduce  Mary  to  our  younj 
friends,  Anniehad  joined  for  the  first  time  in  making  fun  of 
Maryand  her  mother.  The  lessons  were  over,  and  whilst 
Marysatinone  corner  of  the  large  school- room  working 
for  her  bread,  the  others  were  enjoying  themselves.  The 
neighbours  said  they  "did  not  like  Mary's  way  of  never 
looking  anyone  in  the  face,"  and  "  she  must  be  alwa^ 
thinking  something  bad,  or  she  would  look  up  like  other 
honest  folks."    It  was  quite  true  that  Mary  seldom  had  the 
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Gourage  to  look  up  ;  so  unused  was  she  to  kind  words  that 
if  any  one  did  speak  kindly  to  her,  she  would  look  with 
strange,  startled  eyes  into  the  speaker's  face,  as  if  she  could 
hardly  believe  she  had  heard  aright.  When  she  entered 
the  wretched  hovel  she  called  her  home,  harsh  words  and 
cruel  blows  were  the  greeting  she  received.  But  Mary  did 
not  indulge  in  a  murmuring  spirit ;  if  you  could  have  peeped 
in  and  seen  her,  as  she  kneeled  by  her  little  bed,  with  an 
expression  of  intense  love  and  gratitude  in  her  uplifted  face, 
you  would  not  have  pitied  her  so  very  much  after  all ;  for 
many  a  one  who  reclines  on  a  couch  of  down,  would  give  all 
they  possessed  if  they  could  thereby  secure  to  themselves 
such  love  and  confidence  as  Mary  had  in  her  Heavenly 
Father.  She  was  not  afraid  to  look  up  now,  for  she  well 
knew  that  Jesus  would  not  send  her  away  because  she  was 
a  drunkard's  child. 

It  was  winter ;  the  children  had  been  anxiously  watching 
for  the  pond  near  the  school-house  to  be  frozen  over  suffi- 
ciently to  skate  upon  ;  several  successive  half-holidays  they 
had  been  disappointed,  but  at  last  a  boy  ran  into  the  play- 
ground shouting,  "  It's  Froze  over  !  I've  tried  it  ! "  and 
away  he  scampered,  with  an  eager  crowd  at  his  heels. 

**  Oh,  what  fun  it  would  be  to  put  old  dame  Jones  on  the 
ice,  after  she  has  been  spending  an  evening  at  the  inn  ; 
how  much  I  should  like  it !  "  said  Annie  Gordon  to  her 
companion  skaters,  and  seeing  Mary's  pained  look,  they 
all  laughed  in  chorus.  Annie's  mocking  laugh  was  yet 
ringing  in  Mary's  ear,  when  she  heard  a  crash,  followed  by 
a  shriek. 

"  Oh,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  she  inquired  of  one  of  the 
boys. 

''  Annie  Gordon  has  fallen  into  the  water  ;  she  would 
go  where  we  told  her  it  was  not  thick  enough  to  bear  her." 

Without  waiting  to  hear  any  more,  Mary  bounded  on 
to  the  cracking  ice.  There  was  a  dead  silence  for  one  mo- 
ment, then  a  deafening  shout  came  from  the  lookers-on,  as 
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the  heroic  girl  stepped  safely  on  to  the  frozen  ground,  with 
the  fainting  form  of  Annie  Gordon  in  her  arms. 

'*  Thank  God  !  "  exclaimed  Mary,  "  for  permitting  me 
to  save  her  life."  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Mary 
entered  Annie's  bedroom,  and  approaching  the  dainty 
little  bed  on  which  lay  one  that  had  been  so  very  near  the 
cold  arms  of  death,  she  said, 

"  I  hope  you  are  better  now,  dear  Annie?" 

"  Oh,  Mary,  how  can  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  ?  I 
have  been  thinking  of  what  you  have  saved  me  from  ;  i£  I 
had  died  then,  I  should  not  have  gone  to  heaven  ;  can  you 
forgive  me  for  my  past  unkindness  to  you  ?  I  am  so  sorry 
now,  and  1*11  never   serve  you  so  again." 

Mary  kissed  her  penitent  friend,  and  said,  "  I  have 
nothing  to  forgive,  Annie;  ask  Jesus  to  forgive  you,  it  is 
against  Him  that  you  have  sinned." 

But  suppose  He  won't  listen  to  what  I  say  ?  He  loves  you, 
I  know,  Mary,  and  He  has  seen  how  very  unkind  my  be- 
haviour has  been  to  you." 

"Jesus  always  listens  when  we  pray,  Annie,  and  if  you 
are  sorry  for  your  sins,  and  ask  Him  to  forgive  you,  I 
know  He  will,"  said  Mary,  confidently. 

After  a  short  pause,  Annie  said,  *'  But  now  you  are  to 
live  with  me,  you  will  help  me  to  be  good.  Mother  says 
you  are  to  be  my  sister  ;  only  think  how  nice  it  will  be." 

'*  But  I  have  a  mother,  Annie,  and  cannot  leave  her." 

"  Child,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  **  you  must  come  and  be 
my  daughter ;  we  will  love  you  and  take  care  of  you,  just 
as  we  do  our  Annie." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,  but  who  will  take  mother's  wet 
things  off  when  she  comes  home,  and  who  will  clean  the 
place  and  keep  things  a  little  bit  together?  I  could  not 
leave  my  mother." 

"  You  are  a  good  child,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  **  to  think  of 
your  mother,  when  she  behaves  so  cruelly  towards  you." 
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ease  don't  say  anything  against  her,  ma'am;  re- 
er  she  is  my  mother." 

.  Gordon  tried  all  her  powers  of  persuasion  to  make 
consent  to  come  and  live  with  them  ;  but  though  it 
great  sacrifice,  Mary  made  it  without  one  regretful 
it,  for  she  hoped  some  day  to  see  her  mother  a  Chris- 
People  would  have  laughed  if  ^they  had  known 
s  thoughts ;  but  though  some  things  may  be  impossi- 

man  to  do,  there  is  no  such  word  with  God. 

praying,  patient  Mary  had  her  reward  for  the  sac- 
(he  had  made,  for  there  came  a  time  when  an  aged 
1  leaned  on  her  arm  and  sat  by  her  side  in  the  sanc- 

that  aged  woman  was  her  mother.  None  could 
DC   the  joy    that  the  conversion  of  her  mother  gave 

and  she  blessed  God  and  felt  thankful  to  Him  for 
g  her  the  means  of  bringing  her  mother  and  friend 
s  and  serve  Christ.  Mrs.  Gordon  felt  disappointed 
Mary  decided  to  remain  with  her  mother,  but  de- 
led  that  she  would  do  all  in  her  power  towards  mak- 
e  life  of  the  hitherto  friendless  girl  more  happy.  Soon 
and  her  mother  removed  to  a'pretty  little  cottage  on 
!r  Gordon's  land,  and  Mrs.  Gordon  took  care  that 
should  be  no  lack  of  provisions  in  Dame  Jones's  lar- 
Mary  had  not  to  go  to  bed  cold  and  hungry  now. 
jrity,  however,  did  not  make  her  forget  the  One  who 
len  her  friend  in  all  her  hours  of  trial  and  suffering,  but 
I  thankful  heart  she  ascribed  all  her  blessings  to  Him, 
lonsecrated  herself  to  His  service. — The  Mother's 
i,     M.  A.  p. 


%t^  J^gain. 


;  T'S  no  use  trying.  I'll  give  it  ail  up!"  m- 
claimed  Neddy  with  a.  burst  oF  sorro«> 
as  he  looked  down  on  the  torn  kite 
which  he  had  trampled  on  when  in  a 
passion,  because  he  could  not  release 
himself  from  the  long  tail  which  had 
become  entangled  round  his  leg.  "Here 
I've  been  trying  every  day,  all  this 
week  long,  from  Monday  to  Saturday 
to  keep  my  temper  for  one  whole  day,  to  gain  the  bode 
Tvhich  papa  offered  to  me  as  a  prize,  and  every  day  I've 
broken  all  my  good  resolutions,  and  gone  into  a  pet  about 
one  thing  or  other !     I'll  give  up  trying  altogether  !" 

"  And  would  that  be  a  wise  thing  for  my  little  boy  to 
do  ?"  said  his  mother,  Mrs.  Stace,  gently  drawing  her  child 
towards  her. 

"  Just  look  at  my  kite  1"  sobbed  Neddy. 
"  Perhaps  matters   may   be    mended   here,"   said   Mrs. 
Stace,  gently  disengaging  the  tangled  String  from    the   I^ 
of  the  boy  ;  "  and  as  for  the  poor  torn  kite,  we'll   see  what 
a  little  paste  and  paper  will  do  to  mend  that  big  hole." 

"  They  can't  mend  my  horrible  temper !"  cried  Neddy, 
who  was  sadly  disheartened  at  his  failure. 

Now,  perhaps  my  readers  will  wonder  at  the  mother 
dealing  so  gently  with  such  a  passionate  child, 'instead  of 
punishing  or  reproving.  But  Mrs.  Stace  knew  that  poor 
Neddy  had  an  excuse  for  his  temper  that  most  little  children 
have  not,  for  it  was  a  sad  and  painful  illness  that  had 
helped  to  make  him  so  fretful.  Besides,  she  knew  that 
Neddy  grieved  over  his  temper,  and  was  very  anxious  in- 
deed to  become'more  patient  and  good ;  so'instead  of  being 
angry  with  him,  she  sought  to  give  hin  encouragement  and 
help  in  his  struggle  with  the  sin  that  beset  him. 
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*•  ril  give  up  trying  to  be  patient,"  sighed  Neddy.  "  Vm 
sure  that  Pll  never  be  a  good  tempered  boy." 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  brave  King,  Robert 
Bruce,  and  the  spider?"  asked  Mrs.  Stace,  opening  a  book 
which  contained  a  beautiful  print  of  a  warrior  stretched  on 
the  ground  in  a  cave,  watching  a  spider  making  its  web. 

Neddy  was  very  fond  of  pictures,  and  still  more  fondj  of 
tales,  so  that  the  change  in  the  conversation  made  him 
forget  his  trouble  for  a  while,  and  he  asked  his  mother  to 
tell  him  what  that  man  had  to  do  with  the  spider. 

"Robert  Bruce,"  said  Mrs.  Stace,  "was,  perhaps,  the 
most  famous  king  that  ever  reigned  in  Scotland, — but  he 
had  a  hard  struggle  at  first  with  difficulties  and  misfortunes. 
He  had  false  friends  and  powerful  foes ;  enemies  wasted 
his  land,  and  he  found  himself  a  fugitive  in  a  dreary  cave 
in  the  Isle  of  Arran.  Bruce  felt  like  you,  ^my  Neddy,  in- 
clined to  give  up  a  hopeless  struggle.  Why  should  he 
fight  any  more  for  his  country  ?  Six  times  he  had  made  an 
effort  to  free  her  from  England's  hated  power,  and  six 
times  had  found  such  efforts  vain." 

"I  think  that  he  might  well  give  up  trying,  mamma." 

"  While  Bruce,"  continued  the  lady,  "  was  turning  over 
these  sad  thoughts  in  his  mind,  it  is  said  that  his  eye 
chanced  to  rest  on  a  spider  attempting  to  fix  her  thread  on 
some  part  of  the  rocky  wall.  The  insect  had  a  difficult 
task  to  perform  ;  she  tried  again  and  again  without  suc- 
cess, but  would  not  give  up  in  despair.  Bruce  counted 
that  the  little  spider  had  six  times  attempted  to  fix  her 
thread,  just  as  many  times  as  he  had  vainly  tried  to  give 
freedom  to  his  dear  land." 

**  And  just  as  many  times  as  I  have  been  days  trying  to 
fix  my  good  resolutions,  and  conquer  my  naughty  temper," 
said  Neddy. 

**  Bruce,  as  the  story  goes,  thought  to  himself,  *  I  will 
watch  whether  the  spider  will  try  a  seventh  time,  and  if  she 
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does  try  and  succeed,    I'll  once  more  draw  the   sword  for 
Scotland,  and  try  if  success  may  not  be  mine  at  last/  " 

"  Oh,  mamma,  did  the  patient  little  spider  make  an- 
other attempt  ? " 

"  She  did,  it  is  said,  and  succeeded  ;  and  Robert  Bruce 
felt  his  own  hope  and  resolution  return.  He  went  back  to 
the  scene  of  conflict,  he  vanquished  his  foes,  he  won  his 
crown,  and  had  reason  to  the  end  of  his  days  to  be  thankful 
that  he,  a  warrior  and  king,  had  not  scorned  to  take  a 
lesson  from  a  spider  !  " 

"  I  think,"  said  little  Neddy,  looking  up  with  a  smile  on 
his  sickly  face,  "  that  you  want  me  to  take  a  lesson,  both 
from  a  spider  and  a  king." 

"  You  have  difficulties  to  overcome,  my  boy,  as  they  both 
had  theirs,  though  of  such  a  very  different  kind ;  you  need 
the  patience  they  needed,  you  must  make  repeated  efforts 
as  they  made,  and  never  give  up  in  despair.  But  oh  I  my 
son,"  continued  the  lady,  drawing  her  boy  closer  to  her 
heart,  "you  must  never  forget  that  both  patience  and  suc- 
cess are  gifts  of  God,  and  must  be  asked  for  in  prayer. 
Hitherto  you  have  made  resolutions  in  your  own  strength, 
and,  alas  !  they  have  broken  like  threads.  Now  and  hence- 
forth seek  strength  from  the  Lord ;  it  is  He,  and  He  alone, 
who  can  make  us  more  than  conquerors  in  the  life-long 
battle  with  sin." 

Neddy  did  not  forget,  when  kneeling  that  night  by  his 
little  cot,  to  confess  his  folly  and  passion,  and  to  ask  for  help 
to  fight  in  future  against  them.  The  following  day  was 
Sunday,  and  Neddy  awoke  with  good  resolutions,  which 
again  he  strengthened  by  prayer.  All  through  that  Sunday 
the  little  boy  kept  a  constant  watch  over  his  lips,  and  a 
guard  against  his  temper  5  and  when  his  cousin  spoke  rude 
and  teasing  words,  walked  away  to  the  window,  and  would 
not  trust  himself  to  reply. 

A  happy  boy  was  Neddy  when  on  that  Sunday  evening 
his  father  called  him  to  him,  and  placed  the  prize   in    his 
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hand;  and  his  mother  whispered  to  him  the  holy  words 
which  had  been  the  text  of  the  clergyman's  sermon.  Let  us 
not  be  iveary  in  ivell-doing,  ^or  in  due  season  ive  %hall 
reap  if  ive  ^aint  not. 


^wxXiii. 


A  CUNNING  DOG. 

*'  There  was  once  a  cpnvent 
in  France  where  poor  folks 
could  goto  a  certain  window, 
and  ring  a  bell  for  food. 
Then  a  little  sliding  door 
was  pushed  away,  and  a 
plate  of  food  thrust  out. 

"  To  spare  the  feelings  ot 
those  who  came  as  beggars, 
the  person  who  put  out  the 
food  did  not  look  to  see  who 
they  might  be.  Over  the 
sliding-door  were  the  French 
words.  Pour  les  pawvres  ; 
which  mean,  *  For  the  poor.' 

"  There  was  a  cunning 
dog  who  availed  himself  of 
this  custom  to  get  a  good 
meal  for  many  days.  He 
would  go,  when  no  one  was 
looking,  and  ring  the  bell ; 
the  plate  of  food  would 
then  be  thrust  out,  and  he 
would  clean  it  off  with  three 


or  four  licks  of  his  big 
tongue. 

**At  last  he  was  found 
out ;  but  he  was  thought  to 
be  such  a  clever  dog,  that 
he  was  for  a  long  time  al- 
lowed to  come  and  ring  for 
his  dinner  every  day." 

REMARKABLE  DELIVER- 
ANCE. 

Hyenas  flee  from  man,  but 
leopards  attack  him,  al- 
though they  never  make 
head  against  a  hyaena,  and 
seldom  inhabit  the  same 
region.  This  may  serve  to 
confirm  a  fact  which  the 
Rev.  S.  Gobat,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  related 
to  his  friends,  as  an  instance 
of  remarkable  deliverance. 
He  actually  slept  one  night 
between    a  leopard    and    a 


.\ 
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hyaena,  both  being  at  a 
short  distance  from  him. 
The  hyaena  restrained  the 
fierceness  of  the  leopard 
during  the  night.  In  the 
morning  Mr.  Gobat  threw 
a  stone  at  the  hyaena,  where- 
upon the  leopard  went  away 
of  h  is  own  accord .  M  ission  - 
aries  in  Eastern  and  South- 
ern Africa  require  to  be 
courageous  men,  with  strong 
faith  in  God's  providen- 
tial care. 

LOOK    AT    THE    B^ST     SIDE. 

Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say 
that  a  habit  of  looking  at  the 
best  side  of  every  event  is 
better  than  a  thousand 
pounds  a-year.  Bishop  Hall 
quaintly  remarks  :  "  For 
every  bad  there  might  be  a 
worse;  and  when  a  man 
breaks  his  leg,  let  him  be 
thankful  that  it  was  not  his 
neck."  When  Fenelon's 
library  was  on  fire,  "  God 
be  praised,"  he  exclamed, 
'*  that  it  is  not  the  dwelling 


of  some  poor  man  !"  This 
is  the  true  spirit  of  submis- 
sion ;  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful traits  that  can  possess 
the  human  heart.  Resolve 
to  see  this  world  on  the 
sunny  side,  and  you  have 
almost  half  won  the  battle 
of  life  at  the  outset. 


PRAYING  FOR  MER  ENEMIES. 

A  LITTLE  girl  in  an  Italian 
Sunday-school  complained 
that  some  of  the  children 
had  hissed  at  her. 

"Why  did  you  not  do 
your  best  to  defend  yourself, 
or  complain  to  the  master  ?" 
inquired  her  mother. 

The  child  hung  down  her 
head  and  was  silent. 

"What  did  you  do,"  ad- 
ded the  mother,  "  when  they 
were  seeking  their  pleasure 
in  tormenting  you  ?" 

"  I  remembered  what 
Jesus  did  for  his  enemies," 
replied  the  child,  and  "/ 
prayed  for  themP 
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Philip  Philutc* 


i 


€) 


As  the  ear  -  ly  Uoesoms  fair,  Breathe  their  firagranca 

.    :S: 


3^^ii 


in  the  air.         So  we  lift  our       hearts  in  loye 
"When  we  wake  or      when  we  sleep, 

Fin$.        Chorus, 


j^o  J I  jj'Jdii^ 


To  our  Farther,    God,  a-bove.      Jesus  marks  the 
Je-sus  still  his  lambs  will  keep. 

D.8. 


jjjfi  j-^7^ 


sparrow's  fall,        Jesus  hears  the       children's  call ; 


As  the  bird,  with  tuneful  laj. 
Sweetly  hails  the  morning  ray. 

We  our  cheerful  voices  raise, 

Giving  God  our  brightest  praise. — Cho» 

Like  the  dew  and  gentle  rain 
Stealing  o*er  the  verdant  plain, 

"We  would  weep  for  every  sin. 

Father,  make  us  pure  within. — Cho. 

As  the  golden  sunny  beam 
SparUes  on  the  floating  stream. 

May  the  light  of  holy  truth 
Gtttde  us  in  o«r  eso^  yottdL.-*OK«i 
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YEDDIE  IN  HEAVEN. 

She  brought  peat  from  the   stack,  and    the   porritch 
made. 

And  her  clean  humble  table  was  spread ; 
Then  she  thought  of  her  lad,  her  poor  idiot  boy. 

Who  had  gone  to  his  supperlessbed. 
She  called  at  the  foot  of  the  loft  where  he  slept. 

To  come  their  plain  meal  to  enjoy  ; 
But  never  again  shall  the  old  granny's  voice 

Cheer  the  heart  of  the  poor  idiot  boy. 

The  silence  struck  cold  on  the  old  woman's  heart. 

As  up  the  steep  ladder  she  crept ; 
And  her  pulse  throbbed  so  fast  that    she   scarcely  c 
breathe. 

As  she  entered  the  loft  where  he  slept. 
Before  his  rude  stool,  his  head  bowed  on  his  arnns. 

Like  one  hiding  his  face  from  the  light. 
Cold  and  silent  lay  Yeddie  !  his  last  night  had  past. 

For  his  spirit  had  taken  its  flight. 

"As  he  supped  he  had  slept  ^^  the  Master's  own  guest. 

And  from  Him  he  was  never  to  part; 
But  the  light  which  had  printed  Christ's  face  on  his  soi 

Had  broken  the  strings  of  hii  heart. 
It  was  but  a  beam,  but  the  mirror  wis  frail. 

And  the  Master's  bright  image  was  fair. 
So  the  hand  of  God's  love,  took  the  picture  above. 

To  fix  it  more  permanent  there. 
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d  caught  but  a  glimpse,  but  the  beam  was  too  bright, 

that  face  which  makes  heaven's  own  day  : 

f  shaded  his  sight  with  death's  veil  from  the  light, 

on  her  bosom  he  nestled  to  pray. 

seen  yon  fair  Mon,  no  more  I  can  say, 

i  a  smile  too  Tveseen  in  His  e'e ; 

Jinnaye  speak,  leave  poor  Yeddie  alone, 

:h  His  love  and  His  sweet  company.' 


f> 


2  kenned  how  I  love  Him  !"  said  the  idiot  boy, 

t  His  table  you'd  let  my  heart  rest !  " 

le   Master  came    down  when    the    night    wind    was 

hushed, 
d  took  the  poor  lad  to  His  breast, 
veakling  !  no  more  thou  shalt  whisper  thy  grief, 
ut  I  dinna  see  Him  that  I  love," 
•ury  thy  sorrowful  face  in  thy  hands, 
lile  waiting  the  light  from  above. 

heart,  so  forsaken,  distracted,  forlorn, 

:  the  home  of  our  Saviour  and  King  ; 

weet  light  of  love  which  could  chase  such  anight, 

d  the  day-break  of  glory  could  bring  ! 

gh  the   cottage     was  mean  and   the  windows    were 

closed, 
rough  its  refts  Thy  sweet  beauty  could  shine, 
build  in  the  soul  of  a  poor  idiot  boy 
hrone  and  a  temple  divine. 

weet  is  the  thought  that  the  morning's  pale  dew, 
it  hangs  on  a  half-broken  spray, 
reflect  by  the  fingers  of  light  gently  touched, 
e  monarch  and  lord  of  the  day. 
an  idiot's  face,  though  forsaken  and  blank, 
len  illumined  by  the  light  of  God's  grace, 
reflect  the  sanrie  beauty  as  the  angels'  above, 
len  they  gaze  on  the  Saviour's  own  face. 
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O  loft  of  poor  Yeddie  !  so  rich   yet  so  poor. 

The  birth-place  of  heaven's  own  King; 
O  chamber  of  peace  !  where  such  sweet  love  was  bom^ 

As  is  nurtured  'neath  mercy's  own  wing. 
O  palace  of  beauty !  where  Christ  held  His  courts 

And  swayed  His  own  sceptre  of  love. 
So  kingly,  that  even  an  idiot's  dark  soul. 

Became  lustrous  with  light  from  above. 
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O  loft  of  poor  Yeddie  !  the  bridegroom's  own  face 

Clothed  thy  walls  with  the  purest  of  light. 
As  mercy  came  forth  to  robe  her  own  child 

In  raiment  all  spotless  and  bright. 
Oh,  how  bright  Yeddie's  face  !  as  he  looked  at  his  King'  y 

His  race   ended  ere  scarcely  begun  ; 
As  love  gently  kissed  him  and  gave  him  theringr^ 

By  which  she  declared  him  her  son. 

Oh,  beauty  of  the  lowly  heart. 

May  we  such  beauty  seek  ! 
Oh,  kingly  grace  which  stoops  to  bless. 

The  humble  and  the  meek  ! 
The  wisdom  of  the  world  here  fails, 

That  glory  cannot  see 
Which  Christ  alone  reveals  to  those 

Who  learn  to  bend  the  knee. 
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O  come  Philosophy,  and  sit 

At  this  poor  idiot's  feet ; 
And  learn  how  wisdom's  purest  light 

The  eye  of  faith  can  greet; 
The  intellect  with  eagle  eye 

May  proudly  soar  above; 
The  light  of  pardon,  rest,  and  peace. 

Dawns  on  the  eye  of  love. — W.  Poole  BALvsiilr? 


i£  ©rtat  ^'m  of  %aixbon, 

tHE  year  1665  was  a  melancholy  one  for 
the  metropolis  of  our  country,  A  disease 
called  the  Plague  was  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  thousands.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  there  should  have  been  so  dire  a 
calamity.  We  read  that  "  the  streets  were 
very  foul,  and  full  of  pits  and  ditchss, 
very  noisome,  and  perilous,  as  well  for 
all  the  king's  subjects  on  horseback  as  on 
foot."  Therehas  been  a  great  improvement  since  those 
days,  but  we  are  sure  that  cholera,  small-pox,  and  other 
diseases  would  be  much  diminished,  if,  in  the  narrow  streets, 
lanes,  alleys,  and  courts,  as  well  as  in  low,  dirty,  and 
crowded  lodging-houses,  more  attention  were  paid  to 
cleanhness  and  ventilation.  The  Great  Fire  took  place  the 
year  after  the  Great  Plague.  While  this  was  a  terrible 
calamity.  It  did  much  in  clearing  London  of  many  sources 
of  contagious  diseases.  Not  only  were  thirteen  thousand 
houses  burnt,  but  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  large  number 
of  churches  and  public  buildings  were  destroyed.  Suchafite 
would  be  impossible  now,  on  account  of  the  improved  means 
of  arresting  and  extinguishing  fires.  During  the  last  cen- 
tury there  has  been  marked  advancement  in  arts,  sciences, 
and  general;«du«ation.  And  we  hope  the  present  youth- 
ful generation  may  far  surpass  its  predecessors,  in  all  that 
it  is  true,  and  noble,  pndgood. 

We  conclude  our  article  by  quoting  some  remarks  of 
Samuel  Pepys,  which  appeared  in  an  interesting  article  on 
his  Diary  in  our  Large  Magazine  for  March.  "  Septem- 
ber 2nd,  1666,  Lord's  day.  Jane  called  us  up  about  thrM 
in  the  morning,  to  tell  us  of  a  Great  Fire  they  saw  in  Um 
City.  *  *  *  Wesaw  the  fireas  one  entire  arch  01  firvfraai 
thifi  to  theother  side  of  thebridge.    **   •   Itmademeweep 


lee  it.  T^e  churches,  houses,  and  all  on  flre  and  flaming 
once;  and  a  horrid  noise  the  flames  made,  and  the 
:king  of  houses  at  theic  ruine."  T.  B. 


mto  pit." 

(  SAV  now,  Johnny,  come  along  o'  me  an* 
Jim.  We're  agoin' to  knock  over  old 
Sal  Casey's  apple-stand,  'cause  her 
wouldn't  give  us  no  toffy  this  mornin'. 
Don't  set  a  whimperin'  on  them  steps  : 
but  jest  come  along  o'  us." 

"  No,  no,  Pat !  1  a'n't  agoin'  with 
you  an' Jim  no  more,"  answered  Johnny 
Lane,  the  younger  of  the  three  ragged, 
f  boys  grouped  round  a  rickety  Right  of  old  wooden 
s  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Five  Points.  "  Vou  fel- 
does  things  what  a'n't  right ;  an'  though  I've  done  'em 


yer  afore,  I  don't 
hat's  dead  a 
me  do  such  me. 


I  do 


her, 


gone 


t  believe  my 
lid  'a  liked  to 
jverold  Sal's 
try  to  get  out 


d;  an'  I  a'n't  agoin'  to.     I'm  bound  ti 

le  Pints,  an'  be  a  better  boy  if  I  can." 

Oho  !     ^ere  turnin'  mighty  pious  an'  good  all  ov  a 

len-^we  are.     Well, come  along,  Jim  ;  we  can  have  our 

^yhow;"   and,  with  a  rude,  jeering  laugh,   the  two 

i  jboys  ran  otf. 

[ohnny,  my  lad,"  said  a  rough  though  kindly  voice. 

hniiy  locked,  up.     Before  him  st)>od  another  boy  of  fif- 

oi;,so(his  arm  full  of  newspapers)  ^hom  he  had  known 

)d  while,  but  had  not  seen  for  many  months. 

Vhy,  is  that  you,  Peter  Strong.'"  cried  Johnny,  jump 
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ing  up,  and  hastily  drawing  the  torn  sleeve  of  his  old  jacket 
across  his  eyes. 

**  Yes,  it's  me,  Johnny.  I  heard  what  them  big  fellers 
said.  But  niver  mind  about 'em.  Just  come  along  o' me ; 
I'm  a  goin'  round  my  beat.  I  say,  Johnny,  wouldn't  yer 
like  to  go  into  the  paper  business,  too  ?  I'll  set  yer  up,  an' 
show  yer  how.  An'  if  yer  do,  why  I  know  a  splendid  place 
to  live,  an'  yer  wouldn't  never  have  to  go  back  to  the  Pints 
no  more." 

**  I  think,  Peter,  the  papers  is  just  the  thing  for  me.  To- 
morrow's New  Year's  Day,  an'  I  kind  o'  thought  I'd  like 
to  get  started  a  little  different  from  last  year." 

So,  as  they  walk  up  toward  Broadway,  let  me  tell  you ' 
about  Johnny's  life. 

He  was  born  in  the  Five  Points,  of  a  wretched,  drunken 
father,  and  a  good  but  ignorant  mother.  While  she  lived, 
he  went  to  school  a  little.  He  had  learned  how  to  read  a 
little,  and  could  with  difficulty  write  his  own  name.  His 
father  had  been  killed  in  a  bar-room  fight  [three  years 
before,  and  his  mother,  after  that  time,  supported  herself 
and  Johnny — very  meagrely  to  be  sure — by  goings  out  t» 
work  by  the  day  when  she  could  get  employment. 

Although  Mrs.  Lane  was  very  poor  and  worked  very 
hard,  she  was  almost  always  cheerful,  and  even  happ)'. 
But  if  ever  she  grew  weary  and  worn,  she  used  to  ask 
Johnny  to  take  down  the  Bible  and  read  some  of  Christ's 
beautiful  words  to  her;  for  she  could  not  read  hers^f. 
When  he  got  through,  she  would  say  that  she  no  longer 
felt  tired  :  the  words  of  the  good  Book  were  rest  and  re- 
freshment to  her  body  as  well  as  her  soul.  Johnny^ 
mother  had  been  very  careful  to  teach  him  that  it  was 
wrong  to  swear,  or  lie,  or  steal,  as  so  many  boys  in  "Aat 
wretched  part  of  the  town  were  in  the  habit  of  doings;  and 
she  taught  him,  too,  that  the  grandest  rute  for  tife  b;— 
''Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  doutite 
you." 
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After  a  while,  Mrs.  Lane  died,  and  then  Johnny,  being 
left  all  alone,  fell  under  evil  influences. 

But  on  this  New  Year's  eve,  he  had  been  thinking  of  his 
dear  dead  mother,  and  how  sorry  she  would  be  to  know  of 
all  the  wrong  things  he  had  done  in  the  last  year,  and,  sit- 
ting all  alone  on  the  old  wooden  steps,  had  resolved  he 
would  try  to  be  a  better  boy.  And  he  had  bravely  begun 
his  fight  for  right  against  wrong  by  refusing  to  go  with 
two  boys  who,  he  knew,  were  very  bad  companions  for 
him. 

After  Johnny  had  gone  about  with  Peter  until  the  stock 
of  papers  was  all  sold,  his  friend  took  him  to  the  News- 
boys' Lodging-house  in  Park  Place,  of  which  you  have  all 
often  heard,  to  spend  the  night.  There  he  was  given  a 
bath — such  a  one  as  he  had  never  had  in  his  life — and  a 
substantial  supper,  and  then  he  went  with  Peter  into  the 
gymnasium,  where  they  amused  themselves  till  it  was  bed- 
time. He  was  allowed  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  nice  clean 
beds  of  which  the  dormitories  are  full,  and  he  thought  how 
much  better  it  was  than  staying  out  of  doors  all  night, 
under  some  old  stoop  or  behind  some  old  box,  as  he  had  done 
for  a  long  while.  For  the  first  time,  in  many  months,  Johnny 
remembered  the  little  prayer  his  mother  taught  him,  and 
repeated  it  before  he  fell  asleep. 

The  next  day,  Peter  furnished  him  with  a  number  of 
papers,  and  told  him  what  to  do.  He  worked  hard  all  day, 
tiring  his  bare  feet  with  running  about,  and  making  his 
throat  ache  with  screaming  the  names  of  his  papers.  He 
sold  more  than  half  of  the  entire  lot,  however,  and  was 
very  proud  and  happy  when  he  was  tucked  up  in  his  little 
bed  at  night. 

You  must  not  suppose  that  Johnny  "  got  good,"  as  he 
used  to  say,  ajl  at  once.  He  had  a  great  many  trials  and 
struggles.  When  trade  was  dull,  and  he  hardly  sold  any 
papers,  he  used  to  be  sorely  tempted  to  swear,  and  .some- 
times  to  lie  and  steal.     But  whenever  the  temptation  was 
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strongest,  he  struggled  against  it  with  all  his  strengfth,  like 
the  brave  little  fellow  he  was. 

One  evening  came  his  hardest  temptation.  It  was  a  little 
thing,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  most  decisive  moment  of  his 
young  life. 

'*  Got  the  latest  edition  of  the  Post  ?"  asked  a  gentleman, 
coming  up  to  Johnny  about  dusk,  as  he  stood  at  the  street- 
corner  crying  out  his  wares. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  here  it  is,"  replied  Johnny,  drawing  out  a 
journal  from  his  armful.  After  the  gentleman  had  gone  a 
little  distance,  Johnny  discovered  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take and  given  a  first  edition  instead  of  the  last. 

What  should  he  do  ? 

"  Catch  him,  and  change  the  paper,"  said  Conscience. 

"  Let  it  go.  You'll  never  see  the  man  again,"  whispered 
Convenience. 

The  temptation  was  very  strong,  and  Johnny  had  ailmost 
decided  to  let  Convenience  rule,  when  he  seemed  to  hear 
his  dear  mother  saying,  "  Do  unto  ethers,  Johnny,  as  ye 
would  they  should  do  unto  you  ;"  and,  with  one  bound,  he 
was  flying  up  the  street  after  his  customer.  The  gentleman 
walked  fast,  and  was  far  ahead  of  Johnny;  but  the  boy 
was  used  to  running,  and  after  a  race  of  half-a-mile,  Johnny 
pulled  the  gentleman's  sleeve  to  attract  his  attention,  for  he 
was  too  much  out  of  breath  to  speak. 

**  What  is  it?  '*  the  man  asked  kindly. 

**  1 — I  made  a  m-mistake,  an'  ga-gave  ye  a  fir-Arst  edi- 
tion ! "  gasped  Johnny. 

The  gentleman  unfolded  the  paper,  looked  at  It  and 
said, — 

**  So  you  did.    You  are  unusually  honest,  my  lad.     Here 
take  this  for  your  trouble,"  offering  a  shilling  to  Johnny. 

Johnny's  face,  like  his  hands,  was  begrimed,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  the  proud  blood  showing  in  his  cheeks  hks 
he  threw  back  his  curly  head  and  said, — 
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**  I  don't  need  to  be  paid  for  bein'  honest,  sir,"  and  ran 
down  the  street  as  hard  as  he  could. 

Johnny  was  very  happy  that  night  when  he  went  to  bed, 
and,  in  a  fervent  little  prayer,  thanked  his  heavenly  Father, 
who  had  helped  him  to  overcome  temptation. 

The  next  evening,  the  same  gentleman  came  along,  and 
bought  another  paper,  which  Johnny  was  very  careful 
should  be  the  right  one.  This  time  the  gentleman  asked  him 
his  name,  and  where  he  lived.  And  then  nearly  every  night 
for  weeks  he  bought  his  evening  paper  of  Johnny,  who  \ 
used  to  look  forward  all  day  for  the  kindly  words  that 
always  accompanied  the  pennies  at  night.  He  was  always 
careful  to  save  the  best  and  driest  newspaper  for  his  name- 
less friend. 

One  evening  the  gentleman  said, — 

"** 'Don't  you  want  to  walk  up  the  town  a  little  way  with 
me,  Johnny  ? "  And  so  the  little  ragged  news-boy  and  the 
neatly-dressed  gentleman  walked  on  together,  and  were 
very  sociable. 

Johnny's  friend,  whose  name  was  Grant,  told  him  he 
wanted  to  get  a  good  errand  bo)r  for  his  office  in  Broad 
Street,  and,  if  he  liked  the  place,  he  should  have  it.  John- 
ny was  more  than  delighted ;  he  was  almost  speechless. 
They  talked  it  over,  and  arranged  that  Mr.  Grant  should 
call  tor  Johnny  the  next  morning  on  his  way  to  town. 

Johnny  succeeded  well  in  his  new  place,  performing  his 
duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employer.  So  well, 
indeed,  did  Mr.  Grant  like  his  protege,  that  he  concluded 
to  take  him  out  of  the  office  and  educate  him.  So  he 
bought  the  boy  some  new  clothes,  and  sent  him  to  school, 
where  he  is  doing  well,  and  has  a  promising  future  before 
him. 

JBut  Johnny  always  thinks  that  if  he  had  remained  a 
news-boy  for  ever,  the  day  he  rectified  the  mistake  of  the 
paper  would  be  the  happiest  and  proudest  of  his  life ;  ^  for 
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he  not  only  practised  the  Golden   Rule,  but   in  ruling  his 
own  spirit  made  himself  mightier  than  he  who  taketh  a 


^!^SUPPOSE  every  boywho  owns  a  sled  ot 
has  seen  a  snow-stOrm  has  tried  sliding 
down  some  hiil — "  coasting  "  this  is  called 
in  places  where  snow  is  measured  by  feet 
instead  of  inches.  It  is  very  good  fun, 
though  sometimes,  when  the  hill  is  high 
and  steep,  and  the  steerer  not  very  ex- 
perienced in  this  kind  of  sport,  there  is 
danger  of  the  sled  runningofT  the  hard, 
beaten  snow-track,  and  the  rider's  tumbling  head  foremost 
down  the  hill.  But,  with  care  and  practice,  the  sport  can 
be  enjoyed  without  fear  of  accidents,  and  the  invigorating 
air  and  swift  descent  brighten  the  cheeks  and  eyes,  and 
lighten  the  heart  of  the  rider. 

Not  far  from  the  home  of  a  boy  named  Dick  Wilton,  there 
was  a  famous  hill  for  coasting,  known  to  the  boys  for  miles 
around.  After  a  snow-storm,  they  thronged  there,  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  sleds  bringing  them,  the  rest  coming 
expecting  to  ride  with  their  companions  down  the  hill, 
until,  one  sled  following  another,  a  smooth,  beaten  track 
was  soon  made  over  the  packed  snow,  and  down  it  they 
rushed,  almost  as  fast  as  if  they  were  travelling  by  steam. 
Just  opposite  this  hill,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where 
the  sleds  were  stopped,  there  was  a  row  of  ugly,  old- 
fashioned,  rickety  wooden  cottages.  They  had  saen  thur 
best  days  long  ago.  Little  paint  was  left  on  the  outside, 
and  little  glass  in  the  windows,  which  were  stuSed  with  old 
papers  and  rags  to  keep  out  some  of  the  cold  air.    When  a 
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searching  wind  came  from  the  north,  or  east,  it  easily  found 
a  way  in  through  these  wretched  substitutes,  and  played 
mad  pranks  with  the  old  crazy  planks,  and  rattled  about 
among  the  loose  shingles  as  it  pleased.  The  snow,  though 
a  more  silent  intruder,  stole  in  through  many  of  the  chinks 
and  crannies,  so  that  after  a  snow-storm,  the  poor,  shiver- 
ing people,  who  lived  in  the  highest  story,  found  little  heaps 
of  snow,  which  had  sifted  through  the  roofs  of  the  comfort- 
less dwellings. 

The  reader  may  ask  here,  what  has  this  to  do  witji  Dick 
Wilton  and  his  sled  Dauntless?  If  you  will  have  patiencie 
and  follow  me  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  Dick  was  stand- 
ing one  morning  with  his  sled  Dauntless,  I  will  tell  you. 

**  Dauntless  has  been  down  five  times,"  said  Dick  to  the 
group  of  boys  who  were  standing  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
**  Once  more ;  I'm  going  this  time,  and  then  I'm  off,  for  it's 
school-time.  But  it's  going  to  snow  again,  and  we'll  have 
lots  of  fun  to-morrow." 

*'  Yes,"  said  one  boy,  "  it  has  spoiled  our  skating,  but 
this  is  jolly  fun." 

**  Come  on,"  said  Dick.  *'  Tom  Jones,  you  are  a  little 
fellow,  and  you've  only  been  down  once.  Hold  on  tight. 
Are  you  all  right?  Hurrah,  then!  One — two — three — 
off!" 

Away  sped  Dauntless,  little  Tom  clinging  fast  to  Dick. 
The  sled  did  wonderfully  well  this  time,  guided  by  his  ex- 
perienced hand.  It  shot  down  the  hill  like  an  arrow  from  the 
bow,  and  did  not  stop  until  it  was  drawn  up  almost  at  the 
cLoor  of  one  of  the  cottages,  just  as  a  woman  was  opening 
it  to  come  out.  She  stopped  when  she  saw  Dick,  and  he  t 
recognized  her.  She  was  an  Irish  washerwoman,  whom 
his  mother  sometimes  employed. 

"Sure  and  is  it  you,  Master  Dick?"  she  exclaimed. 
**  Your  mother  promised  to  do  something  forme  if  I  was 
in  need,  and  sure  enough  I  need  it  now,  for  my  baby,  my 
little  Mike,  has  the  croup.     I'm  after  being  up  all  night 
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poor  Tvoman   and  the  long,  stormy   night.      What 
he  do  now  to  atone  for  his  neglect  ? 

"  He  is  dead,  Dick,"   said   his   mother,  in  reply 
anxious  questions,  when  she   returned.    '*  He  is  bett 
perhaps :   but   how    much     wretchedness   and    miser 
could  have  spared  the  poor  mother,   though   we  migh 
have  prolonged  the  life  of  her  child  !" 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  ?  What  can  I  do  ?  Is  i 
late  ? "  asked  Dick,  sadly. 

"  She  would  have  asked  aid  elsewhere,'  if  you  ha 
promised  her  to  speak  to  me.  She  waited  all  day  hi 
I  would  send  or  come  to  her.  The  child  grew  worse 
did  not  dslre  to  leave  it ;  and  some  time  during  the  r 
she  cannot  tell  when,  for  she  was  without  fire  or  light 
messenger  came  and  took  the  poor  baby  ^way  froi 
mother,  who  could  only  tell  that  it  was  dead  fror 
growing  colder  in  her  arms." 

"  I  did  not  kill  it  mother.  Was  it  my  fault?"? 
Dick,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  the  tears  standing  in  his  ey 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  life  could  have  been  spared, 
my  son,  the  poor  do  not  often  come  to  us  in  their  1 
When  they  do,  shall  we  send  them  away  empty  ?  1 
doing,  shall  we  hot  merit  the  condemnation  pronouno 
our  lowly  Master  ?  *  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed. 
I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  Me  no  mea^t.  I  was  th 
and  ye  gave  Me  no  drink.  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye 
Me  not  in  ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  Me  not ;  sick  ar 
prison,  and  ye  visited  Me  not.'  "-^American. 
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HUNGARIAN  nobleman  lost  a  daughter 
whom  he  most  tenderly  loved.  The  circum- 
stances of  her  death  aggravated  his  grief, 
and  he  became  quite  inconsolable.  Two 
years  passed,  and  brought  no  relief.  His 
K  grief  settled  down  into  a  fixed  and  most 

^  distressing    melancholy,    tending     to    a 

permanent  mental  derangement.  All 
means  were  tried  which  wealth  or  influ- 
secure,  or  an  earnest  friendship  devise,  but 
;ct.  Lying  on  his  couch,  in  a  room  draped  with 
n  .  which  the  light  was  excluded,  he  neither 
•  wept,  and  joy  seemed  for  ever  fled  from  his 
t  that  time,  Mara  was  the  delight  of  the  Prussian 
of  the  musical  world,  for  her  vocal  performances 
and  opera.  It  was  proposed  that  she  should 
I  hearing  of  the  afflicted  father,  whose  grief  had 
r  worn  him  into  the  grave.  HandePs  "  Messiah" 
I  for  the  experiment ;  and  in  an  adjoining  room 
and  marvellous  voice  began  its  almost  more 
n  strains.  At  flrst  it  had  no  apparent  effect  on 
an.  As  she  proceeded,  he  slowly  raised  himself 
uch  to  listen,  and  the  heart  that  had  been  dead 
began  to  swell  with  the  rising  tide.  When  she 
e  passage,  "  Look  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow 
sorrow,"  which  was  rendered  with  a  subdued 
ich  brought  tears  into  tfie  eyes  of  those  present, 
)ed  the  suffering  father,  tears  flowed  from  his 
rising  from  his  couch,  he  ig^orantly  prostrated 
"ore  a  crucifix.  But  when  the  full  choir  struck  up 
ijah  Chorus,  his  voice  mingled  with  theirs,  and  his 
free.  Henceforth  h  e,  too,  could  **  sing  of  mercy 
gment,"  calmly  submissive  to  the  hand  that  had 
m. 
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^OME  years  since,  a  lovely  picture,  the 
work  of  a  German  artist,  fixed  the  gaze 
of  many  admiring  eyas.  It  was  a  faith- 
ful portrait  of  Mary — a  girl  of  twelve 
years,  one  of  the  childrtn  of  the  misiion. 
Her  great  beauty  had  attracted  the 
artist's  eye,  and  he  engaged  her  to  situ 
a  model,  and  painted  her  sweet  face  on 
canvas.  There  are  children  of  the  Five 
Points  who  are  worthy  of  pen-and-ink  sketches,  and  first 
among  them  1  would  speak  of  Samuel  Bromberg,  who 
proved  himself  a  little  hero. 

It  was  a  warm  August  day,  and  the  children  were  en- 
joying their  annual  picnic  at  Randall's  Island.  Some  of 
the  boys  obtained  permission  to  bathe,  and  one  who  could 
not  swim  waded  out  to  a  rock  and  seated  himself  upon  it, 
that  he  might  have  some  share  in  the  pleasurable  excite- 
nwnt.  Returning  to  the  shore  by  a  different  way,  he  was 
swept  by  a  strong  current  into  deep  water,  and  piercing 
cries  of  "  Help  i  help  ! "  resounded  from  the  frightened 
children.  One  large  lad  went  to  the  rescue,  but  soon  shook 
the  little  fellow  off,  to  save  his  own  life.  The  boy.'shriek- 
ing  and  struggling,  went  down  several  times,  when  Samuel 
Bramberg,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  struck  out  nobly  alter  him,  and 
made  several  attempts  to  save  him.  His  own  strengtti 
giving  way, he  almost  despaired,  but  the  sightof  that  drown- 
ing boy,  slowly  sinking,  with  his  fixed  eyes  and  his  open 
mouth,  so  nerved  him  that  he  .made  one  more  desperat* 
effort,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  him  upon  a  rock  near  the 
shore,  just  as  help  arrived  from  the  play-ground.  One 
may  well  believe  that  three  cheers  were  heartily  given  for 
Samuel  Bromberg,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  hli  companion 
at  the  risk  of  his  own. 

Another  boy,  taken  froth  the  mission,  became  a  lieuten- 
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ant  in  the  United  States'  Army,  while  his  sister,  having 
received  a  good  education,  is  the  principal  teacher  in  the 
Sunday-school  of  the  town  where  she  lives. 

Another  pupil,  a  lad  named  J ,  after  being  some  years 

in  the  school,  was  sent  to  a  Western  home,  where  he 
worked  with  a  farmer  on  the  prairies.  The  seed  sown  in 
his  heart  in  the  Five  Points*  mission-school  now  sprang  up 
in  the  purer  air.  He  gave  his  heart  to  God,  and  himself 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Among  his  hearers  was  one 
who  bitterly  opposed  him,  but  who,  when  stricken  down  by 
illness,  sent  for  him  to  visit  him.  Through  the  counsels 
and  prayers  of  the  young  minister,  the  man  was  happily 
converted,  and  died  a  triumphant  death. 

**  That  man  was  my  brother,"  said  the  gentleman  who 
narrated  the  circumstance  to  the  missionary.  "  He  died  in 
peace,  and  your  former  pupil  preached  his  funeral  sermon." 

A  most  interesting'sketch  has  been  written  by  Mrs.  W — 
of  one  of  the  boys  of  the  mission,  from  which  the  following 
statements  are  taken  :  His  father,  Samuel  BradshaWfCame 
to  this  country  in  1850,  when  Robert  was  not  quite  eight 
years  of  age.  The  mother  was  suffering  from  inflamma- 
tory rheumatism,  in  a  room  in  City  Hall  Place,  where  she 

was  found  by  Mrs.  W .     The  family  removed  to   the 

mission  house,  and  the  father,  having  taken  the  pledge,  and 
thus  conquered  his  besetting  sin,  became  the  janitor  of  the 
building,  remaining  there  for  eight  years.  Robert,  the 
second  son,  being  rather  self-willed,  was  sent  to  a  good 
place  in  the  country.  At  the  death  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  taken  him,  however,  he  returned  home,  and  for  a  while 
behaved  himself  with  the  greatest  propriety,  attending  the 
Sunday-school  regularly,  and  showing  great  interest  in  the 
lessons  learned  there.  Soon,  however,  he  returned  to  his 
former  habits,  turning  away  from  the  Sunday-school  and 
all  religious  helps. 

Some  years  passed,  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  though 
he  often  came  to  the  chapel,  he  appeared  totally  indifferent 
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to  his  eternal  welfare.  Removing  to  the  neighbourhood  ( 
the  Forsyth  Street  Church,  he  was  often  visited  by  tl: 
pastor  of  that  church,  as  well  as  by  the  missionary  from  tt 
Five  Points,  without  any  apparent  result.  About  nir 
weeks  before  his  death,  when  a  severe  hemorrhage  of  t\ 
lungs  took  away  all  prospect  of  recovery,  he  was  arouse 
to  a  sense  of  his  sinful  condition. 

"  I  wept  and  prayed,"  he  said,  "  two  days  and  t^ 
nights,  unceasingly,  and  then,  when  I  had  no  more  streng 
to  pray,  and  no  more  words  to  offer,  wearied  and  exhau 
ted,  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  was  turning  upon  my  side  to  g 
a  little  bodily  rest,  *  I  can  do  nothing  more ;  I  can  never  1 
saved,' when,  oh!  my  pardon  came.  Everything  aroui 
me  seemed  to  be  filled  with  light.  My  soul  was  so  happ 
and  my  body  so  strengthened,  that  I  rose  from  my  be 
tood  upon  my  feet,  and  praised  the  Lord  aloud.  Eve 
promise  I  had  ever  heard  seemed  to  be  brought  to  my  mil 
and  I  began  to  sing  all  the  hymns  I  had  ever  learned.  T 
Spirit  sealed  the  pardon  so  fully  on  my  heart  that  I  fi 
as  if  I  did  not  care  how  soon  God  took  me,  for  I  knew 
was  saved  through  mercy." 

On  being  asked  when  he  was  first  convinced  that  lie  w 
a  sinner  and  needed  a  change  of  heart,  he  answered : 

"  About  two  years  ago,  Mr.  T :  a  convert  of  the  Mi 

sion,  called  me  into  his  room,  and  began  to  talk  to  n 
about  religion.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  until  he  to 
me  his  own  experience,  and  how  it  took  the  fear  of  deat 
away  from  him.  That  touched  my  heart,  and  I  could  n* 
help  weeping.  I  resolved  to  be  better,  but  was  too  prou 
to  let  my  feelings  be  known  at  the  Mission.    I  went,  at  tl 

invitation  of  Mr.  T ,  to  a  protracted  meeting  in  Greer 

Street,  and  when  the  invitation  was  given  to  those  wb 
wished  to  seek  religion,  I  rose  and  went  forward  f< 
prayers,  and  I  took  my  good  resolutions  for  religion.  B 
they  only  lasted  me  three  or  four  days,  when  I  lost  n 
temper,  and  relapsed  into  sin  again,  and  often  felt  aft 
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that  there  was  no  mercy  for  me,  and  became  almost  har- 
dened. Though  "  he  continued, ''  I  must  admit  that  that 
effort  at '^reformation  had  some  good  effect  upon  me,  for  I 
never  after  used  profane  language,  and  could  not  bear  to 
hear  others  use  it ;  and  it  also  kept  me  from  ether  outbreak- 
ing sins.  But  that  was  not  conversion.  Oh!  no.  Now, 
I  knorv  I  am  converted,  for  I  feel  the  Spirit  of  God  bear- 
ing witness  with  mine  that  ray  sins  are  pardoned.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  die,  and  can  say  with  all  my  heart:*  Thy 
will,  O  Lord  1  be  done.' " 

On  being  asked  whether  he  had  any  difficulty  in  finding 
his  way  to  the  Saviour,  he  replied  that  he  knew  just  how  he 
must  come,  and  the  invitations  of  the  Gospel  all  seemed  to 
help  him.  He  told  Mrs.  Wright  not  to  be  discouraged,  no 
matter  how  hopeless  the  boy  or  girl,  for  said  he,  '*The  word 
of  the  Lord  can  never  go  amiss." 

The  whole  week  before  his  death  was  spent  in  prayer  and 
praise,  and  in  exhortations  to  his  young  friends  to  seek  the 
Lord.  For  the  first  time,  he  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  as  the  table,  with  its  snowy  cloth  and  the  sacred  ele- 
ments, was  placed  at  his  bedside,  he  said  : 

'*  Is  it  possible  that  I  am  permitted  to  partake  of  this 
in  remembrance  of  Jesus?" 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Shaffer,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  with 
four  ladies  of  the  mission,  partook  with  this  dying  boy  of 
this  solemn  feast,  after  which,  one  of  the  ladies  sang, 

Jesus  lover  of  my  soul, 
in  which  he  tried  to  join,  saying  it  was  his  favourite  hymn. 

*'  The  passage  of  the  Jordan  is  very  narrow,  Robert," 
said  one  to  him. 

••  It  IS  only  one  jump,"  he  replied,  "  and  when  I  get  over, 
I  will  give  one  shout  that  you  can  hear  me  below." 

As  he  heard  the  choir  of  the  neighbouring  church  singing 
the**  Shining  Shore,"  he  requested  his  mother  to  raise  the 
window  higher,  saying  he  could  almost  see  his  way  through 
to  that  shore,  and  that  he  wanted  to  hear  them  singing 
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about  it.    He  showed  the  sweetest  patience  and  submi: 
during  his  illness,  constantly  pleading  : 

**  D^ar  Father,  let  1  hy  will  be  done  in  my  sickdress 
death  ;  bless  it  to  my  family  and  friends.  Dear  Father, 
ceive  my  spirit." 

The  day  before  his  death,  he  requested  one  to  sing; 
Let  me  go,  the  day  is  breaking, 
repeating  emphatically ;  "  Yes,  let  me  go." 

Amid  the  suffering  of  the  night  before  his  death,  he 
constantly  offering  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God.  • 

The  morning  of   his   death,  he  attempted  to  join 
those  who  around  his  bedside  were  singing : 

Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 
Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are, 
and  on  being  told  that  he  was  dying,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Is  this  death  ?     Oh  !  welcome  !      Can  this  be  deat 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  mother, 

"  Well,  if  this  be  death,  it  is  very  easy." 

Clasping  his  hands,  and  looking  upward,  he  cried :. 

"  What  do  I  see  ?" 

His  mother  asked  :  "  What  do  you  see,  Robert  ?" 

"Why,  I  see  heaven,"  he  replied.  "Oh  I  how  su 
how  beautiful !" 

"And  he  lay  thus,"  writes  the  lady  who  witnessed 
scene  and  recorded  its  precious  details,  "  for  fifteen  min 
with  his  eyes  uplifted,  as  if  he  had  pierced  through  all 
mists  and  gloom  of  death,  and  had  caught  a  rapturous 
of  the  invisible  world.     His  pale  face  seemed  radiated 
a  glow  of  rapture  and  indescribable  happiness  as  he 
tinued  gazing,  and  then,  quietly  closing  his  eyes,  his 
lighting  up  with  a  heavenly  smile,  he   calmly  fell  as 
and  entered  his  eternal  rest  " — one  of  the  goodly  com 
of  ransomed  ones,  who,  we  trust,  have,  in  the  Five  Po 
JTission,  received  the  title  to  and  the  fitness  for  the  he2 
ly  habitations. — Neiju  York  Methodist. 

o— 
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EYE— EYES. 

EAR  YOUNG  FRIENDS,— As  I  pro- 
mised you  in  my  last,  our  word  this  month 
is  Eye,  with  its  plural  Eyes,  Very  likely 
you  have  already  anticipated  me 'in  some 
of  the  lessons.  I  have  selected  the  fol- 
io wing. 

The  Omniscience  of  God,  or  that  He 
knows  everything.  2  Chronicles,  xvi.  9; 
Job,  xxxiv.  21;  Proverbs,  xv.  3;  Jere- 
miah, xxxii.  19;  Hebrews,  iv.  13. 

solute  Holiness  of  God.     Habakkuk,  i.  13. 

>d  made  us.     Proverbs,  xx.  12  ;  Psalm,  xciv.  9. 

ellenceof  God's  law.     Psalm,  xix.  8. 

ural  depravity  of  man.     Mark,  vii.  21,  22. 

at  sin  of  disobeying  parents.     Proverbs,  xxx.  17. 

very  hateful  to  God.      Proverbs,  vi.  17;    (margin) 

1,  V.  15. 

of  idleness.     Proverbs,  x.  26. 

nan  heart  is  never  satisfied.     Ecclesiastes,  i,  8. — iv* 

overbs,  xxvii.  20. 

at  danger  there  is  of  riches  ruining  the  soul.      Prb- 

xxviii,  22;  Matthew,  xix.  24;  Mark,  x.  25;  Luke, 

25. 

t  avoid  everything  that  will  damage  our  Piety,    and 

It  our  Salvation.     Matthew,v.  29,  xviii.  9. 

of  condemning  the  faults  of  others,  whilst  we  our- 

have  greater  ones.     Matthew,  vii.  3, 4,  ^. 

d  of  divine  assistance  in  reading  the  Bible.  <  Psalm, 

[8. 

I  ought  to  feel  deeply  for  the  junconverted.     Psalm, 

13^;  Jeremiah,  ix.  I.  f 
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That  God  promises  to  be  our  guide  throug-h  life.     P 

The  glorious  and  inconceivable  blessings  that  God  ) 
store  for  those  who  love  Him.     Isaiah,  Ixiv.  4; 
rinthians  ii.  9. 

The  certainty  of  death.    Job,  vii.  7, 8. 

The  dead  shall  rise  again.    Job,  xix.  27 ;  i  CorintI 
"v.  52. 

Jesus  Chriitwill  come  again.     Revelations,  i.  7. 

Our  next  word  will  be  Light, — Aunt  Jamb. 


)u1d  seem  that  employment,  fron 
morning  of  creation,  when  God  Hi 
worked  and  rested,  and  when  Adan 
commanded  to  till  the  soil  and  si 
the  animals,  implies  peculiar  dignit 
honour.  The  Maker  of  worlds  b 
labour.  It  is  apostolic,  it  is  Chris 
it  is  God-like  to  work.  No  syst> 
education  is  complete  that  does  ne 
den  the  hand  and  toughen  the  muscle,  while  itderdo] 
intellect  and  enlarges  the  heart.  The  religion  that 
nothing  but  pale  cheeks  and  lily-white  Angers  is  « 
rdigion  of  the  Bible.  Highways  and  hedges  ar* 
sanctuaries  for  acceptable  service  than  studies  and  d 
and  cells.  Scars  and  knots  on  the  hands  are  more  be 
able  than  rings  and  gloves.  Bronze  out  of  the  sunbe 
more  beautiful  on  the  face  than  rouge  out  of  the 
Only  a  worker  attains  the  true  symmetry,  strengtt 
gtoty  of  manhoed  or  womanhood.  Genius  itself 
in  the  conflict  with  labour.  Industry  has  the  kmg 
the  lever  that  moves  public  opinion,  parties,  cong 
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ones.  It  was  men  with  brown  faces  and  sinewy 
at  built  the  pyramids  on  Egypt's  plains^  reared  the 
5n  Mount  Moriah,  and  walled  the  Holy  City  with 
it,  circled  |an  Asiatic  empire  i)  with  impenetrable 
put  arm  in  arm  the  old  and  the  new  worlds  as 
ing  mother  and  daughter,  spanned  the  American 
it  with  a  thoroughfare  of  iron  from  sea  to  sea,  cut 
for  steamers  in  forty  months  across  the  desert  sands 
tie  Israelites  wandered  for  forty  years  :  it  is  men 
nburnt  features  and  nerves  of  steel  that  to-day 
:he  world's  wide  waters  with  the  sails  of  commerce, 
e  all  rivers,  explore  all  lands,  and  subdue  ,  the  earth 
at  first  commanded.  An  idle  man,  however  white, 
t,  and  smart,  is  not  God's  man. — Workday  Christie 
^y  Alexander  Clark, 


GENTLEMAN  employed  a  mason  to  do 
some  work  for  him,  and,  among  other 
things,  to  "  thin-whiten  "  the  walls  of  one 
of  his  rooms.  This  thin-whitening  is 
almost  colourless  until  dried. 

The  gentleman  was  much  surprised,  on 
the  morning  after  the  chamber,  was 
finished,  to  find  on  the  drawer  of  his  desk 
standing  in  the  room,  white  finger-marks, 
ig  the  drawer,  he  found  the  same  on  the  articles  in 
also  on  a  pocket-book.  An  examination  revealed 
le  marks  on  the  contents  of  the  bag.  This  proved 
that  the  mason,  with  his  wet  hands^  had  opened  die 
'f  and  searched  the  bag,  which  contained  no  money> 
d  then  closed  the  drawer  without  once  thinking  thaLt 
ic  would  ever  know  it.    The  "  thin-whitening  **  which 


happened  to  be  on  his  hands  did  not  show  at  first,  and  he 
probably  had  no  idea  that  twelve  hours'  drying  would  reveal 
his  wickedness. 

As  the  work  was  all  done  on  the  afternoon  the  drawer 
was  opened,  the  man  did  not  come  again,  and  to  this  day 
does  not  know  that  his  acts  are  known  to  his  employer. 
J;^  Children,  beware  of  evil  thoughts  and  deeds  !  TheyaH 
leave  their  Jinger-marks,  which  will  one  day  be  revealed.  If 
you  disobey  your  parents,  or  tell  a  falsehood,  or  take  what 
is  not  your  own,  you  make  sad  stains  on  your  character. 
And  so  it  is  with  all  sin.  It  defiles  the  soul.  It  betrays 
those  who  engage  in  it  by  the  marks  it  makes  on  thew. 
These  marks  may  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  invisible  at  first. 
But  even  if  they  should  not  be  seen  during  any  of  your 
days  on  earth  (which  is  not  at  all  likely),  yet  there  is  a  day 
coming  in  which  every  sin  will  be  made  manifest. 

Never  suppose  that  you  can  do  what  is  wrong  without 
having  a  blot  made  on  your  soul.  It  is  impossible.  If  you 
injure  another,  you  by  that  very  deed  hurt  your  own  self. 
If  you  disregard  a  law  of  God,  the  damage  is  your  own. 
Think — ever  bear  it  in  mind — dear  children,  that  every 
sin  you  commit  leaves  a  blemish  upon  yourselves.  Even 
should  it  not  be  seen  by  those  around  you  on  earth,  it  will 
be  seen,  to  your  condemnation,  at  the  bar  of  God, — Ho»t 
Journal, 
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t-  CHARLES   HULMES,   OF  GLOSSOP. 


The  subject  ot  the  following 
memoir  was  born  at  Glossop, 
December,  1850;  before  he 
was  four  years  old  he  began 


to  attendourSabbath-schooli 
and  remained  a  scholar  ii 
it  up  to  the  time  of  his  deatfc* 
Possessing  an  amiable  dis- 
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he  soon  gained  the 
of  all. 

asing  to  know  that 
warmly  attached  to 
ly-school,  and  att- 
narkably  well,  until 
h  began  to  fail, 
tier  says  that  he 
his  teacher,  and 
teacher  says  that 
/as  a  very  atten- 
ar,  and  very  regu- 
itelligent.  Charles 
ready  to  sing, 
1  Sunday-school 
i  best. 

lool  was  the  prin- 
:  of  conversation, 
e  family  circle,  and 
lis  companions :  he 
fchool  because  of 
he  had  received  in 

ars  ago  he  joined 
»1  choir,  and  just 
he  last  Sunday- 
rmons,  he  said  on 
home,  **  I  must  put 
t  away  until  I  am 

I  cannot  play,  my 
e  so  weak.*'  This 
rtat  grief  to  him, 
grbried  in  mi>sic. 
•aiiiful  to  him  to 
t^e  time  had  come 

list  cords  must  be 


struck,  the  last  composition 
be  laid  aside,  and  the  fiddle 
(the  welUbeloved friend  of  six 
years)  be  left  to  other.hands. 
But  ah !  he  forgot  that  there 
was  a  richer  and  fuller  me- 
lody, than  any  of  which  he 
had  ever  yet  conceived, 
awaiting  him  in  yon  bright 
world  above. 

He  did  not  become  de- 
cidedly religious  until  a. 
short  time  before  his  death.. 
During  his  affliction,  he 
sought  and  found  the  Lord, 
and  was  able  to  rejoice  in  a 
sense  of  sin  forgiven. 

For  about  four  months  he 
was    unable    to    follow    his 
work,  and  for    a  time  was 
anxious     to  |recover.       He 
said, — "  My  |father      and 
mother  are  getting;old,  Jand 
I  wish  for  their  sakes  |to  get 
better."        He      loved     his 
parents,  and  wished  to  help 
them.       He    had   a    good 
mother:  shejp rayed  with  him 
many  times  during  the  day. 
**  Mother"    he  would  say, 
**  let  us  pray,"  and  then  they 
knelt  down  and  prayed  to- 
gether, and  when  unable^ta 
kneel,  he^  would    standjup. 
and  pray. 

Whtn   asked  "  Does  the 
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Lord  bless  you  when  you 
pray?" he  said,  "I  think  He 
does,  for  I  could  hardly  cease 
praying  this  afternoon." 

The  last  time  I  saw  him, 
he  said,  "  I  want  to  get  hold 
of  that  harp  ; ''  thank  God 
he  has  got  it,  and  will  keep 
possession  of  it  for  ever. 

"I  cannot  sing  much  here" 
he  said,  "  but  I  shall  sing  in 
heaven."  Hehas  biddenfare- 
well  to  the  tabernacle  choir, 
and  has  gone  to  join  the 
heavenly .  one  ;  he  has  re- 
ceived a  white  robe,  a  palm 
of  victory,  and  a  celestial 
harp ;  and  if  we  could  just 
catch  the  sound  of  their 
voices  we  should  hear  them 
singing. 

Unto  Him  that  hath   loved 
us,  &c. 


As  his  end  drew  nc 
prayed  "Lord  takem< 
to  heaven,"  and  with 
calmness  gave  din 
respecting  his  fui 
and  wished  his  teach< 
the  scholars,  and  the  si 
to  be  invited.  A  shor 
before  his  death,  his  n 
said,  *'  Charles,  hav< 
given  yourself  up?"  he 
"Yes  mother."  Then  si 
satisfied.  And  on  S 
day,  September  24tl: 
sweetly  fell  asleep  in^ 
in  the  twentieth  year  ( 
age.  His  death  was 
proved  by  the  writer 
Joshua  iii.  17. 

May  this  brief  ao 
speak  to  the  hearts  oi 
children  and  youth*  if 
schools.      John  Coll: 


^amtiw. 


"  GO  "    AND    "  COME." 

"If  you  want  business 
done,"  says  the  proverb, 
"  go  and  do  it ;  if  you  don't 
want  it  done,  send  some  one> 
else."  An  indolent  gentle- 
man had  a  freehold  estate. 


producing  about  five 
dred  a  -  year.  Bec( 
involved  in  dehi,  he 
half  the  estate,  aid  It 
remainder  to  an  .ndxis 
farmer  for  twenty 
About  the  end  of  the 
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r  called  to  pay  his 
asked  the  owner 
d  sell  his  farm. 
^ouliuy  it? "  asked 
,  surprised, 
provided  we    can 
>out    the    price. " 
is     exceedingly 
observed  the  gen- 
*  pray  tell  me  how 
ns     that  while     I 
live  upon  twice  as 
i,  for  which  I  paid 
you  are  regularly 
e  two  hundred  a- 
are  able  in  a  few 
>urchase  it?" 
reason   is    plain,*' 
reply  ;     "  you    sat 
said  go  !  I  got  up 
I  comt!    You  laid 
ind    enjoyed    your 
rose  in  the  morn- 
id      minded       my 

NG     TO    HIS   NAME. 

he  number  brought 
ipital>  says  an  army 
was  a  young  man 
wounded  and  not 
3eak.  It  was  near 
;.  The  surgeons 
in  their  rounds  of 
d  ior  a  moment  all 


was  quiet.  Suddenly  this 
young  man,  before  speech- 
less,  called  in  a  clear,  dis- 
tinct voice :  "  Here ! "  The 
surgeon  hastened  to  his  side 
and  asked  whst  he  wished. 

"  Nothing,"  said  he ; 
"  they  are  calling  the  roll  in 
heaven,  and  I  was  answer- 
ing to  my  name." 

He  turned  his  head'  and 
was  gone. 

OAK-LEAVES  and   ACORKS. 

How  much  is  contained 
within  the  small  acorn -cup! 
When  a  little  child  holds  an 
acorn  in  his  hand,  he  holds, 
not  a  small  nut  only,  but  a 
whole  forest;  for  folded 
within  its  tiny  shell  lie  trees 
and  their  children /'trees — 
even  a  whole  forest. 

How  wonderful  was  the 
command]  of  God! — "Let 
the  earth  bring  forth,  .  .  . 
the  tree  yielding  fruit  ivhose 
seed  is  ivithin  itself*^  It 
is  a  great  work  to  make  a 
tree  ;  but  how  much  more 
wonderful  to  give  to  the 
tree  the  power  of  producing 
other  trees  for  countless 
years  ! — Child's  Companion, 


no 


THE  BIBLE  SAYS  I  MA7. 


I       am  a  little      soldier.  And  only  fire  yeais 


■s4 — 1 


^  N  h  In 


old ;  I         mean  to  fight  for      Je-ius,  And 


wear  a  crown  of     gold ;      X      know  he  makes  me 


hap-py  and     loves  me  all  the        day;        I'M 


^5HE 


be   hislit-tle    soldier, ''The  Bi-blesaysl     may 


I  love  my  precious  Saviour, 
Because  he  died  for  me. 

And  if  I  did  not  serve  him, 
How  sinful  I  should  be ; 

He  gives  me  every  comfort, 
And  hears  me  when  I  pray, 

I  want  to  live  with  Jesus, 
The  Bible  says  I  may." 


(( 


1  now  can  do  but  little. 

Yet,  when  I  grow  a  man, 
1*11  try  and  do  for  Jesus 

The  greatest  good  I  can ; 
God  help  and  keep  me  faithful 

In  all  I  do  and  say ;      »* 
I  want  to  live  a  Christian, 

"  The  Bible  says  I  may." 


POETRY.  Ill 


frrttrg. 


"HE   BIDS  YOU    COME." 

Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden 
I  will  g^ive  you  rest." — Matt.xi.  28. 

Hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling — 
**  Come,  thou  hungry  soul  to  Me ; 
I  the  bread  of  life  will  give  you  " — 

Sinner  '  Jesus  speaks  to  thee. 
He  bids  you  come  ;    make  no  delay 
'Tis  Jesus  calls  ;  then  come  to-day. 

Hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling — 
**  Come,  thou  thirsty  soul,  to  me ; 
I  will  give  you  living  water  " — 
Sinner  !  Jesus  speaks  to  thee. 
He  bids  you  come  ;  make  no  delay  : 
'Tis  Je€us  calls  ;   then  come  to-day. 

Hear  tlie  voice  of  Jesiis  calling — ; 
"  Conic,  thou  weary  soul  to  Me  ;     • 
1  eternal  rest  will  give  you  "^-    ;, 

Sinner  !  Jesus  speaks^  to  thee. 
He  bids  you  come;  mal^e.f^o  ^elay  : 
'Tis  Jesus  calls ;  then  come  tpric^ay. . 

Hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling — 
*•  Come,  thou  burdened  soul,  to  Me ; 
I  will  take  your  burden  from  you  " — 

Sinner  I  Jesus  speaks  to  thee. 
'He  bids  you  come;  make  no  delay ^: 
'Tis  Jesus  calls  ;  then  come  to-day.. , 

Hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling— 
"  Come,,  thou  weeping  soul  to  Me  ; 
I  will  comfort,  I  will  cheer  you  " — 
Sinner  !  Jesus  speaks  to  Thee. 
;  Hd  bids  you  come ;  make  no  delay  : 
'Tis;  Jesus  calls ;  then  comfe  to-day.  * 
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Hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling — 
"  Take  My  yoke  and  learn  ofMe  ; 
I  am  meeic,  and  I  am  lowly  " — 
Sinner  !  Jesus  speaks  to  thee. 
He  bids  you  come  ;  make  no  delay 
'Tis  Jesus  calls;  then  come  to-day 

Hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling — 
"  Freely  come,  who  will  to  Mc  : 
I  in  no  wise  will  reject  you  " — 

Sinner  !  Jesus  speaks  to  thee. . 
He  bids  you  come;  make  no  delay  ; 
'Tis  Jesus  calls  ;  then  come  to-day. 

—TkeZfihristian 


THE  FLOWERS   OF   THE  FIELD, 

Sweet  nurslings  of  the  vernal  skies. 

Bathed  in  softairs,  and  fed  with  dew. 
What  more  than  maeic  in  you  lies. 

To  fill  the  heart's  fond  view  1 
In  childhood's  sports,  companionsjgay. 
In  sorrow,  on  life's  downward  way> 
How  soothing  !  in  our  last  decay 
Memorials  prompt  and  true. 

Relics  ye  are  of  Eden's  bowers. 

As  pure,  as  fragrant,  and  as  fair. 
As  when  ye  crowned  the  sunshine  hours 

Of  happy  wanderers  there. 
Fallen  all  beside — the  world  of  life  ^ 
How  is  it  stained  with  fear  and  strife. 
In  reason's  world 'what  storms  are  rife. 
What  passions  rage  and  glare. 

Alas !  of  thousand  bosoms  kind 

That  daily  court  you  and  caress. 
How  few  the  happy  secret  find. 

Of  your  calm  loveliness  I 
"  Live  for  to*day ;  to-morrow's  light 
To-morrow's  cares  shall  bring  to  sij^t ; 
Go  sleep  like  cU^ing  flowers  at  hiWnt, 
And  heaven  thy  morn  will  hltss,  -^KeHe, 


®h  '^••x&ii-aQt  of  %  ^udHts  oijtx  %  ^th  ^t 


^Y^"^^  E  have  a  record  of  this  wonderful 
tVl'^'C'^jy/      Exodus  idth.    It  issuDDOsedthai 


_  ^  j,r  -  -      event 

I'B'KSSr  Exodus  14th.  Jt  issupposedthatthep 
W^^  of  the  sea  which  was  crossed  was  ab 
.._-[T>  twelve  miles  wide,  so  that  it  could 
walked  over  in  a  single  night.  It 
beer  observed  that  the  depth  at  thispt 
s  about  28  yards.  We  might  say  m 
about  the  power  of  the  East  wind, . 
also  of  the  scorching  blast  called 
1  Eastern  countries,  but  we  will 
explain  that  which  was  miraculous  by  referring  to  the  I 
and  operations  of  nature.  We  may  say  in  such  cases,  a 
others,  "  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth,  bees 
thou  didst  it."  The  narrative  strongly  represents  » 
God  can  do  against  His  enemies  and  for  His  servanfs. 
is  one  proof  amongst  many  that  nothing  is  too  hard  for 
Sovereign  Lord  of  all.  It  has  been  well  said,  "  With  s 
a  history  before  us,  is  it  not  strange  that  sinners  should 
on  in  the  path  of  transgression,  and  that  those  who  aresa 
should  ever  doubt  of  the  all- sufficiency  of  their  Go 
Rather  than  the  people  of  God  shall  not  be  sustained ; 
defended,  rivers  and  seas  shall  be  opened,  a  flinty  r 
shall  send  forth  gushing  streams,  prisons  shall  shake  to  ll 
foundations,  the  mouths  of  lions  shallbe  stopped,  the  fire  s 
lose  its  power  to  burn,  all  nature  shall  be  changedii 
courses,  rather  than  the  righte^s  should  be  without  proof' 
God  is  their  refuge  and  their  strength,  a  very  present  I 
in  time  of  trouble.  T.  I 


"5 


SPHERE  once  resided  in  the  northern  part  of 
Vermont,  a   little   boy     of  the    name   of 
Joseph.       His  father  was  dead,  and  his 
mother,  though  still  living,  was   in   feeble 
health.     Not  being  able  to  support  her- 
self and  two  little  children,  Joseph  was 
sent,  when  about  twelve  years  of  age,  to 
live  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Easy,  at 
a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  his 
3.    He  had  not  been  in  his  new  home  long  before 
very  lonely,  and  wanted  to  go  back  to  his  old 
owing,  however,  that  his  mother  was  anxious 
uld  stay,  and  being  very  desirous  of  pleasing 
i  to  be  content.     A  few  weeks  after  he  went  to 
[r.  Easy,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  mother, 
ed  his  heart,  and  encouraged  him  to  continue 
3  be  good.    The  letter  read  as  follows, — 

EAR  Son  Joseph, — I  suppose  you  have  been 
lear  from  us.  I  have  not  been  well,  or  I  should 
n  before.  Your  sister  Henrietta  is  well,  and  is 
Jesse's  ;  she  will  remain  here  till  I  can  find  a 
for  her.  Jesse  says  :  '  Tell  Joseph  to  be  a  good 
irn  to  do  his  work  well ;  for  one  acre  well  tilled 
ozen  poorly  tilled.'  I  hope  you  will  be  a  good 
y  and  please  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easy.  You  must 
o  pray,  and  remember  that  your  mother  prays 
ry  [day.  I  want  you  to  go  to  church  and  to 
lool,  and  learn  all  you  can.  You  must  write  to 
)u  get  this,  and  let  me  know  how  you  like  your 
Tell  me  all  about  it.  If  Mr.  Easy  will  let  you 
paper,  you  can  use  it ;  if  not,  you  can  write  on 
ide  of  this  letter,  and  send  it  without  paying  the 


I 
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postage.      Henrietta  sends  her  love  to  you.     Be  a  ^ 
boy. 

**  From  your  Mother." 

This  was  the  first  letter  that  he  had  ever  received, 
read  it  over  and  over  again.  It  was  from  his  mother, 
made  him  feel  that  she  was  nearer  to  him  than  befor 
received  it.  Then,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  chc 
he  implanted  kisses  upon  it.  It  seemed  to  him  tha 
could  almost  see  her  and  hear  her  voice  in  the  words. 

"  Oh !  how  I  wish  I  could  see  her  l"  he  exclaii 
"  Why  can't  I  ?  Why  am  I  here  ?  Well,  perhaps  it  i 
for  the  best.     She  wants  me  to  stay.'^ 

The  next  Sunday  he  asked  Mr.  Easy  if  he  would  let 
take  his  pen  and  ink. 

"  Pen  and  ink  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Easy  ;  "  what,  ir 
world,  do  you  want  with  pen  and  ink  ? " 

"  I  want  to  write  to  my  mother,"  replied  Joseph,  w 
faltering  voice. 

"  Your  mother,  eh  ?    Just  as  I  expected  ;  you  — " 

"  Don't,  wife,  don't,"  interrupted  Mr.  Easy. 

Then  turning  to  Joseph,  he  said  :  **  Pen  and  ink  !- 
we  haven't  any  in  the  house.  Won't  a  pencil  do  ?"  1 
feeling  in  his  pocket  and  finding  one,  he  said :  "  I 
take  this." 

Joseph  took  it  and  went  to  his  room.     He  wrote  asi 
as  he  could  on  the  blank  page  of  his  mother's  letter,  ¥ 
all  at  once,  he  happened  to  think  that,  by  sending 
he  would    have   to  send  part  of  what  she  had  writti 
him. 

"Oh!"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  won't  send  that;  I  wa 
keep  it." 

Then  he  began  to  lament  his  poverty,  and,  for  a  moi 
cherished  ugly  feelings  towards  God,  who,  he  felt,  ( 
better  provide  for  him.  All  at  once  he  stopped,  sayii 
himself:   "This  won't  do;   mother  says:  'His  ways 
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s ;  it  will  be  all  for  the  best.'     Lord,  forgive  me  5 

e^ood ;   I  will  love  thee.     Oh  !  how  I  wish  I  had  a 

paper  I      Well,  some  time,  I'll  have  a  great   big 

f  own." 

3n  the  good     angel  whispered :  "  Why  not  ask 

to  get  you  some?"     He  concluded  to  ask.    The 

,  while  at  work,  he  said  to  him  :  *'  I  wish  I  had  a 

aper." 

;ce  of  paper  ! — what    kind  of  paper  ?"   inquired 

• 

:e  of  paper  to  write  on,"  replied  Joseph, 
en'ta  bit  in  the  house,"  responded  Mr.  Easy.  "If 
ind  a  couple  of  eggs,  you  may  lay  them  by,  and 
3ns  to  rain  this  week,  so  that  we  can't  work  out- 
1  may  take  them  to"  the  store,  and  get  a  pencil  and 

paper.      You  can  get  a  big  sheet,  and  that  will        I 

good  while." 

close  of  the  day's  work,  Joseph  went  to  the  barn, 
succeeded  in  finding  three  eggs.  No  sooner  had 
5  hands  upon  them  than  he  was,  for  the  first  time 

tempted  to  steal.  Something  seemed  to  say  : 
I  take  the  three,  and  then,  instead  of  getting  one 
)aper,  you  can  get  two.      Mr.  Easy  won't  know 

about  it.     There  can  be  no  harm  in  it :  you  pay 
I  get,  and  more  too." 

1  started  to  hide  them  in  a  safe  place,  when  he 
)  hear  another  voice  exclaiming :    **  What,  you 
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)ped.     "  Steal !     No,  I  won't.' 
ou  can  get  two  sheets  of  paper.' 
but  I  won't  steal.     I'll  only  hide  two,  and  put  the 
k." 

so,  went  to  the  house,  and  soon  after  retired.     He 

awake  some   time,  wondering  what  ^  made  him 

aking  the  three  eggs  instead  of  two,  and  how    he 

ibandon  his  project.      After  thinking  the  subject 
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over  a  long  time,  he  concluded  that  it  must  have  been  the 
enemy  that  said  to  him,  "  You  can  take  the  three/'  and 
that  it  was  some  good  angel  that  said  :  "  What,  you  steal?" 

He  then  thanked  the  Lord  for  sending  the  g-ood  angel, 
and  prayed  that  he  might  always  have  help  to  resist  the 
tempter.  He  now  felt  very  happy,  and  soon  after  fell 
asleep. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  his  work,  anxiously  waiting  for 
rain.  He  hoped  it  would  rain  before  Sunday,  as  he  wanted 
to  write  then,  and  put  it  into  the  office  on  his  way  to 
church. 

Occasionally,  during  the  day,  Joseph  looked  up  to  the 
clouds;  he  would  scan  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
sume his  work.  Mr.  Easy  finally  noticed  it,  and  asked 
what  he  was  looking  for  up  there. 

**  Rain,  sir,"  replied  Joseph. 

''  Oh  !  yes,"  said  Mr.  Easy,  "  I  had  forgotten.  .  Well,  it 
will  rain  soon  enough.  What  makes  you  want  to  write  to 
your  mother  ?     Do  you  want  her  to  send  for  you  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  Joseph.  '^  She  wrote  to  me,  and 
wanted  me  to  write  to  her  ;  she  wants  to  hear   from  me." 

*'  She  wrote  to  you  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Easy,  in  surprise. 
"  What  did  she  write  ?    Won't  you  read  it  to  me  ?" 

Joseph  then  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and  read  it  to 
him.  After  hearing  it,  Mr.  Easy  looked  thoughtful  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  : 

"You  have  a  kind  mother;  she  has  given  you  good 
advice ;  and  you  shall  have  some  paper.  Have  you  found 
any  eggs  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Joseph,  **  I  found  t^ree  last  night. 
I  hid  two,  and — " 

"  What  did  you  do  with  the  other?"  interrupted  Mr.  Easy. 

"  I  put  it  back  into  the  nest,"  replied  Joseph. 

"  Put  it  back  into  the  nest  ?  what  made  you  take  it  out?** 
responded  Mr.  Easy 

"  Oh  !  sir,  the  enemy  told  me  to  take  it,  so  that  I  could  get 
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two  sheets  of  paper,  but  God's  good  angel   told  me  it  would 
be  stealing;  so  I  put  it  back." 

**  The  enemy  told  you — God's  good  angel  told  you  ? 
What  do  you  mean  ? " 

**  JMy  class-leader  told  me,  sir,"  replied  Joseph,  "that 
the  enemy  would  follow  me  to  death's  door,  and  the  Bible 
says  i  *  He  walketh  about  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour.'  He  tried  to  get  me  to  steal  that  egg,  that  so 
he  could  destroy  me;  but  God's  good  angel  came  to  help  me 
to  resist.  The  angels  sung  to  my  father ;  perhaps  it  was 
one  of  them." 

**  Angels  sung  to  your  father  !  Well,  never  mind.  I  am 
glad  you  put  it  back." 

The  conversation  now  came  to  a  close.  The  work  was 
continued  till  the  horn  blew  for  supper.  When  they  had 
reached  the  barn-yard,  on  their  way  back  from  supper,  Mr. 
Easy  stopped,  and  said  : 

**  Now,  go  and  get  the  two  eggs  that  you  hid,  and  the 
one  that  you  put  back  into  the  nest,  and  bring  them  out 
into  the  field." 

Joseph  did  as  he  was  directed,  wondering  -^hat  he  could 
want  with  them.    When  he  had  reached  the  field,  Mr.  Easy 

said  :: 

**  Now,  you  may  go  to  the  store  with  them  ;  get  a  pencil 
and  two  sheets  of  paper.  Go  cross  lots,  and  be  sure  to  be 
back  by  chore-time.  Don't  let  Mrs.  Easy  know  that  you 
went.     Be  spry." 

Joseph  bounded  off  like  a  deer.  His  heart  was  big  with 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  having  a  pencil  and  two  sheets  of 
paper.  Then  he  thought  how  good  Mr.  Easy  looked  and 
how  kind  he  spoke.  Almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  he 
had  reached  the  store,  got  his  pencil  and  paper,  and  was 
on  his  way  back  to  the  field  where  he  left  Mr.  Easy.  On 
reaching  it,  he  found  him  still  at  work.  Mr.  Easy  looked 
up  and  asked  in  surprise  : 
**  Why  didn't  you  go  ?  " 


"  I  did  go,  sir,"  replied  Joseph.  "See,  here  is  the  per 
and  here  is  the  paper," 

"  Vou  must  have  fiown  ;  you  have  travelled  three  mi 
Now,  put  your  pencil  in  your  pocket,  and  unroll  the  pa 
and  put  it  under  your  vest  out  of  sight,  and  when  you 
to  your  room,  take  care  of  it ;  don't  show  your  pencil 
any  one.  Write  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her  that  1  let 
have  a  pencil  and  lots  of  paper." 

Joseph  did  as  he  was  directed.  That  night  he  lay  aw 
along  time.  The  events  of  the  day  seemed  wonde: 
Hefelt  that  he  now  loved  Mr.  Easy  as  a  father,  and 
willing  to  do  anything  for  him.  Then  he  thought  that 
good  angel  must  have  put  it  into  Mr.  Easy's  heart  to  be 
kind  to  him.  He  had  resisted  the  temptation  to  steal 
the  sake  of  getting  one  more  sheet  of  paper,  and  C 
he  thought,  had  brought  it  about  so  that  he  had  the  e 
sheet,  after  all.  He  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  all  this, 
made  up  his  mind  that  if  he  did  right  he  would  be  U 
care  of.  The  next  Sabbath  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
stated,  among  other  important  items,  that  Mr.  Easy  let 
have  a  pencil  and  lots  of  paper. 


i  totrri)  to  tie  «iils. 

^^OUR  every-day  toilet  is  a  part  of 
■  *■"  character.  A  girl  who  looks  like  "fi 
or  a  sloven,  in  the  morning  is  not  1 
trusted,  however  finely  she  may  loo 
the  evening.  No  in.itler  how  hui 
your  room  may  be,  there  are  eight  th 
it  should  contain — namely  ;  a  mi 
washstand,  soap,  towel,  comb,  hair, 
and  toolh-brushes.  These  are  jus 
essential  as  your  breakfast,  before  which  you   should    r 


i  use' of  them.    Parents  who  fail  to  provide  theirchildren 
I  such  appliances,  not  only  make  a.  great  mistake,  but 

tnit  a  great  sin  of  omission.  Look  tidy  in  the  morning, 
after  the  dinner-work  is  over  improve  your  toilet. 
lake  it  a  rule  of  your  daily  life  to  "  dress  up  "  for  the 
rnoon.  Vour  dress  may  not  be,  and  need  not  be,  anything 
:er  than  calico,  but  with  a  ribbon  or  flower,  or  some  bit 
irnament,  you  can  have  an  air  of  self-respect  and  satis- 
jon  that  invariably  comes  with  being  well  dressed. 
..  girl  with  fine  sensibilities  cannot  help  feeling  embarras- 

and  awkward  in  a  ragged,  dirty  dress,  with  her  hair 
:empt,  if  a  stranger  or  neighbour  comes  in, 
loreover,  your  self-respect  should  demand  the  decent 
>arellingof  your  body.  Vou  should  make  it  a  point  to 
c  as  well  as  you  can,  even  if  you  know  nobody  will  see 
.,  but  yourself. 


Stttic  felt. 

-^IGHT  was  coming  over  a  certain  liLtle  Swe. 
dish  town.  Allday  the  snow  had  fallen,  and 
now  the  cold  wind  of  that  northern  country 
blew  across  a  dreary  waste  of  trackless 
white.  Bright  fires  lighted  the  spacious 
kitchens,  and  gave  an  air  of  comfort  Co  the 
houses  which  dotted  the  surface  of  the 
snow.  The  little  rosy-cheeked  boys  and 
girls,  tired  out  with  play,  had  covered  their 
ght  eyes  with  their  soft  pink  lids,  and  were  then  journey- 
j  in  the  beautiful  land  of  dreams. 

\bout  two  miles  from  the  village  stood  a  small,  poor- 
■king  house.  In  summer  it  might  have  been  quite  cheer- 
,  surrounded  by  a  flower-garden,  and  caressed  by  vines 
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which  hid  the  many  imperfections  of  the  old  house.  Now, 
however,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  it  was  very  gloomy.  The 
vines  were  gone,  and  the  glaring  snow  revealed  with  great 
distinctness  the  blackened  boards.  On  this  stormy  night, 
a  thin  column  of  blue  smoke  arose  from  the  chimney, 
showing  that  those  within  had  at  least  the  comfort  of  a  fire. 
The  sobs  of  a  child  were  mingled  with  the  wailing  of  the 
wind.     Then  a  manly  little  voice  said  : 

"  Don't  cry,  Mina  dear,  the  kind  Father  will  take  care 
of  her." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and^then  a  blast  of 
wind  roared  down  the  chimney  and  rattled  the  windows. 
With  a  cry  of  terror,  the  little  one  said  : 

^'  O  Carl  !  hear  the  wind.  Dear  mother,  do  come  home 
to  Mina ! " 

But  the  unpitying  wind  creaked  and  groaned  in. the  leaf- 
less trees  without,  and  offered  no  consolation  to  the  lonely 
little  ones  within.  After  a  while,  the  boy  succeeded  in 
calming  his  little  sister.  Yes,  she  was  little,  though  not 
much  smaller  than  Carl;  ,yet  his  mature  (looks  and  acts 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  much  older.  He  pos- 
sessed that  courage  and  fortitude  which  are  sometimes  seen 
in  boys  when  the  man  of  the  house — the  husband  and 
father — is   dead. 

After  quieting  his  sister's  fears,  the  child  said  : 

"  Would  little  Mina  fear  to  stay  quite  alone  if  Carl  should 
go  out  into  the  night  to  seek  for  mother  ? " 

Her  implicit  confidence  in  her  brother  made  the  child 
smile  as  she  said : 

**  O  Carl  I  do  go  quickly  and  find  mother.  Tell  her  we 
have  a  bright  fire  by  which  she  may  warm  her  poor  cold 
hands." 

This  reply  seemed  to  decide  the  boy.  He  drew  his 
wooden  stool  to  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  stepping  upon  it, 
reached  to  the  hook  above  him,  and  took  down  a  well-worn 
coat  that  had  a  home-made  look  about  it.    Then  he  tied  an 
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old  fur  cap  closely  about'  his  ears,  drew  on  a  pair  of  clumsy 
mittens,  and  kissing  Mina  and  bidding  her  good-by,  stepp- 
ed out  into  the  dreary  snow — this  little  one,  in  search  of  his 
missing  mother.  Little  did  their  mother  think,  when  she  left 
her  darlings  early  that  morning,  that  she  would  not  see  them 
before  night.  Being  a  poor  widow,  she  was  obliged  to  sew  to 
support  the  two,  who  were  dependent  upon  her.  She 
was  a  delicate  woman,  and  her  never-ceasing  labour  was 
wearing  her  down.  She  could  not  stop  sewing,  for  then 
the  daily  food  would  cease  to  come. 

That  morning  she  started  for  the  village  with  an  article 
she  had  just  finished.  The  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground 
and  the  storm  was  still  raging,  yet  she  must  take  this  work 
to  the  shop  that  day,  or  else  receive  no  pay. 

The  drifting  snow  made  walking  difficult,  but  she  hasten- 
ed on,  in  order  that  she  might  return  before  the  roads  were 
impassable.  The  storm  was  far  v^orse,  however,  than  she 
had  imagined,  and  more  than  once  she  determined  to 
return,  but  thoughts  of  the  needful  provisions  made  her 
continue  her  course.  When  she  reached  the  shop,  she  was 
quite  exhausted  and  benumbed  with  the  cold.  Weak  and 
faint,  she  started  on  her  journey.  Feeling  too  sick  to  pro- 
ceed, she  stopped  in  one  of  the  houses  where  she  was 
known,  and  rested  herself.  Her  friends  told  her  she 
must  not  think  of  returning  that  day.  She,  however,  de- 
clined their  kind  invitation  to  remain,  and  after  eating 
luncheon  with  the  kind  family,  resumed  her  walk  home- 
ward. 

By  this  time  the  roads  were  almost  impassable.  The 
snow  was  still  falling,  thick  and  fast,  and  heavy  drifts  im- 
peded her  progress.  Soon  after  she  left  the  house  of  her 
friend,  the  father  returned  home  in  his  sled,  and  when  told 
that  the  poor  woman  had  been  there  and  had  started  to 
walk  home,  he  immediately  set  out  to  overtake  her ;  for  he 
said : 
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'*  She  will  surely  perish  if  she  attempts  to  reach  her  home 
in  this  wild  storm." 

He  overtook  her  some  distance  from  the  village,  and,  as 
he  had  expected,  she  was  quite  exhausted.  He  lifted  her 
into  the  sled,  and  covering  her  with  the  warm  robes,  urged 
the  horses  on  ;  but  the  high  drifts  of  snow  continually  block- 
ed the  road.  Finally  he  told  her  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  reach  home  that  night.  Carl,  he  said,  would  be 
brave,  and  cheer  the  heart  of  the  little  one. 

**  He  will  know  that  you  are  safe,  and  will  return  to  them 
as  soon  as  possible," 

Thus  she  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  house  of  her  hospit- 
able friend. 

As  night  came  on,  the  manly  Carl,  remembering  that 
his  mother  was  weak  and  sick,  started  out  to  meet  and 
bring  her  home.  Poor  little  wanderer !  The  blinding  snow 
blew  into  his  eyes,  the  piercing  wind  chilled  him  through 
and  through,  but  his  mother,  he  thought,  would  need  him. 
He  was  young  and  strong,  and  could  help  her  home  to  the 
warm  fire  which  Mina  was  keeping  for  her.  Poor  little 
Mina,  tired  out  with  watching  and  weeping,  soon  fell  asleep 
by  the  fire,  and  forgot  all  about  the  wind  in  dreams  of 
mother  and  Carl. 

Onward  and  onward  into  the  storm  plodded  the  boy. 
His  hands  ached  with  the  cold ;  but  "  Mother's  hands 
must  be  colder  than  mine,"  he  thought.  Colder  and  colder 
he  grew,  but  his  courage  did  not  fail.  At  last  he  raised 
his  face  to  the  dark  sky,  clasped  his  little  numb  hands 
together,  and  said  : 

*'  O  kind  Father  !  please  to  give  Carl  some  warmth,  for 
he's  getti^ng  so  cold   out  here  in  the  storm." 

Then  he  started  on  again.  Slower  and  slower  he  walked. 
His  limbs  were  numb,  and  a  dreadful  weariness  was  slowly 
creeping  upon  him.  After  going  a  few  rods  further,  he 
again  stopped  and  said  : 
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"  Mother,  Til  come  pretty  soon ;  you  won't  care  if  I  stop 
a  moment  to  rest,  for  I'll  come — I'll  come." 

The  last  words  were  said  very  faintly,  and  he  sank  down 
into  the  white  snow  and  fell  asleep.  God  heard  his  prayer 
and  gave  him  "  some  warmth."  He  rested,  poor  little  weary 
one,  not  on  the  bed  of  snow,  but  in  the  loving  arms  of 
angels. 

When  the  storm  had  ceased,  the  workmen,  clearing  the 
snow  from  the  road,  saw  a  small,  dark  object,  not  far  from 
them.  On  approaching,  they  found  the  body  of  faithful 
little  Carl,  half  covered  with  the  glistening  snow.  Tenderly 
they  bore  it  to  the  house  and  laid  it  on  his  little  bed.  Even 
those  rough  men  could  not  refrain  from  tears  when  they  saw 
the  mother's  grief,  and  heard  how  bravely  Carl  had  started 
out  in  search  of  her. 

Mina  and  her  mother  still  live  in  the  old  house,  and 
whenever  the  wind  roars  down  the  chimney  and  the  storm 
beats  against  the  house,  they  think  of  that  night  which 
brought  them  such  sorrow  and  their  Carl  such  joy. 


—  o 
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HERE  are  many  trees  whose  branches 
naturally  hang  downwards,  and  if  these 
_  ^^^  reach  the  ground  they  give  origin  to  a 
\^fi^  new  set  of  roots,  so  that  they  become 
stems  in  their  turn.  The  most  curious 
example  of  this  kind  is  the  Banyan  tree 
of  the  East  Indies,  of  which  one  some- 
times constitutes  a  miniature  forest.  Of 
these  trees  there  isoneedebratedindividual 
which  many  years  since  had  three-hundred  and  fifty  prin- 
cipal trunks,  and  smaller  stems,  amounting  to  more  than 
3000,  all  of  which  were  casting'  out  'new  branches  and 
hanging  roots  to  form  future  trunks.  The  space  of  ground 
which  it  covered  was  such,  that  it  was  estimated  that  7000 
persons  might  have  reposed  beneath  its  shade. 


These  trees  are  held  by  the  Hindoos  in  superstitious  re- 
verence, and  are  dedicated  to  religious  observances.  Our 
own  poet  Milton,  has  given  a    beautiful  description    of 

The  fig-tree,  not  that  for  its  fruit  renowji'd. 
But  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar  or  Deccan,  spreads  her  arms 
Branching  so   broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bending  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade 
High over-arch'd  with  echoingwalks  between. 
And  thus  shall  Christianity,  as  a  tree  of  life,  send  forth 
its  branches  and  off-shoots,  until  it  covers  the  whole  earth, 
and  all  nations  find  repose  beneath  its  ample  shade;  while  all 
shall  pluck  of  its  precious  fruit,  and  eat  thereof  and  live  for 


^  ^n^hx  of  OTunhrs. 

^ '■^■;^^'ITTLE  people  have  been  delighted  with 
fairy  stories  ever  since  fairies  were 
thought  of,  but  I  can  tell  you  something 
far  more  wonderful  than  your  fairy 
stories,   and   true     besides,  which  makes 


If  you  think  small  people  two  or  three 
inches  high  are  amusing,  what  would 
you  think  of  a  little  creature  so  small  as 
barely  to  be  seen  by  the  nated  eye  ;  so  small,  indeed,  that 
he  and  thousands  of  others  have  plenty  of  room  to  live,  and 
grow,  and  travel  around  in  a  tiny  puddle  of  water  ?  And 
what  sort  of  a  house  would  you  think  such    an  atom  of  a 
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thing  could  build?  What  if  I  should  tell  you  that  he  can 
build  a  brick  house ;  that  he  selects  from  the  water  in 
which  he  lives  the  necessary  materials,  shapes  them  in  a 
mould  which  he  has  in  his  body,  and  piles  up  a  regular 
house  for  himself?  You  can  hardly  believe  it,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly true. 

What  do  you  think  of  creatures  so  tiny  that  a  whole 
family  can  live  in  the  cavities  in  a  grain  of  sand  ?  To  your 
eye,  a  grain  of  sand  look«  perfectly  round ;  but  these  dots 
of  creatures  find  comfortable  caves  to  live  in.  How  do 
you  suppose  they  like  it — to  be  mixed  up  with  "water  and 
other  things,  and  walled  up  in  a  stone  wall  ?  It's  as  bad 
to  them  as  to  be  shut  up  in  an  enchanted  palace,  and 
worse,  for  no  disenchanting  words  will  let  them  out. 

The  world  of  wonders  opened  to  us  by  the  microscope 
is  stranger  than  all  the  tales  of  giants,  genii,  and  enchant- 
ment you  ever  heard.  Think — if  you  can — of  atoms  so 
small  that  whole  colonies  can  live  in  one  drop  of  water, 
and  swim  around  as  freely  as  whales  in  the  ocean ;  and 
that  it  would  take  many  millions  of  them  together  to  be  as 
large  as  the  head  of  a  pin.  Imagine  these  specks  of  life 
swimming  around  in  the  water,  chasing  other  creatures 
smaller  than  themselves  for  food.  They're  almost  too 
'  small  to  think  of.  You  would  never  think  of  looking  for 
beauty  in  these  little  creatures,  but  they  are  most  exqui- 
sitely formed  and  [coloured.  Many,  not  so  large  as  the 
head  of  a  pin,  are  as  perfect  and  beautiful  as  a  flower,  and 
just  as  nicely  adapted  to  their  life  in  every  particular  as 
a  human  being  is  to  his. 

Many  creatures  in  the  sea  look  so  much  like  flowers, 
that  in  olden  times  they  were  supposed  to  be  flowers ;  but, 
studied  by  the  help  of  the  microscope,  they  are  seen  to 
be  animals,  though  as  beautiful  in  colour  and  shape  as 
the  loveliest  flowers  that  grow.  One  kind  is  called  the 
sea-lily,  and  there  are  anemones,  daisies,  and  other  flower 
names.      But  each  one   is  a  hungry  little  animal,  wavmg 
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around  in  the  water,  not  to  look  pretty,  but  to  catch 
something  to  eat,  to  stuff  into  the  eager  mouths  they  al- 
ways have. 

How  do  you  suppose  the  sponge  you  have  to  use  with 
your  slate  at  school  spent  his  time  when  he  was  alive, 
before  he  was  torn  from  his  home  for  your  use  ?  Do  you 
see  those  little,  very  little  hills  on  him,  each  one  of  which 
has  a  hole  in  it  ?  Well,  he  spent  his  time  in  drawing  in 
the  water  through  the  other  tiny  holes  all  over  him,  and 
after  he  had  snatched  all  that  was  good  to  eat,  spirting  it 
out  again  through  these  little  volcanoes.  Why  he  made 
a  regular  fountain  down  there  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  your  father  wears  some  pieces 
of  sponge  for  shirt-studs  and  sleeve-buttons.  You  ask 
him  if  he  wears  the  fashionabe  **  moss  agates/'  and  if  he 
does,  you  just  tell  him  it  is  nothing  but  flint,  with  pieces 
of  sponge  turned  to  stone  in  it. 

If  you've  ever  been  to  the  mountains — and  I  hope  you 
have — ^you  remember  seeing  piles  and  piles  of  immense 
rocks.  Many  of  these  rocks  are  made  entirely  of  the  shells 
of  some  of  these  sea-atoms,  each  one  no  larger  round 
than  one  of  your  hairs,  but  as  beautiful  as  the  large  f  ea- 
shells  you  have  seen  so  carefully  preserved. 

These  curiosities  of  the  sea  take  the  most  wonderful 
shapes  you  ever  thought  of.  Some  families  look  like  a 
basket  of  flowers,  as  large  as  a  peach-basket.  Every 
stem  of  the  basket  is  a  house,  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
tube,  and  the  flowers  are  only  the  lovely  little  animals' 
heads  stuck  out  of  their  houses.  Another  kind  is  called 
the  I  feather  star,  and  looks  exactly  like  a  star  made  of 
lovely  rose-coloured  plumes.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  this  little  star  wavering  around  in  the 
water.  Then  there's  the  sea-moss.  To  the  eye  it  seems 
a  mere  film  of  moss  on  some  old  stone ;  but  under  the 
microscope,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  perfect  forest  of  little  trees 
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of  various   colours,   and  the  trees  are   made  of  live   crea- 
tures, throwing  their  arms  around  for  food. 

Do  you  wonder  what  all  these  mites  were  made  for? 
You  may  be  sure  that  each  one  has  his  use,  however 
humble.  The  wise  men  have  decided  that  these  creatures 
are  scavengers.  They  eat  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  that  would  be  very  hurtful  if  not  disposed  of.  These 
scavengers  are  food  for  larger  atoms,  and  those,  in  turn, 
are  food  for  fishes,  and  fishes  are  food  for  men.  Nothing 
is  lost. 

But  don't  think  the  wonders  are  all  in  the  sea.  The 
insect  world  has  marvels  as  great  as  the  sea.  Take  the 
eggs  of  moths  and  butterflies — tiny  things,  not  so  big  as 
the  head  of  a  pin.  Why  birds'-eggs  can't  compare  with 
them  for  beauty  !  In  colour,  especially,  they  are  exquisite- 
ly changeable.  One  egg  is  covered  with  hexagonal 
figures — hexagonal,  you  know,  is  six-sided — and  at  each 
corner  is  a  tiny  raised  button.  It  is  a  beautiful  blue  and 
white,  changeable.  Another  egg  looks  like  a  ripe  orange ; 
another  like  a  beautiful  round  shell ;  some  are  oval,  with 
perfectly  regular  figures  all  over;  others  transparent,  like 
glass,  so  the  little  curled-up  worm  can  be  seen  inside. 
Some  have  beautifully  made  covers,  with  hinges,  so  that 
the  tiny  creature  has  only  to  open  his  door  to  get  out. 

But  if  the  eggs  are  interesting,  the  butterflies,  moths, 
and  insects 'are  quite  as  much  so.  There's  one  moth  with 
'  a  regular  finger  at  the  end  of  his  antenna,  or  feeler.  Then 
j  the  tongue  of  a  butterfly  is  most  exquisitely  made  to  dip 
'  into  flowers,  being  a  perfect  tube,  through  which  he  can 
I  suck  the  sweets  as  easily  as  you  can  suck  lemonade 
I  through  a  straw.  Butterflies'  wings  are  covered  with 
i  feathers,  lapping  over  each  other  like  shingles  on  a  roof. 
'  Naturalists  can  take  off  these  feathers  one  by  one,  and 
examine  them  in  their  microscopes. 

Then  there's  a  tiny  fly  which  infests  gooseberry-bushes, 
called  the  saw-fly.      Why,  that  atom  of  a  creature  has  as 
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perfect  a  saw  iis  was  ever  cut  out  of  steel — yes,  a  pair  of 
them,  and  a.  ronvenient  sheath  fur  them  in  his  own  body, 
where  he  puts  them  when  he  don't  want  to  use  them. 

Perhaps  you  know  that  the  honey-bee  has  a  nice  pocket 
in  his  hind  legs,  where,  he  puts  the  bee-bread  he  wants  to 

Possibly  you  have  heard  that  each  of  your  hairs  is  a  hol- 
low tube,  with  a  root  like  an  onion,  and  that  no  two  ani- 
mals' hairs  are  alike  ;  some  have  scales  like  a  fish,  and 
others  have  difTerent  marks. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  could  talk  of  the  wonders  in 
the  animal  world,  but  this  is  enough  for  the  present. — Nc-a/ 
York  Mcthodht. 


&HE  greatest  of  physical  paradoxes  is  the 
mbcam.  It  is  the  most  potent  and  ver- 
ilile  force  we  have,  and  yet  it  behaves 
itself  like  the  gentlest  and  most  accommo- 
dating'. Nothing  can  fall  more  softly  or 
more  silently  upon  the  earth  than  the  rays 
of  our  great  luminary — not  even  the  fea- 
thery flakes  of  snow,  which  thread  their 
way  through  the  atmosphere  as  if  they 
I  filmy  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  gravity,  like 
grosser  things.  The  most  delicate  slip  of  gold-leaf  exposed 
as  a  target  to  the  sun's  shafts,  is  not  stirred  to  the  extent 
of  a  hair,  though  an  infant's  faintest  breath  would  set  it 
into  tremulous  motion.  The  tenderest  of  human  organs — 
the  apple  of  the  eye — though  pierced  and  buffeted  each 
day  by  thousands  of  sunbeams,  suffers  no  pain  during  tln& 
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process,  but  rejoices  in  their  sweetness,  and    blesses  the 
useful  light.      Yet  a  few  of  those  rays,  insinuating  them- 
selves into   a   mass  of  iron,  like   the    Britannia    Tubular 
Bridge,  will  compel  the  closely-knit  particles  to  separate, 
arid  will  move  the  whole  enormous  fabric  with  as  much 
ease  as   a  giant  would   stir  a  straw.     The  play  of  those 
beams  upon   our  sheets  of  water  ^  lifts  up  layer  after  layer 
into   the  atmosphere,  and   hoists   whole   rivers  from  their 
beds,  only  to  drop  them  again  in  snows  upon  the  hills,  or 
in  fattening  showers  upon  the  plains.     Let  but  the  air  drink 
in  a  little  more  sunshine  at  one  place  than  another,  and  out 
of  it  springs  the  tempest  or   the  hurricane,  which  desolates 
a  whole  region   in  its  lunatifc  wrath.     The  marvel  is  that  a 
power  which  is  capable  of  assuming  such  a   diversity  of 
forms,  and  of  producing  such  stupendous  results,   should 
come  to  us  in  so  gentle,  so   peaceful,  and  so  unpretentious 
a  guise. — British  Quarterly  Review. 
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SAMUEL   HUTCHINSON,    OF   GLOSSOP. 

BY    THE    REV.    JOHN    GOLLINGE. 


Samuel  Hutchinson  was 
born  at  Hollingworth, 
March  ist,  1849.  Very 
early  he  was  taken  to  the 
church  Sunday-school,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Indepen- 
dent school  at  Tintwistle; 
and,  some  few  years  back, 
he  began  to  attend  our 
Sunday-school  at  GIossop. 


From  very  early  life  he  was 
the  subject  of  serious  im- 
pressions ;  the  Sabbath- 
school  was  his  delight,  he 
always  loved  his  teachers, 
was  very  attentive,  and  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  in- 
struction that  was  given. 
There  those  impressions 
were  deepened  and  fostered. 
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and  laid  the  foundation  [of 
that  piety  which  shone  so 
brightly  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments. 

Who  can  tell  the  mighty 
influence  which  Sunday- 
schools  are  exerting  on  the 
minds  of  the  young?  Well 
may  we  sing : 

Sabbath-schools  are  Eng- 
land's glory. 

Let  them  spread  on  every 
hand. 

Some     two    years  and  a 
half  ago  a  blessed  revival  of 
religion     broke  out  at    the 
Tabernacle ;    many     young 
people  were  led  [to   seek  the 
Lord,  and  amongst  the  rest 
was     Samuel     Hutchinson, 
and     having     sought     and 
found  the  Saviour,  he  joined 
the  church,    began    to  meet 
in      Brother     Williamson's 
class,  and   for  a  time  con- 
tinued in  well  doing.      But 
at    length    he  took  a    step 
which  militated   against  his 
piety,  and  led  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  church;    he 
joined  a  Cricket  Club,  and 
to  his  dying  hour  he  deeply 
regretted    ever    taking    the 
step. 

But  though  our  departed 
brother  lost  the   fervour  of 


his  piety,  it  was  re-kindled 
on  his  dying  bed.  During 
his  affliction  he  tasted  a 
second  time  of  the  sweetness 
of  God's  pardoning  love, 
and  rejoiced  in  a  sense  of 
sin  forgiven. 

His  affliction  was  long 
and  tedious.  For  nearly  two 
years  he  felt  his  health  was 
giving  way,  and  for  seven 
months  was  unable  to  go  to 
the  factory;  yet  he  was 
thankful  for  the  affliction, 
and  acknowledged  that  it 
had  been  sent  for  his  good. 
The  Lord  he  said. 

Moves  in  a  mysterious  way. 
His  wonders  to  perform. 

I  had  many  opportunities 
of  visiting  him  during  his 
affliction.  I  often  heard 
him  say, — "I  am  glad  I  have 
been  so  long  afflicted,  because 
it  has  given  me  time  for 
repentance."  I  shall  never 
forget  the  pleasing  inter- 
views I  had  with  him,  and 
especially  as  his  end  drew 
near :  it  was  a  privilege  to 
listen  to  his  dying  testi- 
mony :  as  I  stood  at  his  bed- 
side, he  said—"  Christ  is 
precious,  I  feel  He  is 
my  Saviour^  I  have  a  bright 
prospect  of  heavetv " 
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When    leaving  the   room 
he  would  shake  hands,   and 
say  "  Good-bye,  and  thank 
you   for  coming  to  see  me." 
One     day    I    said    to    him 
**  Samuel,   you   will  soon  be 
in  heaven,    and    will     meet 
many  old  friends  there  ;  you 
will     meet      John      Linney 
there."        *'Yes,"  he   said, 
"and  John  Schofield   too." 
When        our       departed 
young  friend  felt  he  had  got 
a  hope  of  glory  in  his  soul 
he    told  his  mother    not  to 
fret,  for  he    was    going    to 
heaven,  and  he   hoped  she 
would    follow    him.      *'The 
Lord  "  he  said,  "has  been  a 
good  friend   to   us,   and     if 
you  put  your  trust  in    Him 
he  will  still  help  you." 
Jesu  lover  of  my  soul,  &c. 
was  his  favourite  hymn,  and 
he   often    wished    them     to 
sing   it  for  him.    When  his 
mother  asked  him  if  he  was 
not    lonely     when     left    by 
himself,    he    said,    "  No,    I 
have  Jesus  with  me."      The 
last  Sunday    he    spent    on 
earth  he  sang. 

If  ever  I  loved  my  Jesus, 
I  feel  'tis  now. 

When     his    mother     en- 
quired, "  Samuel,   are   you 


ready  to  die:"  hesaid, — "O, 
mother,  what  makes  you 
doubt,  when  I  have  told  you 
how  happy  I  am."  He  mani- 
fested a  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  mother  and. 
sister,  and  exhorted  them 
with  all   earnestness  to  seek 

and  love  that  Saviour  who 

I 

had    died   for    them  ;     and      ■ 
when    friends  came    to  see 
him,  he   would    warn    them 
to  'flee    from  sin    and    seek 
Jesus,   assuring    them    that 
the    Blood    of    Jesus     had 
cleansed  his  guilty  soul.     He 
urged    all    his    companions 
to     meet    him    in     heaven. 
As  his  end   drew  near    his 
sufferings     increased,     and 
he  asked    his    mother   and 
sister  to  pray  for   the  Lord 
to  release  him,  and  he  threw 
his  arms  around  them|  and 
kissed  them.      Ten  minutes 
before  he  expired,  he  asked 
his   mother    if   she  thought 
he   was    dying,    and    when 
she  answered    in    the  affir- 
mative, his  answer  was,  **  If 
I  am  dying,  I  am  ready ;  I 
am      ready      to       depart." 
These  were    his   last  words 
on  earth.    Thus  he  sweetiy 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  Thurs- 
day, March  24th,  1870,  and 
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now  he  is  for  ever  with  the 


Lord ;  his  happy  spirit  is  j 
loosed  from  the  prison  house 
of  suffering  and  has  en- 
tered upon  that  glorious 
rest  which  remaineth  for  the 
people  of  God.  He  has  left 
a  dear  mother  and  sister  to  ' 


mourn  his  loss,  but,  thank 
God,  he  has  gone  to  join 
four  brothers  and  three  sis- 
ters in  heaven. 

His  death  was  improved 
by  the  writer  to  a  large  and 
attentive   congregation. 


^mittm. 


LAME    JIMMY. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  pas- 
sing through  a  pretty,  shady 
street,    where    some     boys 
were   playing  at  base-ball. 
Among  their    number    was 
a  little  lame  fellow,  seeming- 
ly about  twelve  years  old — 
a  pale,  sickly-looking  child, 
supported  on  two  crutches, 
and    who  evidently      found 
much  difficulty   in  walking, 
even   with    such   assistance. 
The   lame  boy  wished  to 
join   the  game;  for    he  did 
not  seem  to   see  how  much 
his    infirmity   would    be   in 
his  own  way,  snd  how  much 
it    would  hinder    the    pro- 
gress of  such  an  active  sport 
as  base-ball. 

His    companions,    good- 
riaturedly   enough,   tried  to 


persuade  him  to  stand  at 
one  side  and  let  another 
take  his  place  :  and  I  was 
glad  to  notice  that  none  of 
them  hinted  that  he  would 
be  in  the  way,  but  that  they 
all  objected  for  fear  he  would 
hurt  himself. 

**  Why,  Jimmy,"  said  one 
at  last,  **  you  can't  run,  you 
know.'* 

"Oh!  hush,"  said  ano- 
ther— the  tallest  boy  in  the 
party — "  Never  mind.  Til 
run  for  him  and  you  can 
count  it  for  him;"  and  he 
took  his  place  by  Jimmy's 
side  prepared  to  act.  **  If 
you  were  like  him,"  he  said 
aside  to  the  other  boys,  "you 
wouldn't  want  to  be  told  of 
it  all  the  time." 

As  I  passed  ot\,\  \.\\q>\^\. 
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to  myself  that  there  was  a 
true  little  gentleman. — 
Child's  World. 


THE    EARLIER    THE   EASIER. 

An  old  man  one  day  took  a 
child  on  his  knee,  and  talked 
to  him  about  Jesus,  and  told 
him  to  seek  the  Saviour  now, 
and  pray  to  him,  and  love 
him.  The  child  knew  that 
the  old  man  was  not  him- 
self a  Christian,  and  felt 
surprised.  Then  he  looked 
up  into  the  old  man's  face, 
and  said  :  "  But  why  do  not 
you  seek  God  ?" 

The  old  man  was  affected 
by  the  question,  and  re- 
plied :  *'  Ah  !  my  dear  child, 
I  neglected  to  do  it .  when  I 
was  young,  and  now  my 
heart  is  so  hard  that  I  fear 
I  shall  never  be  able." 


the    fruit   of  thought. 

Alexander  Hamilton 
once  said  to  an  intimate 
friend  :  **  Men  give  me  some 
credit  for  genius.  All  the 
genius  I  have  lies  just  in 
this :  When  I  have  a  sub- 
ject in  hand,  I  study  it  pro- 
foundly.     Day    and   night 


it  is  before  me.  I  explore 
it  in  all  its  bearings.  My 
mind  becomes  pervaded 
with  it.  Then,  the  effort 
which  I  make  the  people 
aire  pleased  to  call  the  fruit 
of  genius.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
labour  and  thought." 


just      SUCH      NEIGHBOURS, 

A  MAN  stopping  at  a  tavern 
for  rest  and  refreshments 
began  to  talk  about  his 
journey.  He  had  come 
from  a  neighbouring  town  ; 
he  was  moving  away,  and 
glad  enough  to  get  away, 
too.  Such  a  set  of  neigh- 
bours as  he  had  there,  un- 
kind, disobliging,  cross,  and 
contrary,  it  was  enough  to 
make  any  one  want  to  leave 
the  place,  and  he  had  star- 
ted, and  was  to  settle  in 
another  region,  where  he 
could  find  a  different  set  of 
inhabitants. 

"Well,"  said  the  land- 
lord, **you  will  find  just 
such  neighbours  where  you 
are  going." 

The  next  night,  another 
man   stopped    at    the   inn. 

He,  too,  was   on   a  jour- 
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ney — ^was  moving.  On  in- 
quiry, it  was  found  that  he 
came  from  the  same  place 
from  which  the  former 
traveller  had  came.  He 
said  he  had  been  obliged 
to  move  from  where  he 
lived,  andhedid  not  mind  lea- 
ving the  place  so  much  as  he 
did  leaving  his  neighbours  ; 
they  were  so  kind,  con- 
siderate, accommodating, 
and  generous,  that  he  felt 
very  sorrowful  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  them 
and  going  among  strangers, 
especially  as  he  could  not 
tell  what  kind  of  neigh- 
beurs  he  would  find. 

*'Oh!  well,"  said  the 
landlord,  "you  will  find 
just  such  neighbours  where 
you  are  going." 

Does  it  not  seem  possible 
that  men  will  generally  find 
such      neighbours    as    they 


are  looking  for?  Some 
people  are  always  in  trouble; 
others  *' follow  peace  with 
all  men."  Who  knows  but 
that  we  can  have  just  about 
such  neighbours  as  we  wish 
for,  simply  by  treating 
them  as  we  ought  to  ? 


MEAN    FELLOWS. 

"The  boy  who  tied|a  pack 
of  fire-crackers  to  a  dog's 
tail,  and  then  set  fire  to 
them,  was  a  mean  fellow," 
says  Dr.  Beetle. 

"  So  was  the  boy  who 
threw  stones  at  a  drunken 
man,"  says  Mr.  Short. 

**  Meaner  yet  was  the  boy 
who  called  after  a  poor 
fellow  who  was  an  idiot, 
and  got  other  boys  to  help 
to  chase  him,"  says  Uncle 
John. 
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If      we  un-to  the    thirsty  bring  A     cup  of 
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water  cold,  Dost  thou,  0  Lord,  with  loving  eyes,  The 
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little  deed  he  -  hold,  The     little  deed  he  -  hold  ? 

The  passionate  impatient  one, 
Whom  nothing  seems  to  please ; 

The  poor,  the  small,  the  weary  one, 
They  are  *' the  least  of  these." 

If  we  should  ever  help  them  hear 

Their  crosses,  would  it  he 
As  if,  0  Lord,  we  helped  thee  hear 

The  cross  on  Calvary  ? 

0  hlessed  thought !  let  every  one 

To  this  great  work  awake. 
So  glad  to  help  the  least  of  these 

For  their  Redeemer's  sake. 
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See  the  bright  and  shining  angels 

Standing  on  the  golden  shore. 
Singing  to  the  Lord  hosannas. 

Songs  of  praise  for  evermore  ; 
Glory  to  the  Lord  of  heaven. 

Sweetly  soft  their  voices  ring  ; 
Heaven's  arches  high  resounding 

With  the  melodies  they  sing. 

Friends  of  old  who  crossed  the  river 

Bid  us  now  prepare  to  come  ; 
God  shall  comfort  us  in  sorrow. 

Till  we  reach  our  heavenly  home. 
Many  times  when  faint  and  weary 

Has  he  helped  our  sinking  hearts  ; 
He  still  keeps  our  feet  from  slipping. 

He  yet  to  us  strength  imparts. 

Life  below  is  short  and  fleeting. 

Let  us  ever  look  above. 
Christian,  up  !  keep  on  the  armour. 

Faithful  to  your  duty  prove. 
Let  no  earthly  treasures  tempt  you. 

From  the  narrow  path  to  roam. 
And  your  triumph  will  be  greater. 

When  you  reach  your  final  home. 
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WORDS. 

Words  are  things  of  little  cost. 
Quickly  spoken,  quickly  lost : 
We  forget  them,  but  they  stand 
Witnesses  at  God's  right  hand. 
And  their  testimony  bear 
For  us,  or  against  us,  there. 

Oh  !  how  often  ours  have  been 
Idle  words,  and  words  of  sin  ! 
Words  of  anger,  scorn,  and  pride. 
Or  desire  our  faults  to  hide ; 
Envious  tales,  or  strife  unkind. 
Leaving  bitter  thoughts  behind. 

Grant  us.  Lord,  from  day  to  day. 
Strength  to  watch  and  grace  to  pray  ; 
May  our  lips,  from  sin  set  free. 
Love  to  speak  and  sing  of  Thee  ; 
Till  in  heaven  we  learn  to  raise 
Hymns  of  everlasting  praise. 


A   LITTLE  WHILE. 

A  LITTLE  while  for  patient  vigil-keeping. 
To  face  the  storm,  to  wrestle  with  the  strong  ; 

A  little  while  to  sow  the  seed  with  weeping. 
Then  bind  the  sheaves  and  sing  the  harvest-song, 

A  little  while,  'mid  shadow  and  illusion. 
To  strive  by  faith  love's  mysteries  to  spell ; 

Then  read  each  dark  enigma's  bright  solution. 
Whilst  meekly  owning,  "  He  doth  all  things  well.'^ 

And  He  who  is  Himself  the  Gift  and  giver. 
The  future  glory  and  the  present  smile. 

With  the  bright  promise  of  the  glad  **  forever  " 
Will  light  the  shadows  of  the  **  little  while." 


■gtimai  grpoWng  Sablrirtit-btalitis. 


E  have  an  inlerestirig  account  of  ancient 
Sabbath-breakers,  in  the  book  of  Nehe- 
tniah,  xiii,  chap.,  from  tlie  15th  to  the  end 
of  the  22nd  verse,  and  of  the  conductor 
a  man  of  God  towards  them.  The  men 
of  those  days  acted  in  a  similar  way  to 
men  in  our  own  times,  ^buying,  selling, 
and  transacting  their  ordinary  busi- 
ness on  a  day  which  GodJ  has  com- 
manded to  be  kept  holy.  The  Sabbath  was  instituted 
before  the  giving  of  the  law,  so  that  it  is  more  than  a  Jew- 
ish ordinance.  It  is  part  of  the  moral  law  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  did  not  destroy,  but  fulfilled,  estabhshed,  and  made 
binding  on  future  generations.  In  observing  the  statutes 
and  ordinances  of  God,  honour  and  rewards  are  cer- 
tain, both  here  and  hereafter.  But  in  slighting  and  dis- 
obeying there  will  be  punishment,  if  not  visibly  iti  this 
world,  in  the  world  to  come. 

Nehemiah  furnished  3  bright  example  to  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  Godliness.  He  honoured  the  Sabbath  himself, 
and  he  was,  as  a  governor,  determined  that  his  people 
should  honour  it  likewise.  If  we  cannot  command  and 
compel,  we  can  exhibit  an  example  of  regard  to  this  high 
and  sacred  day,  proving  that  we  esteem  it  a.  delight  and 
3  privilege  to  assemble  with  those  who  keep  holy-day  in 
the  sanctuaries  of  the  Lord,  where  God  has  promised  to 
meet  us,  and  to  bless  us.  Them  that  honour  me,  I  will 
honour,  saith  the  Lord.  T.  J.  B. 


5BP«»ati!rt  Seniraicrii;    oi,  %  Mj  of 
"  Slttomg  ®S." 

s  very  early  in  the  morning',  for  the 
old  clock  in  the  church  tower  in  Stettin, 
near  to  Dr.  Waldow's  house,  had  ju5t 
struck  three-  But  early  as  it  was,  his 
two  sons,  Philip  and  Rudolf,  boys  of 
twelve  and  ten  years  of  age,  were  get- 
ting ready  to  go  on  their  Whitsuntide 
excursion.  Their  breakfast  was  soon 
ready,  and  by  four  o'clock  they  stood 
before  the  door  of  a  cousin  of  theirs,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two,  who  had  promised  to  go  with  them  into  the 
country  to  spend  the  day  there.  But  they  were  very  sorry 
when  the  servant  at  the  door  told  them  that  their  cousin 
was  sick  that  morning,  and  would  be  unable  to  go  with 
them,  but  that  he  would  accompany  them  the  very  first 
day  that  he  was  able  to  leave  home. 

"  Please  excuse  him,"  said  the  servant,  "and  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  you  will  have  a  nice  time  when  he  gets 
well." 

Now,  Philip  and  Rudolf  had  made  every  arrangement 
to  go ;  had  taken  their  lunch  with  them,  and  were  in  high 
glee  as  they  had  walked  along  the  principal  street  in 
Stettin  to  their  cousin's  residence.  But  as  soon  as  the  ser- 
vant had  closed  the  door,  after  communicating  the  news  which  ' 
was  so  sorrowful  to  them,  they  did  not  knew  what  to  do — 
whetherto  go  into  the  country  alone,  without  their  cousin, 
or  to  wait.  Both  their  mother  and  father  had  told  them 
that  on  no  account  should  they  go  into  the  country  with- 
out their  cousin,  and  yet,  as  the  weather  was  so  beautiful 
they  thought  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  find  their 
own  wayi  and  to  have  a  good  time,  and  return  in  the  even- 
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ing  in  due  season.  Their  parents,  they  thought,  need  never 
know  anything  about  whether  their  cousin  was  with  then; 
or  not.  So  they  determined  that  they  would  go  alone, 
and  perhaps  call  for  a  school  friend  of  theirs,  Thomas  Koh- 
ler,  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  right  on  the  coun- 
try road  which  they  proposed  to  take.  They  found  that 
Thomas  was  very  glad  to  go  with  them  ;  for  he  knew  the 
roads  quite  well,  and  might  prove  a  friend  in  need.  Still. 
they  did  not  feel  easy  at  any  time  that  whole  day,  for 
they  knew  that  they  had  distinctly  disobeyed  their  parents 
in  leaving  the  city  for  their  Whitsuntide  excursion  with- 
out their  elder  cousin. 

Thomas  Kohler,  their  schoolmate,  was  a  very  honour- 
able, upright,  and  pleasant  companion.  He  was  never 
known  to  tell  a  falsehood,  to  utter  an  oath,  or  to  do  any 
other  mean  thing.  The  boys  had  soon  got  away  off  into 
the  country,  and  could  no  longer  see  the  spires  of  the 
churches  and  other  large  buildings  in  Stettin.  At  ten 
o'clock,  they  sat  down  on  an  old  rock  by  the  roadside  to 
eat  their  luhch,  and  afterwards  went  in  the  direction  of 
an  old  castle,  which  had  been  standing  for  a  good  many 
hundred  years,  and  which  they  enjoyed  visiting  very 
much.  After  leaving  the  castle,  and  going  some  distance 
across  the  fields  to  a  distant  village,  they  found  it  was 
about  dinner  time,  and  Philip  proposed  that  they  should 
take  dinner. 

*'But  where  shall  we  eat  dinner?"  replied  Thomas; 
"  surely  not  at  a  hotel,  for  I  doubt  if  we  have  money 
enough  for  that.  The  best  way  for  us  would  be  to  buy 
some  cheese  and  bread  at  a  grocery-store,  and  take  our 
dinner  somewhere  in  the  open-air,  just  as  we  have  eaten 
our  lunch." 

Now  Philip  was  a  proud  boy,  and  did  not  wish  [to  do 
things  in  that  humble  and  cheap  way,  and  was  very 
anxious  to  make  quite  a  spread,  and  to  take  his  dinner 
at  a  hotel.     His  brother  Rudolf  was  very  much  influenced 
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by  him,  and  thought  he  knew  what  was  right.  He  al- 
most invariably  yielded  to  his  brother,  without  even  say- 
ing a  word  in  behalf  of  his  own  opinion.  Thomas  pro- 
tested against  eating  at  a  hotel,  but  Philip  carried  his 
point,  and  soon  the  boys  were  standing  in  the  doorway 
of  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  the  village,  and  were  talk- 
ing with  the  proprietor  about  dinner. 

"  What  have  you  got  for  dinner  to-day  ?"  said  Philip  to 
the  proprietor,  in  rather  a  surly  and  independent  tone. 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  landlord,  "  we  have  some  beef  and 
ham,  and  can  give  you  two  or  three  kinds  of  vegetables 
if  you  wish." 

**  Ha,  ha!"  said  Philip,  "  that  is  pretty  fare  for  us.  We 
live  in  the  city,  and  have  come  off  here  into  the  country 
to  spend  a  pleasant  Whitsuntide  day,  and  that  would  be 
a  great  dinner  for  us  indeed  !  Have  you  no  quail,  or 
venison,  or  young  doves,  or  some  delicacies  of  that  kind  ? 
Besides,  we  wish  a  dessert  of  plum  pudding,  and  ice- 
cream, and  raisins  and  dates,  and  such  things." 

**  Young  gentlemen,"  said  the  landlord,  "  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  accommodate  you,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can  for  you,  and  I  hope  yoii  will  be  satisfied." 

''If  you  don't  give  us  a  good  dinner,"  said  Philip,  ''we 
shall  not  recommend  you  to  our  wealthy  friends,  of 
whom  we  have  a  good  many." 

"  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you,  young  gentlemen* 
Please  be  seated." 

Now  the  landlord,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Old  Tog- 
gers,  went  out  of  the  room,  and  was  met  by  a  peasant,  who 
had  just  returned  from  some  work  in  the  country.  The 
peasant  told  Old  Toggers  that  he  had  just  seen  three  boys 
come  into  his  hotel,  who  were  evidently  children  of  nobles, 
for  they  had  got  oiit  of  a  splendid  carriage,  which  was  then 
waiting;  about  half  a  mile  off,  under  a  large  oak  tree,  ready 
to  take  Ihem  home  to  Stettin  in  the  evening.    The  peasant 
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further  said   that  he  was  sure  they  were  the  children  of 
Prince  S ,  who  had  a  palace  at  Stettin. 

Now,  Old  Toggers  was  almost  beside  himself  at  these 
words,  and  scarcely  knew  what  he  would  do  to  get  the 
young  noblemen  a  dinner  suitable  to  their  position.  So, 
after  finding  out  the  best  that  he  could  furnish  them  him- 
self, and  not  being  satisfied  with  that,  he  went  off  to 
another  hotel,  and  arranged  with  the  proprietor  for  some 
very  nice  things  to  add  to  the  dinner  which  was  to  be  pre- 
pared for  his  new  guests. 

At  about  two  o'clock  the  dinner  was  ready,  and  every- 
thing was  in  very  good  style,  though  Philip  pretended 
that  it  did  not  suit  him  very  well. 

'*  I  do  not  see  any  wine  on  the  table,"  said  Philip, 

"  Wine  !  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  did  not  suppose  you  would 
drink  wine.'* 

"  Of  course  we  drink  wine,  and  wish  the  very  best  Mar- 
sala that  you  have." 

Now,  Old  Toggers  had  not  seen  any  good  wine  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  but  he  started  off  to  the  largest  grocery 
in  the  place,  and  succeeded  in  getting  some  very  good 
wine  for  the  young  gentlemen.  Both  Philip  and  Rudolf 
drank  very  freely,  but  Thomas,  as  he  declared  at  the  out- 
set, did  not  drink  a  single  drop  of  wine.  As  the  dinner 
passed  on,  and  course  after  course  came  and  went,  the 
boys  began  to  wonder  whether  they  would  have  money 
enough  to  pay  for  their  dinner.    Old  Toggers  had  called 

Philip  the  young  Prince  S all  the    time,  and  really 

believed  he  was  a  prince.  Now,  Philip  was  very  much 
pleased  to  be  thus  addressed,  and  would  have  everybody 
think  he  was  a  prince,  or  even  a  king  if  you  please.  So 
he  did  not  tell  Old  Toggers  any  better  all  the  time. 

The  boys  began  to  think  about  how  much  money  they 
had,  and  Philip,  who,  one  would  think,  had  plenty  about 
him,  had  only  ninety-three  cents ;  while  Thomas  and  Rudolf 
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lad  only  fifty-cents.    That  was  not  much  money 

>  much  spread  on  as  Philip  was  doing. 

is  the  price  for  our  dinner?"  said  they,  after 

finished  their  dessert. 

hree  dollars  and  seventy  five  cents." 

lilip    made  a  great  show,  pulled  out  his   port- 

lid  down  piece  after  piece  of  money,  such  as  it 

.  calling  upon  his  friends^  told  them  to  pay  for 

*,  and  behold,  there   was    nothing  like  enough 

pay  expenses ! 

ygers,'when   he  looked  Jat  it,  said :    **I   should 

ing  Prince  S would  carry  more  money  about 

hilip  felt  very  much  confused,  but  did  not  cor- 
istake  which  Old  Toggers  still  made  in  calling 
ice.     But  hitting  upon  a  thought  suddenly,  he 

of  his  pocket  an  old  silver  watch,  which  he  told 
rd  that  he  would  give  him  to  keep  until  he  could 
le  money.  Old  Toggers  looked  at  it,  and  told  him 
)ught  he  would  prefer  the  money  that  was  due  to 

watch,  for  he  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to 
k  good  dinner. 

hat  time,  a  policeman  came  into  Old  Toggers' 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  [anything  of  several 
had  been  going  along  the  road  that  morning,  for 
.rching  after  them. 

3e  these  young  gendemen  at  the  table,  but  they 
IS  of  noblemen ;  and,  certainly  they  have  not 
g  anything  that  is  wrong." 
iceman  then  told  them  that  he  had  orders  to 
se  boys,  who  had  stolen  several  coats  from  a 
>p  the  night  before,  and  that  it  was  supposed 
passed  along  the  road.  All  three  of  the  boys, 
-eally  innocent,  declared  that  they  had  not  stolen 

but  the  policeman  said  that  he  should  be  com- 
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pelled  to  arrest  them,  for   a  rogue  was  always  ready  to  tell 
a  good  story. 

Then  Old  Toggers  told  the  policeman  about  their  order- 
ing a  big  dinner,  and  now  not  being  able  to  pay  for  it. 

"Then,"  said  the  policeman,   ''they   must  be  arrested, 
for  they  are  undoubtedly  the  thieves." 

The  result  was  that  those  three  boys  were  arrested,  taken      ' 

to  the  town   of  L ,  where  the  clothes  had  been  stolen,      j 

and  put  into  the  guard-house  to  await  trial.  They  were  ! 
now  in  great  trouble,  as  you  may  imagine,  and  for  three  ! 
days  they  had  to  stay  in  that  gloomy  place,  which  was  | 
nothing  else  than  a  prison,  and  live  on  black  bread  and  ! 
cold  water.  [ 

Meantime,  Philip  had  written  to  his  parents  in  Stettin, 
frankly  telling  their  difficulties,  and  asking  that  their  ; 
father,  or  somebody,  would  come  out  and  see  that  they  ' 
were  released.  The  parents  of  the  boy  had  been  in  a  state 
of  great  perplexity  all  through  the  three  days,  and  when 
the  letter  came  from  Philip  to  his  father  describing  their 
troubles,  he  started  immediately  out  to  relieve  them, 
if  possible.  The  hotel-bill  was  then  paid  in  full ;  and 
the  real  one  who  had  stolen  the  clothes  having  been 
discovered,  the  boys  were  released  from  prison,  and  came 
back  to  Stettin  in  quite  a  different  mood  from  that  in  which 
they  were  when  they  left. 

Good  Thomas  and  quiet  Rudolf  have  learned  by  their 
experience  that  they  must  stand  up  for  the  right  under  all 
circumstances;  and  Philip,  who  was  called  by  the  boys, 
for  many  years  after,  by  the  name  of  "  Prince  S ,"  learn- 
ed that  less  shoiv  and  more  reality y  and  less  his  awv 
ivay  than  that  of  others  ivho  knoiv  better y  alivays  bring 
a  happier  Whitsuntide — yes,  a  ivhole  lifetime^  than  to 
make  [many  pretensions  and  pay  no  heed  to  luiser 
people. 


Sittlt  gmns. 


s^  UST  two  rooms  Fanny  and  [her  mother 
lived  in — "  two  little  bits  of  rooms,"  Fanny 
called  them — and  they  were  away  up  on 
.  the  fifth  floor  ofa  tenement  house.  Three 
other  families  lived  on  the  same  floor — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mulligan  and  their  five 
boys,  Mr.  Pat  and  his  sister,  who  kept 
house  for  him  and  took  in  washing,  and 
a  fat  Dutchman,  who  lived  all^lone,  and 
a  word  to  anybody. 

not  like  any  of  the  people  much,  but  she  liked 
)utchman  least  of  all,  for  he  was  so  stout  that  he 
led  her  closely  against  the  black  wall  when  they  met 
;  stairs,  and  he  always  had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
L  take  any  care  not  to  pulf  the  smoke  [right  in  her 

:rc  was  a  public  school  round  the  corner,  and  to  that 
y  went,  and  the  Mulligan  boys  too.  The  youngest  of 
—Johnny — was  in  the  same  class  with  her — the  A. B.C. 

nny  was  whipped  very  often,  for  he  was  always  doing 
hing,  the  teacher  said  ;  but  Fanny  was  petted,  and 
id  not  gone  to  school  long  when  the  teacher  chose  her 
monitor,  to  point  out  those  who  whispered  or  did  other 
ity  things. 

en  Fanny  first  moved  into  the  house,  Johnny  thought 
ry  nice,  but  soon  he  began  to  call  her  proud  and  to 

faces  at  her.  Perhaps  Fanny  was  proud,  for  she  did 
te  Johnny  to  speak  to  her  in  the  street  or  at  school 
,  because  his  clothes  were  soiled  and   ragged,  and  his 

and  face  always   covered  with  dirt.    ■ 
should  think  his  mother  would  keep  him  clean,"  said 
/  to  her  mother  one  day;  "  but  then  ItwovildTi'tNie, 
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any  use,  for  he  gets  right  down  on  his  knees  on  the  dir 
sidewalk  to  play  marbles.  Oh  !  he's  a  nasty  boy,  and 
don't  like  him  to  come  near  me." 

"  But  you  should  be  polite  to  him,"  said  her  mother. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  polite  to  him,"  said  Fanny.  "  ¥ 
stops  me  on  the  stairs  and  asks  me  to  play  with  him." 

"  Oh  !  you  must  not  do  that,"  said  her  mother,  "  Yc 
must  always  come  right  home,  and  not  stop  to  play  in  tl 
street  or  in  the  halls ;  but  when  people  speak  to  you,  y( 
must  answer  them,  like  a  sweet  little  girl." 

Fanny  pouted  out  her  lips. 

"  He  stopped  me  again  to-day,  and  you  don't  know  wh 
he  said  !«  O  mamma  !  he  said  :  '  You  think  you're  som 
body,  'cause  your  mammie  is  always  dressin'  you  like  Su 
day;'  and  then  he  pulled  at  my  frock,  and  I  was  afra 
he'd  tear  the  gathers  out." 

"That  was  wrong,"  said  Fanny's  mother,  looking  qui 
troubled ;  "  but  didn't  you  look  cross  at  him  ?  You  mu 
not  look  cross  at  people." 

"  I  can't  help  looking    cross  when   I  feel   cross,"  sai 
Fanny. 

And  instead  of  heeding  what  her  mother  said,  she  ke| 
on  looking  cross  at  Johnny,  and  so  he  kept  on  makir 
faces  at  her. 

One  day,  Johnny  threw  spit-balls  across  the  class-roo 
at  Fanny.  The  teacher  was  watching  him,  though  he  d 
not  know  it. 

"  You  bad  boy,  come  here,"  said  she,  and  she  struck  h 
fingers  with  the  ruler,  and  boxed  his  ears.  "  You  won't  c 
that  again,"  said  the  teacher.  "  Go  to  your  seat  now,  ar 
Fanny,  my  dear,  you  watch  for  any  one  who  is  bad.  Mt 
ligan,  stop  your  noise,  or  you'll  get  more." 

Then  she  left  the  room  a  minute  to  borrow  a  numeric 
frame  of  another  teacher,  for  hers  was  broken.     When  si 
came  back,  there  was  a  tumult,  and  Fanny  was  crying. 
They  wouldn't  be  good  for  me,"  said  Fanny ;  •*  and  M 


(( 
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ligan  was  the  worst,  and  he  threw  spit-balls  again,  and  he 
hopped  up  and  down,  and  said  I  was  a  stuck-up  gal." 

This  time  Johnny's  fingers  were  rapped  so  hard  that  they 
^ched  for  half-an-hour.  He  did  not  cry  much,  but  rubbed 
his  poor  hands  together,  and  said  to  himself  that  he  would 
pay  Fanny  off.  She  ran  home  very  fast  after  school,  hop- 
ing not  to  meet  him,  but  he  had  run  faster  than  she,  and 
there  he  stood  in  the  front  door  when  she  came  in  sight  of 
it.  He  had  his  arms  stretched  out  so  that  she  could  not 
pass  him. 

"  Let  me  in,"  cried  Fanny.     "  I'll  tell  my  ma." 

'' '  I'll  tell  my  ma  ! '"  mocked  he,  "  and  I'll  tell  my  ma, 
too  !  You  mean  thing,  to  tell  on  me  as  lives  in  your  house. 
I  wasn't  no  worse  than  the  other  boys,  but  you  wanted  to 
get  me  licked,  so  you  did  !     I'll  pay  yer  off!  " 

"  I  didn't,"  said  Fanny ;  "  you  were  the  worst,  and  what 
did  you  throw  spit-balls  in  my  face  for  ? — and  you're  all  the 
the  time  making  faces,  and  you  don't  know  enough  to  wash 
your  face." 

Johnny  turned  very  red. 

'*  Don't  cost  you  nothin'  for  the  dirt  on  my  face,"  cried 
he,  "and 'ta'n't  much  dirty  neither,  ^and  if  'tis,  I  don't 
care." 


*'  You  take  your  arms  down,"  said  ^Fanny,  and  she  tried 
to  pass  him. 

"You  a'n't  no  monitor  now,"  said  he,  **  and  you  can't 
tell  me  what  to  do ;"  and  he  took  hold  of  her  long  curls 
and  pulled  them.  Oh !  how  Fanny  screamed,  but  her 
mother  was  too  far  away  to  hear  her. 

"  You  won't  tell  no  more,"  said  Johnny.  "  Go  now  and 
tell  yer  mammie,  little  baby-darlin',  as  the  teacher  calls  yer ; 
tell,  and  I'll  pull  harder  next  time.     Go  now,  long  curls! " 

Fanny's  mother  was  quite  astonished  to  see  her  burst  into 
the  room  crying  very  hard.  She  dropped  her  sewmg,  and 
took  little  Fanny  on  her  lap. 
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"  Do  tell  me  what  is  the  matter,"  said  she.  **  Are  you 
hurt  ?    Tell  me,  Fanny." 

" It's  that  nasty,  bad  boy,"  said  Fanny,  sobbing;  "that 
ugly  Johnny  in  the  next  room.     Oh  !  how  I  hate  him  ! " 

"  Fanny,  it  is  not  good  to  talk  in  that  way,"  said  her 
mother. 

"He  pulled  my  hair,"  sobbed  Fanny,  and  then  she  told 
her  mother  all  about  it. 

"  I  would  rather  you  wouldn't  be  monitor,"  said  her 
mother.    "  Ask  the  teacher  to  choose  some  one  else." 

''  I  will,  to-morrow,"  Scid  Fanny,  "  I  don't  want  to  be 
monitor  ever  again.  But,  O  mamma !  won't  you  move 
away  from  this  place? — please  do.  The  fat  man  in  the 
front  room  trod  on  my  toes  this  morning,  and  it  hurt  so— 
and  all  the  people  here  are  ugly." 

"  They  are  poor,"  said  her  mother,  "  but  they  are  not  all 
ugly.  You  should  not  dislike  them  because  they  haven't 
money.     We  are  poor  too.*' 

"  It  isn't  nice  to  be  poor,"  said  Fanny.  "  1  don't  want 
to  be  poor.  I  want  to  be  rich,  like  we  used  to  be.  I  wish 
papa  could  come  back  from  heaven,  and  then  we  could  have 
a  nice  house  all  to  ourselves,  and  nice  things  to  eat — and 
then  you  wouldn't  have  to  sew  all  day.  I  saw  strawberries 
to-day.  Oh  !  how  I  wanted  some — but  we  can't  get  any- 
thing any  more." 

''  You  shall  have  some  strawberries  when  they  get 
cheaper,"  said  her  mother.  "  You  know  I  only  earn  a  few 
shillings  a  day,  and  there's  the  rent  to  pay.  I  can't  afford 
to  buy  berries  while  they  are  so  dear." 

"Oh  !  I  know,"  said  Fanny,  "  and  we  have  to  eat  just 
bread  and  butter  alone  most  all  the  time.  I  don't  think 
God  loves  us  any  more.  You  used  to  say,  '  God  loves  us, 
and  gives  us  all  these  good  things ;'  but  we  have  no  good 
things  now  that  father  is  buried  in  the  cemetery." 

The  mother  was  crying  now,  and  that  made  Fanny  stop 
talking.     She  put  her  little  arm  around  her  mother's  neck. 
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^'  Don't  cry  mamma.     I  was  naughty  to  make  you  cry. 
don't  cry,  mamma^  please  don't." 

The  mother  kissed  her  darling,  and  tried  to  smile  through 
her  tears. 

"  God  loves  us  always,"  said  she,  "  and  some  day  He  will 
send  His  angels  to  take  us  to  that  better  world,  where  there 
is  no  hunger  or  sorrow — to  heaven,  where  your  dear  papa 
is  ;  and  we  must  not  want  our  own  way,  we  must  not  be 
cross,  but  love  God  always.  It  is  hard  to  be  poor,  but — " 
*'  Oh  !  dreadful  hard  ! "  interrupted  Fanny. 
*'  Yes,"  said  her  mother  softly,  "  but  Jesus  was  poor,  and 
had  not  where  to  lay  His  head." 

"  Jesus,  who  died  for  us,"  said  Fanny,  putting  her  little 
hands  together.  '^  I  won't  be  cross  any  more  about  being 
poor.     I  want  to  be  good,  and  go  to  Jesus  when  I  die." 

Just  then  they  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  Fanny 
opened  it,  and  who  should  stand  there  but  Johnny  I  He 
had  a  clean  apron  on,  and  he  had  washed  his  face  and 
hands  with  soap.  Fanny  did  not  know  when  she  had  seen 
him  look  so  nice.     He  held  out  two  great  oranges. 

"  Mother  bought  a  dozen  at  the  market  down-town,  and 
she  says  there's  one  for  little  Fanny,  and  one  for  you, 
ma'am ;  and  please,  ma'am,  I  pulled  your  little  girl's  hair, 
and  I  am  sorry,  and  I  won't  do  it  again,  and  I  won't  make 
faces,  because  I  am  bigger  than  her,  and  it's  mean,  my 
brother  William  says." 

After  that,  whenever  Fanny  met  Johnny,  she  smiled,  and 
he  smiled  back ;  there  were  no  more  faces  made,  and  there 
were  no  more  quarrels. 


■0- 


^ntatn  gorralis. 


^HIS  is  often  oneof  the  most  beautiful  ap- 
pearances seen  in  the  heavens.  By  the 
superstiiious  it  has  been  thought  lo  be"a 
sign  of  some  coming  calamity,  as  war, 
famine,  or  pestilence.  But  as  people 
become  wiser,  such  notions  are  given  up 
and  abandoned. 

The  Aurora  assumes  various  appear- 
ances at  different  times,  and  oftnn  differs 
also  in  degrees  of  brightness.  It  has  sometiir.es  been  so 
vivid  as  to  be  seen  in  daylight.  Recently  there  have  been 
some    wonderful    appearances  of  this    phenomena,  "which 
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n  seen  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Many 
Is  in  London  thought  that  several  terrible  fires  had 
ut,  both  in  the  west  and  the  north  of  the  metropo- 
s  same  time.  In  Lapland  and  other  northern  coun- 
s  so  bright  that  the  night  is  often  almost  as  light  as 
There  have  been  many  different  opinions  enter- 
is  to  the  cause  of  the  Aurora,  or  Northern  lights, 
t  think  that  the  cause  is  electricity.  What  electri- 
i  somewhat  difficult  to  understand,  and  more  so  to 
It  ,is  marvellously  seen  in  lightning,  and  no 
one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  the  universe, 
'eation  is  full  of  wonders.  How  wonderful  and 
must  the  Creator  be.  In  all  our  studies  let  us  rise 
ture  up  to  nature's  God.  Acquaint  thyself  now 
m,  and  be  at  peace  andj  thereby  [good  shall  come 
B.  T.  J.  B. 


S  it  the  walls  of  your  house  that  make  it 
home  ?  Is  it  the  chairs  and  tables  ?  Is  it 
the  books  and  pictures?  Is  it  the  fire  and 
bread  and  butter  ?  Is  it  your  playthings 
and  a  piece  of  cake  ? 

A  little  bpy  ran  home  from  school  Tone 

day,  and  ss'he  bounded  into  the  passage, 

'*  This  is   my  home !  this  is  my  home ! " 

he  cried,  m  a  merry  tone  all  his  own. 

y  who  was  visiting  his  mother  said,  "  The  next  door 

:he  same   as  this.    Suppose  you  go  in  there  and 

your  hat,  would  that  not  be  home  just  as  much 
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"  Oh  no,"  said  Willie,  very  earnestly,  **  it  would  not, 
indeed." 

"  Why  not  ? "  asked  the  lady. 

The  little  fellow  never  thought  [why  before.  It  would 
not;  but  ivhy?  After  thinking  a  minute,  he  ran  up  to  his 
mother,  and  throwing  his  ;jrms  round  her  neck,  said, 
**  Because  my  dear  mother  li-ves  here^^ 

You  see  it  is  the  society  of  those  ive  lo'vc  which  makes 
our  earthly  home.  Somebody  to  love,  somebody  ^to  love 
us,  that  is  indeed  what  makes  life  sweet. 

And  it  is  just  so  in  our  heavenly  home.  We  must  know 
and  lot' e  somebody  there,  to  make  it  seem  like  home.  Your 
heavenly  Father  is  there ;  but  you  must  know  Him,  love 
Him,  mind  Him,  talk  to  Him,  before  you  can  make  it  like 
home.  Your  best  friend  is  there — the  Lord  Jesus ;  but  you 
must  know  and  love  Him  here,  so  that  He  shall  not  be  a 
stranger  to  you  there.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  go  among 
strangers.  Heaven  would  not  be  ^home  if  nobody  but 
strangers  were  there. 

Dear  young  people — ^you  who  have  a  happy  home,  a  kind 
father,  and  a  loving  tender  mother — see  that  you  be  obedi- 
ent and  grateful  to  them  so  long  as  they  are  spared  to  you. 
Would  you  wilfully  run  a  thorn  into  your  mother's  bosom? 
No.  But  the  boy  or  girl  is  doing  far  worse  who  wilfully 
wounds  a  loving  mother's  heart. 

Home's  not  merely  four  square  walls. 
Though  with  pictures  hung,  and  gilded ; 

Home  is  where  affection  calls,  ' 

Filled  with  shrines  the  heart  has  builded. 

Home  ; — ^go  watch  the  faithful  dove 
Sailing  'neath  the  heaven  above  us  : 

Home  is  where  there's  one  to  love ; 
Home  is  where  there's  one  to  love  us. 
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Home's  not  merely  roof  and  room. 

It  needs  something  to  endear  it ; 
Home  is  where  the  heart  can  bloom. 

Where  there's  some  kind  word  to  cheer  it. 
What  is  home,  with  none  to  meet. 

None  to  welcome,  none  to  greet  us ! 
Home  is  sweet,  and  only  sweet. 

Where  there's  one  we  love  to  meet  us. 

Children's   Record. 


in  there  will  be  no  secrets  left 
in  nature,  since  the  inquisitive  little  mi- 
croscope  has   begun   peering  into    mys- 

The  naturalist  just  puts  off  the  skin 
of  a  rose-petal,  puts  it  into  his  micro- 
scope, and  finds  out  just  how  it  lives. 
He  finds  the  little  bags  of  paint  that  give 
the  rose  its  beautiful  colour,  and  in  sage 
and  mint  leaves  the  tiny  sacs  of  scented  oil.  He  fishes 
out  of  the  cells  of  jplants  the  most  exquisite  crystals ;  some 
plants  are  just  packed  full  of  them.  Mould  and  mildew, 
which  the  housekeepers  hate,  turn  out  to  be  forests  of 
beautful  trees,  with  fruit  and  flower.  They  grow  in  this 
way:  The  air  is  full  of  germs  of  vegetable  life,  and  when 
they  come  in  contact  with  moisture,  on  plants  for  instance, 
they  will  just  stick  there,  throw  out  little  suckers  into  the 
plant,  and  proceed  to  grow,  at  its  expense. 

You  have  seen  rust  spots  on  fruit.  Some  kinds  look 
like  little  cups  full  of  reddish  powder :  others,  that  look  to 
you   like  black  dots,    are    really  little  brown  bottles  filled 
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with  powder.  Then  there  are  the  lichens,  larger  than 
mould,  and  not  so  large  as  moss.  Some  kinds  of  lichens, 
such  as  youVe  seen  growing  on  old  fences,  are  little  bas- 
kets full  of  seeds.  The  edges  of  the  baskets  are  fringed, 
and  when  ihe  seeds  are  ripe  the  fringe  bursts  open  and 
scatters  the  seeds. 

Linnaeus,  who  was  a  great  botanist,  calls  the  mosses 
workmen,  because  their  work  in  life  is  to  produce  vege- 
tation in  newly-formed  countries  where  there  is  as  yet  no 
soil ;  to  fill  and  make  solid  swampy  land  and  form  a  soil 
that  larger  plants  can  grow  on. 

The  scale-moss,  growing  at  the  foot  of  trees  and  other 
shady  places,  has  a  funny  little  box  for  its  seeds.  If  this 
box  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  and  a  drop  of  water 
put  on  it,  it  will  burst  violently  open  and  scatter  the  seeds 
in  a  little  ^brown  clod,  the  box  itself  taking  the  form  of  a 
cross.  The  scattering  of  the  seeds  is  caused  by  several 
little  springs,  coiled  up  among  them,  which  burst  out  and 
writhe  around  like  a  nest  of  snakes. 

Ferns  are  very  curious  plants  to  study.  They  have  no 
buds,  but  each  leaf  comes  up  alone  out  of  the  ground  all 
rolled  up,  looking  like  a  stick  with  a  hood  on. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  regular  canals  run- 
ning through  plant-leaves  ?  You  have  probably  heard 
that  the  leaves  drink  in  moisture  from  tlje  air  and  from 
rain  for  the  use  of  the  root,  but  I  don't  believe  you  ever 
imagined  there  was  a  regular  net-work  of  canals  to  carry 
the  moisture  down  to  the  roots. 

Do  you  know  what  the  pollen  of  a  flower  is  ?  If  yon 
haven't  studied  botany,  I'll  tell  you.  It  is  the  yellowish 
powder  that  you  sometimes  get  on  your  nose  when  you 
smell  of  a  flower  too  closely.  Well,  what  seems  to  you  like 
mere  dust  is,  in  truth,  most  beautiful  little  balls,  figured 
in  the  oddest  and  prettiest  way. 
j^  Nothing  in  nature  is  too  small  to  be  exquisitely  made 
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and  ornamented,  and  the  greater  power  we  can  get  in^the 
instruments,  the  more  beauty  we  can  discover :  even  the 
seeds  of  a  carrot  are  exquisitely  shaped,  like  a  star-fish. 

These  inquisitive  naturalists  will   even   steal  the  secrets 
of  the   flower-buds,  pull  off  their  green  coats  and  see  how 
they  are  made,   and   how   they  get   to  be   flowers.     They 
study  the  diseases  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  I  expect  one   of 
these  days  they'll  have  a  remedy  for  every  one   of  them. 
Perhaps,   there  will    be    vegetable  doctors,  and    when    a 
farmer's  corn  is  struck  with  disease  or  taken   sick,  he'll  call 
in  the  doctor  with  his  microscope  and  medicine  box.     They 
find  out,  also,   about  human    diseases  in  the     same  way, 
and  are    always   having   new   cures.     There'll  soon  be  an 
end  to  the  terrible    adulteration  in   food,   for   nothing  can 
escape   the   prying  little   instrument.     They  can  tell  when 
cotton    is    mixed    with    linen    or  wool   in    goods,     for  the 
minutest  thread  of  either  is  vastly  different  from  the   other. 
They  can  tell  when  our  coffee  is  filled  with  chicory  or  other 
things,  even  if  ground  to  the  utmost  fineness.      Every  sub- 
stance has   its   own   shape,  and  no   matter  how  small  the 
atoms,  they  retain  their  own  shape. 

Even  the  flour-makers  can't  escape.  They  can  tell 
wheat  flour  from  rye,  or  corn,  or  any  other  grain.  If  a 
blood  stain  is  under  question,  the  little  instrument  readily 
tells  what  is  human  and  what  is  animal.  It  is  said  that 
the  microscope  will  even  steal  the  written  secrets  from  ,  the 
ashes  of  paper.  For  instance  :  if  you  burn  a  letter  and  one 
of  these  searching  little  instruments  is  applied  to  the  ashes, 
words  can  be  read  and  figures  made  out. 

Before  I  stop,  I  must  tell  you  a  nice  little  feat  lately  perfor- 
med by  the  microscope  with  the  help  of  Photography  .While 
Paris  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  'not  long  ago,  no  papers  or 
letters  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  city,  so  the  people  could 
know  very  little  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world. 
Friends  who  were  outside  and  longed  to  write  to  them   put 
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their  wits  together,  and  this  was  the  result :  They  had 
printed,  in  the  London  Times,  their  letters  and  messages 
to  their  friends,  and  then  they  had  the  Times  photog^raphed. 
One  page  of  the  Times,  which  is  as  large  as  our  large 
Dailies,  was  photographed  on  very  thin  paper,  aboiit  as 
large  as  a  postage  stamp.  This  tiny  photograph  was  sent 
to  a  town  where  carrier  pigeons  were  sent  to  Paris.  You 
know  that  carrier  pigeons  that  were  brought  up  in  Paris 
maybe  taken  anywhere  away,  and  when  liberated,  they 
will  at  once  return  to  their  homes  in  Paris.  Well,  these 
tiny  photographs  were  tied  to  the  pigeons  and  sent  off. 
Arrived  in  Paris,  one  had  only  to  take  a  microscope  to 
read  all  the  news  with  ease.  But  as  there  were  too  many 
waiting  to  read  to  be  satisfied  in  that  way,  the  photograph 
was  put  into  a  magic  lantern,  which  makes  things  look  lar- 
ger, you  know,  and  thrown  on  to  a  screen.  Clerks  were 
employed  to  copy  the  messages  and  letters,  and  send  them 
out  to  be  read. 

Perhaps  some  day,  our  books  will  be  photographed,  and 
we  will  read  them  with  microscopic  spectacles.  We  can- 
not predict  to  what  results  this  peering  into  nature  will 
lead  us.  But,  undoubtedly,  the  more  we  see  of  its  mys- 
teries, the  more  we  shall  admire  and  wonder. 


"  PLEASE,  SIR." — "  Sir,  do  you  want  to  know  how  I  was 
converted — I,  an  old  gray-headed  sinner  ?"  said  a  good  old 
man    to  a  minister. 

"  Yes,  tell  me,"  answered  the  minister. 

"  I  was  walking  along  one  day  and  met  a  little  boy. 
The  little  boy  stopped  at  my  side.  *  Please,  sir,'  he  said, 
*will  you  take  a  tract  ?  and  please,  sir,  will  you  read  it  ? ' 
Tracts  !  I  always  hated  tracts  and  such  things  but  that 
*  please,  sir,'  overcame  me.  I  could  not  swear  at  that  kind 
spoken  '  please,  sir.'  No,  no.  I  took  the  tract,  and  I  thank- 
ed the  little  boy,  and  I  said  I'd  read  it ;  and  I  did  read  it,  and 
the  reading  of  it  saved  my  soul.  I  saw  I  was  a  sinner,  and 
saw  that  Jesus  Christ  could  save  me  from  my  sins. 

That  *  please,  sir,'  was  the  entering  wedge  to  my  old 
hickory  heart." 


I^I 


HEN  the  Missionary,  Robert  Moffat,  began 
to  ^preach  to  the  heathen,  he  was  barely 
of  age.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Cape  ;of 
Good  Hope,  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  get  the  consent  of  the  government 
to  preach  outside  the  colony.  There  was 
a  suspicion  at  that  time  that  Missionaries 
going  to  the  tribes  in  the  interior,  would 
carry  with  them  guns  and  ammunition, 
ig  the  delay  Moffat's  time  was  not  wasted.  He  lived 
1  pious  Hollander  who  taught  him  Dutch,  and,  when 
:eived  the  consent  of  the  government,  he  was  qualified 
iach  to  the  Boers,  or  Dutch  farmers,  and  their  native 
nts. 

his  first  start  up   the  country,  he  begged  a  night's 

ng  of  a  burly  farmer,  who  roared  out  his  refusal  like  a 

of  the  forest.     The  homeless  stranger,  however,  met 

a  better  reception  from  his  wife,  and  was  offered  both 

ind  board. 

Vhither  bound,  and  what's  Jyour  errand  ? "  he  was 
i ;  and,  when  told  he  was  going  to  Orange  River  to 

1  the  way  of  Salvation, — "  What !  "  was  the  exclama- 
"  to  that  hot,   inhospitable  region ;     will  the   people 

I,  think  you,  listen  to  the  Gospel,  or  understand  it  if 
do?" 

2  was  then  asked  by  the  kind-hearted  frau  to  preach 
!r  and  her  husband,  which  gave  him  great  delight.  The 
•  had  one  hundred  Hottentot  servants,  but  they  did  not 
rst  appear. 

May  none  of  your  servants  come  in  ?"  Moffat  said  to 

lost.      ..  ^l^ri 

Eh  !  "    roared    the   man ;     "  Hottentots  ?     Go   to  the 
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Lnd  preach  to  the  baboons ;  or,  if  you  like.  111 
fetch  my  dogs,  and  you  may  preach  to  them  I  " 

The  quick-witted  Missionary,  taking  the  word  out  of  liii 
rough  friend's  lips,  read  as  his  text,  "  Truth,  Lord ;  yet  tht 
dogs  eatof  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's  table." 

The  text  was  fastened  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place,  as  tho- 
roughly as  if  it  had  been  driven  home  by  the  Master  of  As- 
semblies. 

"  No  more  of  that,"  cried  the  Boer,  "  I'll  bring  you  all 
the  Hottentots  in  the  place." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  bam  was  crowded, 
and  the  sermon  was  preached. 

"  Who  "  said  the  farmer,  in  a  more  musical  voice,  "  who 
hardened  your  hammer  to  deal  my  head  such  a  blow  }  111 
never  object  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  Hottentots 
again."  j£^-; 


"MmstaiftsM^-" 


NLY  three  months  previously  a  good  Bible- 
,  womari  paused  at  the  threshold  of  a 
Euffermgand  dying  creature,  and  as  she 
listened  to  the  blasphemy  and  curses  that 
came  from  within,  had  shuddered,  and 
thought,  "  Surely,  Lord,  '  The  darkness 
IS  too  great  for  me." '  Constrained  by 
the  love  of  Christ  to  enter,  she  found  a 
poor  woman  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  wri* 
I  agony,  and  breathing  imprecations  and  oaths. 
;r  soul  was  wrapped  in  the  densest  gloom,  so  much  so, 
it  during  her  paroxysms  of  suffering  every  one  fled  from 
r  presence.    She  neither  believed  in  God  nor  devil,  and 
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ne  weeks  every  word  that  was  spoken  for  Christ  was 
ed  by  an  oath. 

length  it  occurred  to  Mrs.  N to  sing  ajhymn,  and 

lingly  one  morning,  after  dressing  her  wound  and 
ig  her  comfortable,  she  commenced — 

I  will  believe,  I  do  believe. 
That  Jesus  died  for  me. 

^hat  is  that  you  are  singing,    about  Jesus  died  for 
asked  the    poor  [woman    immediately — a    question 
let  with  a  joyful    response,  and  led  to  earnest  con- 
ion    between    them  on    the    sufferings  and  love  of 

t.  ; 

/as  some  time  after  this  that  Mrs.  N ,  calling  as 

,  found  the  husband  and  children,  and  three  of  the 
rs,  around  the  bed  of  the  sufferer,  listening  ii^  amaze- 
to  her  singing  the  joyful  strain — 

I  will  believe,  I  do  believe. 
That  Jesus  died  for  me. 

3ne  of  the  darkest  moments  of  her  agony,  the  Spirit 

>d  had  flashed   across  her  soul  the  remembrance  of 

ifferings  of   Christ ;  and  as  she  thought  of  His  love, 

!n*s  morning  broke  for  her — the  shadows  fled  away, 

he  stood  before  the  cross — forgfiven. 

esus  I   Jesus !   He  loves  me.  He  died  for  me  I"  was 

-y  of  the  new-soul. 

ly  those  who  witnessed  the  sudden    transition  from 

less  to  light  can  fully  realize  the  glory  of  that  scene. 

end  visiting  her  and  sympathizing  with  her  sufferings, 

iid,  "  Mrs. ,  dear  lady,  speak  to  me  of  the  suff- 

s  of  Jesus.  He  loves  me  and  died  for  me.''  Through 
ouse  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  during  the  hours  of 
lOrtal  anguish^  might  be  heard  her  cry,  "Jesus,  Je- 
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sus ;"  and  when  at  length   the  angel  of  life  released   her 
soul,  its  last  breathings  were  the  sweet  name  of  Jesus. 

The  morning  cometh,  after  many  a  dark  and  stormy 
night,  when  the  believer,  tempest  tossed  and  half  a  wreck, 
casts  anchor  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  sings,  *'My  soul, 
hope  thou  in  the  Lord,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him,  who  is 
the  strength  of  my  countenance  and  my  God." 


^mtim. 


DANDIE. 

A  Newfoundland  dog, 
belonging  to  a  gentleman  in 
Edinburgh,  was  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  a  penny  each 
day  from  his  master,  which 
he  always  took  to  a  baker's 
shop  and  exchanged  for 
bread  for  himself.  One  day, 
a  bad  penny  had  been  given 
by  a  gentleman  by  way  of 
frolic.  Dandie  ran  off  with 
it  to  the  baker's  as  usual, 
but  was  refused  a  loaf.  The 
poor  dog  waited  a  moment, 
as  if  considering  what  to  do ; 
he  then  returned  to  the  house 
of  the  gentleman,  and  when 
the  servant  opened  the  door, 
he  laid  the  penny  at  her  feet, 
and  walked  away  with  an 
air  of  contempt. 


That  dog  had  some  sense 
of  propriety  about  him.  He 
gave  a  sharp  rebuke  to  the 
man  who  played  the  trick  on 
him.  He  probably  remem- 
bered the  insult  too,  for  dogs 
have  good  memories. 

HOW     TO     READ      WITHOUT 
A    BOOK. 

Some  years  ago  an  'eflFort 
was  made  to  collect  all  the 
chimney-sweepers  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education.  Among 
others  came  a  little  fellow, 
who  was  asked  if  he  knew 
his  letters. 

**Oh !  yes/*  wis  the  re- 
ply. 

"  Do  you  spell  ? " 
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)h !    yes/*    was    again 

nswer. 

)o  you  read  ? " 

)h  I  yes." 

ind  what  book  did  you 

from  ? " 

^nd     who     was     your 
)lmaster  ? " 

)h !     I    never    was    at 
.1." 
;re  was  a  singular  case 

boy     could     read  and 

without  a  book  or  a 
er.  But  what  was  the 
'Another  little  sweep 
tie  older  than  himself, 
taught  him  to  read  by 
ing  him  the  letters  over 
shop-doors  which  they 
id  as  they  went  through 
:ity.  His  teacher,  then, 
a  little  sweep  like  him- 

and  his  book,  the  sign 
ds  on  the  houses.     What 

not  be  done  by  trying  ? 

[E   THREE    aUESTIONS. 

)BERT,"  said  Mr.  Raw- 
as  his  little  boy  put  on 
:ap  to  go  out  to  play, 
1  you  remember  the  tale 
your  uncle  told  us  this 
fortnight?" 
/es,"       said       Robert, 


€C 


every  word  of  it.      Oh  !  it 
was  so  droll." 

"And  can  you  tell  me 
what  day  it  was  when  the 
tailor  brought  home  your 
new    clothes  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  was  last  Tuesday 
week,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  I  was  wait- 
ing for  him." 

"Then  I  will  only  ask  you 
one  more  question.  What 
was  the  text  last  Sunday 
morning  ?" 

Alas !  Robert  could  not 
tell. 

"Ah,  Robert!  Robert!" 
said  Mr.  Rawlins,  "this  is 
too  much  the  case  with  all 
men.  They  are  more  in- 
terested in  their  own  plea- 
sures than  in  God's  Word, 
and  think  twice  as  much  of 
this  world  as  they  do  of  a 
better." 

If  Robert  had  felt  as  much 
interest  in  text  and  sermon 
as  m  the  funny  story  and 
the  new  clothes,  he  would 
not  have  forgotten  it.  Do 
any  of  you  find  it  hard  to 
remember  texts?  It  may 
be  hard,  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible ?    Try ! 
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I  WILL  SING  THE  STORY. 

Philip  Phillips. 


^^^^m 


I  will  sing  the      Bto-ry— The     Bto-ry  of  his 


^ 


it 


love :        How       Jesus  came  from    glo-ry    To 

Chorus. 


t) 


5 


H-: 


:M:rM: 


raise  mankind  a    -    boye.       The  precious  blood  of 


Jesus,  Was  shed  for  you  and      me ;      To  purchase 

J I      H 


our  sal  -  va-tion,  »Tis  flow-ing  full  and     free. 


I  will  sing  the  story, 
How  Jesus  died  for  me, 

The  cross  on  which  he  suffered 
My  boast  shall  ever  be. 

I  will  sing  the  story — 
The  story  of  his  death : 

How  Jesus  came  from  glory 
And  died  to  give  us  rest. 

I  will  sing  the  story 

Of  pardon,  peace  and  love ; 
For  all  who  will  receive  it, 

A  home  of  rest  above. 
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ONLY  A  WORD. 

A  FRIVOLOUS  word,  a  sharp  retort, 

A  parting  in  angry  haste. 
The  sun  that  rose  on  a  bower  of  bliss. 
The  loving  look  and  the  tender  kiss. 

Hag  set  on  a  barren  waste. 
Where  pilgrims  tread  with  weary  feet 
Paths  destined  never  more  to  meet. 

A  frivolous  word,  a  sharp  retort, 

A  moment  that  blots  out  years. 
Two  lives  are  wrecked  on  a  stormy  shore. 
Where  billows  of  passion  surge  and  roar. 

To  break  in  a  spray  of  tears ; 
Tears  shed  to  blind  the  severed 
Drifting  seaward  and  drowning  there. 

A  frivolous  word,  a  sharp  retort, 

A  flash  from  a  passing  cloud. 
Two  hearts  are  scathed  to  their  inmost  core. 
Are  ashes  and  dust  for  evermore. 

Two  faces  turned  to  the  crowd, 
Masked  by  pride  with  a  life-long  lie. 
To  hide  the  scars  of  that  agony. 
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A  frivolous  word,  a  sharp  retort. 

An  arrow  at  random  sped. 
It  has  eut  in  twain  the  mystic  tie 
That  had  bound  two  souls  in  harmony. 

Sweet  love  lies  bleeding  or  dead. 
A  poisoned  shaft  with  scarce  an  aim 
Has  done  a  mischief  sad  as  shame. 

A  frivolous  word,  a  sharp  retort, 

Alas  !  for  the  loves  and  lives 
So  little  a  cause  has  rent  apart ; 
Tearing  the  fondest  heart  from  heart 

As  a  whirlwind  rends  and  rives. 
Never  to  reunite  again. 
But  live  and  die  in  secret  pain. 

A  frivolous  word,  a  sharp  retort, 

Alas  !  that  it  should  be  so  ? 
The  petulant  speech,  the  careless  tongue. 
Have  wrought  more  evil,  and  done  more  wrong. 

Have  brought  to  the  world  more  woe 
Than  all  the  armies  age  to  age 
Records  on  history's  blood-stained  page. 

All  the  Year  Rounds 


HAPPY    EVERYWHERE. 

There  are  briars  encircling  every  path. 
There  are  ills  which  all  must  share ; 

The  lordly  hall,  and  the  lowly  cot. 
Have  each  their  weights  of  care — 

But  the  childish  mind  that  trusts  in  God 
Will  be  happy  everywhere. 


Zin  ITallfg  of  ^.i^as^fj^'^ut 

:i^HlS  valley  is  between   Mount  Moriah  (as 
a  continuation   of  Mount  Sion),    and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  on  the  east.      It  is  aboui 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in    width.      In 
winter  the  brook  Kidron  runs    through  it 
with  great   violence.      By  the  side  of  this 
brook  our  Saviour  and  His   disciples  sat 
and  sang    a  hymn,   thus  giving'  sanction 
to  this   kind  of  divine  worship.       In   (his 
walley  the  traveller  is   shewn  the  well  of  Neheraiah,   where 
•le  is  said  to  have   restored  the  fire  of  the   altar  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity.    There  are  also  many  grave-stones 
■with  inscriptions   in  Hebrew  characters;  among  these   are 
■the  reputed  tomb  of  Zacharias  and  the  pillar  of    Absalom 
;    (See  2  Samuel,  xviii.  iS).    The  prophet  Joel  (iii.  i,   2.) 
names  it  as  a  place  of  pleading  between  God  and  the   ere- 
■    imies  of  his  people.      By  many  Jews  and    Mohammedans 
4:his   passage  is    applied   lo  the   general  resurrection    and 
judgment.    Hence  the  former  consider  it  the  highest  honour 
'-.'to  be  buried  there,  and  the  latter  have  left  a  stone  jutting 
»'  -out  of   the  wall  of  the  city   for    the  use  of  their  prophet, 
:''  .Mohammed,  who  they  say  will  sit  on  it  and  call  the  whole 
^  world  from  below  to  judgment.     We  do  not  believe  this,  but 
'.  -we  are  sure  that  all  must   appear  before  the  judgment  seat 
.  of  Christ  to  be  jodgpd  of  the  deeds  done  in  the    body, 
;  whether  they  be  good  or  whether  they  be  bad.     May  it  be 
-  said  to  all  our  readers,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful   ser- 
vants, enter   ye   into  the  joy  your  Lord."  T.B. 


^ILLIE  BROWN  was  a  kind-hearted  little 
boy ;  such  a  kind-hearted  little  boy  that 
I  am  afraid  few  of  the  children  who  read 
this  story  are  quite  like  him.  I  remember 
reading  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  that, 
even  in  the  land  of  mosquitoes,  the  In- 
dians spoke  of  him  "  as  the  great  chief 
who  could  not  kill  a  fly ;"  and  little 
Willie,  like  the  Indian  Governor,  had  his 
heart  filled  with  love  for  every  living  thing. 

Many  wondered  how  the  child  had  learned  to  be  so  gen- 
tle; for  Brown,  the  miller,  was  a  stern,  hard-hearted  man  ; 
his  wife  had  long  been  dead,  Willie's  brothers  and  sisters 
were  rough,  rude  children,  and  Aunt  Susan,  who  took  care 
of  them  all,  though  a  pious  |woman,  could  [not  understand 
Willie,  and  had  even  beaten  him  one  day,  because  she 
could  not  get  him  to  drown  some  little  kittens  in  the  burn. 

The  Browns  lived  in  an  old-fashioned  house  close  to  the 
brook  that  turned  the  milt-wheel,  and  [almost  hidden  from 
all  pa»sers-by  on  the  high  road  by  a  copse  of  hazel  and 
young  oaks. 

The  morning  on  which  my  story  begins  'succeeded  a. 
night  of  great  storm.  Willie,  with  his  brothers  Tom  and 
Charles  and  his  sister  Marjory,  were  sent  into  the  wood  to 
gather  the  broken  branches  before  the  villagers  could  come 
to  take  them  away;  but  they  found  the  task  far  beyond 
their  strength,  for  the  fury  of  the  storm  had  brought  down 
more  than  one  strong  tree,  which  in  its  fall  had  carried 
smaller  ones  with  it.  As  they  scrambled  among  the  broken 
trees  Marjory  exclaimed,  "  See  what  I  have  found  I  " 
pit  was  a  young  thrush,  only  hdlf  fledged,  and  quite  un- 
able to  fly, 
"  What  will  you  do  with  it ;  "  asked  Tom. 
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Throw  it  away,  to  be  sure,"  she  replied ;  '*  who  would 
keep  a  common  bird  like  this  ?  If  it  had  been  a  parrot,  or 
even  a  magpie,  that  one  could  teach  some  tricks  to,  it  would 
be  worth  having." 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  said  Tom  ;  "  it  will  be  fine  eating  for 
the  cat." 

•*  Oh,  no,  no,"  cried  Willie ;  "  give  it  to  me.  I  see  the 
nest.     Do,  Marjory,  like  a  dear,  give  it  to  me." 

And  seizing  the  fluttering  little  bird,  he  began  to  climb 
lightly  up  an  oak  tree.  Pretty  high  up,  in  a  hollow  where 
several  branches  met,  he  had  caught  sight  of  the  nest;  but 
when  he  reached  it,  it  was  quite  empty,  and  a  laugh  from 
Tom  explained  the  reason  :  "  I  was  up  there  before  you  this 
morning.  Master  Willie,  and  I  let  this  youngster  fall  on 
the  way  down." 

Willie  could  have  cried  with  vexation  ;  but,  putting  the 
little  thrush  carefully  in  his  pocket,  he  began  to  descend. 
Unfortunately,  the  wind  had  cracked  one  of  the  branches 
which  he  had  laid  hold  of,  and,  as  it  gave  way  beneath  his 
weight,  he  vainly  tried  to  grasp  [another ;  but,  having  lost 
his  balance,  he  fell  with  great  severity  to  the  ground. 

When  carried  home,  it  was  found  that  his  spine  was  so 
seriously  injured  that  he  would  never  again  be  able  to  run 
about,  or  even  to  walk  without  crutches. 

Poor  Willie  thought  this  very  hard  to  bear.  I  have  seen 
stones  which  glistened  in  ;the  sunshine  just  like  true  dia- 
monds, but  when  it  faded  away,  all  their  glory  vanished  too, 
and  I  found  them  only  worthless  quartz;  and  thus  Willie's 
good  humour,  which  had  seemed  so  real  when  he  was 
healthy  and  happy,  was  all  disappearing  now,  and  he  was 
fast  becoming  a  peevish  and  discontented  child. 

"  If  I  had  been  doing  anything  bad.  Aunt  Susan,"  he 
said  one  day,  **  it  would  not  seem  strange;  but  when  I  was 
trying  to  save  the  little  bird,  God  should  not  have  punished 
me  this  way." 

**  Hush,  hush,  child ! "  said  [stern  Aunt  Susan  j  **  there 
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is  plenty  of  badness  in  you  to  be  punished  for ;  and  Tve 
often  told  you  not  to  be  so  ready  climbing  trees,  but  to  mind 
the  work  you  had  to  do.'* 

"  I  will  never  climb  another,"  cried  poor  little  Willie, 
bursting  into  a  passion  of  weeping.  Aunt  Susan  could  not 
hide  a  few  tears  too ;  but  she  tried  to  amuse  him  by  bring- 
ing the  thrush,  which  Marjory  had  taken  from  his  pocket 
unhurt,  and  kept  for  him  in  a  cage. 

It  was  well  for  Willie  that  soon  after  this  Aunt  Susan^s 
sister  Ruth  came  to  the  mill ;  for  she  was  of  a  much  gent- 
ler nature,  and  never  tired  of  trying  to  amuse  and  soothe 
the  suffering  little  boy.  He  soon  told  her  all  his  troubles. 
**  If  Tom  had  fallen  when  he  harried  the  nest,  it  would  have 
been  all  right;  but  I  was  doing  good,  and  it  seems  so 
strange  to  be  punished  for  it.  Aunt  Ruth  I  " 

"  My  dear  child,"  she  answered,  "  we  know  that  sin  is 
the  cause  of  all  trouble  and  sorrow ;  but  we  are  never  pun- 
ished for  doing  good,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  God  was 
pleased  that  you  helped  the  thrush  ;  and  you  see  the  little 
creature's  life  was  spared  when  you  fell,  I  dare  say,  just 
that  it  might  be  a  reward  and  pleasure  to  you." 

**  But,  Aunt  Ruth,"  he  asked,  "why  did  I  fall  and  get 
larned  for  life  ? " 

Children  can  ask  many  questions  that  older  people  can- 
not answer;  and  this  question  of  Willie's  puzzled  Aunt 
Ruth.     At  last  she  said, — 

"  Why  do  you  not  open  the  door  of  this  cagie  and  let  the 
thrush  away  ? " 

**  Oh,  Aunt,"  said  Willie,  "  how  can  you  be  so  foolish  ? 
It  would  be  very  cruel ;  for  the  poor  little  thrush  has  no 
home  now,  and  if  I  let  him  out  he  would  soon  die,  he  is 
so  young,  and  the  other  birds  would  very  likely  peck  at 
him." 

"  Well,  dear,"  said  Aunt  Ruth,  "  I  see  it  is  not  cruel  of 
of  you  to^keep  the  bird  in  its  cage ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  yourself  are  very  like  a  little  bird,  whom  God,  for 
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some  kind  reason^  has  put  into  a  cage ;  and  you  must  n< 
allow  yourself  to  think  that  it  is  cruel  of  Him  just  becaiu 
you  do  not  know  ^why  [He  does  it.  Your  thrush  kne 
nothing  about  you,  and  did  not  love  you,  till  you  foun 
him  and  nursed  him  in  this  cage ;  and  I  think,  now  thi 
you  are  a  little  prisoner  too,  Jesus  will  teach  you  to  kno 
and  love  Himself  in  a  way  you  never  did  before." 

"  But,"  said  Willie,  "  when  my  thrush  is  big  enough, 
will  open  the  door  and  let  him  away.'' 

'•  And  you,  dear  child,"  said  Aunt  Ruth,  "  will  not  t 
always  caged  either.  Do  you  know,  Willie,  I  think  yc 
will  not  be  lame  all  your  life ;  but  even  if  you  should, 
this  trial  teaches  you  to  love  and  trust  in  Jesus,  we  knc 
that  when  you  die  He  will  give  you  angels'  wings,— y< 
will  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  walk  and  not  faint." 

Many  such  conversations  Willie  and  his  aunt  had;  an 
before  she  went  home  she  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  hii 
no  longer  murmuring  and  discontented,  but  a  little  chil 
who  had  patiently  taken  up  the  heavy  cross  that  was  lai 
upon  him. 

When  he  was  first  able  to  move  upon  crutches  to  thedo« 
he  asked  Marjory  to  bring  the  bird's  cage  beside  hiir 
and,  opening  the  door,  he  said,  **  Go  away,  sweet  litt 
thrush,  and  be  happy  in  the  woods." 

The  thrush  hopped  to  the  open  door,  and  down  upon  tl 
gravel-walk,  but  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  quit  his  kind  pn 
server.  At  last  he  spread  his  wings,  and  flew  to  tl 
branch  of  a  tree  where  Willie  could  still  see  him,  an 
poured  forth  a  song  of  thanks ;  such  a  sweet,  sweet  son] 
that  Willie  thought  he  had  never  heard  anything  so  beai 
tiful  before. 

At  night,  when  he  looked  at  the  empty  cage,  he  fi 

very  sad ;   but  he  read  in  the  Bible,  that  Aunt  Ruth  ha 

given  him,  these  beautiful  verses  :  •*  Are  not  two  sparrow 

sold  for  a  farthing  ?   and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  tl 

ground  without  your  Father.     But  the  very  hairs  of  yoi 
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all  numbered.  Fear  ye  not,  therefore,  ye  are  of 
ut  than  many  sparrows." 

ad  them  to  Marjory,  and  said,  '*  I  like  to  think 
I  will  take  care  of  my  little  bird  as  well  as  of  me." 
Horning",  very  early,  the  thrush  came  hopping  in  at 
I  window ;  and,  day  after  day,  he  was  to  be  seen 

perched  upon  the  tree,  singing  until  Willie  thought 

throat  must  be  tired.  When  winter  came,  as  it 
,  Willie  fed  him  every  morning ;  and  one  day, 
B  snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground,  he  put  the  cage 
I  the  window-sill,  and  the  thrush  seemed  glad  to 
ck  to  his  old  quarters.  Every  bright  day  he  would 
f  for  some  hours,  and  then  come  back,  pecking  on 
low  as  if  he  would  say,  *'  Please  let  me  in."  Then, 
pring  returned,  he  bade  good-bye  to  the  cage 
and  as  Willie  sat  at  the  door,  he  could  watch  him 
)ther  thrush  gathering  grass  and  moss,  and  wool, 
e  bits  of  stick,  with  which  they  began  to  build  them- 

nest.  It  was  quite  finished  by  the  end  of  March  ; 
or  Willie  often  wished  he  could  have  a  look  at  it. 
St  was  not  very  high  up  in  an  apple-tree  ;  and  one 
asked  his  sister  Marjory  to  go  up  to  the  tree  gently 
:  if  there  were  any  eggs.  She  told  him  there  were 
ikish  ones,  all  covered  with  spots.  Willie  had  a 
for  wishing  to  know  about  the  eggs.  His  father 
;n  almost  fixed  to  go  with  some  friends  to  Victoria  ; 
illie,  who  now  read  a  great  deal,  knew  that  there 
;ry  few  singing-birds  there,  and  he  thought  it  would 
to  take  his  dear  thrush  and  the  little  ones  with  him. 
,  the  miller,  I  have  said,  was  a  hard-hearted  man, 
was  often  very  cross  to  poor  Willie  ;  and  one  night, 
he  child  was  supposed  to  be  asleep,  his  father  began 
f  over  their  intended  emigration  with  Aunt  Susan  ; 
B  heard  him  say,  "  Willie  must  be  left  behind  ;  a 
liild  like  him  would  be  a  dead  loss  in  a  colony,  and 
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the  Government  won't  give  a  penny  to   help  his   passage- 
money." 

"  Brother,  brother  ! "  said  Aunt  Susan,  "  what  do  you 
mean  ?     Leave  the  best  of  your  children  behind  !  " 

**  I  tell  you,  sister,"  said  the  miller,  **it'sno  use  taking 
him." 

*'  Then  go  without  me,"  cried  Aunt  Susan  ;  "  for  no 
blessing  will  go  with  you." 

Brown  knew  that  Aunt  Susan  never  said  what  she  did 
not  mean,  and  to  go  without  her  clear  head  and  active 
hands  would  never  do  ;  so  he  yielded  the  point,  and  agreed 
that  the  boy  should  go  with  them  :  but  his  cruel  words  had 
sunk  deep  into  Willie's  heart. 

I  cannot  bear  to  part  with  my  little  bird,"  he  thought, 

and  yet  my  father  does  not  care  about  leaving  me  !  "  and 
many  bitter  tears  he  shed  that  night. 

A  day   or   two   before  they  were  to  leave   England,  he 
asked  Marjory  again  to  climb  up  the  apple-tree,   and  this 
time  to    bring  down   the  nest   with  her.     The   eggs  were 
hatched,' and  four  very  helpless  little   thrushes  sat    in  the 
nest.     Willie  had  seen  the   parent-birds  wheeling  about 
above  the  tree  in  great  agitation  while  Marjory  was  remov- 
ing it.     He  placed  the  nest  inside  the  cage,  leaving  it  out- 
side the  window,  with  its   door  open  :  and  soon   his  own 
thrush  lighted  on  the  top,  and  after  a  while  the   mother- 
bird  came  also,  and  she  flew  right  into  the  cage  beside  the 
young  ones.     All  next  day  they  flew  backwards   and  for- 
wards with  food  to  their  family  ;  so  that  when  it   was  time 
to  leave,  Willie  had  no  difficulty  in  shutting  them  into  the 
cage  along  with  the  nest.     When   they  reached  their  new 
home  in  Australia,  he  was  almost  afraid  to  open  the  door  of 
their  little  prison,  for  the  trees  was  so  gigantic  that  he  feared 
they  would  soon  be  lost  among  the  deep,  dark  branches. 
But  it  was  not  so  ;  the  thrushes   lived  and  prospered,  and 
became  quite  a  flourishing  little  colony.      It  was  very  dif- 
ferent with  the  poor  Browns   themselves.     The   miller  had 
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a  sad  mistake  in  leaving  his  old  business  to  turn 
r  and  farmer.  The  run  which  he  had  bought  was  a 
one,  far  up  the  country,  where  there  was  no  market 
s  catde  and  wool,  and  his  herds  were  constantly  stray- 
r  being  stolen.  Tom  and  Charles  were  little  comfort 
n  5  for  though  neither  was  above  sixteen  years  of  age, 
ivere  fast  taking  to  the  bad  habits  of  many  of  the  older 
rs,  and  at  last  set  off  together  to  the  gold-diggings, 
>ut  the  consent  of  their  father,  jit  was  then  that  the 
lame  boy,  whom  he  would  so  willingly  have  left  be- 
,  was  found,  as  Aunt  Susan  had  predicted,  to  be  the 
of  his  children.  Instead  of  resenting  his  father's  harsh- 

and  neglect,   Willie  tried  now  to  help  and  comfort 

'ather,"   he  said  gently   to  him   the  night  after  his 
lers  had  gone  away,  "  Aunt  Ruth  told  me  I  was  God's 
prisoner,  and  like  a  bird  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  a 
;   and  I  think  one  reason  must  have  been  to  prevent 
urning  wild,   like  Tom  and  Charles,  that  I  might  be 
Ip  to  you, — only  a  little  help  I  mean,  father,  just  as  my 
ih  was  a  little  help  to  me  when  I  was  so  ill." 
is  father  sighed  ;  but,  turning  to  his  despised  little  help- 
vas  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  been   thinking  over 
^tiling,  and  planning  quite  a  different  mode  of  life  for 
I  all.     It  was  this  :   that  his  father  should  give  up  the 
ter  part  of  the  farm,  and  turn  the  rest  into  a  dairy. 
I.     The  newly  discovered  diggings  brought  a  great  deal 
afficthat  way ;  and  Willie  thought,  if  really  good  milk 
cream  could  be  bought,  it  would  be  as  welcome  to  many 
le  .bad  spirits  that  were  sold  by  one  of  their  neighbours. 
Lint  Susan  approved  of  the  plan.     She    and    Marjory 
i  manage  the  cows,  and  Willie  sell  their  produce,  while 
ather  superintended  the  whole.     So  in  a  short  time  the 
an  aged  farm  was  changed  into  a  well-kept,  productive 
yr ;  but  all  their  efforts  could  not  make  up  for  the  losses 
e  past  two  years,  and  the  money  squandered  by  Tom 
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and  Charles  ;  and  there  seemed  no  way  of  meeting  a  claim 
of  £50  that  would  soon  become  due. 

One  morning  Willie  found  an  old  newspaper  left  on  the 
counter  by  one  of  his  customers ;  and  as  his  eye  ran  over 
the  columns,  it  rested  on  a  reward  of  £50  promised  by  the 
magistracy  of  Melbourne  to  any  one  who  could  succeed  in 
successfully  naturalizing  the  thrush,  black-bird,  or  any 
such  little  songsters. 

"Aunt  Susan  !  Aunt  Susan  !"  he  cried,  **  I've  done  it!** 
"  Done  what,  boy  ?"  said   Aunt  Susan  ;   and  he    stuffed 
the  paper  into  her  hands,  almost  too  happy  to  speak. 

Next   day  Aunt  Susan  left  for  Melbourne,  taking  with 
her  two  nests  of  young  thrushes  just  ready  for  flight,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  week  returned  with  the  promised    reward. 
From  that  time  peace  and  prosperity  reigned  in  their  little 
household.     The  heart  of  the  miller,  which  had  been  so  long 
steeled  against  his  suffering  boy,  now  found  him  to  be  his 
greatest  earthly  comfort,  and  Willie's  joy   was  complete- 
After  writing  a  long  account  of  all  that  had  befallen  them 
to  his   beloved  Aunt    Ruth,  he  added :  "  You   see.  Aunt 
Ruth,  I  was  rewarded  for  saving  the  poor  thrush ;  and,  now 
that  my  father  loves  me,  I  do   not  wish  for  anything  more. 
You  were  wrong  in  thinking  that   I  would  get  well  again, 
for  I  am  as  lame  as  ever,  and  will  always  be  so  ;  but  it  is 
better  to  be  lame  and  happy  than  like  my  poor,  poor  broth- 
ers ; — and   I  often  think  of  the   angel-wings  you    told  me 
might  yet  be  mine.     And,  O  Aunt  Ruth,  when  I  remember 
how  my  dear  old  thrush  sung  his  thanks   to  me   that  day 
when  I  opened  the  door  of  his  cage,  I  think  that,  when  I  get 
to  heaven,  I  will  never  tire  of  singing  praise  to  Him  who 
redeems  us  from   all  evil,  and    sets  the  prisoners   free. — 
Children's  Paper, 
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LIGHT. 

EAR  YOUNG  FRIENDS,— The  lessons 
which  the  Bible  teaches  us  on  Light  are 
fat  too  tiilmerbus  for  me  to  mention,  but 
they  are  all  .very  interesting.  I  have  se- 
lected ai  few  of  them,  and  the  rest  I  hope 
you  will  try  and  find  out  for  yourselves. 

_  God  made  the  sun  to  be  the  source  of 

w  light  to   our  world.     Gen.  i.  i6  ;     Psalms 

i^  Ix'xiv.  16. 

"hrist  is  the  source  of  spiritual  light  and  life.  John> 
i.  12,  ix.  5,  xii.  35,  vi.  46. 

wer  and  wisdom  of  God.-     Job  xii.  22,  25,  xxviii  11.. 
;omparable  majesty  and  glory  of  God.        Psalm  civ. 
Daniel  ii.  22  ;  Hab.  iii.  4,  11 ;  i  Timothy  vi.  16. 
ble  is  to  be  our  guide  through  life.       Psalm  cxix.  105 
) ;  2  Peter  i.  xix. 

ed  of  spiritual  knowled  ge  for  the  right  understand- 
r  and  teaching  of  God's  Word.      Isaiah  viii.  20. 
e  gospel  of  Christ  reveals  our  immortality.     2  Tim- 
y  i.  10. 

it  appearance  of  the  Saviour  on  earth.  Isaiah  ix. 
2,  xlii.  2,  xlix,  6  ;  Matthew  iv.  16;  Luke  ii.  32  ;  John 
I ;  Acts  xiii.  47. 

ning  of  the  Saviour  and  the  future  glory  of  His 
urch.     Isaiah  Ix.  i,  19,  20. 

ety  is  the   only  source  of  true  happiness   and  pros- 
ity.     Isaiah  Iviii.  8, 10,  (compared  with  the  context.) 
good  life  is  progressive.     Proverbs  iv.  18. 
is  the  privilege  of  good  people  to  be  joyful.      Psalm 
ii.  II. 
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That  God  wiil  answer  His  people's  prayer.    Job  xxii.  28. 
In  the  darkest  dispensations  of  Providence,  God  will  direct 

Hispeople.     Psalmcxii.4  j  Mich.  vii.  8;    Psalm  xxvH 

i.xxxvii.  6. 
That  wilful  neglect  of  known  duty  is  the  only  cause  of  the 

sinner's  guilt  and  punishment.     John  ill.  19. 
That  wicked  men  are  spiritually  blinded  by  sin  and  Satan. 

The  certain  destruction  of  the  wicked.  Job  ititrviii.  15,  xwu. 

5  i  xlix.  19 ;  Proverbs  xiii.  9. 
The  guilt  and  punishment  of  deceivers.     Isaiah  v,  20,  30. 
That  Satan  is  the  chief  of  deceivers,     2  Cor.  xi.  14. 
The  value  of  parental  instruction.      Proverbs  vi,   23, 
The  duty  of  early  piety,     EccI,  xi,  7,8,  xu.  I,  2. 
That  it  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  be  made  pure  and  holy 

by  the  merits  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,     i  John  1.  7. 
That  Christians  are  examples  to  the  world,   and  '.ought  to 

exert  a  godly   influence.     Matthew  v,  14.  15,  16. 
The  glory  of  heaven.       Revelations  xxi.   11,23,  xxii.  5. 
That  heaven  is  the  final  home  of  the  Christian,     Col,  i.  12. 
Covenant  will  be  our  next  word. 

Aunt  Jani. 


VVESLEVAN  paper  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, has  the  following  story  connected 
with  the  building  of  the  first  Methodist 
Chapel  in  that  city: 

"Mr.  Atmore  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  'the  new  building  on  October 
loth,  1786,  and  opened  the  chapel  May 
27th,  1787.  The  work  progressed  so 
favourably,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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months  the  addition  of  galleries  became  necessary.  He 
at  the  same  time  met  with  considerable  opposition  and 
annoyance,  some  of  the  people  employing  what  little  mi 
they  had  in  composing  and  singing  songs  in  the  streets  at 
the  expense  of  the  'English  laddie,'  as  they  called  him.  All 
were  not  so  intolerant,  as  the  following  singular  conversa- 
tion betwixt  an  old  woman  and  her  former  pastor  will 
show  : 

**  Pas  for, — Ha,  Janet,  woman,  and  where  hae  ye  been 
gangin  ?     It's  lang  sin  I  saw  ye  at  kirk. 

"  Woman, — I  hae  been  to  hear  the  Methodists,  Sir. 

**  Pastor, — Eh,  woman  I  dinna  ye  ken  that  thsy  are  a  set 
o'  deceivers  ? 

**  fVoman, — I  dinna  ken  that ;  I  sat  a  lang  time  under 
your  ministry,  and  gat  nae  gude  ;  but  sin  I  hae  been  to  the 
Methodists,  my  heart  has  gat  warm  wi*  hearin'  them. 

"  Pastor. — Eh,  Janet  woman  !  dinna  ye  ken  that  the 
de'il  can  transform  hissel'  into  an  angel  o'  leet  ? 

"  Wo77ian. —  I  ken  that  the  de'il  can  do  rauckle;  but 
there's  a'e  thing  he  canna  do — h'e  canna  shed  abroad  the 
love  o'  God  in  ane's  heart;  and  I  ken  it's  here. 

"  Pastor. — Aweel,  aweel,  woman,  an  ye  hae  gat  it,  take 
care  that  ye  keep  it." 


-o 


Confession  of  sin  is  an  important  duty ;  but  there  is  no 
true  confession  of  sin  where  there  is  not,  at  the  same  time, 
a  turning  away  from  it.  Martin  Luther  used  to  say  that  if 
you  wrestle  with  a  sweep,  whether  y  ou  throw  him  down  or 
he  throws  you,  you  are  sure  to  be  grimed  and  blackened 
with  soot.  Now  sin  is  a  sooty,  blackening  thing.  Where- 
ever  it  touches  you,  it  leaves  a  mark ;  and  these  marks 
are  shameful. 


-\ 


?H1S  singular  animal  is  a  native  of  Au! 
tralia.  It  appears  to  live  in  small  hen 
or  families,  feeding  chiefly  on  herbs  ar 
roots.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  natritioi 
and  savoury.  The  dogs  which  are  en 
ployed  to  hunt  it  are  often  severely,  ar 
even  fatally  injured,  not  only  by  blo\ 
from  its  powerful  tail,  but  from  the  cla' 
of  iu  hind  feet.  But  unless  driven 
make  use  of  its  powers  for  self  defence,  it  is  quite  hart 
less,  and  even  timid.  The  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  a 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  bod 
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The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  animal  is  its  pouch,  a 
kind  of  pocket  in  which  its  youn^  ones  take  shelter  and 
find  repose.  The  mother,  when  closely  pursued,  will  throw 
them  out  as  far  as  possible  to  the  right  or  left;  and  if  it 
escape  from  its  pursuers,  it  returns  to  pick  them  up.  It 
sometimes  escapes  from  the  fleetest  greyhound,  taking  long 
bounds  or  leaps,  often  ten  or  twelve  feet  at  a  time,  using 
its  hind  legs  only  for  this  purpose. 

O  Lord  I  how  manifold  are  thy  works,  in  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all.  T.B, 


ioto  Jtajgit  Sata  afrtmtf. 


WISH  I  had  some  money,  all  my  own,'' 
said  little  Maggie  Ford,  looking  up  from 
her  patchwork  with  a  sigh  that  was 
comically  solemn  from  such  a  rosy 
mouth. 

"Money,  Maggie!"  said  her  mother 
kindly;  "what  do  you  want  to  do 
with   moneys      I    thought   papa  and   I 


ftliiiS                provided  for  all   our 

Uttle  girl's  wants 

and  pleasures." 

"  I  don't  want  it  for  myself,  mamma. 

I  want   to  buy   a 

doll  for  Nellie  Gray.    She  is  such  a  n 

ce  little  girl.    She 

goes  to  our  school,  and  has  no  mother  o 

aunt  or  anybody 

who  knows- about  little  girls,  as  you  do. 

She  wears  queer 

dresses  and  aprons  that  her  papa  buys  ready-made  in  the 
store,  and  they  don't  flt  nicely.  When  we  go  to  recess, 
all  the  girls  have  a  doll  but  Nellie ;  but  her  papa  says  he 
can't  spend  money  in  that  sort  of  nonsense.  Is  it  nonsense 
to  love  dolls,  mamma  f" 

''  Perhaps  Nellie's  papa  does  not  know  that  dressing  dolls 
teaches  little   girls  to   sew.     He  may  think   they  are   onVj 
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playthings.  Suppose  I  buy  a  doll  for  you  to  give  to 
Nellie?" 

"  But  you  will  give  it  to  her  then.  I  should  like  so  much 
to  give  it  to  her  myself;  but  mine  have  all  been  played  with, 
and  she  might  not  like  an  old  one." 

**  Suppose  you  make  her  a  new  one ! " 

"  O  mamma !  how  could  a  little  girl  like  me  make  a 
doll  ? " 

''  I  will  show  you.  Put  away  your  patch-work,  and  find 
me  the  oldest  doll  in  your  play-rooom ;  the  very  worst  one 
you  have." 

^ Maggie  soon  found  it — a  large,  well-worn  dolly,  whose 
head  and  one  arm  were  gone,  the  sawdust  out  of  one  leg, 
and  the  colour  of  whose  body  was  like  a  very  dirty  old 
housecloth. 

**  There,  mamma.     I  am  sure  that  is  the  worst." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  laughing.  "  If  there  are 
any  more  as  bad  as  this,  you  had  better  turn  your  baby- 
house  into  a  hospital  at  once.  Now,  Maggie,  take  your 
scissors  and  rip  that  doll  all  to  pieces  where  you  see  the 
stitches,  and  save  all  the  sawdust  in  this  paper  box.** 

Maggie  worked  silently  for  some  time,  and  then  held  up 
a  number  of  oddly -shaped  pieces  of  cloth  as  the  result  of 
her  work. 

Mrs.  Ford  took  from  her  own  work-basket  a  piece  of  strong 
white  cotton  cloth,  and  showed  Maggie  how  to  cut  out  a 
new  doll's  body  from  the  pieces  of  the  old  one,  making  a 
new  arm  to  replace  the  missing  one.  She  then  sewed  these 
pieces  together  as  her  mother  directed,  and  stuffed  them 
with  sawdust  till  she  had  a  smooth,  new  body  for  the  doll, 
very  white  and  neatly  finished. 

It  took  all  her  sewing-time  for  three-days  to  accomplish 
this,  but  she  was  well  pleased  with  the  idea  of  making  her 
present  to  Nellie  so  entirely  her  own  gift. 

"  Now,  your  dolly  wants  a  head,  and  that,  I  think,  we 
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uy,"  said  Mrs.  Ford ;    "  but  it  shall  be  bought  with 

loney." 

ine?"  cried  Maggie,  "  I  spent  all  ^my  savings-bank 

on  my  birthday." 

you  did ;  then  you  must  earn  some  more.      I  want  a 
ipped  to  pieces  to  alter,   and  if  you  will  do  it  neatly 
2,  I  will  pay  you  enough  to  buy  the  head." 
e  busy  afternoons  soon  acomplished  this,  and  Maggie 

took  the  doll  to  the  store,  fitted  on  the  shoulders  a 
vith  eyes  as  blue  and  curls  as  bright  as  her  own, 
und  enough  left  of  her  money  to  also  buy  a  pair  of 
id  boots  for  the  dolly. 

I't  she  a  beauty,  mamma?"  she  cried,  when  the  head 
sen  carefully  fastened  on.  **  Now,  may  I  dress  her 
is  a  piece  of  my  blue  delaine  in  my  drawer,  and  you 
iven  the  dress  to  little  Mollie  Craig,  so  I  won't  want 
ece  to  mend  it ;  and  I  have  a  nice  piece  of  edging 
Carrie   gave  me  that  will  trim  the  underclothes.     I 

like  to  dress  her." 

ill  this  make  an  apron  ? "  said  Mrs.  Ford,  holding  up 

11  piece  of  black  silk.       **  I  saved   it  for  your  new 
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I !  I  had  rather  put  it  on  Nellie's." 

is  yours,  dear.     Do  just  as  you  please  with  it.' 

ran  make  a  hat  out  of  the  pieces  of  straw  you  gave  me 

you  took  your  old  bonnet  apart;     the    pieces   that 

1  the  trimr?ing  will  make  two  or  three  doll's  hats,  and 

nake  a  little  sacque  of  the  declaine,  like  the  ladies' 

ig  suits." 

le  will  be  a  very  stylish  dolly,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs. 

smiling.     '*  Don't  hurry  too  much." 

I !  no,  indeed.     I    want   this  to  be  the  very   nicest 

ever  made. 

''proud  and  very  happy  was  Maggie  when  the  doll  was 

1  at  last,  and  very  pretty  the  miniature  little  lady 

in  her  neat  walking-dress,  stylish  little  hat,  and  blue 
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boots.  It  was  hard  to  wait  all  night  and  until  school-time 
the  next  morning  before  taking  the  doll  to  school,  and  when 
Maggie  started  at  last,  she  had  to  dance  along  nearly  all 
the  way,  she  was  so  happy. 

The  bell  had  not  rung  when  she  arrived,  and  a  group  of 
little  girls  were  in  the  yard,  walking  about  and  talking,  as 
Maggie  came  to  the  gate.  Her  eyes  singled  out  at  once  a 
little  girl  who  stood  apart  from  the  rest,  looking  wistfully  at 
the  dolls  who  were  having  an  airing  before  being  put  to 
sleep  in  the  luncheon-baskets  till  recess  time. 

She  was  a  pretty  little  girl,  but,  as  Maggie  had  said,  her 
dress  showed  the  want  of  a  kind  mother's  care,  though  it 
was  not  poor  nor  ragged. 

"  Nellie,"  said  Maggie  softly  to  this  little  girl,  "  do  you 
think  this  is  a  pretty  doll  ? " 

**  O  Maggie  !  what  a  beauty !      Who  gave  it  to  you?" 

"  I  made  it  myself— that  is,  I  made  the  body  and  the 
clothes,  but  I  bought  the  head." 

"Made  it?  I  never  thought  of  that.  Will  j  you  show  me 
how  to  make  one  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  will.  But,  Nellie,  I  did  not  make  that  for 
myself.     It  is  for  a  present  to  you ! " 

"  To  me  ?    You  made  it  for  me  ?     Oh  !  thank  you  I  " 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  think  it  is  pretty." 

"  It  is  beautiful.  I  will  call  it  Maggie.  But,"  and  the 
child  looked  very  grave,  "  are  you  sure  you  don't  want  ik 
yourself ! " 

"  Very  sure,"  said  Maggie,  laughing  merrily.  **  Why, 
all  the  pleasure  there  was  in  making  it  was  in  knowing  it 
was  for  you.  Oh  !  there  is  the  bell,"  and  kissing  Nellie, 
Maggie  followed  in  the  line  of  little  girls  going  into  the 
school-house. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Maggie,  gravely,  after  she  had  told 
her  mother  of  Nellie's  pleasure,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
other  school-girls,  *'  why  was  I  so  very  happy  this  morning? 


I  never  had  a  present  in  my  life  that  made  me  so  glad  as 
it  did  to  give  Nellie  the  doll." 

"  It  is  became  our  kind,  heavenly  Father  has  given  us  a 
deeper,  holier  joy  in  unselfishness  than  in  any  other  feeling 
he  puts  in  our  hearts,  Maggie.  All  pleasure  comes  from 
his  goodness  in  giving  us  the  power  to  enjoy  it ;  but  if  we 
give  others  pleasure,  God  himself  has  given  his  blessing 
to  our  hearts.  Can  you  tell  me  what  words  in  the  Bible 
assure  us  of  this,  dear  ? " 

Maggie  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said  in  a  low, 
reverent  tone : 

"  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'" 


t^t  %iiiU  IJciictraaferr. 


^  F  you  are  going  for  the  fodder  for  our 
cow.  Carlo,  what  say  you  to  taking  our 
little  Rosinawith  you?  It  is  long  since 
she  has  been  beyond  our  village,  and  a 
ride  upon  our  trusty  old  Duchessa  will 
do  her  good." 

It  was  Bice,  the  wife  of  an  Italian 
peasant,    who   spoke  these  words  to  her 
husband,  as  she   stood   at    her  cottage 
door,  with  her  bright  litlle  girl  at  her  side. 

"  What  say  you,  Rosina?"  asked  the  smiling  father; 
"  have  you  a  mind  for  a  ride  ? " 

The  little  girl  dapped  her  hands  for  joy.  "Oh,  if  we 
are  going  to  the  farmer's  for  the  fodder,"  she  cried,  "  then 
we  will  pass  by  Aunt  Barbara's  cottage.  May  I  go  in  and 
see  her,  father,  and  carry  her  one  of  mother's  little  goat- 
milk  cheeses  that  she  always  likes  so  much  ?  " 

Rosina  saw  with  surprise  a  shade  of  sadness  gathering 
upon  her  father's  sun-burnt  face;  and  when  she   turned   to 


look  at  her  mother.  Bice  was  brushing  a  tear  from  her  eye. 

"  You  cannot  go  to  your  aunt,  Rosina,"  said  Carlo,  and 
his  voice  sounded  almost  stem  to  his  child. 

"Is poor  Aunt  ill?"  asked  the  little  g^rl,  for  she  saw 
that  her  mother  was  greatly  distressed. 

"Ask no  questions,  my  child,"  said  Carlo.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  his  wife,  he  went  on,  "  She  cannot  understand, 
poor  lamb,  why  a  woman  should  quarrel  with  an  only 
sister,  who  never  meant  to  give  her  cause  of  offence." 

Rosina  heard  her  father's  words  with  increasing  wonder. 
She  knew  that  her  Aunt  Barbara  had  a  peevish  and  angry 
temper,  but  she  could  not  think  how  she,  or  any  one  else, 
could  possibly  quarrel  with  that  gentle  mother,  who  had 
always  taught  Rosina  to  love  and  forgive.  The  child  did 
not,  however,  venture  to  ask  any  more  questions,  though 
her  heart  was  sad  at  the  idea  that  any  one  could  by  un- 
kindness  bring  a  tear  to  her  mother's  eye. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all.  Carlo,"  said  Bice,  looking  up  earn- 
estly into  the  face  of  her  husband,  "  it  might  be  as  well  for 
you  to  let  our  little  one  run  in  and  see  her  aunt,  as  you  are 
passing  her  very  door.  Barbara  has  always  been  kind  to 
Rosina,  it  might" — Bice's  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper  as  she 
added,  "It  might  do  good,  it  could  scarcely  do  harm." 

"  It  would  look  like  an  attempt  to  make  up  with  her," 
said  Carlo  rather  proudly  ;  "and  after  her  insolent  conduct 
to  you,  I  would  not  choose  to  take  the  first  step." 

"I  would  take  not  the  first  step  only,  but  go  the  whole 
way,  if  I  could  but  win  back  my  sister  to  love  me,"  said 
Bice  clasping  her  hands.  "  Oh,  Carlo,  Blessed  are  the 
pcace-makerSf  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children,  of 
God  !  " 

"  I  never  knew  any  one  more  ready  to  forget  and  forgive 
than  you  are.  Bice,"  said  her  husband  ;  "  it  is  all  the  greater 
shame  to  Barbara  that  she  quarrels  with  such  a  sister.  But 
she  is  a  wo  man  who  would  snap  at  any  one  who  chanced 
to  stand  in  her  light.     However,  as  you  wish  it,  our  little 
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la  shall  run  in  and  wish  her  aunt   good-day ;  a  child 
d    never  be  mixed  up  ^with    the   disputes   of   older 


[e.'* 


Vnd  may  I  carry  aunt  one  of  your  nice  cheeses?" 
pered  Rosina,  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  drawing  down 
nother  towards  her,  that  she  might  breathe  the  words 


r  ear." 


\las  !    Rosina,  my    darling,   she   would  now   accept 

!ng  from  me  !  '* 

Sfot  even  a  kissV  whispered  Rosina. 

e  mother's  heart  was  too   full  for  reply,  for,    notwith- 

ling  Barbara's  unkindness,  she  was  dear  to  her  only 
Bice  could  only  lift  her  darling  up  in  her  arms, 
lalf  cover  her  rosy  face  with  kisses. 
H[alf  of  these  are  for  your  own  little  girl,  half  are  for 
;ie,"  said  "simple  Rosina  ;  and  she  resolved  to  be  a 
y  messenger,  and  deliver  faithfully  what  she  con- 
ed to  be  tokens  of  love  and  forgiveness, 
trio  started  on  his  way  to  the  farm,  leading  the  patient 
trusty  Duchessa,  while  Fidele,  the  dog,  ran  by  his 
The  day  was  warm  and  bright,  sunshine  lay  in  the 
;y  and  gilded  the  distant  hills,  but  Rosina  sat  on  the 
nore  quiet  and  silent  than  usual — she  had  scarcely  a 
.  even  for  her  old  friend  Fidele.  Carlo  might  have 
*d  her  merry  prattle,  had  not  his  own  thoughts  been 
Fully  occupied  with  the  family  quarrel.  He  little 
sed  what  was  passing  through  the  mind  of  the  child 
:ely  four  years  of  age. 

irbara,  it  is  true,  had  hitherto  been  always  kind  to 
na;  the  child  had  seen  her  angry  with  others,  but  had 
r  had  a  harsh  word  herself.  Yet  Barbara's  temper 
;uch  that  Rosina's  love  for  her  had  always  been  mixed 
some  fear.  What  the  child  had  just  heard  and  seen 
increased  that  feelingof  fear  to  a  painful  degree.  Rosina 
i  dreaded  having  to  go  alone  into  the  presence  of  her 
,  the  stern  black-eyed  woman,  whose  unkindness  had 
;  even  her  mother  cry.     Rosina  would  far  rather  have 


:s 


quietly  passed  the  door  on  her  ass,  and  she  knew  that  a 
word  to  her  father  would  be  enough  to  make  him  spare  her 
what  she  now  felt  to  be  a  very  great  trial  of  courage.  But 
then  her  mother's  tears  and  her  mother's  kisses !  Rosina 
could  not  forget  these,  and  she  ought  to  deliver  them.  Be- 
sides, her  mother  had  said  such  beautiful  words  from  Scrip- 
ture— oh,  if  aunt  Barbara  could  but  have  heard  them,  surely 
she  would  become  a  peace-maker  too,  and  never  be  angry 
or  cross  any  more  ! 

So  while  the  ass  went  on  at  her  slow,  steady  pace,  little 
Rosina  was  repeating  to  herself  over  and  over  again, 
"  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers^^  Her  young  heart  beat 
faster  as  Duchessa  stopped,  as  she  often  had  done  before, 
at  the  vine-covered  porch  of  Barbara's  door,  over  which 
hung  clusters  of  ripe  dark  grapes.  Bosina  felt  almost  in- 
clined to  cling  to  her  father's  arm,  and  beg  him  to  drive  on 
Duchessa,  for  she  dared  not  go  in  by  herself ;  but  even  one  as 
young  as  Rosina  may  be  guided  by  conscience,  and  con- 
science was  whispering  to  the  child  that  her  mother  wished 
her  to  go,  that  it|was  right  to  go,  and  that  the  great  God  of 
peace  could  put  kind  thoughts  into  the  heart  of  her  aunt. 

Barbara  was  sitting  alone  in   a  darkened  room  ;  it  was 
dark  because  she  had  made  it  so  ;  she  had  so  choked  up  her 
window  with  thick-growing  plants  that  the  light  which  shone 
so  brightly  outside  could  hardly  creep  in  through  the  leaves. 
And  so  poor  Barbara  was  shutting  out  the  sunshine  of  love 
from  her  home  and  her  heart,  and  making  them    both  dull 
and  cheerless  when  they  might  have   been  so  bright.     Do 
you  think  that  the  proud,  quarrelsome  woman  was  happy? 
Ah,  no,  dear  reader  ;  for  there  never  is  true  happiness  with 
sin.     It  has    been  truly  s?iid   that  a  little  sin  disturbs  our 
peace  more  than  a  great  deal  of  sorrov.   Barbara  was  in  her 
secret  soul  vexed  at  having  quarrelled  with  her  sister  \  she 
was  vexed,  but  she  would  not  own  it,  for  her  heart  was  full 
of  pride.     Barbara  had   resolved   never  to  confess  herself 
wrong,  and  rather  to  live  all  her  life  unloving  and  unloved 
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3  bend  her  haughty  spirit  to  make  friends  with  her 
er  sister. 

re  sat  unhappy  Barbara,  with  no  companion  but 
thoughts.  She  felt  terribly  alone  in  the  world,  but  it 
ler  own  pride  and  temper  that  had  made  a  desert 
d  her.  She  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  happy  days 
dhood,  when  she  and  her  sister  had  been  merry  play- 
together.  Barbara's  eyes  chanced  to  rest  on  a  little 
plant  in  her  window,  and  the  sight  of  that  plant  had 
ht  back  to  her  memory  days  of  old.  She  recollected 
)ice,  then  a  rosy-cheeked  child,  had  once  asked  Her 
shrub  or  tree  she  would  choose  for  her  own  especial 
rite. 

would  choose  the  laurel,"  had  been  Barbara's  proud 
t  "  for  that  is  the  plant  of  which  wreaths  are  made  for 
who  conquer  in  war." 

would  choose  the  olive,'/  little  Bice  had  said,  "  for  it 
he  leaf  of  the  olive  that  was  brought  by  the  dove  to 
[ ;  and  it  always  seems  as  if  the  plant,  with  its  juicy 
and  silvery  hue,  made  one  think  of  gentle  peace." 
from  that  day  the  olive  had  always  been  connected  in 
lind  of  Barbara  with  the  thought  of  her  gentle  sister. 
11  throw  that  plant  away ;  Til  pull  it  up,"  muttered 
ara ;"l  don't  care  to  keep  anything  now  to  remind 
rher." 

e  proud  woman  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  when  a 
a  very  soft  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  At  Barbara's 
h  "  Come  in,"  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  a  little  child 
ared,  so  like  to  what  Bice  had  been  at  her  age,  that 
»ara  could  almost  fancy  that  she  was  looking 
1  at  her  earliest  playmate.  Rosina  crept  in  timidly  at 
for  she  thought  that  her  aunt  looked  terribly  stern. 
Why  do  you  come  here  ?"  asked  Barbara,  with  a  little 
ning,  however,  in  her  tone. 

[  have  something  to  give  you  from  mother,"  said  the 
i. 
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"  I  will  take  nothing  from  her,"  replied  Barbara  ;  "  Til 
return  it  whatever  it  be." 

"Will  you?"  cried  Rosina,  suddenly  running  up  to  her 
aunt,  and  opening  wide  her  little  arms.  The  next  moment 
the  arms  were  clasped  tightly  round  Barbara's  neck,  and 
the  soft  little  lips  were  printing  kisses  on  her  cheek. 

Barbara  was  a  proud,  ill-tempered  woman,  but  she  still 

had  a  heart,  and  a  heart  that  might  be  conquered  by  love. 

She  would  have  spurned  a  gift,  but  she  could  not  refuse  a 

kiss.     Barbara  could  not  help  pressing  her   sister's  child  to 
her  bosom,  and  a  strange  choking  sensation  appeared  to 

rise  in  her  throat. 

**  Those  are  mother's  kisses — dear  mother's  kisses,  and 
you  promised  to  return  whatever  she  sent,"  cried  Rosina. 
"  Give  me  the  kisses  back  for  my  mother." 

And  if  Barbara  did  give  the  kisses,  and  if  her  proud  eyes 
were  moist  as  she  did  so,  who  can  wonder  ?  She  would 
have  mocked  at  words  of  reproach  !  she  would  have  retorted 
insult  or  scorn,  but  the  kiss,  the  fond  kiss,  sent  through  the 
little  child,  subdued  both  her  anger  and  pride. 

Barbara  rose  from  her  seat,  and  slowly  walked  to  the 
window— perhaps  it  was  partly  to  hide  her  eyes  that  she  did 
so.  She  broke  off  a  large  branch  from  the  olive,  and  sud- 
denly turning  round,  held  it  out  to  her  little  niece. 

**  Take  this  to  your  mother  from  me,  Rosina,"  she  said, 
*'  and  tell  her  to  remember  our  early  choice.  The  laurel,  I 
have  found,  bears  but  a  poisonous  berry  ;  the  fruit  of  the 
olive  is  good,  and  I  will  cultivate  it  from  this  day." 

If  Rosina  did  not  fully  understand  the  message,  she  un- 
derstood the  smile  which  followed  it,  which  looked  so  plea- 
sant on  a  face  so  lately  furrowed  with  gloomy  frowns.  And 
when  Rosina,  bearing  the  olive-branch  ih  her  little  hand, 
ran  out  to  her  father,  and  told  him  all  that  had  passed,  his 
look  of  amusement  and  pleasure  more  than  rewarded  the 
child  for  the  eifort  which  she  had  made. 

Bravo !  my  brave  little  messenger,"  exclaimed  Carlo 


<< 
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giving  Rosina  a  hearty  kiss  as  he  lifted  her  up  to  Duches- 
sa's  back.  "  Bravo,  little  peace-maker !  So  you  made 
her  give  back  the  kisses  again.  That  bit  of  olive  will 
bring  as  much  joy  to  your  mother's  heart  as  if  it  were  made 
of  silver,  with  blossoms  of  pearl  and  leaves  of  gold." 

Very  joyful  was  the  return  of  Rosina  to  her  home.  The 
fodder  which  Carlo  procured  from  the  farm,  and  heaped 
high  on  the  patient  Duchessa,  looked  like  a  little  throne  fbr 
the  child,  who,  as  she  saw  her  mother  standing  at  her  door 
to  welcome  her,  merrily  waved  her  branch  of  olive,  the 
token  of  joy  and  succefs. 

Carlo  planted  the  olive-twig  in  his  garden,  where  it  took 
root,  and  in  time  grew  up  to  be  a  goodly  tree  with  blossoms 
and  fruit.  Barbara,  who  was  often  a  guest  at  her  sister's 
cottage,  watched  the  growth  of  the  olive  with  peculiar  in- 
terest, and  Rosina  always  on  her  aunt's  birthday  bore  to 
her  a  little  spray  from  the  tree.  And  when  Rosina  herself 
had  grown  up  to  be  a  woman,  and  married,  and  had  little 
children  of  her  own,  their  favourite  spot  for  play  was  under 
the  shadow  of  what  was  called  "  the  peace-maker's  tree." 

Dear  children,  plant  in  the  gardens  of  your  own  little 
hearts,  the  olive  branch  of  peace. 
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CONVERSION        OF       LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 

In  the  army  upon  which 
Alexander  the  Great  relied 
for  the      conquest     of   the 


knew  nothing  but  to  fight. 
They  were  the  conqueror's 
chief  dependence.  If  we 
ever  take  the  world  for 
Christ,  it  must  be    through 


world,  there  were  men  who      the  conversion  and  religious 


were  bom  in  camp.  ,  From 
their  babyhood  they  had 
handled    weapons.     .  They 


training  of  the  children.  We 

cannot  begin  this  work  too 
early. 
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PBECIOUS  SABBATHS. 
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Now  is      past  the  time  of    teaching,  Ended 
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is  the  hour  -we  love,  Hush'd  the  yoice  of  friends  be- 


seeching Us  to       seek  for  joys  a  -  bore.    Precious 
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Sabbaths,  precious  Sabbaths^  Swiftlv,  oh,  they  swiftly  moye. 

"Wake,  then,  every  tender  feeling. 

Ere  from  school  we  go  away ; 
Saviour,  come,  thy  grace  revealing^ 

In  our  hearts  assert  thy  sway. 
Bless  us,  parting. 

On  this  sacred  Sabbath  day. 

Soon  our  Sabbaths  will  be  ended. 
All  our  Sabbath  schools  be  paci ; 

Like  the  leaf,  to  earth  descended. 
Withered  in  the  autumn  blast, 

Life  is  passing. 
We  must  see  tne  grave  at  last. 

Then  may  Heaven  be  beaming  o'er  lUy 
With  its  sunny  glorious  bright ; 

And  with  millions  saved  before  us. 
May  we  join  in  worlds  of  lights 

Praising  Jesus, 
Where  the  Sabbath  knows  no  nSght. 
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THERE  NO  ROOM  IN  THE  ANGEL  LAND  ? 

SHORT  time  since,  the  writer  listened  to  an  interestingdis- 
irse  by  a  Methodist  preacher,  in  which  he  related  the 
lowing  touching  incident :  A  mother  who  was  preparing 
ne  flour  to  bake  into  bread,  left  it  for  a  few  moments, 
en  little  Mary,  with  childish  curiosity  to  see  what  it  was, 
•k  hold  of  the  dish,  which  fell  to  the  floor,  spilling  the  con- 
its.  The  mother  struck  the  child  a  severe  blow,  saying, 
:h  anger,  that  she  was  always  in  the  way.  Two  weeks 
er,  little  Mary  sickened  and  died.  On  her  death-bed, 
ile  delirious,  sne  asked  her  mother  if  there  would  be  room 

her  among  the  angels,  "  I  was  always  in  your  way, 
>ther — you  had  no  room  for  little  Mary  !  And  will  I  be 
the  angel's  way  V*    The  broken-hearted  mother  then  felt 

sacriflce  too  great,  could  she  have  saved  her  child. 

Is  there  no  room  among  the  angels 

For  the  spirit  of  your  child  ? 
Will  they  take  your  little  Mary 

In  their  loving  rrms  so  mild  ? 
Will  they  ever  love  me  fondly 

As  my  story-books  have  said  ? 
Will  they  find  a  home  for  Mary — 

Mary  numbered  with  the  dead  ? 
Tell  me  truly,  darling  mother. 

Is  there  room  for  such  as  me  ? 
Will  I  gain  the  home  of  spirits. 

And  the  shining  angels  see  ? 

I  have  sorely  tried  you,  mother — 

Bren  to  you  a  constant  care  ; 
And  you  will  not  miss  me,  mother. 

When  I  dwell  among  the  fair ; 
For  you  have  no  room  for  Mary, 

She  was  ever  in  your  way,  ^^ 
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And  she  fears  the  good  will  shun  her; 

Will  they,  darling  mother,  say  ? 
Tell  me — tell  me  truly,  mother. 

Ere  life's  closing  hour  doth  come. 
Do  you  think  that  they  will  keep  me. 

In  the  shining  angel's  home? 

I  was  not  so  wayward,  mother. 

Not  so  very,  very  bad. 
But  that  tender  love  would  nourish. 

And  make  Mary's  heart  so  glad. 
Oh  !  I  yearned  for  pure  affection 

In  this  world  of  bitter  woe ; 
And  I  longed  for  bliss  immortal 

In  that  land  where  I  must  go. 
Tell  me  once  again,  dear  mother. 

Ere  you  take  the  parting  kiss. 
Will  the  angels  bid  me  welcome 

To  that  world  of  perfect  bliss?    ; 


WHAT  MAKES  A  MAN  ? 

A  TRUTHFUL  soul,  a  loving  mind ; 
Full  of  aifection  for  its  kind  5 
A  spirit  firm,  erect,  and  free. 
That  never  basely  bends  a  knee  ; 
That  truly  speaks  from  God  within  ; 
That  never  makes  a  league  with  sin  : 
That  snaps  the  fetters  despots  make. 
And  loves  the  truth  for  its  own  sake  ; 
That  worships  God,  and  Him  alone. 
And  bows  no  more  than  at  His  throne  ; 
And  trembles  at  no  tyrant's  nod ; 
A  soul  that  fears  no  one  but  God," 
And  thus  can  smile  at  curse  or  ban— 
This  is  the  soul  that  makes  a  man. 
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r  LFRED  the  Great  began  to  rdgn  in  S; 
exactly  one  thousand  years  ago.  I 
J^^S^^fA'jBSj'i  was  bom  when  his  country  was  involv 
w"^^*^^^^  in  the  greatest  ignorance,  and  wh' 
learning  was  considered  a  reproat 
One  day  his  step-mother  was  reading 
book  of  Saxon  poems,  and  she  proinis' 
to  give  it  to  any  one  of  the  princes  w' 
would  learn  to  read  it.  Alfred  only  i 
tempted  it,  and  he  succeeded.  This  I 
him  to  delight  in  learning,  in  which  he  afterwards  grea 
excelled-  Amid  many  excellencies  by  which  he  was  d 
tinguished,  the  principal  was  his  earnest  piety.  Good  hii 
self,  he  laboured  hard  to  make  others  good.  Some  of  I 
last  advices  to  his  son  have  been  preserved,  and  deserve 
be  studied  as  well  as  admired,  for  their  touching  simplicii 
genuine  piety,  and  political  wisdom,  "  My  son,"  said  1 
"  I  feel  my  hour  is  coming;  my  countenance  is  wan;' 
must  now  part;  1  shall  go  to  another  world,  and  thou  sh. 
be  left  alone  in  alt  my  wealth.  I  pray  thee  strive  to  be 
father  to  thy  people.  Be  thou  the  children's  father  a 
the  widow's  friend.  Comfort  the  poor  and  shelter  the  ve. 
and  with  all  thy  might  right  that  which  is  wrong ;  and  s< 
govern  thyself  by  law,  then  shall  the  Lord  love  thee,  a 
God  himself  shall  be  thy  reward.  Call  thou  upon  Him  to ; 
vise  thee  in  all  thy  need,  and  He  shall  help  thee  the  bet 
to  compass  that  which  thou  woulds't."  We  have  aires 
occupied  our  space,  so  that  we  will  write  again  about  t 
great  and  good  man,  and  then  explain  the  cut  conncc' 
with  this  article.  We  conclude  by  one  of  Alfred's  sajin 
shewing  that  as  a  true  friend  of  religion,  he  was  also  a  fric 
of  true  freedom.  "  It  is  just  that  the  English  should  ever 
free  as  their  own  thoughts."  We  may  add  that  "Wh 
the  Son  maketh  free,  they  are  free  indeed,"  T 
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gHE  bell  had  just  isummoned  the  girls  into 
school  i  they  had  taken  their  seats,  and 
the  roll  was  being  called. 

"  Ruth    Lee ! "    said    Miss    Gray,    the 

There    was    no  answer,   and,    without 
looking  up  from  the  book,  she  repeated ; 
"  Ruth  Lee !  " 

Hearing    no    response,  she    raised  her 
head  and  said ; 

"  This  is  very  strange,  Ruth  has  not  been  absent  before 
this  term ;  and  so  near  the  examination,  too.  I  am  very 
sorry.  Ella  May,  I  wish  you  would  call  at  Ruth's  this 
noon,  and  find  out  why  she  failed  to  come." 

And  Ella,  being  Ruth's  particular  friend,  willingly  un- 
dertook the  errand. 

When  she  rang  the  bell,  and  her  friend's  little  sister, 
Minnie,  opened  the  door,  Ella  asked  gaily  : 

"  Why,  where  was  Ruth  this  morning  ?  Is  she  at  home .' 
I  want  to  see  her." 

But  Minnie  stepped  before  her,  held  up  her  finger  wam- 
ingly,  and  answered  : 

"  Ruth  is  very  sick,  Ella." 

"  Sick  1 "  exclaimed  Ella,  in  a  startled  whisper. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Lee  came  down  stairs,  and  to  the  door, 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  in  reply  to  Ella's  troubled  face ;  "  Ruth 
is  very  ill.  The  doctor  thinks  she  is  going  to  have  scarlet 
fever ;  and  1  want  you  not  to  come  here  until  we  know  posi- 

"  But  may  not  1  see  her  now  ?  Just  look  through  the 
crack  of  the  door  at  her  one  minute!"  pleaded  Ella,  with 
the  tears  springing  into  her  eyes. 

"  1  am  afraid  not,  Ella,"  said  Mrs.  Lee.     "  If  you  should 
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take  the  fever,  I  should  never  forgive  myself  for  allowing 
you  to  run  the  risk." 

So  Ella  turned  sadly  away  with  a  downcast  face. 

When  she  told  Miss  Gray  and  the  girls  about  Ruth,  in 
the  afternoon,  they  were,  one  and  all,  very  sorry,  for  Ruth 
was  not  only  the  best  scholar,  but  the  greatest  favourite  in 
the  whole  school. 

Ruth  Lee  was  the  eldest  of  four  orphan  children.  Cap- 
tain Lee  was  poor  when  he  died,  and  since  that  his  widow 
and  children  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  along.  But  Mrs. 
Lee  had  worked  hard,  and  been  able  to  keep  her  girls  in 
school.  Ruth  was  very  quick  to  learn,  was  at  the  head  of 
all  her  classes,  and,  by  her  gentle,  unobtrusive  ways,  had 
won  the  affection  and  esteem  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Ella  May  was  especially  fond  of  Ruth,  and  although  Ella's 
family  were  well  off,  Ruth  never  felt  that  there  was  any  dif- 
ference in  their  circumstances,  because  Ella  was  very  care- 
ful she  should  not.  Every  day  Ruth  and  Ella  were  toge- 
ther at  school ;  they  always  spent  their  holidays  in  each 
other's  society ;  and,  on  the  whole,  were  so  intimate  that 
whenever  one  was  invited  anywhere,  the  other  was  also. 
Thus,  you  see,  Ruth's  illness  was  a  great  sorrow  to  Ella, 
and  she  longed  for  the  time  when  she  would  be  allowed  to 
see  her  friend.  Every  morning  she  walked  past  the  house, 
and  gazed  at  the  windows,  hoping  to  see  somebody.  Once 
or  twice  she  did  catch  a  glimpse  of  Minnie  Lee ;  but,  when 
Ella  beckoned  her  to  come  down^  Minnie  only  shook  her 
head  sadly,  and  would  not  come. 

Every  afternoon  Ella  called  at  the  doctor's  office  and  in- 
quired how  Ruth  was,  and  if  he  was  sure  she  would  get 
well.  He  only  answered  that  he  hoped  so ;  but  thatiie 
could  not  tell.  Then  Ella  would  go  away  again  as  sad  as 
she  came. 

The  time  slipped  by  until  examination  day,  in  which  no 
one  took  much  interest  because  Ruth  was  absent.     Every 
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one  had  expected  so  much  on  that  day,  that  her  absence 
cast  a  shadow  over  all  the  exercises.  ; 

Soon  after  vacation  began,  the  crisis  of  Ruth's  illness 
passed,  and  then  she  grew  better  slowly. 

One  day,  after  Ella  had  been  to  see  her  friend,  she  came 
running  up  to  a  group  of  the  school-girls  who  were  chatter- 
ing together,  and  cried  : 

"  Only  listen,  girls  !     I've  been  to  see  Ruth,  and  what  do 
you  think  has  happened  to  her  ?     She  is  probably  going  to 
be  blind  !     Isn't  it  awful  ?     The  doctor  says  he  isn't  able  to       ( 
do  anything  for  her,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  taken  to  Lon- 
don as  soon  as  she  is  well  enough,  an4  have  her  eyes  exam- 
ined !  "     And  Ella  paused,  out  of  breath. 
"  It's  too  bad,"  said  Dora  Dean. 
*'  It's  perfectly  horrid  !  "  added  Mollie  Brown, 
**  Yes,"  said  Ella,  who  had  just  recovered  her  speech  ; 
**  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  her  mother  is  so  poor  she  can't 
afford  to  take  Ruth  to  London.     I  heard  her  say  this  morn- 
ing, she  didn't  see  how  she  could  possibly  do  it,  and  yet  she 
felt  as  if  she  ought  to." 

*'  If  I  only  had  money  enough,  I'd  give  it  to  her  in  a  mi- 
nute 1 "  exclaimed  Edna  Lindsey,  opening  her  own  diminu- 
ti  ve  purse  and  gazing  hopelessly  at  a  few  pennies  it  con- 
tained. 

So  would  I,  so  would  I,"  echoed  all  the  others. 
We  might  ask  our  fathers  for  it,"  said  Dora  Dean. 
**  How  much  would  it  take,  I  wonder  ? " 

".Oh  !  ever  so  much  !  Fifty  or  sixty  pounds  I  suppose," 
replied  Ella.  "  Besides,  I  don't  believe  Mrs.  Lee  would 
like  to  accept  so  much  from  our  fathers.  I  wish  there  was 
some  way  we  could  get  it  ourselves." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  girls,"  exclaimed  Mollie  Brown,  "  let's 
get  up  a  fair.     Grown-up  folks  have  fairs  for  everything, 
and  I  don't  see  why  we]  shouldn't  have  one  for  Ruth.     I'm 
sure  she  needs  it  as  much  as  anybody." 
Capital  I  "  cried  all  the  others. 
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"  That's  just  the  very  thing.  And  we  can  have  it  in  the 
school-house,"  said  Ella. 

"  We've  got  plenty  of  time,  now  it's  vacation/'  added 
Edna  Lindsey,  "  and  we  ought  to  get  it  up  pretty  quickly. 
Come  over  to  my  house  this  afternoon  and  talk  it  over,  and 
arrange  all  about  it,"  We  must  let  the  other  girls  know, 
so  they  can  work  too." 

That  afternoon,  Ella,  Dora,  Mollie,  and  Edna  resolved 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  arrangements,  and  set  to 
work  with  right  good-will.  Their  parents  [approved  the 
plan,  and  promised  aid  in  various  ways.  All  the  other 
girls  who  went  to  the  school  joined  in  cordially,  [and  many 
nimble  fingers  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

They  made  such  quantities  of  tidies,  mats,  pin-cushions, 
toilet-sets,  needle-books,  breakfast-shawls,  sofa-pillows, 
babies'  sacques  and  socks  and  caps,  leather  dressing-cases, 
spool-cases,  glove  and  handkerchief  boxes,  afghans, 
wrought  chair-seats,  and  I  know  not  what,  as  would  have 
stocked  a  good-sized  fancy  store.  They  made  everything, 
in  fact,  they  could  think  of  to  attract  purchasers.  They 
decided  to  have  the  fair  one  Thursday  afternoon,  and  even- 
ing; and,  in  the  early  morning,  several  of  the  girls  went 
out  into  the  woods  and  got  quantities  of  trailing  vines  and 
wild  flowers  to  decorate  the  room  with.  While  some  of 
them  arranged  the  tables,  the  others  'wreathed  the  doors, 
windows,  maps,  pictures,  and  tables  with  ground  pine,  par- 
tridge vine,  and  arbutus,  till  the  old  school-room  looked 
like  a  woodland  bower.  The  girls  were  delighted  with  the 
effect,  and  went  home  to  change  their  dresses  in  high  glee. 

At  two  o'clock  everything  was  in  readiness,  and  the  doors 
opened  to  receive  the  persons  who  promised  to  come.  And 
not  only  those  came  who  had  promised  to,  but  a  great  many 
more  who  had  heard  of  the  fair  and  its  object,  and  the  place 
was  crowded  from  its  opening  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. Everybody  praised  everything,  and  when  Ella,  tired 
and  sleepy,  went  home  with  one  of  the  money-boxes  under 
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her  arm,  she  declared  to  her  mother  she  never  had  had  such 
a  ifood  time  in  all  her  life. 

The  next  morning,  Ella,  Dora,  Mollie,  and  Edna  met, 
and  counted  over  the  money. 

"  Oh  never !  "  exclaimed  Ella,  when  they  had  nearly 
fimshed.  **  I  believe  we  have  made  almost  sixty  pounds, 
girls." 

They  really  had.     Pretty  successful  for  a  little  girls'  fair,         i 
was  it  not?  ! 

The  next  thing  was  to  present  the  money  to  Ruth.  Nei-  j 
ther  of  them  exactly  wanted  to  perform  that  part ;  so  they 
finally  agreed  to  go  together  that  afternoon  to  see  their  sick 
friend,  and  then  Ella,  who  was  most  intimate  Avith  her, 
should  make  the  present.  In  her  mind,  Ella  composed  a 
little  speech  to  make ;  but  when  she  got  to  the  house  and 
saw  poor  Ruth  sitting  in  the  darkened  room  with  her  eyes 
tightly  bandaged,  she  just  ran  up  to  her,  and  kissing  her, 
said  : 

**  Ruth,  dear,  here's  some  money  that  we  girls  have  made 
all  ourselves  to  send  you  to  London,  with.  Won't  you 
take  it  and  go  ? " 

And  then  the  girls  explained  to  Ruth  all  about  the  fair; 
for  they  had  previously  kept  it  a  secret  from  her.  When 
she  fully  comprehended  it,  she  said,  smiling  through  her 
tears :  • 

"  Dear  girls,  how  good  you  have  been  to  me,  and  how  I 
love  you  for  it !  You  have  followed  Christ's  beautiful  rule, 
and  have  done  as  you  would  be  done  by.  Whether  I  ever 
get  my  sight  back  or  not,  it  will  always  make  me  happy  to 
know  that  you  cared  enough  for  me  to  do  so  much  to  help 


me. 


Three  months  after,  Ruth  returned  from  London  to  her 
home,  her  sight  entirely  restored.  A  happier  company  of 
little  girls  was  never  assembled  than  those  who  went  to 
meet  her,  and  to  say  : 
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"  We  knew  God  would  not  let  so  sweet  and  good  a  crea- 
ture be  deprived  of  the  power  of  seeing  His  beautiful  world. 
He  knows  you  love  Hirn,  Ruth,  and  He  blesses  you  when 
most  you  need  His  blessing-" 


^^^Sr^-^y  ELL,  I'll  do  something 
Am\lW^iJ.*'^     that  I'm  somebody. 
^1*%^     shall  see  it  too." 


5^  |A,^'2j'  -:■         "  Don't  be  angry  with  him,  Artyj  he 
Jl^^^'^  is   a   kind    hearted,  'good  boy.      More 

Tfl'^^ii  than  that,  I  believe   he's    a    Christian. 

^/W^'^  If  you  failed,  and  he  won  the  prize,  you     ' 

"^^'■ip]  know  it's  not  because  he  tried  to  injure 

^^>*  you  ;  and  he  would  do  you  a  kindness 

at  any  time,  if  he  had  the  opportunity,  I'm  sure." 

"  I'll  have  my  name  above  his  yet,  Marion ;  see  if  I  don't. 
I'm  bound  for  Martin's  Cliff."  And  with  a  dark  face  and 
darker  heart,  Arty  Fisher  left  his  gentle  sister,  who  haJ 
failed  to  soften  his  hard  feelings  toward  his  class-mate. 

Martin's  Cliff  was  the  name  of  a  huge  rock  that  formed 
one  side  of  a  hill  wifich  was  a  favouriteplayground  of  the 
boys ;  and  the  larger  of  them  often  had  trials  of  skill,  or 
rather  of  strength,  in  climbing  its  steep  front.  It  was  no 
easy  ta«k,  for  there  was  not  very  much  for  either  hands  or 
feet  to  get  hold  of,  and  the  rock  stood  nearly  upright,  and 
stretched  away  up  some  sixty  feet  ;  so  Ihat  there  was  dan- 
ger in  the  sport.  Here  and  there  upon  its  sunburnt  and 
storm-beaten  face  were  initial  letters  rudely  cut,  fifteen, 
twenty,  thirty  feet  from  its  base — memorial-marks  of  the 
climbers  ;  and  one  could  be  seen  fully  forty  feet  high,  where 
Tommy  Black,  who  was  always  more  venturesome  than  the 
rest  and  who  afterwards  went  to  sea,  had  managed  to  leave 
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a  large  T,  but  who  did  not  wait  to  add  his  other  initial. 
Tommy  never  would  own  that  he  felt  giddy^and  didn't  dare 
to  stay  longer,  though  the  boys  said  it  was  so. 

It  was  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  many  of  the  boys  were, 
as  usual,  at  play  about  Martin's  Cliff.     Arty  Fisher  joined 
them.     A  hammer  showed  its  handle  from  his  pocket,  and 
clinked  against  the  iron  chisel  inside,  telling  that  he  was 
quite  ready  to  climb. 

**  Now  boys,  let's  see  if  I  can't  put  my  mark  highest  of 
all.  I'll  be  first  here,  anyhow !  Who  cares  for  Charlie 
Williams  ?" 

They  all  knew  what  had  happened  at  school.  They  knew 
Arty's  vexation  at  his  failure,  and  at  the  success  of  Charlie, 
and  they  also  knew  the  unmanly  spirit  he  had  shown ;  but 
none  of  them  wished  to  quarrel  with  him. 

"  Go  ahead,  Arty  I"  cried  several  voices,  as  he  started. 

He  went  rapidly  up  the  cliff  at  first;  but  there  was  less 
and  less  to  hold  upon  as  he  climbed  higher,  so  that  he  got 
on  slowly.  Twenty-five  feet,  thirty,  thirty-five — all  the  boys 
knew  from  old  marks  when  he  reached  those  points— forty, 
forty-one ;  and  the  boys  shouted,  **  Highest  of  all,  Arty  !" 
The  face  of  the  rock  was  almost  without  a  break  here  :  still 
he  held  on,  and  gained  one  foot  more  ;  forty-two — he  was 
two  feet  higher  than  the  bravest.  Then  he  managed  to  get 
out  his  tools,  and  clinging  to  the  rock,  began  to  make  his 
mark.  Slowly  and  painfully  he  worked  on  at  that  letter  A  j 
for  there  was  danger  every  moment  that  he  would  lose  his 
balance,  and  fall  backward.  It  was  very  hard.  His  limbs 
trembled  under  him.  Me  glanced  down  for  a  moment,  and 
his  foot  slipped.  Down  over  the  steep  rock  he  fell  to  the 
gravel-bed  below.  He  had  made  his  highest  mark  of  all ; 
but  it  was  unfinished. 

Arty  was  carried  home,  bruised  and  bleeding,  and  un- 
conscious. He  came  to  himself  to  find  that  a  broken  arm 
and  other  injuries  were  the  results  of  the  day's  work.  He 
learned,  too,  that  little  Charlie  Williams  had  been  the  first 
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to  run  for  help,  and  to  bring  the  surgeon ;  and  that,  with 
the  heart  of  a  brother,  he  had  lingered  near  for  hours  after 
the  accident,  offering  any  service  in  his  power.  And  then 
he  remembered  his  sister's  words,  **  I  believe  Charlie  is  a 
Christian." 

The  next  day  Charlie  came  to  see  him  ;  and  though  he 
spoke  hopefully,  and  tried  to  comfort  his  suffering  pla3nnate 
Arty  saw  the  tears  in  his  eye§,  and  knew  they  were  from 
sympathy.  And  then  Arty  "  came  to  himself  "  in  another 
way :  he  held  out  his  hand,  "  Forgive  me,  Charlie  1 "  That 
was  all  he  said,  but  it  came  from  a  penitent  heart,  and  a 
loving  word  in  reply  from  Charlie  made  them  friends.  And 
so,  during  Arty's  long  confinement,  Charlie  came  every 
day  to  do  what  he  could  to  cheer  him,  bringing  his  books, 
and  telling  him  all  about  the  boys  and  their  play. 

*•  Charlie,"  said  Arty  one  day,  "  What  made  you  so 
kind  to  me  when  you  knew  I  hated  you  ?" 

"  Don't  Arty  ,•  you  didn't  hate  me ;  or,  at  least,  you 
wouldn't  have  if  you  knew  how  I  felt.  And  how  could  I 
help  coming  to  see  you,  when  you  were  hurt  so  badly  ?  Be- 
sides, Arty  " — and  Charlie's  eyes  were  glistening  now — "  1 
have  given  my  heart  to  Jesus ;  I'm  trying  to  be  a  Christian  ; 
and  oh,  Arty !  if  you  would  only  try  with  me,  how  much  we 
could  help  each  other !" 

When  Arty's  sister  came  in,  the  boys  were  talking  softly, 
but  very  earnestly. 

There  is  a  place   in  Arty's  heart  where  are  written  the 
names  of  all  his  playmates  whom  he  loves  best ;  and  on  that 
record  the  name  of  Charlie  Williams  stands   "  highest  o\ 
all,"  for  Charlie  conquered  by  love,  and  the  two  boys  walk 
tog  ether  in  love. — Children's  Paper, 
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EARS  ago,  some  kind  man  had  planted 
three  large  trees,  which  shaded  the  whole 
front  of  a  school-house  in  the  city,  in 
summer.  The  boys  loved  to  stand  be- 
neath them  with  their  hats  off,  to  enjoy 
the  breeze. 

Georgie  was  a  monitor  in  one  of  [the 
rooms  on  the  second  floor,  and  his  duty 
was  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
be  sure  that  all  the  boys  came  up  the 
1  a  quiet,  orderly  way.  He  was  almost  always  the 
)y  at  school.  One  morning  he  took  his  place  as 
DUt  soon  came  very  softly  into  the  school-room,  say- 
a  half- whisper,  "  O  Miss  Graham,  do  come  here." 
ed  him  on  tiptoe,  and  there,  on  a  bough  of  one  of 
iples,  two  birds  were  building  a  nest.  How  they 
id  to  each  other,  and  bustled  about,  ]^and  how  busy 
jre ! 

gie  was  delighted.  "  Oh  !  how  nice  it  will  be !"  he 
*•  I  can  stand  here  and  watch  them  every  morning 
nmer."  Then  he  added  earnestly,  "Don't  tell  the 
oys,  please.  Miss  Graham ;  I'm  afraid  somebody  will 
5m  if  you  do." 

2w  of  only  one  boy  in  my  school  who  seemed  to  me 
enough  to  injure  these  beautiful  little  creatures  who 
sarlessly  making  their  home  so  near  us.  But  I 
t,  with  Georgie,  it  would  be  best  to  say  nothing 
t. 

y  morning  Georgie  came  early  and  went  with  me  to 
the  nest.     It  was  curious  to  see  how  many  things 
to  build  it :  straw,  thread,  bits  of  cloth,  twigs,  and 
hings. 

»w  can  they  make  such  a  soft,  cunning    little  house 
;uch  things  ?" 


\ 
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"  God  taught  them." 

**  And  will  God  take  care  of  them  too  ?'* 

*'  Yes." 

Georgie  was  careful  to  be  quiet,  and  the  birds  seemed  to 
know  him.  They  grew  quite  accustomed  to  see  his  face  at 
the  window,  and  were  not  at  all  afraid  of  him.  One  would 
turn  his  little  head  and  look  with  his  shining  eyes,  and  then 
warble  two  or  three  quick  notes,  Georgie  thought  he  said, 
*'  Good  morning !  Good  morning  !  We're  not  afraid  !  You 
wouldn't  hurt  us!  No!  no!  no!  But  don*t  tell!  don't 
tell !"     Perhaps  it  did — who  knows  ? 

But  one  day  Georgie  came  to  me  in  great  distress,  ''0 
Miss  Graham,  William  Rumford  has  seen  our  birds,  and 
he  says  he'll  come  some  Saturday,  when  you  can't  see  him, 
and  steal  the  nest !  You  said  God  would  take  care  of  them, 
but  [now  they'll  be  killed!     It's   too    bad,  it's    too  bad!" 

I  quieted  Georgie's  fears  as  well  as  I  could,  and  tried  to 
think  what  was  to  be  done.  William  Rumford  was  the 
worst  boy  in  school.  He  was  the  terror  of  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  he  lived,  and  his  bad  conduct  had  given  me 
many  sad  hours.  The  clock  struck  nine,  Georgie  came  in, 
closing  the  door  behind  him.  Every  sound  ceased.  Sixty 
boys  and  girls  sat  before  me  waiting  for  me  to  open  school 
We  always  sang  a  hymn  first.  Now  their  voices  went  up 
in  sweet  harmony,  and  just  as  the  last  note  died  away,  the 
bird  on  the  tree  outside  the  window  struck  up  one  of  the 
loudest,  sweetest  bird-songs  I  ever  heard.  Every  breath 
was  hushed,  every  head  bent  forward  to  listen  earnestly; 
bright  eyes  grew  brighter,  and  when  the  song  ceased  a 
smile  played  on  every  face. 

I  saw  that  all  were  touched,  and  caught  a  surprised  look 
from  William.  I  took  up  the  Bible,  (and  read  those  few 
verses  in  which  our  Saviour  speaks  so  beautifully  of  his  care 
for  **  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  lilies  of  the  field.'*  Then 
I  told  them  of  the  secret  which  had  been  Georgie's  and 
mine  until  lately,  how  busily  the  birds  had  worked  at  the 
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tnd  of  the  tiny   eggs,   over  which   they  seemed    so 

ked  thus  with  them  for  some  time,  and  as  I  did  so,  I 
illiam's  head  shake  in  'doubt,  and  then  his  eyes  fall 
lame.  "  And  now,"  I  said  "  is  there  one  boy  here 
n  find  it  in  his  heart  to  trouble  these  dear  little  birds  ? 
u  all  ready  to  promise  me  that  they  shall  still  hold 
lest  in  the  maple  tree  in  peace?     If  so,  hold  up  your 


( 
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lands  came  up  instantly  but  one. 
iam  hesitated  just  a  minute,   then 'the  black    curls 
thrown  back  as  his  head  came    up — his   hand  rose 
tly — his  eyes  sparkled,   and   I  knew  our  birds  were 
Birdie  had   pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  won  his 

ecess,  Georgie  came  running  to  me,  "  O  teacher,  I'm 
1 !  I  think  God  did  take  care  of  the  birds,  though 
jlped  Him  just  a  little  bit,  for  William  Rumford  says 
n't  mean  it  when  he  said  he'd  steal  the  nest,  and  he 

be  ashamed  to  touch  them  now." 
:r  this  we  all  watched  the  birds,  and  through  the  whole 
2r  I  could  offer  no  greater  reward  than  to  allow  a  good 
r  to  rest  five   minutes,  and  stand    by    the   window, 

he  could  feel  the  breeze  and  look  into  our  nest  in 
2 pie- tree. 


■0- 


2  true  Christian  is  neither  afraid  of  d}ing  nor 
:  he  desires  to  go  to  heaven  to  see  Christ,  yet  is 
I  to  stay  upon   earth  to  serve  Christ. 


\: 


Wit  §il)Ic  €}gmmb  at  t&c  C^urc^  ^orc^. 

__^EFORE  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered, 
!^  books  had  to  be  writlen,  which  was  a  long 
and  expensive  process.  Ac  one  time  the 
cost  of  a  written  Bible  was  sixty  pounds, 
according  to  the  present  value  of  money- 
A  poor  man  may  now  possess  a  larger 
number  of  books  than  the  wealthiest  would 
think  of  having.  Even  after  the  printing 
press  had  been  long  in  operation,  books 
were  a  costly  luxury  attainable  by  few.  Under  the  sanction 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.the  Bible,  strongly  bound,  was  chained 
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ar  in  the  parish  church,  that  the  precious   volume 
e  read  by  any  who  desired  it. 

the  author  of  the  book  of  Martyrs,  furnishes  an 
ng  account  of  one  of  the  facts  connected  with  this 

circulating  divine  knowledge.  He  says,  "  The 
eing  set  upon  divers  pillars  in  Paul's  Church,  fixed 
:m  by  chains,  great  multitudes  would  resort  thither 
Dne  John  Porter,  because  he  could  read  well,  and 
ludible  voice.  Bonner  sent  for  Porter  and  rebuked 
y  sharply  for  his  reading.  In  fine,  he  was  sent  to 
e,  where  he  was  fettered  in  irons,  both  legs  and  arms, 
ollar  of  iron  about  his  neck,  and  fastened  to  the  wall 
dungeon.  He  exhorted  his  blasphemous  fellow- 
's to  amendment,  and  gave  them  such  instructions 
ad  learned  from  the  Scriptures.  For  this  he  was 
down  to  the  lowest  dungeon  of  all,  oppressed  with 
d  irons,  where  within  six  or  eight  days  after  he  was 
ead." 

js  be  thankful  that  Popery  cannot  now  persecute 
lo  '*  Search  the  Scriptures,"  as  it  did  to  a  fearful 
n  past  ages.  Even  in  Spain  and  Italy,  the  Bible  is 
eely  circulated.  "  It  is  the  Lord's  doing  and  it  is 
ous  in  our  eyes."  T.B. 

HERE  she  comes,  sucking  her  thumb,  as 
usual,"  said  Harry  Jones,  as  his  .  little 
sister,  Mary,'came  bounding  into  the 
room. 

Mary's  face  flushed.  She  said,  ''O 
Harry !  you  know  I  tan't  help  it;"  then 
looking  up  and  seeing  Aunt  Lena's  eyes 
fixed  on  her,  she  hung  her  head  as 
though  guilty   of  ^  some    g;caL\^  toSs^^-       \ 
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meanor,  and  left  the  room.  Aunt  Lena  tried  not  to  notice 
it,  but  she  saw,  as  Mary  turned,  in  'closing  the  door,  that 
there  were  tears  in  the  child's  eyes  and  on  her  little  cheek. 

Aunt  Lena  was  a  stranger ;  this  was  her  first  visit  to  the 
mother  of  these  children  since  Harry  was  a  babe,  and  she 
now  found  him  a  great,  frolicsome,  fun-loving  boy  of  nine 
years,  fond  of  gentle,  three-years-old  Mary,  but  very  much 
in  the  habit  of  teasing  and  worrying  her.  She  had  now 
been  with  Mrs.  Jones  but  two  days,  but  she  had  determin- 
ed to  do  all  in  her  power  to  break  Harry  of  this  habit. 

But  first  she  wanted  to  win  his  love.  **Come  here, 
Harry,  and  sit  by  my  side,**  she  said ;  "  I  want  to  show 
you  these  pictures."  Harry  gladly  obeyed.  His  bright 
eyes  twinkled  and  his  tongue  rattled  away  as  they  turned 
over  leaf  after  leaf,  and  Aunt  Lena  explained  and  told 
tales. 

Suddenly,  one  picture  pleasing  him  more  than  any  others, 
he  commenced  to  whistle  very  loudly. 

**  You  should  not  whistle  in  the  house,  Harry,'*  said  his 
aunt.     "  I  think  it  very  rude." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Auntie,"  he  replied,  **  Mother 
often  says  I  must  stop  it,  but,  you  see,  /  can^t  help  it ;  I 
have  got  in  the  habit  of  it,  and  now  /  can't  help  it.  I  always 
whistle  when  I  am  pleased." 

"  And  how  long  since  you  formed  this  habit,  that  is  al- 
ready so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  broken  ? "  said  Aunt 
Lena,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

'*  I  can  tell  you  just  exactly,  because  I  know  the  day 
when  I  first  learned  to  whistle.  You  see,  I  was  a  proud 
boy  that  day.  I  had  been  trying  for  months,  I  had 
puckered  and  puckered  my  mouth,  and  blown  the  air 
through  my  lips,  but  the  whistle  would  not  come,  and  some 
of  the  whistling  boys  used  to  make  fun  of  me,  and  that 
made  me  mad.  But  last  Fourth  of  July,  I  learned  to  make 
the  whistling  noise,  and  before  night  I  could  whistle  Vank^ 
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Doodle  and  Hail  Columbia.  You  see  this  was  the  way  I 
learAed.    Our  school  was  going  on  a  picnic,  and—" 

"  You  can  tell  me  that  another  time.'*  said  his  aunt.  "  I 
want  to  know  just  how  long  since  you  began  the  habit. 
Now  calculate." 

"  Well,  this  is  the  twelfth  of  this  month.  Let  me  see. 
Just  eight  months  and  eight  days." 

"  Now,  another  question,  Harry ;  How  long  since  little 
Mary  commenced  to  suck  her  thumb  ?" 

**Why  she  has  been  at  that  pretty  much  all  her  life. 
Oh !  she  was  such  a  funny  little  brown  eyed  baby,  and  she 
used  to  lie  with  her  feet  kicking  up  in  the  air,  and  her 
thumb  in  her  mouth ;  and  after  she  got  older,  she  always 
put  herself  to  sleep  sucking  it.  And  now.  Auntie — would 
you  believe  it  ? — that  thumb,  the  right-hand  one,  is  smaller 
than  the  other,  and  I  have  made  so  much  fun  of  her,  and 
she  is  so  ashamed,  you  can't  speak  of  it  now  whithout  seeing 
the  tears  come  in  her  eyes." 

"  Let  me  tell  you  of  some  children  about  whom  I  was 
reading  lately.  They  all  belonged  to  the  same  school  (a 
small  sch6ol  6f  about  a  dozen  scholars),  and  one  of  them 
was  in  the  habit  of  sucking  his  thumb.  The  teacher  had 
tried  to  get  him  to  stop,  and  while  he  was  thinking  about 
it,  he  would  keep  his  thumb  from  his  mouth,  but  as  soon  as 
his  attention  was  called  to  something  else,  up  went  his 
thumb  again.  One  day  when  he  and  his  teachers  were 
alone  in  the  room ,  she  said  : 

"  *  Charlie,  I  see  you  try  very  hard  to  leave  off  that  ugly 
habit,  but  I  think  you  need  my  help.  I  think  I  must  tie 
your  hand  behind  you — not  as  a  punishment,  but  to  help  you 
to  correct  the  habit.  Would  you  be  willing  ?  Do  you  want 
to  break  off  a  bad  habit  so  much  that  you  will  submit  to 
such  an  inconvenience  to  do  it  ?" 

"  *  But  all  the  children  would  laugh  at  me.' 

"  *  I  think  I  can  manage  that,'  answered  the  teacher.    *  ,If 


■■«> 
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you  can  be  right  sure  they  will  not  langh  at  you,  would  you 
be  willing  then  ?' 

"  *  Yes,  ma'am/  answered  the  brave  little  fellow.**' 

The  next  day  the  teacher  said  to  tlie  school : 

**  If  I  had  a  scholar  who  had  lost  his  right  hand,  how 
would  you  treat  him  ?" 

*'  We  would  pity  him  ;'     *  We  would  be  kind  to  him ; ' 
*  We  would  love,'  answered  the  little  children. 
'    " '  And  if  he  dropped  his  book,  or  had   more  books  to 
carry  than  he  could  manage  with  his  left  hand  !'  questioned 
the  teacher. 

*^  *We  would  help  him,'  was  answered  by  all. 

"  *  And  would  you  make  fun  of  him  ?' 

*'  *No,  ma'am,'  was  the  response. 

"  *  Well,  I  have  no  little  boy  who  has  lost  his  arm,  but  I 
have  one  who  is  willing  to  have  it  tied  up  that  he  may  break 
himself  of  a  bad  habit.  Little  Charlie  sucks  his  thumb  :  now 
if  I  tie  it  behind  him,  he  will  need  to  have  much  help  from 
the  rest  of  you  who  can  use  both  hands :  will  you  help 
him." ' 

**  All  agreed,  and  the  little  boy's  hand  was  tied — the  others 
all  standing  round  and  feeling  sorry.  Charlie  was  the  hero 
of  the  school  that  day  ;  one  would  put  his  cap  on,  and  one 
would  carry  his  book,  and  when  the  teacher  untied  his  hand 
at  the  close  of  school  hours,  one  bigger  boy  took  his  hand 
in  his  and  walked  all  the  way  home  with  him  that  he  might 
still  keep  the  offending  member  from  the  mouth. 

"  The  next  day  it  was  decided  that  Charlie's  thumb  was 
to  remain  unbound  so  long  as  it  committed  no  offence,  but 
before  school-hours  were  over,  the  little  fellow  who  reaOy, 
you  see,  meant  to  battle  with  the  habit  and  to  conquer, 
walked  up  to  the  teacher  and  held  out  his  hand  to  be  ded. 
And  so  it  passed,  some  days  the  hand  free  and  sometimes 
bound,  till  at  length  the  binding  was  no  longer  needed. 
Charlie  had  conquered ;  [and,  remember.  Master  Harry, 
his  habit  was  not  one  of  eight  months  and  eight  days*  for- 
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mation,  but  a  life  long  habit — a  seven  years'  habit." 

Harry  was  quiet  for  a  little  while,  and  Aunt  Lena  turned 
over  her  book  in  silence.     Then  Harry  said  : 

"  Aunt  Lena,  I  will  try  to  break  my  whistling  habit,  and 
1  will  try  to  help  Mary  too  ;" 

"  And  will  you  leam  this  verse,  ray  boy  ? " 

Aunt  Lena  held  in  her  hand  an  open  Testament,  and 
Hatry  read : 

"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ." 

Aunt  Lena's  visit  lasted  for  more  than  a  month,  and  when 
she  left,  Harry  was  trying  hard  to  be  more  loving  and 
gentle  with  little  sister  Mary,  and  Mary  had  left  off  sucking 
her  thumb. 


i^HErideofyesterdayforenoon  wasonacam- 
el— my  first  and,  if  wishes  are  anything, 
my  only  ride  fOr  many  a  long  day  on  an 
animal  of  that  species.  It  happened  to 
be  one  of  monstrous  height,  and  rigged 
off  with  saddle  suited  to  his  tribe.  He 
knelt  down  to  have  me  get  on,  otherwise 
a  step-ladder  would  have  been  necessary 
and  at  his  first  lurch  toward  getting  up, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  would  send  me  ten  feet  or  ahead  of  him, 
and  immediately  after,  when  he  was  making  his  second,  I 
did  not  know  but  1  was  going  to  be  castas  far  into  the  back 
ground ;  but  by  holding  on  closely  to  the  saddle,  and  having 
the  friendly  aid  of  a  hand  on  either  side,  I  found  myself  ele- 
vated for  once  beyond  my  ambition  or  fondest  dreams. 
Bridle,  1  had  none,  also  no  stirrups.  The  only  thing  I  had 
to  hold  my  mammoth  by,  was  a  single  rope  ol   ^^W-Va.'^ 
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around  his  nose,  and  my  only  rest  was  by  the  front  of  n 
hard  saddle.  Besides  this,  I  had  to  keep  my  umbrel 
constantly  in  position  over  me — for^the  sun  is  tropical  he 
and  has  been  all  the  time  I  have  been  in  Egypt — an 
care  also  for  my  little  travelling-bag,  for  botanical,  mine 
alogical,  or  whatever  purpose  an  excursion  into  the  ecu 
try  might  serve.  I  was  very  much  afraid  my  camel  wou 
walk  over  some  man  or  beast  at  once,  so  perfectly  ind 
pendent  and  straight-a-head  was  his  conduct.  He  seem* 
to  look  down  with  imperial  contempt  on  the  little  donke 
that  wabbled  below,  and  I  believe  he  would  have  waUci 
over  any,  or  all  of  them,  if  they  had  not  wisely  tripped  o 
of  his  path.  A  stroke  from  the  cowhide  of  the  driv 
brought  him  to  a  trot,  and  what  a  trot  it  was  !  He  broug 
his  great  spongy  feet  up  and  down  in  quick  successic 
and  left  the  donkeys  away  behind  in  a  very  short  time, 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  astraddle  the  roof  of  a  two-stor 
house  which  was  under  full  gallop,  and  my  fear  equally  < 
vided  between  my  being  carried  ahead  or  brought  to  a  ha 
My  camel  boy  held  the  halter  at  the  start,  and  ran  aloi 
with  his  beast,  applying  the  raw  hide  without  stint.  A; 
became  a  little  used  to  the  gait,  he  gave  me  the  rope,  ai 
after  this  the  whip,  and  it  seemed  that,  with  both  hands  f 
I  could  hardly  keep  on.  But  my  camel  was  sure-footc 
and  as  stumbling  was  the  principal  thing  I  had  to  fear,  ^ 
accomplished  together  our  journey  without  parting  coi 
pany  by  the  way.  When  he  stopped,  by  two  great  lurcb 
like  the  foundering  of  a  mighty  ship,  he  brought  me  wit 
in  stepping  distance  of  the  mother  earth  again. — Dr,  Hurs 
Letter  from  Thebes. 


HILDREN  in  every  land  must  have  their 
toys.  Many  of  the  toys  of  the  children 
in  Japan  are  curious  and  beautiful.  But 
the  strangest  thing  about  them  is  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  with  which  English  and 
German  children  amuse  themselves. 
Ivory  whistles  with  bells  on  them  are  put 
in  the  brown  hands  of  the  babe  in  its 
mother's  arms.  Chirping  birds,  birds  mounted  on  wheels, 
birds  and  butterflies  suspended  on  a.  rod  by  a  thread  from 
the  middle  of  the  back,  so  as  to  seem  to  fly,  rats  that  leap 
out  of  a  box  by  a  spring  when  the  lid  is  removed,  earth- 
enware cats  with  moveable  heads,  figures  of  monkeys,  and 
rabbits,  and  soldiers — all  make  fine  mirth  for  the  youngest 
in  the  family. 

Then  followtalls,  marbles,  shuttlecocks,  jum ping-jacks, 
and  other  figures  that  are  made  to  dance,  or  roll  their  eyes, 
or  shootout  their  tongues,  or  brandish  a  sword  by  pulling 
a  string  i  sticks  with  a  horse's  head  to  ride,  and  whirli- 
gigs ;  drums,  whistles,  guitars,  flutes,  and  other  sorts  o  f 
instruments  for  blowing  and  beating  ;  carts,  mortar  and 
pestle,  and  tops.  Japanese  boys  enjoy  themselves  as  well, 
so  far  as  "  playthings  "  are  concerned,  as  boys  in  our  coun  - 
try.  Thousands  of  bright-eyed,  shouting  little  creatures 
play  the  very  same  games  in  which  the  boys  engage  who 
read  this  paper. 

Girls,  too,  have  their  dolls,  and  doll-house,  and  furniture, 
and  little  dishes,  with  nice  sweet  cakes  and  candies,  and 
tea,  to  make  little  "  parties  "  together.  There  are  many 
forms  of  fancy  baskets,  boxes,  and  cabinets,  some  very 
graceful,  and  curious,  and  costly.  Nor  are  children's  books 
and  coloured  pictures  wanting.     Superstition  puts  in  the 
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hands  of  the  young  a  multitude  of  charms,  pictures,  images, 
and  books, 'cunningly  devised  to  win  their  hearts  to  idol 
worship.  They  are  taught  by  a  mother's  lips  to  repeat 
vain  forms  of  prayers,  and  the  knees  are  bent  by  a  tnotlier's 
tender  hand  before  grim  and  smoky  idols.  Their  idols 
become  very  dear  to  them,  because  they  attribute  thdt 
blessings  Co  the  power  and  kindness  of  the  idol.  They 
hate  and  despise,  above  all  things,  the  cross  of  Christ,  But 
wc  hope  the  time  draws  nigh  when  Japan  shall  receive  the 
pure  Gospel,  and  when  its  children  shall  have,  in  their  own 
tongue,  some  of  the  good  books  which  are  found  in  our 
favoured  land.— S'.  S.  Visitor. 


^gjN  the  cemetery  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 


stranger  wa? ! 

a  soldier's  grave.    Wh 

yourson  buried  there!" 


iga  flower  I 
1  asked,    "Was 


After  a  moment,  the  stranger  laid  down  a  small  board 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  said  : 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  When  the  war  broke  out,  I  was 
a  farmer  in  Illinois.  I  was  wanted  to  enlist,  but  I  was  poor.  I 
h^d  a  wife  and  seven  children.  I  was  drafted.  I  had  no 
money  to  hire  a  substitute,  and  so  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  must  leave  my  poor,  sickly  wife  and  little  children,  and 
go  and  fight  the  enemy.     After  I  had  got  all    ready  to  go. 
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a  young  man  whom  I  knew  came  to  me  and  said  :  '  You 
have  a  big  family,  which  your  wife  cannot  take  care  of.  I  will 
go  for  you.'  He  did  go  in  my  place,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  he  was  wounded,  and  taken  to  Nashville 
hospital.  But  after  a  long  sickness  he  died,  and  was  buried 
here,  and  ever  since  I  have  wanted  to  come  to  Nashville 
and  see  his  grave ;  and  so  I  saved  up  all  the  spare  money  I 
could,  and  yesterday  I  came  on,  and  to-day  I  found  my 
dear  friend's  grave." 

With  tears  of  gratitude  running  down  his  cheeks,  he  took 
up  the  small  board  and  pressed  it  down  into  the  ground  in 
the  place  of  a  tombstone.  Under  the  soldier's  name  were 
written  only  these  words ; 


"he  died  for  me." 


^mktu^. 


FAMILY    PEACE. 

It  is  recorded  that  an  em- 
peror of  China,  once  making 
a  progress  through  his  do- 
minions, was,  by  chance,  en- 
tertained in  a  house  in 
which  the  master,  with  his 
wife,  children,  daughter-in- 
law,  grand-children,  and 
servants,  all  lived  together 
in  perfect  peace  and  har- 
mony. The  emperor,  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  spec- 
tacle, requested  the  head  of 
the  family  to  .  inform  him 
what  means  he  used  to  pre- 


serve quiet  among  such  a 
number  and  variety  of 
persons.  The  old  man, 
taking  out  his  pencil,  wrote 
these  three  words  :  Patience 
— Patience — Patience, 

OVERCOMING     TEMPTATION. 

A  LITTLE  child  of  only 
five  years  was  strongly 
tempted  to  help  herself  to 
some  peaches  which  lay  in  a 
basket  on  the  table,  but  she 
resisted.  Her  mother  com- 
ing into  the  room,  and  see- 
ing   her    flushed   ''nvX.Vv    \}^q: 
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excitement  of  the  struggle, 
asked  :  '*  What  ails  you,  my 
child?" 

"O  mother!"  she  exclaim- 
ed, *'  I  wanted  so  much  to 
take  one  of  the  peaches; 
but  I  thought  I  would  first 
ask  God  if  he  had  any  ob- 
jection." 

A    LOVER      OF      WATER. 

The   frog  is  a    hydropath. 
He   has   faith  In  water  as  a 
beverage,   and  he    uses     it 
freely  for  bathing   purposes. 
He  believes  in  the  sitz-bath, 
the  plunge-bath,  the  douche- 
bath,    the    spray-bath,    the 
shower-bath,  and  the  foun- 
tain-bath.      He   is  a  spry, 
jolly  fellow ;  and  although  he 
keeps  late  hours,  and  sings 
from  sunset  until   daybreak, 
he  is  never  indebted  to  stim- 
ulants   for    his    song    and 
cheerful      merits.       In     the 
language  of  one  of  our  hu- 
mourists:  "He    can    swim 
faster  and  leap  higher,  dive 
deeper,  and  come    up  drier 
than  [the   most  active  rum- 
drinker.  In  the  early  spring, 
his  voice,  though  not  so  mu- 
sical, is  almost  as  welcome 
— when    not    too    near   the 
house — as  the  voice  of  the 


blue-bird  and  robin.  ] 
low  bass  chimes  with 
orchestra  of  song  in 
grass  and  on  the  trees  ;  i 
his  green  hack  is  a  remin 
of  what  is  needed  to  pay 
\ki^  Banner,  His.  round, 
eyes  are  more  fully  devel 
ed  thap  his  brain — a  : 
which  may  account  for 
frequently  taking]  a  leap 
the  dark.  He  may  see  i 
ther  than  those  who  dare 
follow  him  in  his  plunge  i 
the  water. — Youth* s  T 
perance  Banner, 

SWEARING   REPROVED 

"  Howard,  the  philantl 
pist,  was  standing  one  • 
near  the  door  of  a  print 
office,  when  he  heard  s( 
dreadful  oaths  and  cui 
from  a  public-house  op 
site.  Buttoning  his  poc 
up  before  he  went  into 
street,  he  said  to  the  wo 
men  near  him :  "I  alwj 
do  this  when  I  hear  n 
swear,  as  I  think  that  a 
one  who  can  take  Go 
name  in  vain  can  also  ste 
or  do  anything  else  that 
bad."  There  may  be  ir 
who  swear  and  would  i 
steal,  and  there  may  be  n 


\^ 
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il  and  do  not  swear ; 
should  not  care  to 
ler  sort.  One  thing 
1 :  if  the  swearer  is 
It  in  nothing  else^  he 
;  one  thing — that  he 
3m  God  the  honour 
his  due.  Swearers 
ipt  to  think  much  of 
ough-  they  so  often 
lame. 

ine  coachman,  point- 
leofhishoi^es*  said 
IS -traveller :  **That 
ir,  knows  when  I 
:  him."  "  Yes,"  re- 
5  traveller,  '*  and  so 
)ur  Maker/*  The 
in  felt,  the  rebuke, 
(mediately     became 

.ITTLB   SINS. 

arolina  forest  of  a 
d    acres    you     can 

find  a  tree  that  is 
d  and  crumbling  to 

No  fire  has  swept 
no  lightning  scathed 
ked,  bleaching  pines, 
n  was  wrought  by  a 
sect's  larvae,  no  lar- 
n  a  grain  of  rice. 
I  hundred  axes  and 
lid  not  accomplish  by 
f  hard  labour,  this 
r]y  insigniEcant    in- 


sect sent  its  feeble  offspring 
to  perform.  One  alone 
could  have  little  power,  it  is 
true,  but  millions  were  mar- 
shalled, and  all  the  skill  of 
man  could  not  stay  their 
course. 

Such  is  the  power  of  little 
sins.  Perform  the  same 
act  over,  for  even  two  or 
three  times  in  succession, 
and  the  habit  is  formed. — 
Young  PeopUs  Helper. 

LIVING  AND   DYING. 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  about 
John  Newton,  the  celebrated 
English  preacher?"  says 
Cousin  Carrie, 

**  John  Newton,  one  eve- 
ning at  a  party,  mentioned 
that  a  young  girl  had  died. 

**  And  how  did  she  die  ? " 
asked  a  young  lady. 

'*  You  have  forgotten," 
replied  the  good  man,  "  to 
ask  a  far  more  important 
question." 

"  Why,  sir,  what  can  be 
more  important  than  how 
one  dies  ?** 

*'  Yes,"  said  he,  "  it  is  far 
more  important  how  one 
lives." 

And  so  it  is.  If  we  live 
well,  God  will  tajce  care  that 
we  die  well. 


\ 
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Matthe^fs. 


!M^-fi 


Around  tlie  throne  of  God,  in  heaven,  Thousands  of 


children  stand ;  Children  whose  sins  are  all  forgiyen,  A 


ho  -  ly    hap-py       band,  Singing       Glory,  "* 


ff  I    h, 


Glory,         Glory    he  to     Grod  on 


bigli. 


In  flowing  rohes  of  Spotless  white, 

See  every  one  arrayed, 
Dwelling  in  everlasting  light, 

And  ioys  that  never  fade. 
giLging  glory,  &c. 

What  brought  them  to  that  world  above. 
That  heaven  so  bright  and  feai, 

'Where  all  is  peace,  and  joy  and  love^ 
How  came  those  chil<&en  there  ? 
Singing  glory,  &c. 

Because  the  Saviour  shed  his  blood. 

To  wash  away  their  sin ; 
Bathed  in  that  pure  and  precious  blood, 

Behold  them  white  and  clean. 
Singing  glory,  &C, 

On  earth  they  sought  the  Saviour's  grac6^ 

On  earth  they  loved  his  name ; 
So  now  they  see  his  blessed  faoe. 
And  stand  before  the  Lamb* 
Singing  glory,  &c. 
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GOING  HOME. 

**  Will  you  come  with  me,  my  pretty  one?  " 

I  asked  a  little  child ; 
**  Will  you  come  with  me  and  gather  flowers  ? " 

She  looked  at  me,  and  smiled. 
Then,  in  a  low,  sweet,  gentle  voice. 

She  said,  '*  I  cannot  come; 
I  must  not  leave  this  narrow  path. 

For  I  am  going  home." 


**  But  will  you  not?"  I  asked  again  ; 

**  The  sun  is  shining  bright. 
And  you  might  twine  a  lily  wreath 

To  carry  home  at  night ; 
And  I  could  show  you  pleasant  things 
If  you  wo  uld  CO  me  :" 
But  still  she  answered  as  before, 

"  No ;  I  am  going  home." 

*'  But  look,  my  child  :  the  fields  are  green, 

And  'neath  the  leafy  trees 
Children  are  playing  merrily. 

Or  resting  at  their  ease. 
Does  it  not  hurt  your  tender  feet. 

This  stony  path  to  .tread  ?^' 
*'  Sometimes ;  but  I  am  going  home  !  " 

Once  more  she  sweetly  said. 

**  My  Father  bade  me  keep  this  path. 

Nor  ever  turn  aside. 
The  road  which  leads  away  from  him 

Is  very  smoqth  and  wide ; 


\ 
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The  fields  are  fresh,  and  cooU  and  green ; 

Pleasant  the  shady  trees ; 
But  those  around  my  own  dear  home  J 

Are  lovelier  far  than  these. 

"  I  must  not  loiter  on  the  road. 

For  I  have  far  to  go ; 
And  I  should  like  to  reach  the  door 

Before  the  sun  is  low. 
I  must  not  stay ;  but  will  you  not — 

Oh,  will  you  not  come  too  ? " 


THE  PILGRIM. 

O  pilgrim !  weary  with  the  road. 
And  burdened  with  thy  heavy  load, 
A  place  of  rest  and  safety  see — 
''Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  thee." 

But  will  they  let  a  wanderer  in 
Who  bears  a  load  of  shame  and  sin?^- 
Yes,  fear  not ;  guilty  though  thou  be, 
''  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  thee." 

Friendless  and  homeless,  I  before 
Have  knocked  in  vain  at  many  a  door.— 
Fear  not,  this  home  to  all  is  free— 
*'  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  thee.'' 

This  is  the  home  where  Christ  abides. 
Where  He  for  all  a  home  provides ; 
All  may  for  refuge  hither  ffee — 
**  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  thee." 

Many  have  come  from  day  to  day. 
And  none  have  e'er  been  sent  away ; 
None  who  believe  the  words  they  see— 
"  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  thee." 

O  may  a  little  child  draw  near. 

And  ^nd  a  friend  and  welcome  here? 

Will  Jesus  look  on  one  like  me  ? — 

"  Yes  J "  Knock,  it  shall  be  opened  thee." 

Rev.  J.  D,  Bur? 


■ill  'II 


-MATTniw    iiL    C, 


34"  %  Sajti»t  01  guBlfctt. 

^.HIS  John  was  commissioned  to  prep, 
the  people  of  Palestine  for  the  coming 
the  Lord  Jesus.  He  was  a  plain  and  si 
denying  man,  and  a  faithful  preachei 
strict  morality.  His  ministry  was  paw 
ful  and  popular,  so  that  multitudes  listi 
ed  to  his  appeals,  were  convinced 
their  sins,  and  renounced  them.  Th 
were  baptized  of  John  in  the  river  Jord 
We  think  that  there  is  no  proof  thai  they  were  dipped 
immersed;  this  would  be  a  long  and  exhausting-  perf 
mance.  We  think  that  many  were  baptized  who  came 
listen  to  John,  who  had  no  expectation  of  a  plunge  in 
river.  Of  course  they  had  not  a  bathing  dress  with  the 
We  think  that  they  would  not  be  dipped  with  their  clotl 
on;  this  would  be  uncomfortable;  and  we  think  that  the  it 
and  women  did  not  put  them  off;  for  thisjwould  not  be  w 
proper.  In  a  word,  we  think  that  John  sprlnlfled  them, 
perhaps  poured  a  little  water  on  their  heads.  John's  bi 
tism  with  water  was  only  a  sign  of  the,  purifying  influen' 
of  the  Holy  Spirit, — an  outward  and  a  visible  sign  of  an 
ward  and  spiritual  grace.  "  I  baptise  you  with  water,"  s. 
John,'*buttherecometh  one  after  me  who*  shall  bapl 
you  ttith  the  Holy  Ghost."  Baptizing  by  plungi 
would  be  impossible  in  sandy  deserts,  and  in  all  coi 
tries  it  would  often  be  dangerous  in  the  case  of  the  sick  a 
dying.  We  think  that  sprinkling  is  quite  sufficient ;  thus 
Lord  has  said,  "  I  will  sprinkle  many  nations,"  referring 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  measure  of  which  is  git 
to  every  man  to  profit  withal.  This  baptism  can  save ; 
other  can,  though  done  by  a  bbhop.  T. 


gtstU's  iJisit. 

f  UST  I  have  apple-pie  for  luncheon  to- 
day, mamma  ?  1  am  tired  of  apple- 
pie,"  whined  Bessie  Grantly.  "  Ella 
Miines  had  plum-cake  yesterday." 

"  Plum-cake  is  too  rich  for  little  girls 
to  eat,"  said  Mrs,  Grantly,  packing 
the  pretty  luncheon -basket.  "  I  have 
put  in  a  nice  sandwich,  some  crackers, 
a  rosy-cheeked  apple,  and  a  piece  of 
pie." 

**  I  don't  like  sandwiches,  and  I  am  tired  of  pie." 
"  When  you  are  hungry,  you  will  find  your  luncheon 
tastCK  very  nice,  dear,"  was  the  cheerful  reply. 

"  I  can't  find  my  hat,"  was  the  next  fretful  cry.  "  O 
dear!  where  is  my  ha|:f " 

"  Did  you  hang  it  in  its  place  last  night,  Bessie  ? " 
"  I  don't  know.  Oh  !  here  it  is,  under  the  lounge.  I  am 
sure  not  to  know  that  geography  lenson,  and  I  studied  it 
till  my  eyes  ached.  Such  little  horrid  maps  as  we  hava 
would  bother  anybody."  And  so  the  whining  voice  con- 
tinued its  string  of  lamentations  till  Bessie  was  fairly  out 
of  hearing. 

Mrs,  Grantly  took  up  her  sewing  with  a  very  grave  face, 
and  was  stitching  silently  when  the  door  opened,   and  3 
lace  peeped  in  that  was  bright  as  a  sunbeam. 
■'All  alone,  mamma?     Where's  Bessie?" 
"Gone  to  school.    Where's  the  baby!" 
"  Nellie  captured  him  in  the  entry.    George  has  gone  to 
town  for  the  day,  so  baby  and  1  have  come  to  torment 
you." 

"You  never  torment  me,  Nannie.  Your  sunny  face  is 
always  welconM.  1  wish  Bessie  bad  your  cheerful  temper," 
and  Mrs.  Grantly  sighed. 
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She  was  a  widow  with  only  two  children  :  Nannie,  who 
was  married,  and  lived  quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  village, 
and  Bessie,  just  ten  years  old.  Excepting  Nellie,  the  ser- 
vant, Mrs.  Grantly  and  Bessie  lived  quite  alone. 

"  Bessie  will  whine  herself  sick,"  said  Nannie.  **  I  won- 
der you  are  so  patient  with  her.  The  habit  increases  every 
day.  If  she  has  a  new  dress,  it  is  too  light  or  too  dark,  too 
thick  or  too  thin,  trimmed  too  much  or  too  little.  Her 
meals  never  suit  her.  The  weather  never  pleases  her. 
She  lives  in  a  continual  fret,  and  her  pretty  little  face  is 
getting  all  puckered  up  with  frowns.  She  is  too  comfort- 
able ;  that  is  the  trouble.  She  ought  to  go  to  Aunt  Jane's 
for  a  month  or  two." 

"  I  believe  I  will  send  her.     Thank  you  for  the  hint." 
A  week  later,  Bessie,  after  a  short  railway-ride,  found 
herself  in  her  new  home,  visiting  her  father's  aunt,  who  was 
to  keep  her  for  a  few  weeks,  the  little  girl  herself  thinking 
she  was  only  having  a  pleasure-trip. 

She  had  been  too  well  instructed  in  politeness  to  speak 
her  dismay  when  she  first  saw  her  bedroom,  but  as  soon  as 
she  was  alone,  the  whine  broke  forth  : 

'*  What  a  miserable  little  bed,  and  what  coarse  sheets 
and  blankets!  No  washstand— only  a  basin  on  a  chair! 
No  carpet,  and  it  is  nearly  winter  !  O  dear  !  I  wish  I  had 
my  own  pretty  room." 

A  timid  little  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  her. 
"  Come  in,"  she  said,  and  into  the  room   came  a  little 
girl  nearly  her  own  age,  bare-footed,  poorly  dressed,  but 
with  the  brightest  little  face  imaginable.     Her  smiling  eyes 
and  lips  quite  won  Bessie. 
"  Who  are  you  ? "  she  asked. 

"  I  am  Patty,      I  come  every  day  to  work  for    Miss 
Grantly." 

"  Work  ?    What  can  you  do  ?    You  are  not  as  tall  as  I 


am. 


*'  I  can  scrub,  and  clean,  and  wash  dishes,  and  work  in 
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the  garden,  and  sweep.     Oh  !  I  can  do  anything.'* 

**  But  you  must  hate  it." 

*'  Hate  it !  "  and  a  bright  little  rippling  laugh  broke  from 
the  little  giri's  lips.  "  No,  indeed,  I  get  a  shilling  a  week 
for  mother." 

•*  Who  is  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Mother  is  the  woman  who  lost  her  right  arm  in  the 
cloth-mill  last  winter.  We  all  keep  her  now,  except  the 
baby.  He's  only  a  year  old ;  but  Freddy — ^he's  three — 
picks  up  chips  in  the  wood-yard ;  and  Franky — he's  five — 
carries  them  round  to  the  folks  in  the  village  for  fire-wood. 
Janey  is  in  the  cloth-mill,  and  I'm  here.  Everybody  is 
good  to  us,  because  everybody  was  so  sorry  for  mamma. 
Papa  was  killed  the  same  day  as  she  lost  her  arm.  It  was 
a  trouble  in  the  machinery ;  ever  so  many  were  killed  and 
hurt." 

•*  But  a'n't  you  very  poor?  '* 

**  No,  indeed  ?  Janey  gets  four  shillings  a  week,  and  the 
boys  get  lots  of  pennies  for  the  chips.  Mr.  Mason— that's 
the  man  that  owns  the  yard — says  he's  glad  to  get  rid  of 
them,  and  he  often  gives  Freddy  a  great  handful  of  sticks, 
and  Janey  and  I  use  them  to  make  kites.  Mother  can  do 
lots  now  with  her  left  hand ;  and  oh  !  we've  got  the  dar- 
lingest  baby— Willie  1 " 

"  But,**  persisted  Bessie,  "  you  have  no  shoes,  and  your 
dress  is  all  in  rags.** 

"  Well,  I  couldn't  work  in  a  fine  dress.  I've  got  a  beau- 
tiful calico  for  Sundays,  and  Mrs.  Mason  gave  me  a  pair  of 
her  little  girl's  old  shoes.  I'm  saving  them  for  cold  wea- 
ther.'* 

"  A'n't  this  a  mean  little  room  !  "  said  Bessie,  with  her 
old  whine. 

Patty  opened  her  eyes  wide  in  surprise. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  nice   room,"  she  said ;    '*  belter  than 


ours.** 


*'  You  should  see  mine  then.    I  have  a  whole  set  of  cot- 
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tage  furniture,  just  the  size  for  a  little  girl,  and  nice  wh 
sheets,  a  pretty  white  quilt,  and  a  soft,  warm  carp 
Mamma  lets  me  have  it  arranged  just  as  I  like  best,  il 
keep  it  neat.  My  dresses  all  hang  in  the  wardrobe,  am 
have  a  little  bookcase  for  my  own  books." 

"  How  happy  you  must  be  !  "  said  Patty.  "  Don't  you  Ic 
your  mother  dearly?  Don't  you  wait  upon  her,  and  k 
and  thank  her  every  day,  because  she  is  so  good  to  you 

Bessie  did  not  answer.  Conscience  was  very  busy  wh 
pering  to  Bessie's  heart,  and  reminding  her  of  how  s 
did  repay  this  loving  mother's  care.  All  her  old,  fret 
speeches  seemed  singing  in  the  little  girl's  ears,  as  she  • 
considering  Patty's  remark.  The  tea-bell  interrupted  h 
and  she  went  down  to  eat  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  whi 
her  aunt  considered  exactly  the  right  breakfast  and  1 
for  little  girls. 

The  visit  lasted  a  week.  Every  morning  Bessie  was  call 
up  at  daylight,  and  through  the  day  she  was  kept  bt 
sewing  long  seams,  shelling  the  dried  winter  beans,  sorti 
piles  of  apples,  and  helping  Patty  in  the  house-work.  Ev< 
day  Patty's  bright  face  and  cheerful  voice  were  a  new 
proach  to  her,  as  she  contrasted  Patty's  toilsome  life  of  ri| 
self-denial  with  her  own  comforts  and  pleasures. 

A  penitent  letter  was  written  to  Mrs.  Grantly,  telling  1 
that  her  little  girl  realized,  at  last,  the  folly  and  ingratitv 
of  her  fretfulness,  and  begging  to  be  recalled  to  her  o 
pleasant  home.  She  drew  a  picture  of  Patty's  home  tl 
proved  how  much  good  the  intercourse  with  that  bright  lil 
companion  had  done  her. 

Mrs.  Grantly  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  Bessie's  vc 
that  greeted  her,  as  her  little  girl  ran  into  the  room  lo  \ 
her.  All  the  drawling,  whining  tone  was  gone,  and  Pa 
herself  could  not  have  spoken  more  cheerfully. 

"  O  mamma  I  "how  glad  I  am  to  come  home  !  How  pi 
sant  everything  looks  !  I  had  a  nice  time  too,  mamma, 
not  like  hopie.     You  should  have  seen  how  delighted  Fi 


was  with  the  clothes  you  wrote  to  me  to  give  her.  They  all 
fitted  her,  and  the  hat  just  suited  her.  Her  mother  says 
she  can't  thank  you  enough  for  the  money  you  sent,  and 
Nannie  for  theclolhes  for  the  baby.  They  are  all  so  cheer- 
ful, mamma,  and  all  work  as  if  it  was  play.  O  mamma' 
I'll  never,  never  whine  again  or  say  a  fretful  word,  when 
God  has  been  so  good  to  me.  If  1  ever  do,  you  say  '  Patty  * 
to  me,  and  see  how  quick  I  will  stop," 


PiijSit's  giit^iijs. 


sv  y  ILL     you    come  here,     tnaroma t"     said 
ftjlj/     a  very  weak  little  voice,  in  a    pretty 
bedchamber. 

"  I  will  come  in  one  moment,  Maggie 
darling.  1  am  mixing  you  some  cool 
lemonade." 

"  How  kind  you  are  to  me  I"  said  the 
little    feeble  voice  again,  as  Maggie's 
head  was  gently  lifted,   that  she  might 
•  the   pleasant   drink.     "  I  wanted  you  to   come  in  to 
ask  you  if  I  might  have  my  birthday  party  to-night  i" 
"  Your  party,  dear  1    You  are  too  sick  for  that." 
"  But  to-morrow  is  my  birthday,  and  you  know  the  doc- 
tar  said  Jesus  might  take  me  to  heaven  now  very  soon.     1 
don't   think  1  shall  lie  here  to-morrow,  for  I   feel  so  much 
weaker.     Don't  you  remember,    before  I  was  sick,  you 
promised  me  that  on  my  tenth  birthday,  you   would  let  the 
school -girls  come  and  see  mcf" 
"  I  remember,  Maggie." 

"  Won't  you  let  them  come  ? — and,  mamma,  won't  you 
let  me  give  each  one  something  to  keep  J  Tell  them  not  to 
bring  me  presents — I  want  to  make  those." 

"  But,  Maggie,  I  am  afraid  it  would  tire  you  too  tnuc^V 
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It  will  be  only  for  a  little  while,"  said  the  child  gently. 

I  thought  perhaps  I  could  say  a  word  or  two  that  would 
make  them  think  of  the  day  when  they  must  lie  where  I  am. 
Not  preaching,  mamma,  only  to  remind  them  of  Jesus.  If 
you  had  not  taught  me  to  love  Him,  mamma,  how  could  I 
bear  to  leave  you  and  my  father,  dear  Kate  and  the  boys  f 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  kissed  the  sweet  little  pale  face  look- 
ing lovingly  into  her  own,  and  said  : 

**  If  you  will  try  to  sleep  now,  dear,  I  will  send  Frankie 
to  the  school,  and  let  Miss  Markham  know  your  wish.'' 

**  I  will  try,"  said  the  patient  little  girl,  closing  her  eyes. 
"The  pain  in  my  knee  is  all  gone  now.*' 

The  mother's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  she  moved  gently 
from  the  room,  and  sent  her  eldest  son  to  summon  Maggie's 
playmates  to  say  farewell  to  their  little  companion. 

It  was  just  after  dusk,  on  the  same  pleasant  summer 
evening,  when  Maggie  sat  waiting  for  her  guests.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  cool  muslin  wrapper  over  her  snowy  white 
night-dress  ;  her  fair,  soft  curls  smoothly  brushed,  and  her 
wasted  little  figure  propped  up  by  pillows.  While  she 
waited,  her  mother  spoke  to  the  sorrowful  little  group  in 
the  drawing  room,  each  of  whom  had  brought  an  offering 
of  sweet  flowers  for  the  dying  girl. 

"  You  all  know,"  she  said  to  them,  "  of  the  terrible  ac- 
cident that  occurred  to  our  dear  Maggie.  She  was  thrown 
from  a  carriage  and  one  limb  was  badly  crushed.  We 
hoped,  by  amputating  it,  to  spare  our  dear  little  girl's  life, 
but  the  operation  was  not  successful.  Mortification  has  set 
in,  the  pain  is  all  gone,  and  Maggie  has  but  little  time  to 
live.  She  was  anxious  to  bid  you  all  farewell,  but  I  must 
warn  you  all  to  be  very  quiet  and  gentle,  as  she  is  too  weak 
to  bear  much  excitement.     You  can  come  up  now.'* 

Silently,  and  very  gravely,  the  little  girls  followed  Mrs. 
Huntingdon  to  the  room  where  Maggie  sat  waiting  for 
them.  By  her  side  was  a  little  table,  upon  which  were 
placed  all  the  little  treasures  and  trinkets  Maggie  possessed. 


-^ 
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She  looked  up  with  a  sweet  smile  as  the  schoolmates  of  her 
healthy,  happy  days  came  in.  Her  chosen  friend  came  first 
to  kiss  her,  and  put  a  cluster  of  snow-white  roses  in  her 
hands. 

"  Dear  Hannah,"  said  the  sweet,  feeble  voice,  *'  thank 
you.  They  are  so  fragrant.  I  want  you  to  wear  my  little 
gold  cross  and  chain,  Hannah,  and  think  of  me ;  and 
won't  you  try  to  remember  you  must  lie  here  too,  some 
day?  I  want  you  to  think  every  day  that  when  Jesus  calls 
you,  you  want  to  be  ready  to  obey  him.  I  love  you,  dear 
Hannah,  so  much.     Kiss  me,  and  good-bye." 

Every  one  received  a  little  token.  Some  were  reminded 
of  the  sudden  call  Maggie  had  received  ;  some  were  very 
gently  asked  to  forsake  a  fault  that  was  marring  their  dis- 
positions; some  were  fervently  besought  to  renounce  a 
careless  disregard  of  the  loving  Saviour,  and  all  received 
a  kiss  and  a  word  of  farewell.  Quick,  sobbing  breaths 
filled  the  room,  as  at  the  last  words,  Maggie  lay  back, 
white  and  faint,  but  smiling  lovingly  upon  them  all.  They 
stole  away,  leaving  the  child  almost  covered  with  the  beau- 
tiful flowers  they  had  brought.  Each  one  grasped  the 
keepsake  that  "vas  to  remind  them  of  their  little  playmate, 
who  so  short  a  time  before  had  been  as  rosy,  gay,  and 
healthy  as  they  were. 

When  they  were  gone,  Mrs.  Huntingdon  went  again  to 
Maggie's  room.  She  was  lying  very  still,  but  her  fingers 
touched  the  flowers  lovingly,  and  her  face  was  peaceful  and 

happy. 

"  Do  the  flowers  make  the  air  close,  Maggie  ?"  she 
asked. 

'*  No,  indeed.  Please  let  them  lie  where  the  girls  put 
them  until  bed-time.  Mamma,  will  you  soon  be  in  to  read 
prayers  ?" 

**  It  is  not  ten  o'clock  yet.     Shall  the  others  come  in  too  ?" 

**  Yes,  mamma,  now.     I  am  tired." 

It  had  become  a  family  custom,  since  the  little  girl's  ac- 
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cident,  to  read  the  morning  and  evening*  chapter  ii 

Bible^  and  say  the  Lord's  prayer  in  her  room,  and  Mrs. 

tingdon,  seeing  how  pale  and  weary  she  was,  went   at 

to  assemble  the  family. 

"  Papa,  will  you  hold  my  hand  while  you    read  ? 

Frankie,  Will,   kiss  me.      Now,   mamma,   hold  my 

hand." 

"  Are  you  too  tired  for  me  to  read,  Maggie  ?"    askei 

father,   feeling   how  cold  the  little    hand  in    his   owr 

growing. 

**  No,  papa.  I  may  fall  asleep,  but  I  have  kissed  y< 
for  good-night." 

The  holy  words. of  comfort  were  read  in  solemn  t 
and  the  prayer  came  from  low,  choked  voices. 

When   the   family  rose  from  their  knees,  Mrs.  Hun 

don  bent  with    a  white  face   over  her  child.     The   f 

breath  had  ceased  to  flutter  over  the  pale  lips,  the  g 

voice  was  silent,  the  soft  eyes  were  closed  in  the    last 

of  earth. 

Maggie  had   gone  to  Jesus.    The  birthday    she  if 

never  waken  to  greet  on  earth  would  be  passed  in  he; 

But  Maggie's  influence  did  not  die.  The  little  girh 
gathered  round  her  dying-bed  are  women  now.  Or 
them,  who  told  me  this  story,  said  to  me  : 

*'  I  wear  upon  my  little  finger  the  ring  Maggie  Hun 
don  gave  me  at  her  solemn  birthday  party.  Whei 
I  am  tempted  to  utter  an  angry  word,  to  indulge  in 
ness,  or  to  forget  my  religious  duties,  I  look  at  the 
gold  band.  I  seem  to  see  again  the  pale,  sweet  face  < 
little  schoolmate,  as  she  lay  upon  her  white  bed,  half  b 
in  flowers,  and  asked  us  all  to  try  to  meet  her  in  he 
She  was  a  good  girl  always,  and  I  do  not  think  one 
can  ever  wholly  forget  the  loving  farewell  and  dying 
she  gave  us.  I  think,  whenever  anyone  of  us  is  tempted 
wrong,  she  remembers  Maggfie's  birthday.' 

■    o 


»9 


ha[f3< 


WAS    just    thinking,  mother — — '     saiJ 
Rachel. 

"Thinking about  what?"  asked  Mrs. 
Harland,  seeing  that  her  daughter  did 
not  complete  the  sentence  she  had  begun. 
"It  was  something  about  knitting. 
Mrs.  Barclay  said  this  morning,  as  she 
passed  the  window  and  saw  me  at  work, 
'  That  is  soft  and  beautiful  yarn,  but  not 
I  soft  and  beautiful,  I  trust,  as  the  yarn  you  are  knitt- 
ing into  your  life.'  I've  been  thinking  ever  since  what  she 
could  have  meant,  and  it's  just  come  to  me." 

"Has  it?  I'm  glad  you've  thought  it  out  for  yourself. 
What  is  merely  totd  us  often  goes  no  deeper  than  the 
memory,  but  if  we  think  out  anything  for  ourselves,  it  be- 
comes more  real  to  ui,  and  mere  our  own.  We  understand 
it  belter." 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  that,"  replied  Rachel. 
"And  what  do  you  think  Mrs.  Barclay  meant'"  asked 
Mrs.  Harland. 

"  I  suppose  she  meant  that  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
were  like  yarn,  and  that  every  day  we  were  knitting  them 
into  our  lives." 

"  I  think  that  was  her  meaning,"  replied  the  mother, 
"  If,  day  by  day,  we  knit  pure  thoughts,  and  kind,  gentle 
feelings  into  our  lives,  we  shall  not  only  form  to  ourselves 
beautiful  characters,  that  will  make  our  presence  a  charm 
and  a  blessing  to  others,  but  acquire  a  heavenly  quality 
that  will  draw  n£ar  to  us,  as  like  draws  like,  the  angels  of 
God,  with  their  protecting  power,  though  we  may  not  per- 
ceive their  presence," 

A  tender  thoughtfulness  was  in  the  eyes  of  Rachel.  She 
did  not  answer,  but  looked  down  at  her  knitting,  and,  as 
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the  soft  thread  passed  through   her   fingers,   she   pfnd 
this  new  lesson  in  the  book  of  life. — Children's  Hoar. 


^tt  Infant's  f  n 


a  little  [own  in  California,  there  In 
young  and  thriving  merchant,  witV 
wife  and  three  children.  The  mere 
was  a.  worldly  man,  but  his  wife  had 
taught,  in  her  childhood,  by  a  good 
England  mother,  to  let  no  day  pass  ■ 
out  falling  on  her  knees  and  prayin 
God, 

Two  of  her  little  children  were  brot 
and  the  eldest  of  them  had  learned  to  say  his  evening^ 
er,  kneeling  by  his  mother's  side.  But  the  youngest 
able  to  lisp  only  a  few  words,  and  his  mother  had  neve 
tried  to  teach  him  any  prayer. 

Yet  he  would  often  come  with  his  brother,  dressed  ir 
snow-white  night-dress,  kneel  down  with  his  hands  b 
bis  face,  and  then  presently  look  up  to  his  mother, 
wondering  why  she  did  not  also  tell  him  how  to  pray. 

One  evening,  when  bed-time  came,  they  both  knelt  i 
together,  and  Charlie  repeated  his  prayer  as  usual.  V 
he  was  done,  little  Allie  looked  up  to  his  mother,  and  lis 
"  Mamma,  me  p'ay  too." 

Then  he  put  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  and  said  only  1 
two  words : 

"God— Allie  I" 

How  simple  and  how  beautiful  was  that!  The  ; 
God  in  heaven,  and  little  Allie  kneeling  and  lisping  b 
his  mother's  lap.  Was  not  that  prayer  heard  in  he 
before  many  a  vain  and  ojlentatious  petition  made  by[ 
men  ? — American  Messenger. 


S-  S»5'»  Scsit- 


.  LITTLE  boy,  in  Leicester,  was  induced  to 
sign  the  Band  of  Hope  pledge.  His 
father  was  a  collector,  and  one  day  a  pub- 
lican called  upon  him  for  the  purpose  cf 
paying  his  rales.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, it  came  out  that  the  little  boy 
was  a  teetotaler. 

"What!"    said  the   publican,  with  a 
^3^  sneer;  "  a  mere  boy  like  that  a  teetotaler. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  am  one." 
"  And  you  mean  to  say  you  have  signed  the  pledge !" 
"  Yes  sir,  I  have,  and  mean  lo  keep  it  too." 
"Nonsense!"   said   the  publican.     "The  ideal     Why, 
you  are  too  young  to  sign  the  pledge." 

The  little  fellow  came  up  lo  him,  took  hold  of  him  quietly 
by  the  arm,  and  repeated  bis  words  :  "  You  say,  sir,   I  am 
too  young  to  be  a  teetotaler?" 
"Yes,  I  do." 

"  Well,  now,  sir,  please  listen,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  just 
ask  you  a  question :  you  are  a  publican,  are  you  not,  and 
sell  beer?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  publican,  and  sell  beer." 
"Well,  then,  suppose  I  come  to  your  house  for  a  pint  of 
beer,  would  you  send  me   about    my  business   because     I 
am  so  young?" 

"Oh!   no,"  said    Boniface;    "that   is  quite  a  dilTerent 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  the  noble  little  fellow,  with' 
triumph  in  his  face ;  "  if  I  am  not  too  young  to  felch  the 
beer,  I  am  not  too  young  lo  give  up  the  beer." 

The  publican  was  defeated;  he  didn't  want  to  argue  with 
that  boy  again. 


(IP ty  atijob  oil?  ju^5  jbeitft  awa)  t)i]jvia? 

jt  is  a  specimen  of  ancient  embellish- 
?5Ki^-55S5Z  ^'^  writing.  It  represents  St.  John  wri- 
^^f  i^jj^^g  ting  the  first  words  of  his  Gospel,  "  In 
the  beginning  was  the  word,"  kc. 
So  early  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, it  was  usual  for  those  who  highly 
esteemed  the  Scriptures,  and  who  had 
leisure,  to  write  copies  of  portions  of  them 
in  as  elegant  a  manner  as  possible.  The 
Emperor  Theodosi  us  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten a  copy  of  the  gospels  in  letters  of  gold,  Jerome  says, 
that  in  his  lime,  books  were  written  on  parchment,  of  a  pur- 
ple colour,  in  letters  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  same  were 
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written  in  large  capita.!  letters.  In  the  Imperial  library  at 
Vienna,  there  is  a  famous  written  fragment  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  and  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  allowed  to  be  1,400 
years  old.  It  is  written  on  purple  vellum,  in  letters  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  is  adorned  with  forty-eight  pictures  in 
water  colours.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels  written  in  this  way,  containing  the  pictures  of  the 
four  Evangelists  with  their  symbolical  animals;  the  first 
letter  of  each  Gospel  being  richly  illuminated,  and  so  large 
as  to  fill  an  entire  page.  It  is  right  to  say  that  these  very 
expensive  books  were  designed  only  for  monarchs,  princes, 
and  nobles.  In  our  times,  the  Scriptures  arc  printed  in 
plain  characters,  so  that  a  copy  of  the  sacred  volume  may 
be  purchased  for  a  very  small  sum.  We  hope  that  our 
young  friends  will  read,  learn,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest 
the  contents  of  the  blessed  book,  that  by  patience  and  com- 
fort of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  may  embrace  and  ever  hold 
fast  the  hope  of  everlasting  life.  T.B. 


Sjit  qar^  of  %  Jolt  Stjnlittt. 

3U  come  suddenly  upon  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  broad,  open  place 
before  it  is  filled  by  sellers  of  beads, 
charms,  and  multitudes  of  objects  in 
mother  of  pearl,  olive-wood,  cedar,  and 
other  materials.  1  found  difficulty  in 
making  my  way  through  them  without 
treading  on  many  of  them,  and  I  knew 
that  one  misstep,  with  my  big  hide  boots, 
would  have  about  destroyed  the  whole  stock  in  trade  of  a 
merchant  in  such  articles.  They  show  you  many  things  in 
this  famous  church,  which  stands  upon  what  has  been  re- 
garded, ever  since  a.d.  326,  as  the  spot  of  our  Lord's  en- 
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tombment.     I  listen  to  all  the  guide  and  the  books  say^  and 
then  believe  what  I  please  of  the   traditions.      Every  inci- 
dent connected  with  the  crucifixion,  burial,  and    resurrec- 
tion,  is  here  localized ;  they  show  you  the  spot  on    which 
the  cross  stood,  where  the  penitent  thief  was  crucified,  where 
the  scourging,  the  mocking,  and  the  anointing  occurred,  and 
where  Christ  appeared  to  his  mother  aftei*  the   resurrection. 
A  pillar,  an  altar,  or  something  else  marks  all  these  places. 
The  sepulchre  is  the  shrine  and  heart  of  all.     It  is  a  small 
vault  with  a  dome  roof,  covered  with  marble,  and   worn  by 
the  unshod  feet  and  reverent  kisses  of  countless  millions  of 
pilgrims  for  fifteen  centuries.      Forty-three  gold   and  silver 
lamps  burn  constantly  over  it,  and  the  air  is  ever  perfumed 
by  incense.     The  most  touching  scene  to   me,    in  this  mar- 
vellous place,  was  the  simultaneous  worship  in  various  lan- 
guages and   confessions.    The   Greek,   the  Copt,   the  Ar- 
menian, and  the  Romanist  gravitate  to  their  particular  al- 
tars, and  each  worships  in  his  own  language.     To  a  stran- 
ger, all  seems  confusion,  but  to  the  worshipper   this   is  not 
the  case. 

The  Via  Dolorosa  leads  down  from  the  church  towards  St. 
Stephen's  Gate.       Every  step  you  take  has   some  tradition 
to  make    the  place  sacred.      On    reaching  the  gate,    the 
Mount  of  Olives  bursts  upon  you ;  at  its  base  is  the  white 
wall  enclosing  Gethsemane  and   its  great  and   gnarled  old 
olives  ;  just  beyond  it,  though  hidden  from  view,  is  Bethany, 
— sweet  in  association,  but  a   more  filthy    village   I   have 
never  walked  through  ;  right  before  you  is  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  and  in  it   the  Pools  of  Bethesda  and  Siloah. 
The  valley  of  Hinnom  joins  it  at  Joab's  Well.     These  val- 
leys I  hope  to  walk  through  and  examine  slowly,   and,  in- 
deed, to  see   all  that  is  of  interest  in  the  city  and   suburbs. 
I  have  already  been  to  Bethany  twice,  and  gone   through 
the  great  Mosque  of  Omar.    This  is,  of  course,  a  Moham- 
medan   sanctuary,  and  nothing  but  a  government  permit 
and  a  high  fee  will  give  you.  Christian  as  you  are,  admit- 


tance  to  the  sacred  ground  on  which  it  stands.  It  crowns 
Mount  Moriah,  which  David  bought  of  Oman  for  six  hun- 
dred shekels  of  gold,  and  where  Solomon  built  his  temple. 
Stanley  and  Grove  do  not  think  this,  but  Mount  Genzim 
in  Samaria,  to  be  the  place  where  Abraham  was  comman- 
ded to  offer  Isaac  ;  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  win 
many  to  their  thinking.  When  in  this  land,  I  cannot  rrad 
without  some  vexation  the  discussions  of  (lie  critics,  but  feel 
quite  content — and  really  only  content^to  have  with  me 
the  tnost  reliable  vaUt  de  place,  map,  and  guide  book  that 
I  can  find,  and  with  tfieir  aid  to  identify  the  sacred  locali- 
ties, and  then  sit  down  beside  them  and  read  from  my 
pocket  Bible  the  events  that  have  made  them  whiit  they 
are  to  us  all.— D/-.  Hurst, 


^t:rigtttr£  Wessons. 

COVENANT. 

EAR  YOUNG  FRIENDS,- The  word 
"  Covenant  "  is  chiefly  used  in  the  Bible, 
in  reference  to  the  Jewish  people ;  but  it 
also  contains  lessons  suited  to  us  all.  It 
teaches : — 
That  the  world  will  not    again  be  visited 

byaflood.     Gen.  ix.  12,  17. 
The   institution  of   the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
Exodus  xxxi.  16. 
The  al^solute  faithfulness  of  God.       Deut,  vii.  9 ;   1    Kings 
viii.  23;  Nehemiahi.  5i    Psalm  Ixsxix.  34;    Isaiah  liv. 
10  i  Jeremiah  xxxiti.  jo,  zi. 
It    is   wicked  presumption    for   the  unconverted  to  preach 

God's  truth.     Psalm  1.   16. 
Thaf   Christ   was    given   to  be   the  Saviour   of    mankind. 
Isaiah  xlii.  6, 
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Covenant-breakers  are  included  amongat  those  with  who 

God  is  exceedingly  angry.     Rem.  i.  31. 
The   guilt  and  punishment  of  breaking  God's  covenar 

Jeremiah  xxii.  9,  (context)  ;  Ezekiel  xvii.  15,  20. 
Cod's  gracious  promise  to  the  penitent.  Isaiah  Iv.  3. 
Certain  destruction  of  the  impenitent,    and  the    foolishne 

of  their  attempting  to  escape.     Isaiah  xxii.  18. 
That  saints  are  favoured  with  special  intercourse  with  Gn 

Psalm  XXV.  14. 
The  blessedness  of  those  who  keep  God's  covenants.    Psair 

The  superiority  of    the  Christian   to   the  Jewish    dispense 
tion-     Jeremiah  xxxi.    31,  34;  Galatians  iii.  15,    1; 
(context) ;  Heb,  viii.  6,  13. 
That,  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  Jesus  is  the  only  Me 

diator  between  God  and  man.     Heb.  xii.  24. 
That  the  Jews  wilt  ultimately  be  converted  and  restored  t 
God's  favour.    Romans  xi-  27- 

"  Own  "  will  be  our  next  word. 

AUMT  Janb. 


®i  BU(|i  18  i^t  ItinfiiJom. 

LITTLE  time  ago,  in  a  poor  house,  i 
father  died  of  fever.  He  left  as  desolati 
a  home  as  I  had  ever  seen.  On  llu 
burial  night,  his  widow  and  children  w 
seated  by  the  fire;  the  only  daughter,  i 
child  of  ten  years,  looking,  with  a  weari 
ed  look,  into  her  mother's  face,  said 
"  Mother,  how  sore  my  head  is  t"  Nei 
day,  fever  was  also  distinctly  seen  in  her 
and,  for  the  safety  of  the  rest,  she  was  ordered  to  th 
hospital.    She  was  one  of  our  Sabbath-school  schcdara. 
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Just  before  the  twilight  hour,  the  hospital  van  came  to 
take  her.  When  the  wheels  of  the  van  were  heard  in  the  lane, 
and  pausing  at  the  door,  there  was  simply,  **  Maggie,  they 
have  come  for  you  now."  To  prepare  to  go,  the  child  at 
once  raised  her  aching  head  from  the  pillow,  with  her  art- 
less, **  Mother,  you  know  I  may  not  come  back  to  you 
again.  Will  the  man  wait  till  I  sing  my  hymn  ?"  And, 
with  a  quivering  voice,  she  began  with — 

Come,  sing  to  me  of  heaven. 

When  I  m  about  to  die ; 
Sing  songs  of  holy  ecstasy, 

To  wau  my  soul  on  high. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  she  took  up  the  chorus  of 
another  favourite  hymn  with  our  scholars : — 

Here  in  the  body  pent, 

Absent  from  Thee  I  roam. 
Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 

A  day's  march  nearer  home. 

Nearer  home. 

And  so  they  carried  the  ailing  child  that  night,  with  these 
joyous  thoughts  filling  her  young  heart,  to  pitch  her  tent  in 
the  place  where  the  journey  from  this  to  the  eternal  world 
is  short,  and  so  often  made. 

Oh,  blessed  religion  this  of  Jesus  !  Blessed  to  the  child 
of  ten  as  well  as  to  the  sage  of  seventy  years. 

Jesus,  the  loving  Saviour,  will  yet,  as  when  on  earth, 
deal  gently  with  the  little  ones ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 


O- 
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9t|e  €amtctstth  ©libt  %rct. 

'  '  ^  NEof  the  members  of  the  Mission  church  at 
■  ■"  T't^"  Tripoli  has  a  properly  near  tlie  town,  con- 
^'*jfv5  s'sting  of  olive,  fig,  and  other  fruit  trees, 
with  some  cleared  ground.  Mr, Samuel  Jes- 
sup  was  one  day  riding  with  him  among 
the  fig-irees,  when  he  noticed  some  of 
them  with  a  ring  of  red  mud  around 
them.  On  inquiry,  he  learned  that,  on  th^ 
feast  day  of  St  John,  the  people  thus,  paint- 
rd  all  their  fig-trees,  saying  that  St.  John  would  then  make 
Ihem  fruitful,  and  that  otherwise  they  would  not  bear;  but 
Mr.  Vanni,  the  Christian  to  whom  we  refer,  had  forbidden 
'.he  workmen  to  paint  his  trees,  saying  that  as  God  alone 
had  control  of  such  things  he  would  leave  the  matter  to  Him 
and  would  not  follow  any  such  superstition.  The  workmen 
obeyed  him,  but  assured  him  that  he  would  have  no  fruit. 
He  expected  none,  as  it  was  not  a  fruitful  year,  but  there  we 
saw  his  trees,  the  only  trees  in  the  region  that  bore  well-  ■ 
Tho5e  painted  in  honour  of  St.  John  had  no  fruit  on  them. 
Those  left  conscientiously  to  the  divine  care  bore  well  even 

"A  little  further  on,"  says  Mr.  Jessup,  "  we  passed  un- 
der a  beautiful  little  otive'tree,  and  Mr.  Yanni  said  to  me, 
'  Do  you  see  your  tree  !" ' 

"  What  do  you  rnean,"  said  I, 

"  Why  that  beautiful  little  tree  that  you  are  admiring  is 
consecrated  to  you  and  your  successors." 

"Howso?"saidI. 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  When  1  bought  it  last  year,  my 
farmer  told  me  that  for  five  or  six  years  the  tree  had  not 
borne  an  olive,  and  it  was  not  worth  the  ground  it  stood  on, 
and  urged  me  to  cut  it  down  and  plant  another  in  its  place. 
But  I  told  him  to  dig  about     and  dung  it  another  year. 
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t  did  not  do  well  then,  I  would  cut  it  down ;  and  if 
veil  it  should  be  henceforth  dedicated  to  the  Mission- 
Tripoli  ;  and  now  you  see  how  God  has   blessed  it 

• 

e  was  not  another  tree  around  so  loaded  with  fruit, 
ny  jars," says  the  missionary,  "have  been  full  of  the 
IS  olives  of  which  I  am  eating  every  day.  And,  bet- 
,  it  is  bearing  again  this  year,  though  of  cSurse  not 
itifully." 


i:0  (Bxu  f  rup  iox  "^t 


FECIAL  prayer  and  effort  were  made  by  a 
pious  young  man  for  a  young  lawyer,  who 
scoffed  at  religion.   Not  long  after,  he  was 
found    at  the  prayer-meeting,    but  even 
the  pastor  hesitated  to  speak  to  him,  sup- 
posing he   had  come  merely  for    amuse- 
ment.     The  young  man  continued  faith- 
ful to  his  friend,  and  soon  rejoiced  in  see- 
ing him  a  humble  believer  in   Jesus, 
lawyer  was  riding  with  another  companion  of  his  own 
ig  after.     **  Out  of  the   abundance  of  the  heart    the 
speaketh  ;"  so  the  conversation  quite  naturally  turn- 
he  subject  of  personal  salvation.       The  new  convert 
Freely,  and  told  of  the  faithfulness  of  his  kind    friend 
,  but  for  whom  he  might  have  been  left  to  perish, 
lad  friends  once  who  prayed  for  me,"  said  the   other, 
jtfully,  "  but  I  have    been  so  careless  they  have  all 
me  up.     I  don't  suppose  there  is  one  person  on   earth 
rays  for  me  now," 

>u  are  mistaicen,"  said  the  other,  **  S prays    for 

;ry  earnestly." 

it  possible  ? "  said  the  youth,  pausing  in  great  aston- 
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ishment.     It  was  like  a.  lightning-flash  to  his  soul— ^nd,  n( 
long  after,  he,  too,  was  rejoicing  in  Jesus. 

Are  we  offering  such  "effectual,  fervent  prayer"  fi 
any  soul?  Should  the  Christian  ever  suffer  himself  to  li 
without  the  burden  of  some  immortal  spirit  upon  his  heart 
Such  prayer  does  avail  much,  God's  Word  declares  it,  an 
the  experience  of  ten  thousand  souis  verifies  the  decbi 
ation.  ^Vhom  will  you  take  this  week,  of  all  your  impeni 
tent  acquaintances,  as  a  subject   of  earnest    prayer    ani 


laboL 


%vs  to  bt  of  nu. 


jtOME  people  go  to  the  sea-side,  or  to  tt 
country,  in  the  summer  and  autum 
months,  for  change  of  air  to  themselvi 
and  their  families.  What  excellent  o{ 
porLunities  often  occur  in  this  way  f» 
doing  good  to  others  !  God  never  senc 
His  children  to  any  place  where  he  hi 
not  some  work  for  them  to  do.  To  ii 
struct  the  ignorant — to  visit  the  sick  an 
aged— to  comfort  the  sorrowful— to  speak  a  word  or  give 
tract  to  the  cardess — to  get  children  to  come  to  the  Sal 
bath-school, — it  is  wonderful  what  opportunities  there  wi 
be  for  such  work,  both  for  young  and  old,  if  we  will  onl 
watch  for  them. 

If  a  little  boy  were  to  put  an  acorn  into  the  ground,  i 
some  quiet  corner  in  the  country,  and  to  go  back  twen 
years  after,  most  likely  he  would  find  a  young  oak>tre 
So  if,  in  faith  and  prayer,  we  speak  a  word  for  God,  wl 
can  tell  but  that  we  may  find,  long  years  after  that,  Gi 
has  made  it  the  means  of  saving  a  soul  i 
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HERE  was  a  young  woman,  who  was  com- 
pletely blind  and  deaf,  and  she  was  brought 
before  a  number  of  eminent  surgeons,  to 
see  if  anything  could  be  done  for  her. 
Her  sad  condition  had  been  produced  by 
violent  pain  in  the  head.  The  only  me- 
thod of  communicating  with  her  was  by 
tapping  her  hand,  which  signified  no,  and 
by  squeezing  it,  which  signified^w.  The 
»ns  concluded  that  her  case  was  incurable,  and,  in 
0  her  earnest  inquiries,  she  received  the  unwelcome 

immediately  burst  into  tears,  in  all  the  bitterness  of 
;h.  *•  What  1"  said  she,  "  shall  I  never  see  the  light 
',  or  hear  a  human  voice  ?  Must  I  remain  shut  up  in 
ess  and  silence  as  long  as  I  live?" 
*iend  who  was  present  took  up  a  Bible  and  placed  it 
breast.  She  put  her  hands  on  it,  and  asked,  "  Is 
e  Bible  ?"  Her  hand  was  squeezed  in  reply.  She 
iiately  clasped  it  in  her  hands,  and  held  it  to  her 
,  and  exclaimed,  "  This  is.  the  only  comfort  I  have 
(  shall  never  more  be  able  to  look  upon  its  blessed 
,  but  I  can  think  of  the  promises  I  have  learned  from 
nd  she  then  began  to  repeat  some  of  its  promises : 
:  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  will  sustain 
"  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will 
r  thee,"  **  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,"  &c.  She 
her  tears,  and  became  peacefully  submissive  to  the 
■  God. — Children's  Friend, 
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FORGETTING   A    CHILD. 

A  Western  minister,  stay- 
ing at  a  house  over  the  Sab- 
bath, won  the  heart  of  a 
child,  and  promised  that  she 
should  hear  him  preach  next 
day.  Sunday  morning 
came,  and  when  the  hour 
of  service  arrived,  the  little 
one  was  not  yet  awake.  Lea- 
ving her  asleep,  the  whole 
family  repaired  to  the  church. 
In  the  middle  of  the  sermon 
they  were  greatly  surprised 
to  see  her  toddle  down  the 
aisle  in  her  white  night- 
dress. Stopping  before  the 
pulpit,  and  looking  up  into 
the  face  of  the  minister,  she 
said  in  a  grieved  voice :  ''  I 
guess  you  forgot  me." 
It  would  be  a  fortunate  state 
of  things  if  all  our  boys  and 
girls  were  acquainted  with 
their  pastors.  « None  of 
them  would  be  willing  to  be 
forgotten  from  the  Sunday 
services.  —  Christ ia  n  at 
Work. 

SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 

A  CHRISTIAN  merchant  who, 
from  being  a  very  poor  boy. 


had  risen  to  wealth  and  1 
nown,  was  once  asked  by 
intimate  friend  to  what,  u 
der  God,  he  attributed  1 
success  in  life. 

"  To  prompt  and  stea 
obedience  to  my  parent 
was  his  reply.  "In  I 
midst  of  many  bad  exa 
pies  of  youths  of  my  o' 
age,  I  was  alwsfys  able 
yield  a  ready  submission 
the  will  of  my  father  ai 
mother,  and  I  firmly  belie 
that  a  blessing  has,  in  co 
sequence,  rested  upon  i 
and  all  my  efforts." — Ckri 
tian  Weekly. 

CHARITY. 

"  5k^  the  greatest  of  tht 
Is   Charity.*' 

"  For  whether  there  be  pr 
phecies,  they  shall  fai 
whether  there  be  tongui 
they  shall  cease  ;  whetl 
there  be  knowledge,  it  sh 
vanish  away.'*  But  Char 
remains,  unchanged 
years,  unimpaired  in  vigo 
undiminished  in  brightnc 
She  shall  outlive  hersb 
graces.    Faith  will  yield  I 
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evidence  to  demonstration  ; 
Hope  will  be  resolved  in  the 
stronger  bliss  of  fruition  ; 
but  Charity  has  then  her 
perfect  work.  Love  abideth 
forever.  Whoso  abideth  in 
love^  dwelleth  in  God^  and 
God  dwelleth  in  him. 

**  But  the  greatest  of  these 
is  charity  *' — the  greatest, 
SIS  it  is  the  crown  of  all ;  the 
greatest,  as  it  is  the  sur- 
vivor of  all ;  the  greatest,  as 
it  is  the  consummation  of 
all ;  and  the  greatest,  as  it 
is  the  recompense  of  all. 

THE    OLD    WELL. 

"There  was  a  well  near 
here,"  said  a  bystander, 
*'  and  very  good  water  used 
to  come  from  it ;  but  it  has 
been  filled  up  for  a  long 
time." 

**  Indeed  !  I  never  knew 
there  was  a  well  here,  much 
less  tasted  the  water.  How 
did  it  get  filled  up  ?" 

*'  Neglect,  sir.  Some 
rubbish  got  in,  then  part  of 
the  surrounding  soil ;  and 
as  it  was  not  cleared  out  at 
once  it  got  worse  and  worse, 
till  it  is,  as  you  see  it,  quite 
choked  up.  I  wonder  if 
there  is  any  water  at  the 
bottom  ?  *' 


These  last  words  set  me 
thinking :  "  I  wonder  if 
there  is  any  water  at  the 
bottom?"  I  thought  how 
much  this  old  well  was  like 
some  Christians.  The  Lord 
Jesus  spoke  of  the  life  he 
gives  to  the  believer  as  "  a 
well  of  water "  unto  him 
(John  iv.  14),  but  are  there 
not  many,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  Christians,  in  whom  we 
do  not  see  any  water,  and 
of  whom  we  can  say,  as  of 
this  old  well,  *•  I  wonder  if 
there  is  any  water  at  the 
bottom  ?" 

A   GOOD    EXAMPLE. 

A  heathen  king,  who  had 
been  for  years  confirmed  in 
the  sin  of  drunkenness  by 
the  evil  practices  of  white 
men  on  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  had  been  led  to 
forsake  this  dreadful  habit. 
He  said  to  a  missionary : 
"  Suppose  you  put  four 
thousand  dollars  in  one 
hand,  and  a  glass  of  rum 
in  the  other ;  you  say,  you 
drink  this  rum,  and  I  give 
you  this  money.  I  no  drink 
it.  You  say,  you  kill  me.  I 
no  drink  it. 
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I'm  a      lit  -  tie      pilgrim,  And  a  stranger  here ; 


$ 


% 


tt^t^t^ 


Tho'this  world     is      pleasant,  Sin  is  always  near. 


Jesus  loves  our  pilgrim  band,  He  will  lead  us  by  the  hand) 

Ml, — I. 


Si=lW!dt^ 


^-jj^]"  J  I    V>  TJ"  I   d  IF 

^j^4=^fei  I  3 II 


Lead  us  to  the    better  land,  Happy  home  on  high. 


Mine's  a  better  country, 
"Where  there  is  no  sin ; 

Where  the  tones  of  sorrow 
Never  enter  in. 

Chorus — Jesus  loves,  &o. 

But  a  little  pilgrim 

Must  have  garments  clean. 
Ere  he'd  wear  the  white  robe. 

And  with  Christ  be  seen. 
Chorus — Jesus  loves,  &0. 

Jesus,  hear  and  save  me ; 

Teach  me  to  obey ; 
Holy  Spirit,  guide  me 

In  the  heavenly  way. 

Chorus — Jesus  loTeSy  &o» 

I'm  a  little  pilgrim, 

And  a  stranger  here, 
3ut  my  home  in  heaven 

Cometh  ever  near. 

C^ruf— Jesus  loves,  &«• 
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THE  FIRST  PRAYER. 

BY    MAY    MARSTON. 

When  the  young  mother  first  kneels  down 
With  the  child  that  God  hath  given. 

In  silence  angels  bow  their  heads 
To  catch  the  words  in  heaven. 

**  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep," 

Is  all  the  prayer  they  hear ; 
Then  silently  they  lift  their  heads. 

And  earthward  drop  a  tear. 

'Tis  all  the  little  one  can  learn. 

All  she  can  teath  it  now : 
'Twill  cling  to  it  in  after  years 

When  shadows  mark  its  brow. 

'Twas  the  very  first  I  ever  learned. 

And  I  shall  not  forget  .- 
Although  I  am  a  woman  now. 

That  prayer  I'm  saying  yet. 

My  mother's  voice !  I  hear  it  still 

Repeating  word  for  word. 
Perhaps  she  hears  me  from  on  high. 

As  in  those  days  she  heard. 

Perhaps,  when  I  kneel  down  to  pray. 

As  an  angel  she  is  there. 
Waiting  to  see  if  I  will  think 

To  say  that  little  prayer. 

"  Our  Father  "was  too  hard  at  first. 

For  infant  lips  to  learn , 
But  just  as  soon  as  she  thought  best 

That  prayer  cime  next  in  turn. 
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I  am  very  sure,  while  here  on  earth. 

That  angels  come  each  day. 
And  carry  up  to  the  great  white  throne 

All  that  we  think  and  say. 

Aud  v^hen  the  day  is  past  and  gone. 

And  they  return  to  heaven, 
I'm  sure  our  loved  ones  meet  them  there 

To  ask  what  we  have  given. 

Then  don't  forget  to  say  your  prayers. 

The  first  with  all  the  rest : 
Perhaps  the  one  who  taught  you  that 

Now  dwells  among  the  blest. 


-o- 


WHAT  IS  EARTH  ? 

What  is  earth,  sexton  ?    A  place  to  dig  graves. 
What  is  earth,  rich  man  ?     A  place  to  work  slaves. 
What  is  earth,  graybeard  ?     A  place  to  grow  old. 
What  is  earth,  miser  ?     A  place  to  dig  gold. 
What  is  earth,  school-boy  ?    A  place  for  my  play. 
What  is  earth,  maiden  ?    A  place  to  be  gay. 
What  is  earth,  seamstress  ?    A  place  where  I  weep. 
What  is  earth,  sluggard  ?    A  good  place  to  sleep. 
What  is  earth,  soldier?    A  place  for  a  battle. 
What  is  earth,  herdsman  ?    A  place  to  raise  cattle. 
What  is  earth,  widow  ?     A  place  of  true  sorrow. 
What  is  earth,  tradesman  ?     I'll  tell  you  to-morrow. 
What  is  earth,  sick  man  ?    *Tis  nothing  to  me. 
What  is  earth,  sailor  ?    My  home  is  the  sea. 
What  is  earth,  statesman  ?    A  place  to  win  fame. 
What  is  earth,  author  ?     I'll  write  there  my  name. 
What  is  earth,  monarch  ?    For  my  realm  it  is  given. 
Whal  is  earth.  Christian  ?    The  passage  to  heaven. 


See, 


a  Becket 


HE  city  of  Canterbury  is  a  very  ancier 
one,  and  it  ii  often  mentioned  in  the  hi: 
tory  of  our  country.  It  was  a  place  i 
importance  even  before  the  Roman  In 
vasion.  It  was  early  occupied  by  th 
Saxons,  by  whom  it  was  named  "Cani 
wara-byrig,"  or.  Town  of  the  Kentis 
Men.  At  this  time  the  Cathedral  wa 
founded  by  the  Roman  missionary  S 
iterbury  was  then  made  the  seat  of  th 
and  Augustine  the  first  Archbisho[ 
commenced,  but  not  completed,  durin 
was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Thoma 
:,  then  Archbishop,  who  was  afterwards  can onizec 
or  made  s  saint  to  be  worshipped.  He  had  a  splendi 
shrine  erected  to  his  honour.  From  that  time  Canterbur 
attra.cted  pilgrims  in  large  numbers  from  all  parts  of  Chiii 
tendom,  many  of  whom  worshipped  at  a-Beckett's  shrine 
and  their  rich  offerings  contributed,  greatly,  both  to  th 
prosperity  of  the  city,  and  the  wealth  of  the  church.  Tti 
Cathedral  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  r 
England'  The  whole  structure  is  so  linely  proportionMi 
and  its  parts  so  exquisitely  disposed  and  combined,  (ba 
notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  styles  exhibited,  th 
impression  produced  ia  harmonious  and  grand.  The  build 
ing  has  theformof  adoublecross,  with  a  high  and  massivi 
but  elegant  tower,  with  two  smaller  ones  at  the  west  ent 
In  St.  Andrew's  chapel  are  kept  the  ancient  charters  an 
grantsof  lands,some  of  them  signed  with  a  cross  by  tl 
Saxon  kings,  a  thousand  years  ago,  because  they  could  ni 
write  theirnames.  Here  are  no  fewer  than  ten  tombs 
Archbishops,  one  of  them  the  original  tomb  of  St.  Thoma 
o  which  Henry  II  came  barefoot  to  do  penance,  and  whe 
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Louis  VII.  of  France  watched  a  whole  night.  The  entire 
length  of  the  Cathedral  is  five-hundred  and  fourteen  feet. 
But  we  can  give  no^idea  of  its  beauty  and  grandeur  in  a 
short  space  like  this.  But  however  grand  it  may  be  as  a 
church,  yet  the  heart  of  a  humble,  loving,  and  active  child 
of  God  is  a  more  acceptable  temple  for  Him  to  reign  in. 
Of  such  a  heart  He  has  said, — "  This  is  My  rest,  and  here 
will  I  dwell."  T.  J.  B 


W^t  ®r0aa  ^ffg. 


^HEY  had  all  gone  away  that  day.  I  was 
alone  and  sad  ;  very  sad  and  lonely  I  felt. 
I  was  looking  around  on  the  shadows  tha'' 
seemed  deepening  and  darkening;  and 
beheld  not  the  sunlight  bright  and  broken 
that  lay  at  my  feet. 

And  thus  it   is.     How  often   comes    a 
murmur,  when  we  should  be  careful  for 
nothing,  but  with  prayer,    supplication, 
and  thanksgiving,  make  our  requests  known  unto   God. 

At  once  there  broke  up^ti  the  stillness,  the  dearest,  sweet- 
est strains  of  music — so  mild  and  winning  that  it  startled 
me.  In  a  moment  I  knew  what  it  was.  It  was  only  an 
organ  boy  in  the  streets.  I  did  not  look  out,  but  taking 
a  few  pieces  of  silver  in  my  hand,  went  to  the  door ;  he  stood 
close  by  the  step.  What  a  pale,  sad  face  met  mine,  and 
the  large  mournful  eyes  thanked  me  more  than  his  broken 
Italian  could  I 

I  went  in  and  closed  the  door.  He  continued  playing 
piece  after  piece  skilfully,  with  a.  master  hand,  as  if  in  gra- 
titude for  what  I  had  given  him.  The  sad,  sweet  face,  and 
the  forsaken  look,  haunted  me. 

It  was  only  an  organ  boy.    How  often  1  had  heard  the 
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words  said^  coupled  with  feelings  of  disdain.  But  even  a 
organ  boy  might  have  a  loving  mother,  a  gentle  sister,  po< 
and  dependent  perhaps.  I  had  given  him  some  coin,  an 
that  was  all  that  I  could  do — no,  not  all.  He  might  I 
hungry.  I  laid  some  slices  of  cake  upon  a  plate,  and  as 
passed  the  table  took  up  the  first  tract  that  presented  itsel 
and  placed  it  with  them.  He  might  need  the  bread  of  lift 
I  opened  the  door  and  laid  the  plate  upon  the  step 
What  a  look  he  gave  me.  And  the  tears  came  into  h 
dark,  wistful  eyes  in  answer  to  my  own  sad  smile. 

I  went  in,  and  kneeled  down  by  the  window,  and  looke 
through  the  closed  blind  to  observe  him.  And  a  praye 
was  in  my  heart  and  on  my  lips  that  the  little  tract — "  Ho 
to  Lccome  a  Christian  " — might  be  owned  and  blessed  < 
God.  I  knew  I  had  given  it  for  Christ's  sake.  I  watche 
him  to  see  if  he  would  take  those  dear  words  of  truth  wit 
him.  He  did.  And  how  I  hoped  and  prayed  that  I 
would  have  them  read  to  him,  that  they  might  live  in  h 
soul  the  voice  of  eternal  life. 

The  stranger  boy  went  his  way  and  I  mine.  Man 
shadowa  often  came  up  in  my  pathway  5  many  trials  wei 
meted  out  to  me,  and  all  this  was  forgotten.  And  was 
remembered  ?  And  now,  I  think,  I  know,  it  is  a  cherishe 
thing,  a  blessed  thought,  to  feel  that  we  have  a  place  in  th 
heart  of  another,  though  that  heart  be  lowly  and  alone;  t 
know  that  we  have  done  deeds  of  mercy,  and  that  we  ar 
remembered  in  prayer ;  that  there  are  those  who  plead  fo 
us  at  the  throne  of  grace.  It  is  a  beautiful,  a  blessed  Ic 
gacy.     Life  and  love  have  made  it  precious,  priceless. 

Time  passed  on,  and  then  came  the  dreadful  war,  wit! 
all  its  dread  accompaniments  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  J 
few  months  since,  while  on  a  journey,  I  went  with  som 
friends  to  visit  one  of  the  hospitals  of  the  sick  and  wouiide<i 
How  sad  it  was ! — the  bleeding  hearts  and  broken  hopes 
and  the  silent  struggle  with  suffering;    I   inwardly  pray© 
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He,  to  whom  all  power  is  given,  might  be  in  their  midst 
Ip  and  to  heal  them. 

e  Physician  stood  silently  counting  the  faint  pulses  of 
irho  lay  on  a  cot  lower  than  the  rest,  but  with  pillows 
;lean  coverings.  His  face]  was  youthful,  but  oh  !  so 
1  and  white^  and  sunken  !  His  eyes  were  closed,  and 
ark,  damp  hair,  was  pushed  carelessly  back  from  a 
brow,  as  clear  as  marble. 

ngered  a  moment.  The  face  s  trangely  attracted  me ; 
:hen  I  passed  on  with  the  rest — a  few  steps  only,  for  I 
aint  and  sick,  and  leaned  against  a  pillar  for  support, 
fully,  kindly,  the  physician  laid  back  the  almost  lifeless 
,  gently  arranged  the  pillows,  and  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
jd  away  to  other  places  and  faces. 
le  dying  one  slept.  Still  and  motionless  he  lay  there, 
a  light,  holy  and  beautiful,  trembled  softly  over  the 
i  features.  A  step  passed  me.  I  could  not  leave  the 
I  only  shrank  back  farther  among  the  shadows.  It 
the  man  of  God  that  came  and  stooped  over  that  smit- 
brm.  How  sweetly  that  sufferer  slept.  It  must  be  his 
sleep  on  earth. 

ore  than  once  the  chaplain  bent  his  face  down  to  see  if 
►reathed,  and  laid  his  hand  lightly,  lingeringly  on  the 
forehead.  And  then  he  awoke.  There  was  a  long 
bled  sigh,  as  if  the  spirit  was  unwilling  to  come  back  to 
1 ;  and  the  large  dark  eyes  looked  up  as  from  a  great 
ince. 

\m  I  dying  now  ?" 

caught  every  word.     It  seemed  so  like  some  dear  music- 
n  that  I  had  heard,  that  I  could  not  wholly  recall. 
le  minister  had  stood  looking  pityingly  upon  him. 
Do  not  fear  to  tell  me.     I  am  almost  ready." 
lat  voice — it  must  be  some    half-forgotten  dream  I  was 
ig  to  trace  out. 

do  not  know,  dear  brother ;    it  may  be.     But  have  you 
d  the  Saviour  of  sinners?     Is  Jesus  indeed  precious? 


X 
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"  O  yes,  yes,  I  have  just  seen  Him — I  am  not  wander 
— I  will  tell  you  directly  before  I  go.** 

"  Have  you  a  mother,  my  brother  ?  What  can  I  do 
you?"    The  minister  could  scarcely  speak  from  emotion 

"  Yes  sir,  but  not  here." 

The  chaplain  answered,  '*  And  what  shall  I  say  to  \ 
I  will  write  whatever  you  wish  me  to.*' 

**  Thank  you  sir.  But  I  will  see  her  first.  I  will  see 
soon.     She  is  in  heaven." 

What  a  holy  light  flashed  up  from  that  deep,  dark  eye 

"  But  I  have  a  little  sister.  It  is  almost  all  that  I  h 
of  earth.  If  you  would  send  some  trifles  to  her,  if  3 
would  pray  for  her  :  she  will  be  all  alone — a  stranger  inde 
But — I  have  given  her  to  God.  She  will  be  safe  — 1 
wont  you  pray  for  her  ?  And  if  you  will  but  send 
these " 

With  a  trembling  hand,  he  took  from  beneath  his  pill 
a  purse  with  a  few  pieces  of  gold,  a  Bible,  a  picture,  a 
an  almost  worn-out  little  book  of  but  few  pages,  Th< 
were  blood  drops  upon  it. 

"  And  this  has  saved  me — has  saved  my  dear  mothc 
with  the  divine  blessing  it  has  saved  us  both.  It  was  lo 
years  ago.  I  was  but  a  poor  organ  boy,  with  a  sick  motl 
and  infant  sister  to  do  for.  We  were  so  destitute — and 
kind  lady  gave  me  this  little  book.  And  how  glad  i 
mother  was  when  I  read  it  all  over  to  her.  No  one  befc 
had  ever  given  us  anything  to  tell  us  the  way  of  salvatic 
And  I  have  prayed  for  her  every  day — and  my  moth 
prayed  for  her.  And  I  have  wished — I  have  asked  God 
I  might  not  see  her — just  to  thank  her — ^just  to  tell  her 
all  the  good  her  little  gift  has  done.  And  tell  her,  thus  2 
ways  to  cast  her  bread  upon  the  waters,  thus  to  lend  to  tl 
Lord.  O  blessed  indeed  is  the  cup  of  cold  water  given  1 
fainting  dying  ones !" 

Noiselessly  I  advanced  among  the  shadows,  with  n 
hands  tightened  over  my  hushed  heart,  and  listened. — ^Tl 
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dreamy  eyes  were  closed ;  the  low  words  were  but 
ered,  yet  I  heard  them  all. 

had  a  dream  just  now — such  a  beautiful,  blessed 
1.  I  stood,  a  weary  pilgrim,  before  the  heavenly  gates, 
rd  the  angels'  songs  within,  so  glad,  so  joyous,  I  can- 
*scribe  them.  They  are  too  blessed  for  earth.  And 
I  passed  in.  O  what  a  glorious  place !  Spirit  words 
only  describe  it ;  the  earthly  has  no  language  that 
ell  of  the  transcendent  greatness  and  blessedness  of 
>lace  of  infinite  love." 

met  the  angels  that  smiled  so  sweetly  upon  me,  at 
step.  But  I  wanted  to  see  my  Saviour — I  wanted  to 
y  mother.     It  was  not  long.     She  was  very   near  to 

I  saw  them  both.  And  then  I  was  thinking  of  one 
that  I  wished  to  see.  But  I  did  not  know  that  she  had 
yet.  And  I  heard  the  gates  open.  And  I  saw  her 
among  the  angel  throng  gathered  there.  1  knew  it. 
vas  the  one  that  gave  me  this  book.  O  how  I  wanted 
to  her,  and  tell  her  what  a  blessed  work  she  had  done. 
:ed  up  to  Him*  He  must  have  known  what  was  in  my 
,  for  He  said,  "  Yes.**  I  stood  by  her  side,  and  held 
and  in  mine.  Through  the  long,  wide  spaces  of  hea- 
led her  on.  We  stood  before  the  Saviour.  He  had 
ling  crown  in  His  hand,  with  very  many  glorious  stars 
n  it.    -She  knelt  before   Him.      He  laid  it  upon  her 

But  mine— mine  it  was  to  meet  her  as  she  entered 
sn,  and  lead  her  to  Jesus.  But — it  was  only  a  dream." 
broken  sob  betrayed  my  presence.  I  stood  over  the 
r  youth*  My  tears  fell  fast  upon  his  cold,  white  face* 
e  dark,  mournful  eyes  looked  up.  He  knew  me.  He 
no  power  to  move.  Only  the  stiffened  lips  whispered 
ly,  wearily : 

Mow  I  know  that  Jesus  heareth  my  prayer.  And  now, 
ly  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  my  eyes  have  seen  thy 
.tion.      Perhaps  I  shall  be  the  first  to  meet  you  as  you 
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Sister,  brother.  Christian  friend,  what  a  little  thing  it 
to  give  a  few  printed  pages,  and  yet,  with  prayer,  and  I 
divine  blessing,  how  much  good  they  may  do-  Oh,  I  w 
we  would  all  remember  thus  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  tn 
and  grace  everywhere;  thus  to  cast  our  bread  upon  1 
waters  j  thus  to  give  the  cup  of  cold  water  ;  thus  to  le 
the  Lord.— M.  F.  A.— Band  of  Hope  Rn'iew. 


%\t  Si&ut  iflcr. 


NE  cold  winter's  night,  a  poor,  sbiverir 
half-starved  child  was  drawn  to  the  sU 
of  a  large  house  by  the  freqaent  openi 
and  shutting  of  the  front  door.  Evi 
time  it  opened,  happy  voices  were  hea 
and  a  flood  of  light  streamed  into  t 
street.  Every  now  and  then  people  r. 
up  the  steps,  the  door  flew  open,  a 
they  entered  to  the  beautiful  light  a 
the  happy  voices  within.  The  child  look 
wistfully  up  to  the  great  house.  "  Might  there  not  be  nx 
for  her  there  I"  she  thought.  She  ventured  up  the  ste| 
and  sank  we:irily  down  on  the  cold  stone,  and  listened 
the  soft  music  that  stole  upon  her  ear,  and  she  blindly  wt 
dered  if  heaven  were  there. 

Oh  I  would  not  that  door  open  and  let  htr  in  i  She  wati 
ed  the  door,  and  wished  and  waited,  and  waited  and  wc 
dered,  and  wished  and  watched. 

"  Would  the  door  open  at  her  knock  ?" 
At  last  she  knocked.     What  answer  i    A  rough  w 
said,  "  Be  off  1"    Two  people  brushed  past  her,  and  as 
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door  opened  wide  to  them,  the  sight  of  the  beautiful   light 

filled  her  with  desire,  and  she  strove  to  follow  after. 

**  No  room  for  you   here,"  cried  the  voice,  and  a  rough 

grasp  shoved  her  back  into  the  pitiless  night,  and  she   ran 

shivering  and  frightened  down  the  dark,  frozen  street. 
That  night   a  policeman  found  a  child  by  the  roadside 

perishing  with  hunger  and  cold.     Poor  thing,  was  there  no 

friendly  door  for  her  ? 

Yes,  one,  the  best  of  all  the  world — better  than  the   great 
house  door,  better  than  kitchen  or  parlour  door,  better  than 

cottage  or  palace  door,  and  whoever  knocks  will  never 
knock  in  vain.  It  opens  as  quickly  to  the  faint  knock  of 
the  humblest  child,  as  to  a  king  from  his  throne.  It  says, 
**  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened."  Do  not  be  afraid ;  you 
will  not  be  rudely  sent  away ;  only  knock.  This  door  is 
Jesus  Christ.  He  tells  us,  "I  am  the  door."  Through 
Him  we  enter  into  the  beautiful  light  of  our  sins  forgiven. 
Through  Him  we  come  to  the  happy  voices  of  hope,  love, 
and  joy,  and  all  good.     Through  Him  we  go  to  heaven. 

There  is  no  other  door  for  us,  my  children,  out  from  this 
cold,  dark  world  of  sin. 

Jesus  Christ  came  to  save  us.  He  has  suffered  for  us ;  he 
has  borne  our  punishment ;  he  has  pleaded  in  our  behalf, 
and  has  opened  a  home  for  us  in  heaven.  Go  to  him,  pray 
to  him,  believe  in  him,  and  love  him.  This  is  the  way  to 
enter  the  open  door  of  his  great  and  blessed  salvation. — 
ChilcTs'  Paper, 


TRUE  REPENTANCE. 

True  repentance  consists  in  the  heart  being  broken  for  sin, 
and  broken  from  sin.  Some  often  repent,  yet  never  reform  : 
they  resemble  a  man  travelling  a  dangerous  path,  who  fre- 
quently starts  and  stops,  but  never  turns  haic\^,-^  Thornton. 


rs^NE  of  our  trials,  in  leaving  China,  was  rt 
'faS?  we  [must  leave  one  who  had  been  in  c 
employ  for  eight  years,  unconvertt 
Ingo,  as  we  called  him,  was  gready  ; 
tached  to  us,  and  we  to  him.  He  w 
ever  faithful  in  his  work.  He,  indee 
seemed  very  near  to  us.  He  had  enter 
our  [mission  when  a  mere  boy,  and  h 
grown  op  in  the  midst  of  Christian  i 
struction.  Our  last  mail  brings  us  tidings  of  his  conve 
sionjand  baplism,  and  of  a  great  and  terrible  trial  th 
came  to  him  immediately  afterward.  It  is  one  phase 
Chinese  law  that  if  a  man  dies  in  debt,  any  brother  of  I 
may  be  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  tortured  lo  mal 
him  pay  his  debts.  If  he  has  not  the  money,  he  may  nev 
leave  the  prison  alive-  Ingo  was  the  youngest  of  a  lat] 
family  of  boys.  His  eldest  brother  was  a.  carpenter,  at  oi 
time  in  very  prosperous  circumstances.  Dr.  Wentwort 
when  in  China,  sent  to  the  United  States,  and  boughtca 
penter's  tools  for  him,  and  gave  him  some  instruction  as 
the  building  of  foreign  houses.  He  became  an  excelle 
workman,  and  had  all  he  could  do,  with  two  or  three  hu 
dred  men  in  his  employ.  He  built  many  of  the  elegant  r 
stdences  of  our  American  and  English  merchants,, and  I 
houses  of  our  mission.  This  poor  man  got  into  trouble,  h 
partner  cheated  him  out  of  a  very  large  amount  of  mone 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to  pay  his  workmen,  t 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  lay  many  weary  monll 
and  died. 

But  a  few  nights  after  his  conversion,  Ingo  was  to 
from  his  bed,  and  carried  off  to  prison  for  his  brothei 
debts.    While  his  arrest  for  his  brother's  debts  would 
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according  to  Chinese  law,  according  to  our  treaty  the  au- 
thorities cannot  arrest  any  one  in  our  employ,  except  through 
our  Consul.    Our  friends,  when  they  found  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  at  once  set  about  devising  means  to  deliver  him. 
Our  letter  says, — **  Mr.  Sites  and  Mr.  Plumb  went  to  see 
our  Consul,  Mr.  De  Lane.     He  said  that  by  treaty  our  ser- 
vants could  not  be  arrested,  even  as  criminals,  excepting 
through  the  Consul.     Mr.  De  Lane  said  he  would  send  a 
a  dispatch  to  the  Chinese  officials  early  the  next  morning, 
stating  this  fact,  and  asking  for  Ingo's  release.     On  Satur- 
day, we  learned  that  he  had  been  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  police  or  constables,  who  were  to  take  him  to  a  distant 
city  (Tiong-loh).     On  Monday  morning,  the  Consul  sent  in 
his  card,  desiring  to  know  whether  his  despatch  of  Satur- 
day was  going  to  receive  an  answer.     They  replied  that  all 
of  the  Chinese  officials  would  call  upon  the  Consul  the  next 
day,  and  discuss  the  matter  fully  with   him.     On   Monday 
evening,  we  learned  that  on  Sunday,  about  dark,  the  order 
sending  him  away  had  been  countermanded,  and  he  had 
been  brought  out   from  the  wet,  muddy  hole,  reeking  with 
filth,  and  given  a  better  place,  and  a  bed  to  lie  down  upon. 
Up  to  this  time,  he  had  been  loaded  with  chains  on  his 
neck,  wrists,  and  ankles,  and  tied  up  in  a  most  torturing 
manner  many  times.     This  was  done  by  the  constables  who 
had  him  in  charge,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  extort 
money  from  him.     Tuesday  morning,  a  man  came  who  had 
seen  Ingo  in  the  same  place  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning.    It 
is  well  to  remember  this,  and  compare  it  with  the  statement 
of  the  high  officials. 

They  called,  as  they  proposed,  in  state.  They  acknow- 
ledged that  they  ought  not  to  haye  arrested  him  as  they  did. 
They  assured  the  Consul  that  he  was  well — indeed,  most 
kindly  treated ;  that  they  had  already  sent  him  off  to  Tiong- 
loh,  and  that  when  they  had  made  him  sign  some  papers 
there,  disposing  of  his  property,  he  would  be  returned  to  us. 
Perhaps  it  would  require  fifteen  days  to  attend  to  the  busi- 
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ness.  Mr.  Sites  replied  :  "  Mr.  De  Lane,  he  is  not  sent  ( 
at  all.  He  is  used  and  tortured  in  all  respects  as  a  crin 
nal,  and  if  he  is  used  in  the  same  way  longer,  he  will  nev 
return  to  us  alive." 

Mr.  De  Lane  looked  astonished  and  angry,  and  exclaii 
ed  :  "  They  have  deceived  me,"  After  further  talk,  he  sa 
that  he  would  make  out  another  dispatch  and  send  it  it 
mediately,  and  would  press  heavily  upon  their  having  d 
ceived  him.  To  make  sure  that  there  was  no  mistake  aboi 
Ingo*s  still  being  in  the  city,  we  sent  in  a  messenger,  wl 
fcund  him  still  there.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  instea 
of  sending  a  dispatch,  which  could  be  evaded,  Mr.  E 
Lane  should  go  directly  to  the  official's  office  in  the  city- 
Mr.  Doollttle,  author  of  Social  Life  among  the  China 
going  with  him  as  interpreter. 

Early  on  Wednesday  morning,  Mr.  De  Lane  sent  ii 
^king  for  an  interview  that  day,  and  obtained  it.  Mr.  I 
Lane,  the  Consul,  said  : 

**  You  deceived  me  yesterday,  so  I  have  come  in  pers< 
to-day  to  get  the  man." 

They  answered : 

*'  Oh  !  you^cannot  get  him ;  he  has  passed  out  of  0 
hands ! " 

Mr.  De  Lane  replied  : 

**  But  I  must  have  him,  and  if  you  cannot  get  him,  I  \j 
go  and  get  him  myself.** 

Here  they  all  raised  a  loud  laugh,  but  Mr.  De  La 
looked  stern  and  determined. 

"  Well,"  said  one,  "  we  don't  care  for  this  man ;  all  ' 
want  is  the  money.  You  get  one  of  the  other  brothers  1 
us,  and  you  may  have  this  one  ! " 

Mr.  De  Lane  replied  : 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  brothers  ;  you  m 
take  them  all  as  fast  as  you  can  get  them." 

Then  they  insisted  that  they  must  have  Info's  signati 
to  some  papers  at  Tiong-loh.     Mr,  De  I-*ane  said  : 
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**  If  you  insist,  he  cannot  go  as  a  criminal.  Give  him  to 
me,  and  I  will  send  a  man  to  go  and  return  with  him." 

These  high  officials,  who  had  most  solemnly  declared, 
over  and  over  again,  that  Ingo  was  not  now  in  their  hands, 
sent  out  and  brought  him  in  to  them.  After  some  questions 
to  him  by  Mr.  Doolittle,  before  them  all,  as  to  his  treat- 
ment, they  put  him  into  a  chair  and  brought  him  home  in 
triumph.  We  all  cried  with  joy  when  we  saw  him.  But, 
oh  !  how  dirty  and  distressed  he  did  look  !  The  next  day 
he  and  his  wife  came  to  thank  us  ;  they  also  called  on  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Doolittle,  and  the  Consul  and  his  wife,  earnestly 
thanking  them  for  their  efforts  to  release  him.  He  was 
quite  lame  when  he  first  came  back,  but  he  is  now  looking 
quite  himself  again.  He  said  that  when  he  prayed  in  the 
prison,  those  who  had  him  in  charge  said  :  *'  He  is  crazy  ; 
we  must  tie  him  up  tighter." 

I  have  thus  entered  into  the  details  of  this  sad  story,  to 
show  the  injustice  of  Chinese  laws,  and  the  utter  cruelty  and 
want  of  truthfulness  of  Chinese  officials.  These  Chinese 
officials, — the  highest  mandarins  in  that  city  of  600,000  peo- 
ple,— did  not  feel  the  least  shame  in  proving  themselves  that 
they  lied.  There  are  some  people  in  this  country  who  are 
wont  to  speak  in  words  of  praise  of  Chinese  law  and  go- 
vernment. Such  people  know  not  of  what  they  speak,  for 
the  truth  is  that  the  Chinese  Government  is  one  of  the 
greatest  systems  of  oppression  ever  concocted. 

From  Pekin,  we  have  direct  information  confirming  al- 
most every  item  of  the  telegram,  stating  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  Government  to  all  mission  work. 

**  A  new  code  of  regulations  has  just  been  adopted  at  the 
Tsung-li-yamen  for  the  better  government  of  native  Chris- 
tian's. A  copy  has  been  sent  to  the  different  legations,  the 
principal  feature  being  that  Christians  shall  be  enrolled  and 
placed  under  a  special  officer ;"  which  means  simply  that  a 
man  shall  be  placed  over  them  to  "  squeeze  "  and  persecute 
them. — New  York  Methodist. 


^tuTpn  ao&  i^is  flwlr  ^(filir. 


HE  name  of  Bunyan  will  bring  to  the  mind 
of  most  of  our  readers,  the  remembrance 
of  much  pleasure  on  reading  that  delight- 
ful faoolc,  "The  Pilgrims  Progress,"  writ- 
ten by  him.  But  while  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  book  he  wrote,  we  aro 
probably,  not  so  well  acquainted  with  hii 
life.  When  we  read  and  study  a  book 
we  should  desire  to  know  about  him  who 
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wrote  the  book,  and  study  him  too.  Bunyan  was  born  at 
Elstow^  near  Bedford,  in  1628.  In  his  early  life  he  was  a 
wild  and  wicked  man  :  but  every  now  and  then,  in  his  quiet 
moments,  he  had  serious  thoughts  about  his  sinful  life,  and 
what  it  might  lead  him  to  it  he  continued  as  he  was.  His 
wife  was  a  plain,  and  pious  woman,  and  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence over  him.  His  marriage  was  the  turning  point  of 
his  life ;  though  he  sometimes  still  broke  out  into  great  ex- 
cesses of  wickedness,  yet  the  Spirit  of  God  never  seemed  to 
leave  him,  and  he  was  gradually  led  to  see  himself  a  great 
sinner ,*»to  repent  of  hb  sins,  and  to  believe  on  Jesus  Christ, 
and  then  become  a  happy  and  earnest  child  of  God.  Af- 
ter this  he  was  always  full  of  zeal  and  courage  in  working 
with  all  his  might  in  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
trying  to  bring  sinners  to  God. 

As  the  times  in  which  he  lived  were  very  unfavourable  to 
the  spread  of  religion,  he  had  much  trouble  on  account  of 
his  earnest  Christianity,  and  at  length  his  enemies  put  him 
into  prison.  Yet  even  in  prison  he  could  not  be  idle ;  be- 
sides thoroughly  studying  Luther  on  the  Galatians, 
Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  his  Bible,  he  wrote  the  first 
part  of  his  ''  Pilgrim's  Progress."  He  was  also  in  the  hab- 
it of  making  stay-laces  with  his  blind  daughter,  and  selling 
them  at  the  door  of  his  prison,  to  passers  by,  for  the  sup- 
port of  kis  family.  Thus  we  find  him  diligent  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  Barlow,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  has  had  the  credit  of  liberating  him,  but  this  is  in- 
correct :  it  was  brought  about  through  a  religious  and  po- 
litical agitation,  which  resulted  in  the  release  of  the  Qua- 
kers and  many  other  sufferers.  After  his  liberation,  he 
preached  in  many  places,  amongst  others  in  Zoar  chapel, 
Southwark,  London.  He  died  in  August  1688,  aged  sixty 
years,  and  his  tomb  is  to  be  seen  in  Bunhill  Fields  Ceme- 
tery, City  Road,  London.  We  would  earnestly  recommend 
our  young  friends  to  read  his  biography  very  carefully,  and 
strive  to  imiUte  him  in  his  love  to  God,   his   holy  life  after 
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his  conversion,  his  earnest  and  untiring  efforts  to  dogood, 
and  his  undaunted  bravery  in  the  service  of  his  God.— 
T.  J.  B. 


'\t  "^Imsmi  ?Eag. 


After  di 


r.  ER  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
all  her  paths  are  peace,"  says  the  in- 
spired Word.  Whose  ways  }  Not  the 
ways  of  sin  ;  not  the  paths  of  a  wicked 
world,  but  the  paths  of  Wisdom.  Her 
way  is  a  pleasant  way.  What  makes 
a  way  pleasant  i 

One  thingf  is  a  good  guide,  A  few 
years  ago  a  traveller  stopped  at  one  of 
the  hotels  at  the  White  Mountains, 
said  he  wanted  to  climb  the  mountains, 
and  spend  the  night  on  the  top.  There  is  a  strong  stone 
house  on  the  highest  peak,  pinned  to  the  rocks  by  iron  gir- 
ders, called  the  Tip-top  house,  where  you  can  see  one  of 
the  broadest  landscapes  in  the  world  ;  and  if  you  pass  the 
night  there,  a  most  glorious  sunset  and  sunrise. 
"  You'll  need  a  guide,"  said  the  hotel-keeper. 
"  No,"  said  the  traveller,  "  I  can  pick  out  my  own  way 
alone." 

"  If  night  should  overtake  you  in  the  passes,  you  are  like- 
ly to  get  bewildered  j  and  if  you  don't  reach  the  house, 
you'll  perish  with  the  cold,"  said  hotel-keeper. 

"  Trust  me,  I  shall  reach  the  Tip-top  before  sunset,"  said 
the  gentleman,  taking  his  cane  and  starting  off.  "  I'll  be 
my  own  guide." 

QHe  did  not  return  the  next  day,  or  the  next,  or  the  next, 
and  the  hotel-keeper  thought  he  might  have  found  and 
joined  a  company  on  the  summit  from  the  other  side  of  the 
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mountains^  and  gone  back  with  them.  At  last  letters  from 
his  friends  came,  inquiring  his  whereabouts.  It  was  evident 
then  that  he  had  never  reached  home.  Was  he  lost  among 
the  mountains  ?  Search  was  made  for  the  missing  man, 
but  no  clue  to  him  was  found.  Was  he  devoured  by  wolves? 
Was  he  precipitated  down  some  deep  ravine,  where  the 
boldest  hunter  never  ventured  ?  The  next  year,  a  party 
climbing  round  the  dreary  summit,  stumbled  over  a  dead 
body  lying  among  the  rocks.  It  was  the  poor  missing 
traveller.  He  had  nearly  reached  the  top,  when  losing  his 
way,  and  unable  to  find  it  without  a  proper  guide,  he  must 
have  wandered  off,  and  perished  with  fatigue  and  cold. 

The  **  pleasant  way  "  is  provided  with  a  good  guide ;  that 
guide  is  the  Bible.  It  knows  where  danger  lies,  and  tells 
you  how  to  avoid  it.  When  the  path  is  narrowest,  it  points 
you  where  to  step  and  find  sure  footing.  It  lifts  you  up 
the  steep  places,  and  brings  you  safely  along.  It  does  not 
carry  you  almost  there,  and  then  leave  you  to  take  your 
chance  of  getting  through.  It  stands  by  you  till  the  end, 
and  if  you  follow  it,  you  will  never y  7z<?T;^r  perish. 

Another  thing  which  makes  a  way  pleasant  is  good  com" 
party.  That,  I  am  sure,  is  to  be  found  in  Wisdom's  ways. 
Here  are  the  angels.  These  are  "  ministering  spirits  ;'* 
and  though  they  do  not  talk  to  us,  they  are  ever  doing 
something  to  make  the  way  more  pleasant.  There  is  the 
sweet  society  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  always  speaking  precious 
words  of  comfort  and  counsel.  And  lest  we  should  feel 
lonely  and  get  afraid  of  being  left,  for  some  stray  off  from 
the  "  pleasant  way,"  He  whispers,  *'  I  will  never  leave  thee, 
nor  forsake  thee."  Then  there  are  Peace,  and  Faith,  and 
Joy,  and  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Humility,  who  are  always 
where  Jesus  is ;  so  that  if  we  have  His  company,  we  are 
sure  of  theirs  ;  and  more  delightful  society  cannot  be  found 
on  earth.  It  is  a  taste  of  heaven.  Arid  God  himself  is 
there  ;  for  the  Son  of  God,  speaking  of  those  in  the  "  plea- 
sant way,"  says,   "  My  Father  will   love  him,    and  we  wil 
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come  unto  him»  and  make  our  abode  with  him.'*  A 
the  presence  of  God,  instead  of  being  a  dread  and  a  t 
ror,  as  it  is  to  the  wicked,  causes  the  heart  of  the  Christ 
to  "  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable/*  as  Peter  says,  v 
knew  much  about  it. 

The  third  thing  which  makes  a  way  pleasant,  is  a  g 
end.     One  fine  June  afternoon,  a  little  girl  skipped  by 
with  as  beaming  a  face  as  ever  I  saw. 

**  Where  so  fast  my  little  one  ?*  I  said 

"  Oh,  I'm  running  home  to  sec   mother,'*   she  answer 

Willing  to  get  more  acquainted,  I  showed  her  my  bouq 
of  beautiful  flowers. 

**  Yes,'*  she  said,  *'  they  are  pretty,  but  I  must  run  ho 
to  mother  ;"  and  away  she  went.  It  was  the  end  in  vi 
which  gave  wings  to  her  steps  and  made  all  the  n 
pleasant. 

Not  long  afterwards.  Is  aw  a  couple  of  boys  draggi 
another  boy  between  them,  who  was  crying,  strugglii 
kicking,  and  swearing  in  quite  an  awful  manner. 

**  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  I  asked  ;  **  where  are  3 
forcing  this  boy  to  go  ?" 

*'  He's  been  playing  truant,"  they  said,  **  and  we  j 
taking  him  to  the  master  ;  and  he's  got  to  go  whether 
no,  and  he's  got  to  take  it  too." 

That  boy,  I  daresay,  thought  the  way  of  truancy  a  pi 
sant  way,  but  he  finds  it  has  an  unhappy  end  ;  and  no  n 
can  be  justly  called  a  pleasant  way  which  ends  in  son 
or  ruin.  The  *'  way  **  we  have  been  describing  ends  ir 
blessed  home  in  heaven,  where  we  shall  be  happy  with  C 
and  His  dear  children  for  ever  and  ever. 

I  hope  some  of  the  dear  children  will  ask,  ''  How  can 
find  my  way  there  ?    May  I,  can  I,  walk  in  it  f* 

"  Oh  yes."    Jesus,  when   he  was  upon  the  earth,  s 
*'  I  am  the  way."    He  also  said,  "  I  am  the  door ;  by 
if  any  man  enter  in  he  shall  be  saved."     So,  you  see 
ways  of  Wisdom  are  all  in  Christ,  and  he  is  the  door 
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them.  It  you  feel  younelf  a  poor  sinner,  finding'  it  easy 
to  do  wrong  and  hard  to  do  right,  go  to  God  and  pray  Him 
to  forgive  your  sins  for  Jesus'  sake.  If  you  feel  what  a 
hard,  stubborn,  disobedient  heart  you  have,  pray  God  to 
cleanse  it  with  Jesus'  blood,  and  make  it  a  neiu  heart,  lov- 
ing and  obedient,  that  you  may  grow  more  and  more  like 
Jesus  every  day  you  live.  Diligently  consult  yoar  grtide, 
the  precious  Bible,  which  tells  what  Jesus  said  and  did; 
pray  for  grace  to  understand  and  to  do  His  will,  and  you 
shall  find  that  His  "  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
riis  paths  are  peace." — Child's  Paper. 


W»-  Stmtiii'i  Sim. 

A  TRUE  STOBT. 

I  YOUNG  lady  of  nervous  temperament 
and  diffident  spirit  was  requested  by  a 
celebrated  clergyman,  in  a  populous  part 
of  London,  to  act  as  a  Sunday-school 
teacher  and  district  visitor.  The  teaching 
she  much  liked,  but  the  visiting  was  sore- 
ly against  her  natural  taste.  She  liked 
very  well  lo  go  to  those  who  were  civil  and 
disposod  to  receive  a  tract  or  listen  to 
her  advice,  but  the  rude  terrified  her;  and  it  often  gave 
her  a  sleepless  night  when  she  knew  she  had  some  such 
to  call  on  in  the  following  day.  However,  she  persevered 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  looked  for  Divine  help  and  grace 
to  bear  any  cross. 

She  had  been  sorely  troubled  for  several  Sundays  by  the 
inattention  of  some  of  her  class.  As  soon  as  she  began 
teaching  one,  another  produced  apples  and  nuts  and 
diverted  the  attention  of  all.  It  was  in  vain  she  made 
seizures  and  put  the  offending  fruit  in  ward  till  school  was 
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over;   the  stock  was  inexhaustible,  and  her  patience ga 
way. 

"  Jemmy,  where  did  you  get  these  from  ?  Thomas 
Mary?—" 

No  answers.  It  was  a  conspiracy;  and  not  until  : 
threatened  to  confiscate  what  she  had  captured,  would  t1 
confess  that  they  had  got  them  on  the  way  to  school,  at  M 
Martin's  shop. 

Sad  news  this  !  Mrs.  Martin  was  one  of  her  distric 
a'hard,  angry-spirited  woman,  who  took  a  tract  with  an 
that  showed  she  thought  she  was  conferring  a  g-reat  obligati 
and  if  she  chanced  to  be  busy,  said  "thankee"  in  at 
that  meant  **  Come  again  if  you  dare  !  " 

This  woman  she  now  found  kept  her  shop  open  on  S 
day,  and  not  only  broke   the  Sabbath  herself,   but   enti 
little  children  to  do  so.     She   felt  she   must  go  to    her, 
quietly  to  leave  the  tracts,  but  to  warn  her  and  expostu 
with  her. 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  she  stepped  up  to  the  li 
shop-door  on  Saturday  morning — and  it  seemed  as  if 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  unfortunate  time.  ^ 
Martin  was  full  of  business,  and  when  she  saw  who  it 
who  had  tinkled  the  little  door  bell  she  turned  away  a: 
she  could  not  bid  her  welcome. 

"  I've  brought  the  tract,  Mrs.  Martin,"  said  the  visi 
lifting  up  her  heart  in  prayer  for  wisdom  and  courage. 
"  Oh,    very  well,"   said  the  woman  angrilly — "  but 
needn't  trouble  yourself  to  leave  any  more  traxes ;   I've 
summat  else  to  do  than  look  at  'em." 

What  was  to  be  done  ?    Putting  the  tract  slowly    in 
basket,  she  said,   "  Mrs.  Martin,  you  are  a  very  unha 
woman ! " 

^The  decided  tone  in  which  these  words  were  uttered 
unlike  the  faltering  voice  she  was  accustomed  to  hear,  st; 
her,  and  she  stopped  in  rubbing  her  counter  and  st 
her  full  in  the  face. 
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"  Perhaps  you'd  be  unhappy  too  if  you  was  in  my  place/ ' 
she  answered  :  **  a  dog  wouldn't  have  my  life  !  " 

Once  in  the  battle  and  the  most  timid  soldier  loses  fear, 
they  say  ;  so  it  was  in  this  case.  "  I  should  be,  if  I  were 
like  you,  let  my  case  be  what  it  would." 

**  What  d'ye  mean  like  me  ? "  said  the  woman,  fairly 
amazed. 

**  You  bring  a  curse  on  yourself  by  breaking  the  Sabbath, 
was  the  plain  and  immediate  answer. 

And  now  followed  a  long  argument.  The  visitor  made 
her  charge,  and  told  her  the  double  sin  she  committed  in 
tempting  the  young. 

**  Why,  miss,  this  is  how  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Martin  ;  "  my 
husband  is  a  good-for-nothing  drunken  man,  who  never 
gives  me  a  shilling,  but  expects  me  all  the  same  to  pay  the 
rent  and  give  him  all  he  wants  when  he's  at  home;  and  if 
1  run  short  we  come  to  blows,  and  he's  a  strong  man,  and  I 
get  the  worst  on  it.  Now  Sunday  is  my  best  day,  and  if  I 
didn't  keep  open  on  it  I  should  never  make  up  my  rent  nor 
have  a  shilling  to  spare." 

"The  blessing  of  the  Lord  maketh  rich,"  was  forcibly 
dwelt  on,  so  forcibly  that  the  hard  heart  seemed  a  little 
moved. 

"  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Martin,  you  would  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  serve  God  than  Satan,  more  really  profitable.  Do 
try  it  now.  Shut  up  your  shop  one  Sunday,  and .  go  to 
church." 

Hoping  against  hope  the  visitor  pressed  this,  and  the 
woman  consented. 

**  Mind,"  she  said,  "  I  promise  only  one  Sunday;  if  I 
don't  make  up  my  rent  in  the  week,  as  you  think  I  shall,  I 
sha'n't  do  it  no  more  ! " 

All  through  that  week  the  visitor  made  humble,  earnest 
prayer  that  the  woman  might  have  her  words  confirmed. 
Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour."     Once  she  thought 
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of  sending  customers  to  the  shop  on  her  own  account,  but 
soon  rejected  so  unworthy  and  unwise  a  plan. 

On  the  following  Saturday  she  repeated  her  call ;  Mrs. 
Martin  received  her  with  a  grim  smile.  '*  You  was  out  of 
your  reckoning  miss ;  I  shut  up  and  went  to  'church  on 
Sunday,  but  I've  never  had  a  worse  week." 

The  visitor  looked  sorry,  but  reminded  her  she  had  long 
neglected  God ;  she  ought  to  wait  a  little  to  receive  his 
help. 

**  Well,  there's  reason  in  that,"  said  the  woman,  "and 
I  meant  to  try  it  for  a  Sunday  or  two;  I  think  being  out  a 
bit  last  Sunday  did  me  good,  and  I  don't  know  but  I've 
been  comfortabler  for  it ;  so  as  I've  saved  a  little  I  shall  go 
on  that  for  my  rent  till  it's  gone." 

Once  or  twice  after  this  the  visitor  called  to  inquire  as  to 
the  woman's  weekly  receipts  and  her  state  of  mind  respect- 
ing them  ;  she  could  not  make  her  rent ;  her  business  was 
much  as  it  had  ever  been  ;  deducting  the  Sundays,  she 
thought  she  must  give  up,  but  really  she  would  be  very  sorry, 
for  she  found  it  a  good  thing  to  rest  on  Sunday,  and  she 
liked  to  go  to  church. 

The  visitor  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  change  she 
perceived  in  her,  and  returned  thanks  and  pleaded  for  her 
at  the  throne  of  grace* 

Soon  after  her  last  visit  she  had  the  scarlet  fever,  and  was 
many  weeks  confined,  leaving  her  room  at  last  for  a  long 
visit  to  her  country  friends.  On  her  return  she  resumed  her 
usual  round  of  duties. 

Mrs.  Martin  had  often  been  on  her  heart  during  her  sick- 
ness, and  her  first  visit  was  to  her. 

Such  a  reception  she  had  :  how  unlike  the  graceless  one 
of  former  days  1  "  I  see  you  have  prospered,  my  good 
friend,"  she  cried,  almost  overcome  with  gratitude. 

''  Well,  miss,  please  to  walk  in,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it.  I  went  on  shutting  up  and  going  to  church  till  all  my 
money  was  gone,  and  I  began  to  be  afeared  I  must  open 
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again,  for  business  got  no  better.  But  I  couldn't  bear  the 
thought  of  it.  I  liked  a  deal  that  I  had  heard  at  church  ; 
and  I  may  tell  you,  miss,  I  began  to  care  less  about  the 
money  than  my  soul,  and  I  began  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
to  ask  that  I  might  understand  it.  And  I  have  found  for- 
giveness through  the  Saviour.  So  my  conscience  went 
against  giving  up  the  Sabbath.  And  one  Saturday  I  was 
very  troubled,  and  I  looked  at  the  place  you  had  marked, 
"Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord," and  by  what  was  said 
in  the  sermon,  I  knew  it  meant  that  I  was  to  pray  to  Him  to 
help  me.  So  I  did,  and  if  you'll  believe  me,  not  one  cus- 
tomer came  all  that  day.  And  in  the  evening,  when  my 
husband  came  home,  I  was  most  afeared  to  see  him,  know- 
ing as  the  rent  wasn't  ready ;  but  now  you  shall  see.  He 
came  in  quite  sober,  and  he  sits  down  in  the  chimney  corner, 
and  he  says,  **  Mary,"  says  he,  "  I  think,"  says  he,  "  of 
going  along  wi'  you  to  church  to  morrow."  Oh,  miss,  didn't 
my  heart  jump  into  my  mouth  !  You've  been  a  deal  plea- 
santer  and  better  to  me  since  you've  took  to  going,  and 
seem  more  happier  in  your  temper  ;  so  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  try  it  myself,  and  there's  my  wages  1   take  it." 

**  Yes,  miss,  it's  true  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  with 
her  apron  to  her  eyes.  "  I  never  knew  how  God  was  going 
about  to  bless  me ;  not  by  sending  customers,  but  by  al- 
tering my  ways  so  as  to  turn  my  husband's  heart  to  me. 
And  miss,  we've  been  reg'lar  to  church  ever  since  togeth- 
er, and  we're  as  happy  as  any  two  could  be ;  he  never 
drinks,  but  brings  his  wages  every  week." 

Need  it  be  added,  that  the  visitor's  heart  was  raised  in 
grateful  adoration  to  Him,  who,  in  his  own  way,  will  bring 
to  pass  all  that  is  faithfully  committed  to  him. 
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IS  is  the  old  Berytas,  connected  with  an- 
cient Phcenician  glory,  and  was  of  grea 
importance  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
It  was  styled  by  Justinian  "  The  Nurae  of 
the  law,"  and  had  special  privileges.  The 
Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Felix,'' 
Here  were  originally  magtiificent  ba.thi, 
and  a  theatre  erected  by  the  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great.  The  historical  assoda- 
time  city  and  the  country  around  it  lead  us 
ipaigns  of  Herod  and  Tiius,  as  narrated  by 

n  of  Beyrout,  in  the  midst  of  grand  fertile 
:icean  scenes,  renders  it  a  charming  place, 
steamers  regularly  calling  here,  the  spirit 
of  trade,  well-stored  bazaars,  excellent  postal  arrangement!, 
and  general  liveliness  of  the  whole  city,  convinced  us  that 
we  had  now  left  behind  the  old,  cumbersome,  worn-out 
customs  and  modes  of  life  of  the  ancient  East,  Here  is  the 
centre  of  Eastern  and  Western  commerce  and  traffic.  It  is 
also  the  port  of  Damascus,  and  the  residence  of  merchants 
of  all  nations.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  fifty  thousand, 
and  the  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  general  appearand 
of  the  people  indicate  the  transforming  influence  of  Euro- 
pean civilization-  But  that  which  gives  Beyrout  its  promin- 
ence is  the  location  here  of  religious,  educational,  and 
charitable  institutions.  The  Syrian  Protestant  College  is 
under  the  control  of  trustees  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  present  funds  are  invested ;  but  its  local  affairs  are  ad- 
ministered by  a  board  of  managers  composed  of  American 
and  British  missionaries,  and  residents  in  Syria  and  Egypt 
The  college  is  conducted  npon  strictly  Protestant  and  Evan- 
gelical principles,  but  is  open  to  students  from  any  of  the 
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Oriental  sects  and  nationalities  who  will  conform  to  its  re- 
gulations.    More  than  seventy  young  men  are  now  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  it  offers.     The  Medical  Department  has 
now  three  professors— Rev.   C.   V.   A.  Van    Dyck,  M.D., 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  Rev. 
George   E.    Post,   M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery;  and   Rev. 
John  Wortabet,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology.    The  establishment  of  this  department  has  awakened 
attention  throughout  the  ;lartd.     Twenty-four  students   are 
now  attending    the    lectures.      The  "  Brown    Ophthalmic 
Hospital,"  founded  by 'John  A.Brown,    Esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, is  relieving  much  suffering,  and   accomplishing  much 
grood.     Indeed,  all   these  institutions  are   flourishing,   and 
their  influence  in  this  city  and  country  is  perceptible. — Rti\ 
H.  H.  Fairall. 
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LITTLE  ALICE. 

Little  Alice  was  one  of  my 
Sabbath-school    scholars — a 
fair-haired,    blue-eyed  little 
girl,   whose    beautiful     face 
and    sweet    winning    ways 
made  her  a    favourite  with 
all.     Methinks    I    can   now 
see  th«  soft,  tender  look   of 
her  mild  eyes,  fixed  so  ear- 
nestly upon  me,  as  I    endea- 
voured to  impress  upon  her 
opening    mind    the    gospel 
plan  of  salvation. 

One  day   I   said  to  her  : 
"  Alice,  what  will    you    do 


when  you  die,  and  are  called 
upon  to  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  God,  to 
answer  for  all  the  sins  done 
here  upon  earth  ?" 

Her  face  glowed  with 
emotion  as  she  answered  : 
**  Christ  died  for  sinners ;  I 
will  hide  behind  him,  God 
will  not  look  at  me  ;  he  will 
look  at  Christ." 

Beautiful  thought,  to  hide 
behind  Christ,  to  lose  our- 
selves in  him,  and^  casting 
aside  our  own  impure  works, 
to   rest    solely  and  entirely 
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LUCK  AND   LABOUR. 
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upon  his    finished  work  of  1       Which  is  likely  to  do  n 
saXwaiiionl— Young    Reader.  \    for  you,  boys? 

LITTLE    SINS. 

There  are    two    ways 
coming  down  from   the 
of  a  church  steeple  ;  or 
to  jump  down,  and  theo 
is  to  come    down    by 
steps;  but   both     will 
you  to  the  bottom.     So 
there  are  two  ways  of  g 
to  hell ;   one  is  to  walk 
it  with  your  eyes  open- 
people  do  that— the  otV 
to  go  down  by  the  ste 
little  sins,  and  that  w 
fear,  is   only   too    corr 
Put  up  with  a  few  little 
and  you  will  soon   w 
few  more;  even  a    he 
could  say, "  Who  was 
tent  with    only  one  si 
and   your  course  will 
gularly    worse    every 
Well    did    Jeremy 
describe  the  progress 
in  man  :  "First itstartl 
then  it    becomes    pl< 
then  easy,  then    deli 
then  frequeat,  then    1 
al,  then  confirmed, 
the  man  is  impeniten 
obstinate,  and   then 
damned." 


Last  week,  two  boys  left 
their  country  homes,  to  seek 
their  fortunes  ift  the  city. 

"I  shall  see  what  luck 
will  do  for  me,"  said  one. 

"I  shall  see  what  labour 
can    do  for    me,"  cried  the 

other. 

Which  is  the  better  to  de- 
pend upon,  luck  or  labour? 

Let  us  see. 

Luck  is  always  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up. 

Labour  will  turn  up  some- 

thing. 

Luck    lies    abed  wishing. 
Labour  jumps  up  at  six 
o'clock,  and  with   busy  pen 
or  ringing  hammer  lays  the 
foundation  of  a  competence. 
Luck  whines. 
Labour  whistles. 
Luck  relies  on  chances. 
Labour  on  character. 
Luck  slides  down  to  indo- 
lence. 

Labour  strides  upward  to 

independence. 
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OoBMb,  eosft   to         J«  -  sos; 


Htt 
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waits    to     weLcome  thee,      0       wanderer. 


^^^^^ 


•ft-ger-ly;     Gome,  c(Hne  to        Je-foi* 

Gome,  come  to  Jesus ! 
He  waits  to  ransom  thee, 
0  alaye !  who  wouldst  be  free, 

Gome,  come  to  Jesus ! 

Gome,  come  to  Jesus ! 

He  waits  to  lighten  thee, 

0  burdened !  graciously ; 
Gome,  come  to  Jesus ! 

Come,  come  to  Jesus ! 

He  waits  to  ^ve  to  thee, 

O  blind!  a  yision  free ; 
Gome,  come  to  Jesus ! 

Gome,  come  to  Jesus ! 

He  waits  to  shelter  thee, 

0  weary !  blessedly ; 
Gome,  come  to  Jesus ! 

Gome,  come  to  Jesus  t 

He  waits  to  carry  thee, 

0  lamb !  so  lovingly ; 
Gome,  come  to  Jesus  I 
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THE  GRI^.AT  QUESTION. 

BY     ALICB    GARY. 

**  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  whatbody'do 

come?" 

The  waves  they  are  wildly  heaving. 

And  bearing  me  out  from  the  shore. 
And  I  know  of  the  things  I  am  leaving. 

But  not  of  the  things  before. 
O  Lord  of  Love  !  whom  the  shape  of  a  dove 

Came  down  and  hovered  o*er. 
Descend  to-night  with  heavenly  light, 

And  show  me  the  farther  shore. 

There  is  midnight  darkness  o'er  me. 

And  'tis  light — more  light  I  crave — 
The  billows  behind  and  before  me 

Are  gaping,  each  with  a  grave ; 
Descend  to-night,  O  Lord  of  might ! 

Who  died  our  souls  to  save : 
Descend  to-night,  my  Lord,  my  Light, 

And  walk  with  me  on  the  wave  ! 

My  heart  is  heavy  to  breaking 

Because  of  the  mourners'  sighs, 
For  they  cannot  see  the  awak'ning 

Nor  the  body  with  which  we  arise. 
Thou,  who  for  sake  of  men  did'st  break 

The  awful  seal  of  the  tomb. 
Show  them  the  way  into  life,  I  pray, 

And  the  body  with  which  we  come  ! 

Comfort  their  pain  and  pining 

For  the  nearly  wasted  sands. 
With  the  many  mansions  shining 

In  the  house  not  made  with  hands  ; 
And  help  them  by  faith  to  see  through  death 

To  that  brigtiter  and  better  shore. 
Where  they  never  shall  weep  who  are  fallen  asleepi 

And  never  be  sick  any  mora. 

Central  Advocate. 


^t  Bile.. 


[jHIS  river  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  t 
world.  Many  books  have  been  writi. 
about  it,  and  the  country  through  whi' 
it  flows.  It  is  to  this  river  that  Egypt 
mainly  indebted  for  food  and  trade.  TJ 
Egyptians  depend  much  on  its  year' 
flooding,  on  which  occasion  its  iratei 
overflow  its  banks  and  cover  all  the  St 
grounds  on  either  side.  On  subsiding, 
deposit  of  fine  mud  is  left  behind,  over  which  seed  com  i 
cast,  which  generally  produces  rich  crops. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  not  only  considered  certain  ani 
mals  and  vegetables  to  be  gods,  but  the  river  abo.  The 
believed  that  this  god -river  in  his  benevolence  spread  him 
self  over  the  land,  that  by  his  means  the  people  might  b 
fed.  When  the  annual  overflow  was  late  in  appearinj 
they  offered  a  sacrifice  to  this  god,  dressing  a  beautiful  gii 
in  fine  clothes  and  jewels  and  then  throwing  her   into  th 

Alligators  and  hippopotami  infest  the  Nile.  The  latt< 
were  most  likely  the  kine  Pharaoh  saw  in  his  dreams  in  tt 
days  of  Joseph,  son  of  Jacob.  On  its  surface,  Moses  floi 
ted  in  safety  in  his  ark  of  bulrushes.  Its  waters  were  afte 
wards  turned  into  blood,  as  one  of  the  plagues  by  whii 
the  Egyptians  were  compelled  to  set  the  Israelites  fre 
Egypt  has  long  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan 
Turkey,  and  through  oppression  and  other  causes,  tl 
prophecy  uttered  many  years  ago,  that  Egypt  should  be  ot 
of  the  basest  of  kingdoms,  has  been,  and  still  is,  |^fulfille> 
This  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  the  faithfulne 
of  Him  whose  word  abidath  for  ever.  T. : 


®nl2  a;  f  nrau. 


r  WM  only  a  penny,  you  say  f"  "Yes  'em," 
said  the  did  woman,  meekly. 

"Tisn't  the  value  of  the  money.  I'd 
not  have  come  for  that;  but  when  little 
Master  Harry  took  it  out  of  my  till,  you 
know;  ma'am,  it  was  a  theft  all  the  same 
as  if  it  had  been  a  crown." 

"Absurd,"  said  Mrs.  Rose.      "The 
boy  is  only  six  years  old.    He's  a  mere 
baby.  There's  another  penny.    Of  course  I'm  willing  to  give 
it  to  you." 
'*  I  don't  want  the  penny,"  said  the  old  woman,  half  crying. 
"  What  I  want  is  to  have  him  properly  punished." 
"You  revengeful  wretch,"  said  Mrs.  Rose. 
"Tain't  revenge,"  said  the  woman.    "  It's  love  for  the 
child.    When  my  Ann  was  nursery-maid  here,   I  seen  a 
heap  of  him,  and  I  like  him  so  much,  a  pretty  dear.     Please 
do,  ma'am,  punish  him  and  learn  him  not  to  steal.     It's  a 
mother's  duty,  ma'am,    'Tisn't  only  poor  boys  that  turn  out 
bad." 

"This  is  unbearable,"  said  Mrs.  Rose,  "Punish  that 
little  fellow  for  picking  up  a  penny.  How  did  he  know  to 
whom  it  belonged!  And  you — a  person  like  jrou,  to  talk 
to  me  of  my  duty.     It  is  so  preposterous." 

"  O  do  hear  me,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  'Twasn't 
picking  upa  penny.  I  was  in  my  back  room  and  saw  through 
the  curtain.  He  came  through  on  tip-toe,  watching  and 
peeping,  and  he  slipped  round  the  counter,  and  took  the 
penny  from  the  drawer.  Then  he  knocks,  and  says  he, 
when  1  comes : 

'  I  want  a  pennyworth  of  lemon  drops,' 
And  I  took  the  penny  and  came  to  tell  you ;   not  for  the 
valu^" 
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"Take your  penny  and  go,  "said  Mrs,  Rose.  "After 
presents  I  have  sent  you,  and  kind  as  I  was  to  Ann — ^g 
lier  her  wedding  dress  and  a  set  of  China^  when  shen 
ried — to  go  on  so  about  a  paltry  penny  !  Bridget,  open 
door.  I  suppose  that  Mrs.  Jones  don't  see  it.  And  2 
this,  Bridget,  when  I  send  you  for  trimmings,  there  is  a 
shop  to  go  to.  Quite  a  decent  sort  of  person  keeps  it, 
shall  patronize  her." 

"It  was  just  because  of  your  kindness,  ma'am,  thj 
want  Master  Harry  to  be  cured  of  being  a  thief,"  said 
old  woman,  "can  you  understand?" 

**  I   understand   your  are  an  impertinent  woman," 
jNIrs.    Rose.  "  Bridget,  give  that  woman  her  precious  pe 
and  lock  the  door  after  her.       Here,  Harry,  pet,  com 
mamma.     When  Harry  wants  a  penny,  don't  ask  any 
but  dear  papa  and  mamma." 

And  the  young  mother  kissed  her  darling  fondly. 

He  was  a  beautiful  child,  but   not  a  frank-looking 
and  his  mischief  always  developed  itself  in  secret  foray 
the  cake-box  and  preserve  jars.      To  be  sly  was  natur 
him,  and  the  servants  knew  this,  if  his  mother  did  n«t. 

Of  course  he  was  not  punished.  Indeed,  he  seeme 
himself  rather  a  hero  than  a  culprit,  and  the  next  op 
tunity  which  offered  to  help  himself  to  [that  which  did 
belong  to  him,  was  seized  upon  with  avidity. 

He  helped  himself  to  knick-knacks  in  friends*  houses, 
to  toys  belonging  to  neighbours'  children.  If  his  mc 
forgot  and  left  her  purse  upon  the  table,  he  rifled  it  of  cha 

Generally  he  managed  to  conceal   hit  depredations ; 
when  discovered,  friends  feared  to  offend  the  indulgent 
cnts,  and  contented  themselves  with  putting  portable 
perty  out  of  Master  Harry's  reach,  when  they  had  the  { 
sure  of  a  visit  from  that  small,  but  troublesome  indivi< 

As  for  his  mother  she  thought  the  child  '*  too  cunnif 
scold,"  andS  only  shook  her  headjat  him  when  feur-p* 
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pieces  dropped  from  his  jacket  pockets^  or  his  aunt's  missing 
bracelet  was  found  in  his  boot. 

"Such  things  always  wear  off/' she  said.  <*  Children 
outgrow  them." 

But  they  grew  with  Harry's  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  his  strength. 

Had  the  first  small  sins  been  punished,  and  serious  talk 
and  reproof  been  administered,  all  might  have  been  well ; 
but  the  unhappy  child,  while  his  person  was  daintily  cared 
for  and  his  comfort  so  kindly  considered,  was  morally  as 
entirely  left  to  himself  as  any  little  street  beggar. 

To  be  sure  Mrs.  Rose  taught  him  to  pray  ;  but  she  never 
explained  to  him  what  that  nightly  bending  of  the  knee 
meant.     To  Harry  it  was  a  mere   repetition  of  words. 

She  went  to  church,  and  would  have  been  shocked  had 
any  one  suggested  that  she  did  not  know  the  "  Ten  Com- 
mandments;" but  she  never  taught  her  boy  that  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  was  a  divine  command,  either  theoretically 
or  practically. 

She  never  did.  And  so  Harry  Rose  grew  up  a  handsome 
boy,  educated  and  accomplished,  but  with  no  knowledge  of 
his  own  failing.  The  family  verdict  was  that  Harry  was 
perfect,  and  he  agreed  in  it  fully ;  and  with  this  opinion  he 
went  with  the  highest  recommendations  into  the  counting- 
house  of  X &  W '. 

Harry's  father  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  the  boy's  salary 
was  sufficient  to  supply  his  wardrobe  and  furnish  him  with 
any  proper  recreation.  But  the  boy  had  tastes  which  were 
expensive,  and  a  disposition  to  dissipation.  Always  sly, 
he  did  these  things  away  from  his  parents  ;  but  he  could 
not  manage  without  money.  He  had  stolen  from  his  parents 
at  home  ;  now  in  a  position  of  confidence,  he  was  enabled 
:o  rob  his  employers*  He  began  with  shillings  and  ended 
with  sovereigns.  There  detection  overtook  him.  The 
firm  kindly  forgave  the  boy,  because  of  his  youth  and 
lis  parent's  grief-      Mr.   Rose  paid  the  money  back,  and 
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Harry  pretended  penitence ;  and  even  now  he  was  not  n 
soned  with  as  a  great  sinner^  but  as  one  who  had  been  ve 
foolish. 

"  So  young  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Rose  to  her  husband.  "  1 
really  must  have  forgotten  that  he  had  no  right  to  it,  a 
that  he  meant  to  put  it  back.'' 

And  soon  Harry  was  in  another  situation. 

The  story  of  his  crime  had  not  been  made  public,  ai 
again  he  was  trusted ;  and  now  he  seemed  trustworth 
Years  went  by — he  grew  up  to  be  a  man  and  married.  I 
was  placed  in  the  most  confidential  position  in  the  hous 
Vast  sums  of  money  passed  through  his  hands.  He  w. 
respected  and  admired,  and  beloved,  not  for  a  brief  spa* 
of  time,  but  for  ten  long  years.  Then  a  man  of  thirty,  wil 
the  responsibilities  of  father  and  husband,  Harry  Rosew: 
one  day  missing  from  his  place  of  business  and  from  b 
home. 

That  he  had  been  foully  dealt  with  was  the  first  belief  < 
all  who  knew  of  his  disappearance,  and  the  excitement  an 
sympathy  were  intense;  but  in  a  few  days  the  truth  wi 
discovered.  He  was  a  defaulter  to  an  immense  amoun 
He  had  committed  a  robbery,  which  stood  almost  alone  i 
the  pages  of  the  history  of  crime.  And  this  was  only  tl" 
climax  to  a  course  of  deceit  and  depredation  commence 
with  his  fifth  year  in  the  establishment. 

He  escaped.  His  plans  had  been  artfully  laid^  and  tt 
money  was  about  his  person. 

Detectives  were  sent  upon  his  track  in  vain ;  and  in 
foreign  land  he  lavished  his   ill-gotten  wealth  in    riotov 
living,  while  his  parents  and  his  young  wife  suffered  all  tit 
agonies  of  shame  and  grief,  and  his  name  was  a  disgracei 
the  son  who  had  just  learned  to  lisp  it. 

But  successful  as  he  had  been.  Providence  did  not  forgi 
his  crime.  His  riches  took  to  themselves  wings.  He  la 
large  sums  at  the  gaming  tables  in  bad  company.  He  b< 
came  poor,  and  still  in  terror  of  the  arm  of  justice,  and  wit 
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a  mind  enfeebled  by  dissipation,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
retrieve  his  fortune.  From  the  town  where  he  had  dwelt  in 
luxury  he  wandered  away  almost  a  beggar,  and  in  his  mid- 
dle life,  for  very  want  of  bread,  shipped  as  a  common 
sailor  on  board  a  vessel  which  stood  in  need  of  hands. 

In  that  vessel  he  found  a  Portuguese  sailor — a  wild  fel- 
low, without  common  prudence-^who,  putting  a  sailor's 
trust  in  every  one,  openly  informed  his  mates  that  he  had, 
in  a  belt  about  his  waist,  a  large  sum  of  money  which  was 
to  be  given  to  his  mother  on  his  return  home.  He  had 
great  pride  in  the  gift,  and  in  the  good  opinion  his  family 
would  have  of  him  when  he  made  it,  and  chatted  of  it 
frequently.  Alas,  the  wretched  man  who  listened  was  one 
to  whom  gold  was  a  temptation  not  to  be  resisted. 

He  dreamt  of  that  leathern  belt,  which  held  the  treasure, 
at  night,  and  thought  of  it  by  day.  At  last,  as  they  lay  in 
an  American  port,  the  fiend's  whispers  grew  too  strong  for 
him.  He  lifted  his  gray  head  from  his  hammock  and  peeped 
into  that  of  the  Portuguese,  There  lay  the  black  curls  over 
the  bronzed  brow,  and  the  great  white  teeth  glittered  in  the 
open  mouth,  and  the  black  lashes  veiled  the  bright  eyes. 

He  was  sound  asleep,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  unbuckle 
the  belt;  or  to  cut  it  oif^that would  be  more  quickly 
done. 

And  the  old  man  let  himself  out  of  his  hammock  and 
crept  to  the  side  of  the  Portuguese.  He  drew  his  knife  and 
cut  away  the  portion  of  the  belt  where  the  money  jingled, 
and  had  thrust  it  in  his  breast,  when  the  young  man  awoke 
and  grappled  with  him. 

The  Portuguese  was  young  but  unarmed,  and  bewildered 
by  the  surprise  of  the  moment  and  that  sharp  knife  in  the 
hand  of  Harry  Rose.  "  The  money ! — my  mother's  money 
—give  it  back  I''  cried  the  youth. 

But  Harry  Rose  could  not  give  up  the  money.    He  lifted 
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his  knife  and  drove   it    into  the  poor  fellow's  breast 
fled. 

He  found  a  boat  and  rowed  himself  to  sbore^  and  se 
boat  adrift  and  struck  through  the  city  streets  seekin: 
a  place  to  hide  himself.  But  those  on  the  ship  had '. 
alarmed.  They  found  the  Portuguese  dead  in  his  hamra 
with  his  belt,  his  precious  belt,  of  which  he  talked  so  m 
cut  away,  and  the  strange  sailor  missing.  He  was  pur 
and  captured  with  the  money  about  him,  and  bloodst 
upon  his  clothes. 

And  in  the  city  where  he  was  bom,  and  where  hiS 
mother  dwelt,  he  met  the  fate  of  the  murderer.  Be 
he  died  he  made  full  confession  of  all  his  crimes. 

There  are  people  who  go  to  see  men  hung.  Those  ^ 
gratified  that  horrible  curiosity  that  day,  heard  the  gr 
haired  man  upon  the  gallows  speak  these  words  : 

"  I  began  by  stealing  a  penny  from  an  old  woman's  t 
shop  till.  If  I  had  been  punished  then,  I  believe  I  she 
not  have  stolen  again  ;  but  it  was  made  light  of,  and  I  w 
on  and  here  I  am.  But  with  my  last  breath  I  want  to  ; 
you  to  watch  your  children,  and  no  matter  how  slight 
crime  seems,  in  one  of  them,  to  weed  it  out  with  all  y< 
strength,  that  it  may  not  bring  them  to  rtiy  end  at  last." 

And  then  the  black  cap  was  put  on,  and  Harry  Rose  1« 
ed  on  the  world  no  more. 

And  his  is  not  the  only  instance  which  warns  us  fn 
what  small  beginnings  great  crimes  spring. 

The  theft  of  only  a  cent  may  and  in  burglary  or  highw 
robbery;  the  lisper  of  a  white  lie  may  come  to  forget trv 
and  honour  utterly;  and  the  fist,  ready  with  baby  bloi 
grown  large  and  strong  in  manhood,  may  commit  murdi 
Weed  your  children's  hearts  even  as  you  would  yw 
garden  beds,  or  rank  things  will  grow  there  apace  ar 
choke  the  ilowers. 
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I  ^;^,)^ITTLE  BEN  POTTER  had  been  staring 
with  sleepless  eyes  out  of  the  curtainless 
window  ever  since  daybreak,  but  he  had 
not  cared  to  move  hand  or  foot.  The 
fact  is,  he  had  gone  to  bed  supperless  tho 
night  before,  and  felt  rather  weak  and 
faint;  and  as  he  had  no  very  encouraging 
prospects  of  breakfast,  he  could  not  make 
'^f:  up  his  mind  to  get  up  to  another  hungry 

So  he    lay  very  quietly  watching  the    heavy  mist 
ins  gradually  roll  away,  till  the  sky  became  beautifully 
and    clear,    and    the    old     elm    trees    waved    their 
m  arms  in  the  yellow  autumn  sunshine. 
3h,  how  I  wish  it  was  real  gold,"   sighed*  poor   Ben, 
d  all  those  lovely  leaves  sailing  off  now  and  then  were 
it,  golden  dollars  !     Oh,  how  I  would  run   out  and  fill 
ap  full,  and  then  down  to  the  baker's,  to  buy  some  c  f 
beautiful  white  bread  and  butter  ! — oh,  we'd  have  butter 
and  a  little  tea,  perhaps,  for  dear,  sick  mother  ;  but  oh, 
me,'*  sighed  Benny  despondingly,   **  they're  nothing 
,'ellow,  withered  leaves." 

len  he  shut  his  eyes  and  thought  of  the  time  when  his 
5r  was  alive,  and  they  lived  in  such  a  pleasant  place, 
had  a  garden  full  of  roses,  and  a  beautiful  brown  cow; 
f  long  ago  it  seemed,  and  how  long  it  was  even  since 
-nother  had  been  sick,  and  could  earn  no  more  money 
ewing.    Yesterday  (and  Benny's  cheeks  were  crimson) 
the  first  day  that  he  had  ever  tried   to  -beg.     There 
ht  b«  kind  people  in  the  world,  but  he   didn't  much 
Bve  it.     At  any  rate,  how  angry  all  the   big,  well-fed 
cs  looked  when  he  knocked  at.  the  kitchen    doors*  and 
etimes  they  would  slam  them  so  quickly  that  they  nearly 
:hed  his  fingers.     In  one  kitchen,  he  remembeTtd^  \v^ 
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saw  a  little  kitten  with  such  a  great  saucer  of  nice,  s^ 
niilk  before  her.  How  sweet  and  comfortable  she  looke 
But  when  he  asked  for  something  for  his  poor,  sick  mott 
they  gave  him  such  hard  crusts,  it  made  his  teeth  ache  j 
to  think  of  them,  and  his  mother  could  eat  none  at 
*'  Oh  dear,"  cried  Benny  to  himself^  "  I'll  just  die  befor 
go  begging  again ! " 

A  long  sigh  from  the  other  side  of  the  room  made  li 
start  up  and  exclaim,  '*  O  mother,  are  you  awake  ?  I 
you  hear  me  ?  I  didn't  mean  exactly  that.  It  wasn't 
ivery  bad." 

But  Benny's  mother  did  not  answer,  and  he  soon  saw  ti 
she  was  only  groaning  in  her  restless  sleep.  He  lay  a  i 
moments  longer,  busy  with  his  sad  thoughts^  then  suddei 
starting  up,  he  exclaimed — 

"  I  declare,  if  I  didn't  forget  the  prince  was  coming 
day,  and  I  meant  to  be  up  with   the  first  streak   of  ligh 
and  he  began  hastily  to  dress  himself  in  his  ragged  cloth 
talking  hastily  to  himself  all  the  time. 

*'  I  wonder,  now,  why  I  wasn't  born  over  the  sea  in 
great  palace,  with  plenty  of  servants  to  wait  on  me,  inste 
of  living  up  four  pair  of  stairs,  in  this  little  'narrow  strc 
There,  now,  what  a  terrible  hole  at  my  knee  !  Oh, 
mother  only  could  mend  it,  but  I'll  just  have  it  to  pin  up 
well  as  I  can.  Good-bye,  mother,"  and  he  gently  kiss 
her ;  "  I'll  be  back  before  long." 

**  Where  are  you  going,  Benny  ? "  said  she,  rousing  fh 
her  troubled  sleep, 

*'  To  get  some  breakfast  for  you,"  said  the  boy  cheeri 
^' and  to  see  the  prince.  I  wish  you  could  see  him  U 
mother." 

*'  I  think  I  shall  see  him  very  soon^^  J^^RSXr"  ^^  ^ 
mother,  with  a  tender  look  in  her  ^a,  faded  cy 
«•  Perhaps  this  very  day.'* 

*'  Oh,  no,  mother,"  almost  laughed  Benny.  "  Do  y 
think  he  will  come  through   this  narrow    street?     T^ 
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Wouldn't  let  him  know  there  was  sach  a  mean  place  in  the 
city*     Now,  you  don't  think  he'd  come  h  ere  ! " 

"I  shall  go  to  him,"  she  murmured  dreamil>,  car 
Prince  of  peace,*'  and  her  heavy  eyes  again  closed. 

Benny  looked  very  grave.  "  How  much  she  sleeps,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  and  she  don't  know  what  she  says  half  the 
time." 

His  wistful  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  turned  anxi- 
ously away.  As  he  walked  down  the  busy  street,  he 
suddenly  thought  of  a  grand  plan  of  making  his  fortune. 
He  had  heard  that  the  prince  was  very  kind  and  generous, 
and  if  be  could  only  get  near  enough  to  just  tell  him  quickly 
how  sick  and  poor  his  mother  was,  perhaps  he  would  give 
him  something,  or  make  him  his  little  servant. 

Afilfer  he  had  the  matter  all  arranged  to  his  satisfaction, 
Benny's  step  grew  very  lively,  and  as  the  prince  was  not 
coming  till  afternoon,  he  tried  to  find  some  little  job  to  do 
4»y  which  to  earn  breakfast  for  himself  and  mother. 

At  las  afternoon  came,  and  he  found  himself  in  the 
^eatest  crowd  he  had  ever  seen.  ''I  don't  care  for  my- 
i$6if,"said  little  Benny,  as  he  was  pushed  and  jostled  about, 
*'  but  what  shall  I  do  if  my  clothes  get  torn  any  more  ? " 
and  he  took  off  his  cap,  and  for  safety  tucked  it  under  his 
arm.  But  after,  poor  Benny  had  so  many  knocks  and  bruises 
thait  his  courage  began  to  fail,  and  he  only  wished  to  be 
once  more  safe  at  home  •  Suddenly  the  band  burst  forth  into 
a  most  magnificent  strain  of  music.  *'  Oh,  what  are  they 
playing  ? "  cried  Benny  excitedly. 

**Why,  that's 'God  save  the  Queen,*  you  blockhead," 
cried  a  large  boy  standing  near. 

"God  save  the  Queen,"  thought  Benny;  "ah,  how 
beautifal  to  pray  in  music  1  I'm  sure  God  will  hear  that, 
and  fc/fV/  save  the  great  Queen.  Oh,  if  somebody  would 
only  pray  for  fny  mother  like  that;"  and  Benny,  with 
streaming  eyes,  said  softly,  **  O  God,  save  the  Queen,  and 
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my  dear  mother,  too/*  and  then  he  wondered   if  his  litt 
trembling  prayer  went  up  with  the  grand  music." 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  bunch  of  hon 
flowers  ?  "  cried  Jack  While  behind  him  suddenly. 

Benny  looked  around.  **  Why,  they're  the  very  best 
can  find,  and  Tm  going  to  give  them  to  the  Prince,  and  a 
him  to  let  me  be  his  little  servant  while  he  stays.** 

**  Hi !  hi  !  "  screamed  Jack,  so  loudly  that  half  a  doz 
of  his  vagabond  friends  gathered  round  him  in  a  minu 
"  What  do  you  think  this  fellow  says  ?  "  and  amid  shot 
of  jeering  laughter,  he  disclosed  Benny's  plan.  **Wo 
the  Prince  have  a  gay  follower  ?  Won't  he  be  proi 
though  ? " 

**  That's  a  good  joke,  old  Patchwork,"    cried  anoth 
poking  him  in  the  ribs. 

"  My  friends,"  continued  Jack,  with  much  politene'ss, 
have  the  honour  of  introducing  the  Duke  of  Rag-tag  a 
Bob-tail." 

Benny,  with  crimson  cheeks  and  a  breaking  heart,  tr 
hard  to  get  away,  but  they  held  him  fast,  while  they  show 
ed  all  manner  of  jokes  upon  him,  and  pulled. at  his  oldw( 
clothes  till  he  was  pertectly  aghast  at  the  unseemly  rents 
There,  and  now,  the  Prince  was  passing  by,  and  Benr 
last  chance  would  soon  be  lost  for  ever.  He  clasped 
hands,  and  implored  them  to  let  him  go.    . 

"  Oh,  yes,"  screamed  Jack.  **  I'm  afraid  we  are  ke« 
ing  his  excellency.  He  hears  his  friend,  the  Prince,  call: 
him.     Room  there  for  Lord  Ragamuffin  1 " 

Benny's  broken-hearted  sobs  attracted  the  attention  i 
gentleman  standing  near,  who  exclaimed-* 

"  You  young  scamps,  what  are  you  doing  with  that  p 
boy?" 

The  little  teazing  mob  quickly  iscattered,  and  Benny 
alone. 
*•  Please,  sir,"  faltered  he,  "has  the  Prince  passed  b 
*•  Oh  )e«,  he  is  quite  a  long  way  doivn  tbeistreet.*^ 
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A  look  ot  bitter  disappointment  swept  over  Benny's  worn 
face. 

"  Did  you  want  to  see  him  so  much  ?"  said  the  gentleman, 
kindly. 

Benny  could  not  'speak,  and  his  new  friend,  taking  him 
by  the  hand^  led  him  out  of  the  crowd  into  a  quiet  street, 
■and  by  degrees  drew  from  him  all  his  sad  story. 

"  Don't  sob  so,  my  little  friend,"  said  he,  as  Benny 
finished ;  "  perhaps  I  can  help  you  as  well  as  the 
prince." 

"  Oh,  are  you  very  rich  and   great  ?  Are   you   one  of 
the  prince's  servants." 

"Yes,"  said  he,  smiling  quietly,  *'  I  hope  I  am  one  of 
•the  Prince's  servants,  though  not  of  the  one  who  has  just 
:passed  by." 

"  Who,  then  ? "  asked  Benny  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  a  far  greater  Prince  ;  one  of  whose  kingdom  there 
'is  no  end." 

"  And  will  he  help  w/r?"  cried  Benny.  **  Will  he  let  ?nc 
ibe  one  of  his  servants  too?" 

"Yes,  you  have  only  to  ask  him,,  and  he  can  do  all 
^things,  for  he  is  King  of  kings,  and  T.ord  of  lords." 

"  Ah,"  said  Benny,  with  a  look  of  great  disappointment, 
•"  I  know  who  you  mean  now.  It  is  the  Saviour  Prince, 
.and  mother  and  I  have  prayed  to*  him  weeks  and  weeks, 
tbut  he  will  n»t  hear  us,"  and  Benny  burst  into  tears. 

"  But,"  said  the  gentleman,   kindly,    '*  I   think   he  /las 

lieard  you  at  last,  and  has  sent  me   to  help  3'ou  and   your 

poor  sick  mother;  sh«w  me  where  she  lives." 

.   Theg«ntleman  was  a  doctor,  and  soon   Benny's  mother 

-was. restored  to   health.     Benny  hns   become  the   doctor's 

4tttte  errand  boy,   dlso  a  servant  of  the  great  Prince,  and 

studies  his  Bible *very  day.     My  dear   readers,  would  you 

'riot.'Iike to^bd  frftewers  ot  the  Great  Prince? 

. .  ■  .      ;  t        • 
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~  OHN  BUNYAN,  of  whom  we  ^ve  mdk 

account  in  the  "  Hive"  for  October,  'm 
his  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  represeBb  a 
man  whom  he  called  Christun  lewnif 
hif  native  town  to  journey  towaidi  the 
New  Jerusalem.  Christian  had  becow 
convinced  of  his  danger  and  had  rcscbid 
to  make  his  escape.  He  was  not  wining 
to  go  to  heaven  alone,  but  did  hu  utmnl 
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to  pertuade  hb  wif«,  children  ami  neighbours  to  accompany 
hira.  Instead  of  attending  to  his  loving  exhortations,  they 
laughed  at  him  and  otherwise  persecuted  him.  At  length, 
■topphig  hi*  ears,  he  ran  for  his  life,  and  after  many  con- 
flicts and  conquctts  he  crossed  the  river,  and  entered  the 
City  of  the  living  God. 

But  we  leave  the  book  to  speak  for  itself.  When  the 
writer  was  young  ho  never  wearied  of  reading  it.  He  went 
five  times  through  it  by  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  in  hts 
riper  years  he  commends  it  to  the  esteem  of  all  the  readers 
of  tha  "  Juvanite  Companion,"  T,  B. 


;jt  Imt  ialf-SroliJB. 


y  HEN  Charley  Leason  was  about  ten  years 
old,  a  bright  half-crown  was  given  hint 
hy  his  grandfather,  to  buy  anything  he 
pleased  for  his  New-year's  present.  The 
boy's  mother  had  that  morning  taught 
him  the  verse, — "  He  that  hath  pity  on  the 
poor  Icndeth  to  the  Lord,  and  that  which 
ha  hath  given  will  he  pay  him  again," 
and  told  him  the  old  story  of  the  good 
man  who  ukad  a  friend  for  a  little  money  for  a  poor  man, 
and  offered  hira  good  tecurity  for  its  repayment — thereafter 
BZplaining  what  he  meant  by  quoting  this  text,  T^e  words 
were  running  in.  the  boy's  mind  while  on  hb  way  to  the 
■tore  to  purchase  a  toy  which  he  had  seen  in  the  window  of 
the  shop  on  the  previous  day. 

Just  before  Charlie  reached  the  store,  he^^et  a  poor 
wanan  who  had  sometimes  washed  for  his  mother,  and  she 
uemed  to  be  in  gteat  distress. 

"WhaftthA  matter,  Hannah  1"  said  the  [ktnd-hearted 

cuid. 
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"  O,  Master  Charlie,  I've  got  to  be  turned  into  the  stre 
this  cold  morning,  and  my  little  Bill  so  sick  too." 

**  Turned  into  the  street,  you  and  Bill !     What  for  ?" 

''  Because  I  can't  raise  my  weekly  rent.  I  Ve  just  bd 
to  see  my  landlord,  and  he  says  it's  three  days  overdue,  ai 
he'll  not  wait  another  hour.  There  go  the  men  now  to  p 
my  bed,  and  .grate,  and  few  things  on  the  side-walk.  0 
what  will  I  do  ? " 

"^How  much  is  your  rent,  Hannah  ? "  asked  the  boy,  wi 
a  choking  voice. 

"  It's  half-a-crown,"  said  the  woman.  "  It  will  kill  B 
to  be  put  out  in  this  cold,  and  sure  I  will  die  with  him." 

"  No,  you  won't ;  no,  you  shan't,"  said  the  tender-heartc 
child  ;  and  feeling  in  his  pocket,  he  brought  forth  his  tre; 
sured  half-crown,  and  placed  it  quickly  in  her  hand.  Seeir 
she  hesitated  to  keep  it,  notwithstanding  her  great  nec( 
Charlie  told  her  it  was  all  his  own  to  spend  as  he  please* 
and  that  he  had  rather  give  it  to  her  than  have  the  nice 
toy  in  the  store.  Then  walking  away  swiftly  from  the  she 
windows,  which  were  all  full  of  tempting  New  year's  pn 
sents,  he  went  bravely  home  to  his  mother,  sure  of  hi 
approbation. 

The  first  person  he  met  was  his  grandfather.  He  had  ol 
served  Charlie  go  down  the  street,  and  was  waiting  for  h 
return,  that  he  might  see  what  he  had  bought.  So  his  fir 
salutatio.i  was.  Well,  child,  what  have  you  done  with  ya 
money  ? " 

Now,  Charlie's  grandfather  was  not  a  religious  man  ;  at 
the  boy  knew,  that  though  he  sometimes  gave  jnoney  to  I 
relations,  he  seldom  or  never  bestowed  it  upon  the  poor ; 
he  rather  disliked  to  tell  him  what  he  had  done  With  \ 
money,  but  while  he  hesitated,  the  verse  which  he^had  th 
morning  learned>  and  the  story  his  mother  had  told  hi: 
came  into  his  mind  and  helped  him  to  an  answer;  Lodkr 
pleasantly  into  his  grandfather's  face,  he  said,  *'  I've  leftt 


sir." 
/ ■■- 
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"  Lent  your  half-crown,  foolish  boy  ?  You'll  never  get  it 
again,  I  know." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  shall,  grandpa,  for  I've  got  a  promise  to 
pay." 

"  You  mean  a  note,  I  'spose ;  but  it  isn't  worth  a  penny." 
"  Oh  yes,  grandpa,  it's  perfectly  good.     I  am  sure  about 
it,  for  it  is  in  the  Bible." 

"  You  mean  you've  put  it  there  for  safe-keeping,  eh  ?  Let 
me  see  it." 

Charlie  brought  the  book  and  showed  him  the  verse : 
**  He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord ;  and 
that  which  he  hath  given  will  be  pay  hinj  again.'* 

"  So  you  gave  your  money  to  some  poor  scamp.  Well, 
you'll  never  see  it  again.     Who's  got  it,  pray  ?" 

'*  I  gave  it  to  Hannah  Green,  sir ;"  and  Charlie  told  him 
her  sad  story. 

''  Oh,  nonsense  I"  said  his  grandfather,  **  you  can't  pay 

-poor  folks'  rent;  it's  all  nonsense.  And  now  you've  lost  your 

New-year's  present,  or  will,  if  I  don't  make  it  up  to  you. 

Here,"  he  added,  as  he  threw  him   another  half-crown, 

"**seeing  your  money's  gone  where  you  never  will  get  it  again, 

I  must  give  you  some  more,  I  'spose." 

**Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Charlie  heartily,     "I knew  the 
,  Lord  would  pay  me  again,  grandpa,  because  the  Bible  says 
so  ;  but  I  didn^t  expect  to  get  it  so  quick  " 

•  **  That  boy's  too  much  for  me,"  said  the  old  gentleman  ; 
jand  he  walked  quicWy  away. — Child's  Paper. 


FiLiAi^  Ingratitude. — This  is  the  worst  form  of  inggrati- 
lude.    Ingratitude  is  always  despicable, 
- '  '  "  More  hideous,  when  thou  shew'st  thee  in  a  child 
■  Than  thp  sea-monster." 


li 


\. 


^  — -i^-g- 


Nubian  ^npK&Mans, 

ER    STRXBT     CIRCUI 


'•pi  your  permission,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  ft 
nish  your  readers,  from  time  to  time,  wi 
some  illustrations  of  Superstitions 
India;  shewing  the  gre«t  need  of  Mi 
sionary  Agency  amongst  its  vario 
races,  and  calling  upon  us  to  help  in  tli 
rest  work.  Especially  as  we  are  li 
rulers  of  India,  ought  we — from  oi 
Gracious  Queen,  down  to  the  humble 
Christian  in  the  land — to  use  every  effort,  to  raise  them  frai 
such  degrading  idolatries,  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
In  England  there  are  many  "  Fairs,"  both  in  small  ao 
lat^  towns,  but  none  to  compare  with  the  Fairs  of  India. 
On  Saturday,  Jul  y  22nd,  in  that  part  of  Bombay  talle 
Byculla,  there  were  gathered  together  many  thousands  ( 
men,  women,  and  children  ;  thronging  the  streets  or  f« 
and  stopping  the  way  by  conveyances — all  bustle  and  itir- 
dressed  in  their  holiday  attire ;  having  given  up  the  day' 
labour,  to  come  together  to  the  Annual  Snake  Fair,  Wet 
now,  your  readers  would  expect  of  course  to  find  exhibited 
greatvarietyof  Snakes  that  have  been  killed,  or  rendetei 
harmless,  by  some  of  their  more  daring  fellow  countryma 
If  so,  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  The  Indians  6 
not  kill  snakes.  But  you  see  men  of  mature  years  leadingfoi 
ward  young  and  old,  and  carrying  milk  and  egga,  which  the 
make  as  offerings  to  thiise  reptiles  ;  laying  them  sbout  « 
the  ground,  at  spots  they  are  known  to  frequext,  that  the 
may  come  and  feed  thereon.  But  knowing  how  danverou 
these  Shakes  are,  some  may  think  the  food  mixed  wit) 
poison;  that  thus,   one  day,  in  the  fair,  tha  pcoplv  nw 
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witness  the  destruction  of  numbers  of  these  reptiles,  and  go 
away  with  a  feeling  of  greater  security  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  No  I  this  is  not  the  cast.  The  Indians  are 
to  superstitious,  as  to  believe  that  the  Snake,  or  Serpent,  is 
otie  of  those  superior  powers  they  have  to  fear,  and  to  which 
Chey  ought  to  sacrifice ;  and,  therefore,  they  give  up  their 
business,  and  devote  one  day  every  year  to  conciliating  by 
offtrings  of  food,  the  Serpents  that  beset  their  pathways. 
In  England  there  is  no  Snake  Fair.  But  there  are,  alas^ 
many  snakes  or  serpents,  known  to  be  destroying  the 
morals  and  taking  away  the  lives  too,  of  thousands  of  the 
population ;  far  more  certain  and  destructive  in  their  bite 
than  the  Snakes  of  India,  and  yet  they  are  carefully 
preserved;  and  such  are  theatres,  dancing  rooms,  beer- 
houses, public-houses  and  gin  palaces,  and  many  of  our 
public  gardens. 

And  in  England,  Bible  England,  once  a  year,  men  and 
women,  aye,  and  members  of  Parliament,  too,  come  together 
to  congratulate  each  other,  that  for  another  year, 
they  have  succeeded  in  preserving  these  places  of 
destruction  in  their  midst;  notwithstanding  the  noble 
efforts  of  those  who  seek  their  destruction,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  lives  ,bodily,  spiritually,  and  eternally,  of  those 
who  dwell  in  their  midst. 

Let  us  pray  and  labour,  that  the  day  may  soon  come 
when  the  Snakes  of  India  and  England  alike,  may  be 
destroyed,  and  that  the  people  maydwell  in  safety;  when^their 
sacrifices  shall  be  those  of  the  heart,  and  the  people  shall 
find  their  truest  pleasure  in  doing  God's  will,  and  worship- 
ping in  His  sanctuaries. 


/  • 


»«■ 


AMES  sometimes  wanted  to  be  a  good  boy. 
He  did  not  always  mean  to  do  wrong, 
and  yet  he  sometimes  did  wrong  because 
he  was  afraid  of  bUme  or  punishment. 
He  was  young  and  little,  and  sat  on  the 
lowest  bench  in  school.  On  the  high 
bench  above  him  was  a  big  boy  who  had 
;i  very  rare  inkstand.  It  was  the  finest 
one  in  the  school,  and  unlike  any  th»l 
James  h.id  ever  seen.  He  thought  again 
if  I  coiilu  o;ily  tsdte  it  in  my  hand  and 
Is  owner  would  never  allow  him  to  touch 


One  day  James  was  aloncin  the  school-room,  and  it  was 
a   good  opportunity  for   him  to  gratify  his    long   cherished 
desire.     He  could  take  the  inkstand  in  his  hand,   look  at  U    ] 
as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  no  one  would  ever  know  It.    Sa 
he  climbed  up  i^i  the   high   bench,  reached  Jt,  and  held  it     1 
It  was  heavier  than  he  expected  to  find  it,  but  handsomer    J 
too.     He   examined  it  thoroughly,  and  was  satisfied.      He    i 
was  just  putting  it  back  in  its  place  when  he  heard  a  noise,     i 
He  trembled.     The  inkstand  fell.  What  a  moment  of  agonj  1     j 
He  caught  the  inkstand  ;  saved  it;  but  alas  1  the   desk  wu     | 
covered  with  ink,  the  books  and  papers  too ;   even  his  own    i 
hand.     He  sprang  back  to  his  low  seat,  and  wiped  his  hand    < 
on  the  under  side  of  his  brown    apron.    He  could  not  wipe 
off  all  the. ink;  the  stain   was  there.     He   rubbed  it  very 
hard  again  and  again,  but  it  was  still  there,  and  he  hid  his 
hand  in  his  pocket.     His  sense  of  wrong,  his  regret  for  th* 
ruin  the  ink  had  made,  and  fear  of  reproof  and  punisbmenl 
filled  him  with  distress. 

When  the  teacher  came  in  and  saw  what  had  been  done 
she  at  once  asked  Hugh  Williams,  a  big  boy  of  suspidous 
character,  if  he  had  spilt  the  ink.      He  protested  his  iono- 
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cence ;   she  questioned   him  ;   he  still  protested  it.      Other 
children  were  questioned.     Every  moment  James  expected 
his  turn  to  come.     He  felt  as  if  every  eye  were  upon  him,  as 
if  the  teacher  were  looking  right  into  his  heart,   as  if  God 
were  frowning  upon  him,  and  he  could  not  sit  there  and  bear 
it.     What  added  to  his  sorrow  was,  a  big  girl  told  a  shameful 
lie  and  said  that  she  saw  Hugh  Williams  have  the  inkstand        | 
and  let  it  fall ;  and  on  her  false  testimony  Hugh  w:is  severely 
punished.     This  was  a   new  agony  to  James.     How  sad         . 
that  another  should  suffer  so   for   his  guilt !     And    still  he 
could  not  speak  nor  move.      He  sat  there  three  long  hours, 
hiding  his  inky   hand  in   his    pocket,   and  feeling  himself        j 
guilty,  and  yet  he  had  not  the  courage  to  make  a  confession         \ 
and  ask  forgiveness.  I 

When  school  was  over,  and  James  and  his  sister  entered  | 
their  pleasant  home,  James  did  not  hasten  for  his  mother's  I 
welcoming  kiss,  but  crept  slowly  and  timidly  into  her  room.  ! 
When  she  lifted  her  soft,  loving  eyes,  she  saw^that  her  little  j 
son  was  in  trouble,  and  stretched  out  her  hands  towards  i 
him.  He  ran  to  her  and  hid  his  face  in  her  lap.  "  What  is 
the  matter,  James?  Tell  mother,"  she  said.  Anna 
answered  for  him,  and  told  his  sin  and  sorrow  that  had 
grown  out  of  it,  and  mother  and  children  wept  together. 

"  We  will  lay  the  case  before  the  righteous  and  merciful        \ 
God"  answered  the  mother ;  and  she  knelt  with  her  children 
afnd  prayed.    They  rose  from  their  knees  quiet  and  grave. 
Then  the  mother  turned  to  James:  '*This  wrong  you  have 
done  must  first  be  confessed.    Tell  the  truth  to  the  teacher ; ' 
tell  it  to  Hugh  WilKams.     Ask  the  teacher  to  tell   it  to   the 
whole  school,  so  that  justice  rh^y  be  done.'   Ask  forgiveness 
of  Hughf-Afi'd  then   by  your  good  conduct  towards   all,. 
eapcoially  towSirds  Hugh,  show  you  are  really  penitent." 

«'  I'm  afraid  I  can't  tell  the  teacher ;  'but  I'm  so  sorry  for  ' 
Hugh-    '**i  (iSin  tell  hmi,"  said  Jarhes  in  a  loud  voice.  * 

'The  next  morning  Anna  and  JarAes  were  among  the  first 
ifhthe  s'chooKreom.:  -As  soirtai  tho'feacher  came  in,  Anna  ^ 
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told  her  that  James  wished  to  speak  to  her^  and  as  soon 
she  had  opened  the  school  she  called  him  to  her  side. 

"I  spilt  the  ink^  he  said,  before  he  had  quite  reached  h 
and  then  burst  into  tears.  She  asked  him  to  repeat  what 
had  said.  His  courage  grew  with  his  effort  to  do  right,  and 
repeated  it  ina  louder  tone,  and  added,  ''  I  am  very  sor 
I  did  it;  and  I  am  very  sorry  I  didn't  tell  you  ;  and  I  « 
very  sorry  that  Hugh  Williams  was  punished  for  me ;"  a 
he  stretched  out  his  little  hand  that  the  teachtr  mi| 
punish  him,  but  she  did  not  strike  it. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  too,"  she  said,  *•  for  what  you  ha 
done,  very  sorry;  but  I  will  not  punish  you  now^  as  it  isyo 
first  offence,  and  you  have  confessed  it.*' 

At  noon-time,  instead  of  eating  his  dinner  at  once,  Jan 
kept  his  eye  on  Hugh  Williams,  and  when  he  saw  h 
alone,  went  up  to  him,  and  said,  ''  I  am  so  rry  you  wc 
whipped.     I  won't  do  so  again,  Hugh.** 

Hugh  laughed,  though  he  looked  more  like  crying,  ai 
answered,  *'  That's  nothing.  I  can  bear  whippings.  1 
rather  be  whipped  ten  times  than  have  a  little  fellow  \l 
you  struck." 

"  But  it  wasn't  right,"  said  James,  growing  bolder  '* 
the  time.  Then  he  offered  Hugh  the  largest  of  his  two  a; 
pies  and  his  turn-over  pie. 

**  I  don't  want  your  dinner,"  answered  Hugh,  turning  li 
head,  so  that  no  one  but  James  could  see  the  big  tears  swii 
ming  in  his  eyes.  James  urged  the  apple,  and  Hugh  toe 
it;  but  when  he  offered  the  pie  a  second  time  Hugh  pushc 
it  from  him  and  ran  away  saying,  "  I'd  starve  first.  V 
not  so  mean  as  to  eat  up  your  dinner." 

Hugh's  generous  feeling  towards  little  James  was  observi 
by  all  the  scholars,  and  he  was  treated  by  them  wtth  a  ooi 
sideration  and  regard  that  he  had  never  known  before :  \ 
that  he  began  to  have  a  feeling  of  self-respect  which  final 
led  him  to  despise  the  small  mischief  in  which  he  had  oa< 
delighted.    And  as  Hugh  grew  better,  James  grew  bold 
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and  more  courageous^  so  that  he  was  ready  to  confess  his 
faults  and  ask  forgiveness.  He  never  again  kept  silence 
and  let  another  suffer  for  his  sin. 


maxx^. 


KATHRINE  ANNIE  BARRATT. 


Kathrinb  Annie  Barratt 
was  a  scholar  in  the  Free 
Methodist  Sunday-school, 
Lincoln.  She  loved  the 
gates  of  Zion,  and  was  never 
willingly  absent  from  the 
school,  or  .  public  worship. 
She  was  always  a  delicate 
child ;  in  the  Autumn  of  1869, 
her  friends  were  alarmed  by 
symptoms  of  consumption. 
Her  strength  failed,  and  all 
efforts  to  restore  her  seemed 
unavailing.  In  the  following 
spring  she  rallied,  and  hopes 
were  entertained  that  her 
young  life  would  be  spared  ; 
but  the  frail  flower  was  only 
to  bloom  awhile,  and  when 
perfected  the  Master  would 
remove  it  to  a  more  con- 
genial clime,  where  disease 
ne'er  blights  fair  flowers,  nor 
death  robs  loving  hearts. 
ECarly  in  the  present  year,  it 
became    painfully     evident 


that  Kathrine  must  die ;  and 
when  asked  whether  she 
would  rather  die  or  live,  she 
invariably  answered,  **Just 
as  the  Lord  thinks  best — if  I 
die,  I  know  I  shall  go  to 
heaven."  Her  simple,  but 
sincere  faith  in  Christ,  as 
her  Saviour,  was  real;  re- 
ligion was  with  her  a  living 
principle.  As  she  grew 
weaker  she  g^rew  more 
patient,  and  was  ever 
thoughtful  for  the  comfort 
of  others.  A  few  days  be- 
fore she  died,  she  told  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  with  whom 
she  resided,  who  were  to  have 
some  books  and  otherjarticles 
in  remembrance  of  her. 
"  Gates  Ajar,"  she  sent  to  a 
dear  friend,  with  the  mes- 
sage, "Tell  her  to  read  it, 
for  it  tells  of  the  place  to 
which  I  am  going."  The 
night  before  she  died,  she  re- 
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quested  her  uncle  to  sing  her 
favourite  hymn,  and  pray 
with  her  :  he  sang  "  Jesu 
lover  of  my  soul,"  and  pray- 
ed with  her.  Early  in  the 
morning,  she  said, — *'Sing 
Uncle,  sing  Jesus."  Again 
he  sang  the  favourite  hymn, 
and  prayed  that  God  would 
impart  strength  to  the  dying 
child  who  was  evidently 
fording  the  river.  When 
asked  how  she  was,  she 
said, — "  It  will  soon  be  over, 
sing."  Again  she  said, — 
"  Oh,  uncle,  dosing,  sing  till 
I  die."  The  hymns  she  most 
loved  were  sung,  when  her 
pale  countenance  was  light- 
ed up  with  an  unearthly 
brightness.  During    the 

morning  she  wished  to  see 
the  Rev.  G.  Turner,  who  oc- 
casionally visited  her,  but 
unfortunately  he  was  from 
home.  About  an  hour  be- 
fore her  dissolution  her 
breathing  became  difficult. 
She  said, — "  Am  I  dying  ? 
Oh,  uncle,  am  I  ?"  He  took 


the  thin  outstretched  hands 
within   his  own  and  replied, 
— *'  No  my  dear»  you  are  not 
dying,  you  ^re    falling    as- 
leep in  Jesus  ;  it  is  not  dying 
to  those  who  love  the  Saviour, 
it    is    sleeping     in    Jesus." 
The  momentary  fear  of  death 
instantly    gave     place  to  a 
peaceful,   holy  calm,  which 
rested  upon  her  countenance 
to  the  end.      Presently  she 
murmured,  —  *'  Lord     help 
me;"  and  again   she  whis- 
pered,— "  Pray."         Prayer 
was  again  offered   for  herj 
shortly  after  she  wished  to 
be    moved.       Her    position 
was    slightly     altered,    she 
smiled,    and    nodding    the 
thanks  she  could  no  longer 
speak,  and  without  a  strug- 
gle or  a  sigh,    she    passed 
away,  April  8th,  1871,  aged 
eleven      years     and     three 
months. 

Another  gem  in  the  Saviour's 
crown. 

Another  soul  in  heaven. 

E.  W. 


ESTHER  LEACH,  OF  RUNCORN. 


The  subject  of  this  brief 
sketch  was  a  scholar  in 
Ellcsmere    Street     Sunday 


School,  Runcorn,  connected 
with  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches.  Her  attach- 
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ment  to  the  school  appeared 
to  be  very  strong,  and    she 
was  a  {general  favourite  'vith 
her  schoolmates.     She  was 
very  punctual  in  attendance 
at  the  means  of  grace,  and 
though  she  was  not   visibly 
identified  with  the  Church, 
yet,  some  two  or  three  months 
previous  to  her  death,  she 
professed      to    find     peace 
through  believing,  one  Sun- 
day afternoon  in  the  school. 
At  times  she  gave  evidence 
of  deep  and  serious  thought 
about  her  spiritual  interests. 
In   the  domestic  circle    she 
was  lively  and  attentive  to 
household    duties,   evincing 
great  love  to  her  parents, 
and  manifesting  much  res- 
pect to  parental  authority. 
Esther  was  the  younger  of 
two  sisters,  and,  as  her  sister 
had  been  married  for  some 
years,  Esther  was  the  child 
of    the    parents'    declining 
years,      and      they    rested 
much  liope  upon  her;    but 
the  bud,  just  breaking  into 
flower,  has  been 
*•  Nipp'd   by  the  wind's  un- 
kindly bUst," 
and  transplanted  to'a  fairer 
clime,  to  bloom  in  immortal 
lovelintBS.     Our  sister  had 


not  for  some  time  enjoyed 
good  health,  and  at  last  she 
was  hurried  away  by  a  dire 
disease.     A  few  days  before 
her  death,    the  writer    had 
a     conversation     with    her 
touching         the         sudden 
death     of       a       Wesleyan 
Sabbath  scholar,  which  event 
made  a  deep  impression  up- 
on her  mind.     The   Sunday 
following,  she     was     seized 
with     sickness,     which    in- 
creased  in  intensity  day  by 
day,   and     on   the  28th     of 
August,   her  spirit    winged 
its  flight  to  the  city  of  the 
ransomed,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  her  age,   after  one 
short  week's  sickness.     Her 
sufferings  were  very  keen, 
but    her  patience  was    ex- 
emplary ;  for  not  a  murmur 
was    heard  to    escape  her 
lips ;    her  great  desire  was 
to  be  ready  when  God  call- 
ed.    Her    body  was    com- 
mitted  to  the  tomb  on  the 
30th  of  August,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  number  of 
sorrowingfriendsand  school- 
mates, who  sang   over  her 
grave  the  beautiful^hymn— 

Shall  we  gather  at  the  river. 
Where    light   angel    feet 
have  trod ; 
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With  its  crystal  tide  for  ever 
Flowing  by  the  throne  of 
God." 

A  solemn  feeling  pervaded 
all  present.  Her  death  was 
subsequently  improved  to  a 
large  congregation  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Kennard,  and  it  was 
a  soul-quickening  time.  She 
is  gone  from  our  midst; 
there  is  her  vacant  seat  at 
school  and  chapel,  and  the 


empty  chair  at  home;  b 
another  crown  has  been  pc 
sessed,  another  mansion  o 
cupied,  another  voice  add 
to  heaven's  harmonious  cho 
and  another  spirit  gather 
home  to  God.  May  t 
solemn  event  rightly  impn 
the  minds  of  the  young  p< 
pie  in  the  Sabbath  Scho 
Runcorn. 

S.C 


' 
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THE   WATER   OF  LIFE. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was 
preaching  to  a  large  congre- 
{^ation  in  Ireland^  and  after 
dwelling  in  glowing  terms 
upon  the  freeness  of  the 
Gospel,  and  telling  them  that 
the  water  of  life  could  be  had 
•*  without  money  and  \iith- 
out  price,"  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  sermon^  a  person 
announced  that  a  collection 
would  be  made  to  support 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts. 
This  announcement  discon- 
certed the  worthy  doctor,  who 
afterwards    related  the  cir- 


cumstances to  the  lady  oft 
house  where  he  was  stayir 
"  Very  true  doctor,"  repli< 
the  hostess,  "  the  water 
life  is  free,  'without  mom 
and  without  price,'  but  th( 
must  pay  forpitchers  to  can 
it  in."  This  anecdote  was  tol 
at  a  Juvenile  Missionai 
Meeting,  and  at  its  cor 
elusion  was  followed  b 
cheerful  smiles  and  a  clap 
ping  of  hands,  and  th 
children  showed  that  the 
understood  its  import  by  iV 
readiness  with  which  the 
contributed  to  the  collectioi 
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7eHRnr  bids  us    elime  With  a  pure  oloar  light 


I^Wii^-j^j^ 


like  a    Ht-ile     can-die   Burning  la  the    night 


^^ 


I      111 


In  a  Torld  of  darknesfl,  So       wq  must  dune— 


You  in  joax  amall  comeri  And   I      in      fDime* 


? 


J'effns  bids  us  shine^ 

First  of  all  for  him ; 
Well  he  sees  and  knows  it^ 

If  our  light  grows  dim. 
He  looks  down  from  hearen^ 

To  see  us  shine—* 
Tou  in  your  smaH  comer. 

And  I  in  mine. 

Jtsua  bids  us  shine. 

Then,  ibr  all  around ; 
ICanj  kimds  of  darknesa 

In  the  world  abound : 
Sia  and  want  of  sorrow. 

So  we  must  shina— 
Ten  in  your  small  QOnMr, 

And  i  in  mine. 


.'^^oS 


CHARLIE  AND  THE  ROBIN'S  SONG. 

On'e  summer  morning  early,  when  the  dew  was  bright  to 

see. 
Our  dark-eyed  little  Charlie  stood  by  his  mother's  knee^  . 
And  he  heard  a  robin  singing  in  a  tree  so  tall  and  high,  ' 
On  the  topmost  bough  'twas  swinging,  away  up  in  tin 

sky. 

"Mamma,  the  robin's  praying  in  the  very  tree-top  then 
( ilory  !  glory  I  it  is  saying,  and  that  is  all  its  prayer.  ■ 

\j\it  God  will  surely  hear  him,  and  the  angels  standing  Hy 
For  God  is  very  near  him,  away  up  in  the  sky,'* 

'•'  My  child  I  God  is  no  nearer  to  robin  on  the  tree, 
j\nd  does  not  hear  him  clearer  than  he  does  you  and  mc. 
For  He  hears  the  angels  harping  in  sun-bright  glory  drest^ 
And  the  little  birdlings  chirping  down  in  their  leafy  nest." 

"  Mamma,  if  you  should  hide  me  away  down  in  the  daiic, 
And  leave  no  lamp  beside  me,  would  God  then  have 

hark  ? 
And  if  I  whisper  lowly,  all  covered  in  my  bed. 
Do  you  think  that  Jesus  holy  would  know  what   'twas 

said  ?" 

'*  My  darling  little  lisper,  God's  light  is  never  dim  ; 
77/ 1'  very  loivest  ivhisperis  alivays  close  to  Him,** 

Now  the  robin's  song  was   filling  the  child's   soul  full 

bliss ; 
The  very  air  was  thrilling  when  his  mamma  told  [him  this. 
And  he  wished  in  childish  craving  for  the  robin's  winsi 

To  sing  on  tree-tops  waving,  so  very  near  the  sky. 

Child  at  HoMi 


Mem  i'ShH. 


^lERCE  wars  were  waged  against  the 
French  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Eng- 
land obtained  several  victories.  France 
seemed  about  to  be  vanquished.  Its 
hopes,  however,  were  suddenly  revived  by 
a  country  young  woman,  named  Joan  d' 
Arc.  She  had  been  a  servant  at  a  small 
inn,  and  she  bore  a  good  character,  but 
had  not  been  known  to  possess  any  such 
qualities  of  courage  and  enterprise  as  she  afterwards  man- 
ifested. Brooding  over  the  miserable  situation  of  hercoun- 
try,  she  felt  strongly  impelled  to  attempt  its  deliverance. 
These  impulses  she  thought  were  of  divine  inspiratkM. 
She  offered  her  services  to  some  of  the  authoritiea.  After 
some  trials  of  her  pretended  supernatural  powers,  bcr 
offers  were  accepted.  She  was  fully  armed  and  invested 
with  what  was  deemed  the  miraculous  sword  of  St.  Cathfr 
rine  de  Firebois.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the 
French  through  her  won  some  conquests,  and  became  con- 
fident of  final  triumph.  But  at  length  they  were  defeated, 
and  Joan,  as  a  prisoner,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  She  had  been  regarded  as  a  saint  by  both  the 
English  and  French  armies,  but,  in  her  changed  position, 
as  a  prisoner,  she  was  considered  as  a  sorceress,  forsaken 
by  the  peculiar  demon  who  had  secured  for  her  a  short  and 
deceptive  triumph.  She  was  tried  at  Rouen,  in  France, 
was  found  guilty  of  heresy  and  witchcraft,  and  sentenced 
to  be  burnt  alive.  The  sentence  was  executed  with  the 
most  ignorant  and  malicious  cruelty.  This  has  been  look- 
ed upon  as  a  disgrace  to  England ;  but  there  is  much  ex< 
cuse  on  the  ground  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  the 
event  took  place.  Thanks  to  the  glorious  {ospel  of  the 
ii/essed  Godj  such  superslitJon  and  barbarity  could  notbg 
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exhibited  in  our  days.  Let  us  learn  to  prize  mor 
more  that  Gospel  which  shall  continue  to  multiply  i 
lunphs, 

'Till  o'er  our  ransomed  nature. 

The  Lamb  for  sinners  slain, 

Redeemer,  King,  Creator, 

Returns  in  bliss  to  reign. 


J  HO  do  you  s'pose  lives  in  all  tha  rooms, 
Teenf  I  counted  three  daars /sides 
ours  when  we  came  through  the  entry. 
A'n't  it  a  very  long  entry  without  any 
windows  ?      I'm  'most    afraid    in  this 

"Afraid! — of  what,  Lilf     I  wouldn't 
be  afraid  anywhere." 

"  It  a'n't  pretty.  Teen.  It's  ever  so  far 
down  into  the  street,  and  we  can't  see  anything  out  of  the 
window  but  just  that  old  black  house  'cross  the  way. 
and  we  haven't  got  anything  pretty  inside  to 'muse  our- 
selves with,  and  mother  is  gone  all  the  days.  I  don't  likt 
it  half  as  well  as  I  did  our  other  house  when  we  lived. 
What  made  us  come  away  from  there  ? " 

'"Cause  mother  couldn't  pay  so  much  rent-maney,  and 
so  the  man  wouldn't  let  us  stay.  It's  pretty  enough  here, 
if  we  only  had  something  to  do  ;"  and  Teen  looked  arouu' 
to  find  beauty  where  there  was  none. 

"  No,"  said  Li!,  shaking  her  head,  "  It  isn't  pretty  any 
way.  The  walls  are  all  black,  and  the  floor 's  got  bi^ 
cracks  in  it,  and  there's  mice  nibbling  in  the  ceiling,  and 
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the  window  is  full  of  holes.     I  wish  mother  would  stay 
home ;  it  don't  look  near  so  bad  when  "she's  here  !  ** 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Teen,  "  but  if  mother  didn't  'go 

work,  we  shouldn't  have  anything  to  eat ;    so  it's  no  use 

wish.     When  I  get  a  year  older,  I'm  a  going  to  earn  mon( 

and  we'll  be  rich.     I  wi  sh  mother  'd  let  me  begin  now.'" 

"  How  old  are  you.  Teen  ?  " 

'*  Seven,  and  you're  six.  I  should  think  you  might  i 
member  that,  Lil.  When  I  get  eight  I  shall  buy  a  bask 
and  sell  candy,  same  as  other  boys  do." 

**  And  p'r'aps  you'll  give  me  some,"  insinuated  I 
*'  Once  I  had  a  whole  stick,  and  it  was  real  sweet.  Le 
play  candy  now — will  you  Teen  ?  " 

A  deep  groan,  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  corr 
of  the  room,  put  a  sudden  period  to  Lil's  proposition,  a 
brought  the  children  nearer  each  other. 

"  What  was  that  noise  ? "  gasped  Lil,  with  frighten 
eyes. 

"  I  don't  know — I  guess — " 

"  It  was  right  up  in  the  corner,"  interrupted  Lil,  "anc 
sounded  awful." 

"  It   wasn't  in    this    room,"  said  Teen,  re-assuring] 

"  don't  you  be  scared,  LilJ 

**  A'n't  you  scared.  Teen  ? 

"  I  was  just  a  little  speck  at  first,  but  I  a'n*t  now. 

tell  you  what,  L       I've  just  thought  'twas  in  'somelK 

else's  house,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  'twas  a  sick  man. 

"  I  don't  like  it,",  said  Lil,  shivering.     "  When  will  it 

time  for  mother  to  come  home  ? " 

"  Pretty  soon  ;  don't  be  a  baby,  Lil.  *  Let's  play  car 
now.  I'll  have  the  pail  for  a  basket,  and  you  must  be  e 
so  many  rich  folks,  and  buy  heaps  of  sticks  ! " 

If  Teen  and  Lil  Could  have  looked  through  the  very  t 
partition,  that  separated  their  garret  from  the  next,  t! 
would  have  seen  a  poor  deformed  la4  stretched  upon  a  b 
and  a  single  glance  at  his  face  would  have  satisfied  tli 
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that  the  sudden,  startling  groan  came  from  him.  It  was 
not  often  that  poor  Dick  was  surprised  into  a  betrayal  of  his 
pains  like  that,  but  it  was  a  hard  day  with  him  to-day,  and 
turn  whichever  way  he  would,  he  found  neither  relief  nor 
rest.  Chryssy,  his  sister,  sat  sewing  by  the  window.  She 
was  a  hard-featured  woman,  for  she  had  battled  with  pov- 
erty and  the  world  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  they  had 
grot  the  better  of  her  straight  along,  but  she  had  one  warm 
place  in  her  heart  for  Dick,  the  poor  boy  who  had  hung 
like  a  dead  weight  on  her  shoulders  ever  since  she  was  able 
to  bear  a  burden  or  earn  a  penny.  When  her  ear  caught 
that  groan,  she  dropped  her  sewing,  and,  straightening 
herself  with  an  effort,  shuffled  across  the  room  to  his  bed- 
side. 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  beauty  i  " 

That  was  what  she  always  called  Dick,  and  she  meant 
it — for  love  finds  beauty  where  indifference  .sees  only  ugli- 
ness. 

*'  Is  it  hurting  you  bad  ? " 

**  Awful !  '*  said  Dick,  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  **  Did  I 
scream  i " 

*'  No,  you  gave  a  groan — that's  all.*' 

**  I  wish  I  had  something,"  said  Dick. 

**  What  do  you  want !  S'posin'  you  had  your  choice— 
say  I  was  a  queen — what  do  you  want,  my  beauty  ?  ** 

*'  Something  that  a'n't  bread  I  I  don't  know,  Chryssy — 
no  matter — never  mind  me — I'm  better— only  give  me  a 
drink." 

She  brought  him  some  water  in  a  tin  cup.  The  cup  Was 
rusty,  and  the  water  warm,  but  he  drank  it  at  a  draughty 
and  shut  his  eyes.  Chryssy  could  not  spare  time  to  watch 
by  him,  so  she  went  back  to  the  window,  and  sat  down  on 
what  had  been  .-i  cJv  '  .  ^,M^  was  now  only  a  three-leggedj 
stool.     Sh:i  '     '  ../Lights  in   her  heart — this  Jpoor, ig- 

nor  .  .':    v  t         1  ,..  n;:'edle  flew  !in  and  out  across 
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the  long  seams^  she  wanted  to  say  hard  things  about  evei 
body. 

"  Some  folks  has  oranges,"  she  burst  forth^  present 
**  and  other  folks  has  lemons.  Money  *11  buy  'em,  ai 
there's  money  enough  in  rich  folks's  pockets.  I  should  li 
to  know  what  business  they  have  to  keep  it  there,  wh 
Beauty  wants  something  that  a'n't  bread !  That  mea 
oranges  and  lemons.  I  know  what  Beauty  wants ;  b 
Where's  the  money  ?  where's  the  money  ^** 

*'  Never  mind,  Chryssy,  I've  got  over  it  now,**  said  Die 
"  Don't  you  talk  so  I    Sing,  Chryssy,  si  ng.*' 

Now,  Chryssy  had  about  as  much  voice  for  sin^ng  as 
blue-jay,  but  she  never  thought  of  refusing  Dick,  when  1 
demanded  a  song.  So  Teen  and  Lil,  in  the  midst  of  the 
candy-play,  were  again  brought  to  a  period  by  a  sow 
that  somewhat  resembled  the  grinding  of  a  coffee-mill. 

**  What  is  that  ? "  cried  Lil,  in  a  frightened  whisper.  " ' 
dear !  how  horrid  dreadful  it  is  here  !  " 

"  It  come  out  of  that  other  room,  just  as  it  did  before, 
said  Teen.    "  Keep  still  a  minute." 

Lil  obeyed,  and  they  both  listened.  Chryssy  sang  oi 
unconscious  of  any  other  auditor  than  Dick.  And  Die 
poor  fellow,  laughed  and  applauded,  though  he  had  to  br 
his  lips  to  keep  from  groaning  again^  the  pain  in  his  bac 
tortured  him  so. 

Teen  and  Lil  did  not  see  anything  to  laugh  at,  but  the 
soon  found' that  no  harm  was  likely  to  come  to  them  froi 
the  uncouth  sounds,  and  so  resumed  their  play. 

Chryssy  kept  on  singing  and  sewings  but  the  hard  though 
wssre  still  in  her  heart,  and  Dick's  little  attempts  at  chee 
fulness  only  made  them  harder  and  more  bitter. 

**  See  my  Beauty,  trying  to  make  me  believe  he  dor 
care.  He  can't  cheat  me  though.  Don't  I  know  what  1 
wants }  Something  that  a'n't  bread — something  that  »'i 
bread  Yes,  and  he  shall  have  it  if  I  live  I  I  know  plac 
eno^g^  where   I   can  get  it,  and   I'll  do  it — yes,  I  will,  a 
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they  may  say  I  stole^  if  they've  a  mind  to  !  My  Beauty's 
g^ot  as  much  right  to  oranges  and  lemons  as  the  rich  folks ;" 
and  Chr3rssy  angrily  beat  the  unoffending,  unconscious  win- 
dow-ledge with  her  fist. 

"  There's  children  in  the  next  room/'  said  Dick,  with  a 
sickly  smile.    **  Two  of  'em." 

"  I  know  it — moved  in  yesterday — and  a  woman." 

"  I  hear  'em  playing  and  talking  just  as  plain  as  though 
they  were  in  sight,  Chr3rssy." 

*'  I'll  go  and  tell  'em  to  hush  up  if  they  plague  you,  my 
Beauty." 

"  But  they  don't.  I  like  to  hear  'em.  I'm  glad  the  other 
folks  have  moved  out.  Chryssy,  is  there  many  poor  ones 
round  here  ? " 

Chryssy  laughed  bitterly.  **  There's  nobody  else  in  this 
street,  from  one  end  ot  it  to  t'other ;  but  there's  money 
enough  somewhere,  my  Beauty,  and  we'Il^find  it  some  day, 
see  if  we  don't." 

Oh  !  how  Chryssy 's  needle  flew  then,  and  how  the  bitter, 
hard  thoughts  crowded  on  each  other.  She  shut  her  mouth 
tight,  lest  she  should  break  forth  again  in  angry  curses, 
and  worry  Dick.  He  lay  still,  listening  to  the  gay  prattle 
of  his  little  neighbours,  Teen  and  Lil,  and  almost  forgot  his 
pain. 

Bye  and  bye,  the  daylight  faded,  even  out  of  those  rooms 
nearest  the  sky.  "i  he  children's  mother  came  home  from 
her  work,  weary  enough,  but  with  a  generous  loaf  of  bread 
in  her  hand  to  fill  their  hungry  mouths,  and  a  candle  to 
drive  away  the  darkness  that  always  frightened  Lil. 

Chryssy  sewed  by  the  fading  light  till  she  could  no  longer 
see  to  set  her  needle,  then  she  lighted  a  lamp,  and  stood  it 
on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  because  Dick  liked  to  see  it  burn, 
and,  bringing  her  work  from  the  window,  sat  down  upon 
the  floor  to  finish  it. 

"  Bye  and  bye  I'll  get  your  supper  my  Beauty,  and  you 
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shall  hSLve  something  that  a'n't  bread ;  yes,  you  shall/* 
said. 

"  Where'll  you  get  it,  Chryssy  ?  ** 

"That's  my  look  out;    don't  you  fret.       Something 
a'n't  bread,  you  see  if  I  don't." 

**  You  mustn't,  Chryssy.  It'll  cost  money.  O  dea 
Dick  turned  wearily  on  his  pillow,  and  searched  her  1 
with  his  dim  eyes. 

"  There  now,  just  quit  that,"  snapped  Chryssy.  "  I  wi 
have  it — so  now.  Look  at  the  light  instead  of  me.  ^ 
can't  see  nothing  in  my  face  worth  a  looking  at,  and  it  f 
me  out,  my  Beauty ;  it  puts  me  out." 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  said  Dick. 

"  What  -what  is  ?  " 

"That  that's  in  your  face,  Chryssy.  It  looks  like  sor 
body  else — somebody  that's  bad." 

**  There;  hush  up,  hush  up,  or  I'll  take  away  the  lar 
I  will.     I'm  just  myself,  and  that's  bad  enough." 

Dick  was  silenced,  and  Chryssy's  needle  flew,  but  '. 
fingers  ached,  and  her  brain  whirled,  and  her  poor  he 
was  full  of  bitterness  and  angry  complainings. 

In  the  next  room  there  was  a  murmur  of  pleasant  voic 
Dick  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  away  from  the  light 
listen.  Teen  and  Lil  had  finished  their  supper,  and  w 
going  to  bed — two  tired,  sleepy  little  ones,  their  fears 
forgotten,  and  happiness  perfect,  because  motherly  ar 
were  around  them  like  a  shield.  They  knelt  at  her  kn 
and  together  repeated  the  prayer  she  had  taught  them,  2 
Chryssy's  ear  caught  the  words.  She  had  heard  them  1 
fore ;  she  had  repeated  them,  years  and  years  ago,  and : 
dropped  her  needle,  and  listened,  with  her  cheek  in  1 
hand.  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  aud  forgiTi 
our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors ;  and  lead  us  not  i 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,"  lisped  the  childre 
voices,  and  then  there  were  good-night  kisses  as  they  r 
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froiTi  their  knees,  and  bursts  df  subdued  laughter,  and  then 
>ilence  fell. 

**  Did  you  hear  it  ? "  whispered  Dick. 
Chryssy   slowly    lifted  her  face.         "Hear    what,   my 
Beauty  ? " 

'*  Them  were  little  Ed's  words  that  he  used  to  say.  I 
knew  'em  the  minute  I  heard  '  Our  Father.'  You  remem- 
ber little  Ed,  don't  you,  Chryssy  ? " 

•*  Guess   I  ha'nt  forgot   him    yet,"   muttered    Chryssy, 
springing  up  from  her  seat  on  the  floor,  and  seizing  her  old 
shawl  that  lay  on  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
**  Where  are  you  goin'  now  ? " 

**  I'm  going  to  get  your  supper,  my  Beauty.  Something 
that  a'n't  bread  ! " 

**  Don't  Chryssy,  donU  !  "  But  she  was  threading  her 
way  down  the  steep,  dark  staircase,  and  Dick's  tearful  be- 
seeching fell  only  on  the  blank,  black  walls. 

Down  the  street  she  hurried,  groping  in  darkness,  past 
the  old  houses  packed  from  cellar  to  garret  with  misery  and 
sin,  past  the  dirty  gutters  and  piles  of  decomposing  gar- 
bage, past  the  slum  and  scum  of  the  city,  into  the  broad, 
rich  thoroughfare,  into  light  and  beauty.  Chryssy's  hard 
face  grew  harder  and  more  set  as  she  shrunk  into  the  sha- 
dows, and  her  bony  fingers  shook  as  they  clutched  the  tat- 
tered shawl. 

*'  Something  that  a'n't  bread ! "  She  said  it  over  and 
over  again,  gazing  into  the  shop-windows  where  all  manner 
of  fruits  were  temptingly  disposed.  "  Here's  plenty  to  sat- 
isfy every  soul  in  the  city.  I'll  watch  my  chance,  and  when 
nobody's  looking,  when  nobody  sees,  I'll  take  what  I  want 

for  my  Beauty ;    it'll  never  be  missed,  [and  if  it  is ." 

Chryssy  shut  her  teeth  tight  together,  and  leant  against 
the  wall.  The  crowd  hurried  past,  men  and  women  seek- 
ing pleasure,  with  eager  ^faces  and  merry  voices.  Th«y 
jostled  against  her,  but  none  turned  again  to  pity  or  tosara. 
Chryssy  was  only  one  of  thousands  that  struggle  with  want 
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until  the  heart  breaks^  or  often  er  turns  to  stone,  ar 
cares  the  gay  world  for  them  ? 

At  home  Dick  lay  on  his  hard  bed,  suffering  tort 
bodily  pain,  but  wondrously  cheered  in  soul.  No 
Chryssy's  sudden  departure,  with  the  hard  look  on  he 
troubled  him  much  now,  for  "through  the  lips  of  Te 
Lil,  little  Ed's  prayer  had  come  to  him  again,  and  the 
such  cpmfort  in  it  as  he  had  never  felt  before.  He  i 
leap  presently,  whispering  to  [himself,  "  Our  Father 
angels  rejoiced,  as  they  hovered  around  his  pillow,  f 
dwarfed  soul  that  was  unfolding  to  receive  the  Lord. 

Thus  ^Chryssy  found  him  when  she 'came  in;  b 
heavy  step  on  the  creaking  floor  aroused  him,  and  he 
ed  his  eyes,  bright  with  inward  joy,  upon  the  white, 
face. 

"  I  meant  you  [should  have  it,  [my  Beauty,"  she 
bending  over  him.  "  I  meant  you  should  have  it* 
was  oranges,  arid  there  was  lemons,  and  there  was  g 
my  Beauty,  but  every  time  I  tried  to  reach  after  'ei 
fingers  shook  that  awful  that  if  I  died,!  couldn't  keep 
thing  in  'em;  so  I'm  back  empty-handed,  and  there 
thing  but  bread." 

"But  I've  got  it,  Chryssy;  I've  got  it  I  Just  v 
wanted." 

"Something  that  a'n't  bread  ? "  she  queried,  cast 
rapid  glance  around  the  garret. 

**  Yes  ;  nor  yet  oranges  nor  lemons.  It  come  befoi 
went  away,  and  it'll  stay  now,  always." 

"What  is  it,  my  Beauty?  " 

"  What  litde  Ed  had,  you  know,  Chryssy — what  the 
children  said  to-night.  That  was  whatj  I  wanted, — 
Father  V"^ New  York  Methodist, 


"OWN." 
Y  Dear  Youno  Friends,— Circumstan- 
ces have  occurred  which  have  prevented 
my  sending  ycu  this  paper  before  ;  but  I 
hope,  though  late,  it  will  be  none  the  Ics; 
welcome.  The  following  are  the  lessons 
which  the  word  "  own  "  teaches  us. 

That  man  was  originally  made   in   the 

moral     and   intellectual   image   of    God. 

Gen- i.  27;  compared  with    Eph,  v.   24; 

■Col. 

Everyone  is  responsible  forhimself  to  God.     Deut.  xxiv.  16 ; 
2  Kings  xiv,  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  4 ;  Rom.  xiv.  4. 
All  our  blessings  are  the  gift  of  God.     i  Chron.  xxix.   14. 
That  we  should  serve  God  willingly.     Lev.  i,  3. 
The  duty  of  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day.       Ish.  Iviii-  i.-j. 
God  alone  has  a  supreme  right  to  oar  service,     i    Cor.   vi. 

19. 
That  the  Christian  ought  to  make    Christ  supreme  in  his 

life.     Luke  xiv.  26. 
Jesus  has  given  us  an  example  of  complete   submission  to 

God's  will.     Jchn  v.  30  ;  vi,  38. 
The  world  has  no  sympathy   with  _the  true  Christian,   and 
therefore  is  sure  to  persecute  him  in  some  way.     John 


■.  19. 


n  his 


1   righti 


The  true  Christian  does  not  trust  ii 

for  salvation,  but  in  Christ- 
God's  gift  of  his  Son  is  a  proof  of  his  willingness   to  give 

all  othci- necessary  things,     Rom,  viii.  32. 
The  devil  is  naturally  a  liar.     John  viii.  44. 
The  danger  of  self-confidence  and   the  duty  of  depending 
on  God  for  success.     Jude  vii.  2 ;  compared  with  'con- 
text; t  Sam.  xv.i7iPs.3tii.4- 
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food  man  may  fall  from  grace  and  perish  eternally. 
!z<'k.  xxxiii.  13. 

^•ill  entirely  forgive  and  forget  the  sins  of  the  peni- 
?nt.      Ish.  xliii.  25. 

vicked  shall  fall  by  their  own  counsels.  Ps.  v.  10; 
:iv.  13. 

ty  is  unsclfibh.     I  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

Aposiles  did  not  work  miracles  by  their  own  power, 
lit  by  the  help  they  received  from  Christ.  Acts  iii.  12. 
oinpared  with   context. 

in  their  religious  instructions,  ministers  and  teachers 
I'ould  assert  nothing  but  what  has  the  authority  of 
lod's  Word.     Jer.  xxiii.  16  j  Ezek.  xiii.  17. 

I  has  redeemed  us  by  his  own  blood.  Heb.  ix.  12. 
■^ev.  i.  5. 

"  Mountain,"  will  be  our  next  word. 

Aunt  Jane. 


Ilifimuu  l|Tt  ^gviaiT. 


J 


2  KINGS,    CHAP.  V. 


:'-; ':\  \^  ;v^  HEX  a  family  is  made  up  of  a  gocd 
master,  a  good  mistress,  good  children, 
and  a  good  servant,  all  is  well.  In  the 
family  noticed  in  this  chapter,  we  are 
not  told  about  children,  but  the  master, 
mistress  and  servant.  All  appear  to 
have  had  excellent  qualities.  We  hope 
ouryouncr  friends  will  admire  and  imitate 
the  conduct  of  the  young  servant,  a  c?p- 
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tive  in  a  heathen  land,  and  yet  she  remembered  her 
country,  her  prophet,  and  her  God.  She  spoke  in  honour 
of  these,  even  among  idolaters.  She  also  manifested  ten- 
derness  and  benevolence  towards  her  master  and  his  wife. 
She  said, — "Would  God  that  my  lord  were  with  the 
prophet  that  is  in  Israel,  he  would  cure  him  of  his  leprosy," 
This  simple  and  affectionate  remark  led  to  the  restoration 
of  her  master  to  health  of  body,  and,  what  is  better,  to  the 
conversion  of  his  soul.  Happy  will  our  lives  be,  happy  our 
death,  and  thrice  happy  our  eternity,  if  we  spend  life's  short 
day  in  getting  good,  and  in  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Let  us  feel  with  our  blessed 
Lord,  that  we  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  us, 
while  it  is  day.  T.  B, 


^oj[  oittt  @ne. 

r  HE  sharp,  quick  sound  of  a  crier's  bell  was 
heard  above  the  rattle  of  carriages  and 
the  hum  of  multitudes  hastening  home  as 
night  came  on,  and  the  words,  "Child 
lost  I  child  lost  1"  fell  upon  the  ears,  and 
sent  a  thri'l  of  pain  to  the  hearts  of  fath- 
ers and  mothers,  as  the  crier  slowly  pas- 
sed up  the  street  to  the  next  corner,  where 
he  stopped  to  give  a  description  of  the 
wanderer. 

How  many  held  their  breath  and  listened  I 

"  Child  lost !      C  hild  lost !      A  little  girl— not  quite  three 

years  of  age — her  hair  light  and  curly— eyes  blue;  when 

she  left  home  she  was  dressed  in  a  scarlet  frock  and  white 

apron — has  been  missing  for  hours!"    And  again  the  bell 


V 
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was  heard  as  the  crier  went  on,  proclaiming  as  he  went  the 
same  mournful  story. 

And  where  all  this  time  was  little  Lily  Ashton  ?  Soon 
after  she  left  her  father's  door,  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  other  children  in  the  street,  with  whom  she  played  awhile 
and  then  many^things  amused  her  as  she  ran  along  on  the 
crowded  sidewalk,  unnoticed  by  the  busy  throng ;  but  at 
length  she  discovered  that  her  home  was  no  longer  in  sight, 
and  that  no  dear  papa  or  mamma  answered  her  call;  and 
the  poor  little  lost  one  sat  down  on  a  door-step  and  wept 
bitterly.  A  kind-hearted  gentleman  came  that  way — one 
who  loved  children,  and  who  was  never  happier  than  when 
they  smiled  on  him  from  their  bright  faces,  which  they  could 
hardly  help  doing,  when  he  smiled  so  pleasantly  on  them, 
and  who  was  always  ready  to  speak  comforting  words  when 
they  were  in* trouble. 
t    **  What's  the' matter  little  Blossom  ?"  he  asked. 

His  voice  was  so  full  of  love  that  Lily  stopped  crying,  and 
brushing  back  her  curls,  looked  up  to  see  who  it  was  that 
spoke  to  her.  The  light  from  a  street  lamp  above  her  shone 
full  upon  his^^benevolent  face.  "  I  isn't  little  Blossom  ;  I  is 
Lily,  and  I  want  mamma,"  she  said,  and  the  [tears  began  to 
flow  again. 

"  But  Lily  won't  cry  any  more,  because  we  will  go  and 
find  mamma,',  Will  Lily  go  with  me?" 

Her  tears  ceased  flowing,  and  she   looked  up   into  the 

kind  face  once  more.     **  Has  you  got  a  little  girl,  and  is  she 
little  Blossom  ?" 

"  No,  ray  dear;  I  have  no  Lily  nor  Blossom,  only  when  I 
find  one  such  as  you  ;  but  I  love  little  girls  and  boys,  and  I 
don't  like  to  see  you  cry.'^.  Will  you  go  with  me  to  find  your 
mamma }"  Lily  stood  up  and  put  her  hand  in  his,  for  her 
heart  was  won. 

The  kind  gentleman  lifted  the  tired  little  girl  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  her  to  the  nearest  police-station,  where  he  knew 
he  would    learn  ^what    she  could  t\ot  tell  him  about  her 
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home.  And  in  a  short  time  he  placed  the  lost  darling  in  the 
arms  of  her  mother,  whose  ang^uish  was  thus  turned  into 
joy.  He  found  other  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  in  that 
home ;  and  as  the  parents  and  children  gathered  about 
little  Lily,  lost  an  hour  before,  but  now  found,  and  as  they 
laughed  and  wept  by  turns,  he  felt  that  he  was  receiving 
a  richer  reward  in  seeing  their  happiness — their  joy  over 
one  dear  child — than  any  thanks,  however  earnest,  could 
be. 

I  know  you  do  not  wonder  that  this  family  were  so  glad 
to  see  Lily  again.  But  their  gladness  reminds  me — per- 
haps it  has  reminded  you  also — of  some  of  the  words  of 
Jesus,  "Joy  shall  be  in  heaven  o'ver  one  sinner  that  r^r- 
penteth"  Can  you  tell  why  the  happy  family  of  the  re- 
deemed in  heaven  are  joyful  when  a  sinner  repents?  A 
sinner,  you  know,  is  one  who  is  disobeying  God — who  does 
not  love  nor  trust  in  Christ — ^who  is  lost  in  the  world,  and 
who  will  never  find  the  way  to  that  beautiful  home  above, 
unless  he  repents.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  were  in 
heaven,  and  could  hear  that  some  one  on  earth,  who  had 
been  wicked,  had  repented  and  begun  to  love  Jesus,  and 
was  coming  to  be  in  heaven  too — happy  and  holy  for  ever 
— ^you  would  be  glad  ? 

Perhaps  some  dear  friends  of  yours  are  there  now,  and 
they  are  hoping  to  hear  that  you  are  in  the  way  to  the  same 
home,  if  you  are  not  already  in  it.  Dear  child,  have  you 
begun  to  walk  in  that  path  which  leads  to  the  "  beautiful 
city  built  above?"  Come  with  the  children  of  God,  and 
there  will  be  joy  in  heaven  over  you,  far  beyond  that  -which 
was  felt  in  Lily's  family  when  she  was  found,  for  One  is 
there  who  loves  you  far  more  than  any  friend  here  on  earth 
can  love,  and  He  will  receive  you  gladly  into  the  number 
of  the  blessed. — The  Child  at  Home, 


^  H|T  was  a  bright,  beautiful  June  momlr 
^^  when  1  met,  upon  one  of  the  quiet  stra 
of  the  city,  a  poor,  tniserable-Iooki 
cripple.  A  thrill  of  pain  first  impelled  i 
to  pa»s  silently  by ;  but  then  the  thoug 
came  into  my  mind — Perhaps  a  few  lii- 
words  might  prove   like   sunshine   to  I 

He  wai  pitifully  deformed,  the  cor 
and  tendons  of  the  system  having  becoi 
contracted,  so  that  hit  crooked  limbs  crossed  each  oth. 
making  hin  walk  in  a  tottering,  staggering  manner,  t 
arms  were  curved  so  that  they  could  no  more  be  straight* 
ed,  and  his  fingers  drawn  up  so  that  they  looked  more  ti 
the  daws  of  some  large  bird,  than  parts  of  a  human  hai 
His  long,  light  hair  falling  from  beneath  a  crushed  h 
partly  shielded  his  distorted  face  from  notice.  One  a 
pressed  against  his  side  a  portfolio  of  cheap  pictures, 
the  sale  of  which  he  gained  the  pittance  that  still  held 
soul  to  that  poor,  suffering  body. 

He  was  pleased  to  have  his  pictures  praised,  and  thov 
he  could  hardly  talk  plainly,  he  did  not  seem  unwilling 
receive  a  little  wayside  call.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  | 
weary  with  his  heavy  portfolio! 

"Oh  yes,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  but  it  buys  my  bread. 
is  all  I  can  do." 

"  Have  you  a  mother  living  f" 

"  1  had  one,  ma'am,  who  always  took  cart  of  me ;  I 
she  died  four  years  ago." 

"  Have  you  no  father!" 

"  I  never  saw  my  father.  He  is  dead  too.  A  kind  ir 
took  care  of  me  after  mother  died,  but  he's  b^en  deadayi 
now,  and  I've  no  friends — no  home." 

"You  know  of  God  and  heaven," 
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"Oh  yes,  ma'am,"  and  his  face  gleamed ' with   a  holy 
light,  as  looking  heavenward  he  said,   "  I  have  got  a  trust. 


ma'am." 


How  beautiful  he  seemed  then  !  Like  one  transformed,  I 
saw  in  him  the  image  of  our  dear  Saviour,  as  I  answered, 
"Oh,  you  have  a  home,  then,  and  a  rest  not  far  away.  If 
you  are  Jesus'  child  nothing  can  really  harm  you  ;  for  with 
a  great  deal  of  love  he  is  watching  over  you.  Life  here 
looks  dark  and  full  of  trouble;  but  your  best  Friend  suffered 
more  even  than  you.  He  was  lonely.  He  had  no  home, 
and  enemies  were  all  about  him  ;  but  he  is  in  a  beautiful 
home  now,  and  if  you  truly  love  him,  he  is  preparing  a 
mansion  there  for  you  too." 

"  Oh  yes ;  there  I  shall  be  like  any  other,  there  I  shall  be 
like—Him." 

The  faith  of  this  simple,  humble  Christian,  whom  the 
Saviour  calls  "  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren," 
awakened  emotion  too  deep  for  other  words,  and  simply 
saying,  "  Good-bye,  my  friend  ;  I  hope  we  shall  meet  one 
day  beside  our  Saviour,"  I  hastened  to  the  silence  of  my 
room,  to  dwell  upon  the  wondrous  love  of  Him,  "whosee- 
th  not  as  man  seeth,"  but  makes  "  His  dwelling  with  the 
humble  and  contrite  ones." 

A  few  days,  after  I  learned  that  this  poor  youth  was  suf- 
fering the  taunts  and  jeers  of  rude  boys,  and  that  even 
well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  stood  upon  the  street- 
corners,  laughing  at  his  awkward  gait.  Oh,  how  I  wished 
they  could  have  shared  the  secret  which  that  bright  morn- 
ing revealed  to  me, — that  he  was  one  of  Jesus'  friends. 

**  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,"  are  the  words 
of  Christ.  Be  careful  then,  boys,  how  you  treat  the  unfor- 
tunate. The  weakest  and  most  miserable  children  have  the 
tenderest  care  of  the  Great  Father.  Act  towards  the  poor 
as  you  would  to  the  Man  of  sorrows,  were  he  beside  you. 
Then  when  all  his  friends  shall  throw  off  the  mask  of  ^o- 
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verty  and  human  wretchedness,  to  be  clothed  upMi  wii 
Redeemer's  righteousness,  you  may  be  welcomed  as  on 
those,  who,  through  kindness  to  some  of  them,  shown 
account  of  love  to  the  dear  Saviour,  have  entertained 
Master  himself,  unawares. 


'LL  be  even  with  him  yet,  the  little 
start !"  said  Alfred  Hardon  to 
brother  Ethan,  after  having  given^him 
account  of  what  he  considered  al 
gelher"too  bad  to  be  borne;"  wh 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  thatV 
lie  Brown  had  gone  above  him  at  scb 
in  spelling  that  afternoon  ;  a  fact  tl 
had  deeply  wounded  his  pride. 

"  What'li  you  do,  Alf  ?" 

"  Haven't  decided ;  but  there  are  ways  enough  to  squi 
accounts,"  said  Alfred,  nodding  hb  head  in   a  determin 


"Well,  look  out  that  you  don't  get  caught  at  your  tricl 
The  teacherlikes  Willie,  you  know;  he  always  minds  t 

"  Trust  me  for  that.     1  shall  take  care." 

Alfred  Hardon  was  a  passionate,  self-willed  boy,  and  I: 
well-deserved  success  of  his  class-mate  had  awakened  e' 
feelings  in  his  heart,  and  the  bitter  seed  that  had  alreai 
been  sown  there  immediately  sprung  up  into  hatred,  uti 
resolution  to  bh  revenged.  And  such  a  threat  as  he  hi 
uttered,  he  seldom  failed  to  execute. 

Not  many  days  after  this  conversation,  the  teacher  can 
intoschoolonemomingwith  a  grave  countenance.    It  » 
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evident  from  the  faces  of  the  children,  too,  that  something 
unusual  had  occurred.  As  soon  as  the  opening  exercises 
were  over^  the  teacher  said  :  ^'  Most  of  you  have,  no  doubt, 
heard  of  the  sad  accident  which  has  befallen  Alfred  Har- 
don.  He  was  found  late  last  night  on  the  floor  of  Mr. 
Brown's  bam,  just  beneath  the  beam  to  which  William's 
swing  is  fastened,  insensible,  his  right  arm  broken,  and 
with  other  injuries,  some  of  which  are  so  serious,  that,  till 
this  morning,  his  life  was  despaired  of. 

**  You  have  probably  heard  that  it  was  thought  he  fell 
while  swinging,  but  his  father  called  me  in  as  I  was  passing 
the  house  this  morning,  and,  with  great  sorrow,  told  me 
Alfred  had  confessed  that  he  went  to  the  barn  yesterday 
afternoon,  secretly,  and  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  cutting 
one  of  the  ropes  of  the  swing  in  such  a  way  that  when  Wil- 
liam next  used  it  he  would  be  sure  to  fall;  but,  just  as  he 
reached  the  spot  where  the  rope  was  fastened  to  the  beam, 
he  lost  his  hold  and  fell  to  the  floor,  after  which  he  knew 
nothing  until  he  became  conscious  in  his  bed  at  home." 

A  suppressed  murmur  of  astonishment  and  indignation 
ran  around  the  school-room.  The  teacher  continued,—- 
'^Alfred  has  never  forgotten  his  failure  in  the  spelling- 
class,  some  days  since,  when  Willie  Brown  went  above 
him ;  he  seemed  to  regard  that  as  a  personal  injury. 
This  was  his  intended  revenge.  He  is  now  very  humble 
and  penitent,  and  wishes  to  see  Willie,  that  he  may  ask  his 
forgiveness.  He  says  it  had  never  entered  his  mind  that 
possibly  Willie  might  have  his  limbs  broken,  and  even  lose 
his  life,  in  consequence  of  what  he  proposed  doing,  his  only 
intention  being  '  to  give  him  a  good  bruising ;'  and  that  he 
feels  the  great  pain  which  he  must  now  endure  for  many 
weeks,  to  be  a  merited  punishment.  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
as  he  lies  there,  day  !by  day,  upon  a  bed  of  suffering,  his 
thoughts  will  be  turned  to  matters  which  I  fear  he,  as  well 
as  others  of  my  dear  scholars,  has  too  long  neglected.      It 
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is  a  sad  lesson,  buc  I  trust  it  will  prove  profitable  to  y( 
all.'' 

That  lesson  will  doubtless  be  rennembered  by  those  chi 
dren.     And  little  Willie,  who  has  forgiven  Alfred  from  li 
heart  for  his  evil  intentions,  will  always  feel  that   God, 
this  instance,  delivered  him  from  evil. 

The  incident  reminds  me  of  those  Bible  words  about  tl 
wicked,  which  are  being  fulfilled  almost  every  day.  "  I 
made  a  pit,  and  digged  it,  and  is  fallen  into  the  ditch  whit 
he  made.  His  mischief  shall  return  upon  his  oivn  head 
(Ps.  vii.  15,  16).  It  was  so  with  Alfred.  His  mischief  di 
indeed,  return  upon  himself. 

I  have  also  in  mind  a  quaint  verse,  which^  perhaps,  yo 
fathers  have  read,  or  heard  repeated,  if  jou  have  not. 
was,  no  doubt,  suggested  by  the  words  just  gfiven  from  tl 
Bible,  and  refers  to  a  wicked  man  who  has  evil  desig 
against  another,  which  God  does  not  permit  him  to  car 
out. 

He  digged  a  pit ; 
He  digged  it  deep  5 
He  digged  it  for  his  brother. 
But  for  his  sin. 
He  did  fall  in 
The  pit  he  digged ^for  t*  other. 

Although  this  verse  is  quite  different,  in  many  respec 
from  the  poetry  with  which  you  are  usually  favoured  in  t 
Hive,  yet,  if  you  remember  it  when  tempted  to  do  a  i 
vengeful  act ;  and  if  you  will  remember,  at  the  same  tin 
that  God 'sees,  with  holy  and  just  displeasure^  ^1  such  ac 
and  that  he  knows  how  to  cause  the  wicked  to  be  ''  caug 
in  his  own  snare,"  it  may  help  you  against  temptation. 


' 
I 
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ANN  SHAW,    OF  NEWTON    MOOR,    GLOSSOP 

CIRCUIT. 
The  subject   of    this    me- 
moir was  bom   at    Newton 


Moor,  Cheshire,  March  loth 
1852.  As  soon  as  age  per- 
mitted she  was  sent  by  her 
parents  to  the  Methodist 
Free  Church  Sunday-school, 
Daisy  Field,  Newton  ;  they 
feeling  it  to  be  an  imperative 
duty  that  their  children 
should  receive  that  religious 
education  which  is  so  es- 
sential to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  parents.  Know- 
ing at  the  same  time  that 
what  they  learned  at  the 
school  would  be  an  incalcu- 
lable blessing  to  themselves, 
and  the  better  prepare  them 
for  the  duties  of  the  present 
life. 

As  a  scholar,  Ann  was 
very  apt  to  learn,  and  man- 
ifested a  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  those  truths 
of  which  she  read.  She  was 
regular  in  her  attendance  at 
school,  and  while  there,  con- 
ducted herself  with  great 
propriety.  Never  do  we  re- 
member having  to  speak    to 


her  in  consequence  of  her 
disobedience  or  refractory 
conduct.  In  fact  her  con- 
sistency, combined  with  in- 
telligence, arrested  the  at- 
tention of  the  teachers,  and 
she  was  ultimately '  proposed 
as  a  teacher.  In  that  ca- 
pacity she  discharged  her 
duties  faithfully,  so  far  as 
secular  education  was  con- 
sidered. 

During  this  period  of  her 
history,  she  was  ever  ready 
to  assist  in  every  good  work 
which  had  for  its  object  the 
prosperity  of  the  school. 
Yet  she  lacked  one  thing, 
and  of  this  she  became  more 
and  more  convinced.  While 
listening  to  the  Word  of 
Life,  she  became  alarmed  at 
her  danger,  tears  of  peni- 
tence flowed  down  her 
cheeks,  she  groaned,  the  un- 
utterable groan,  as  she  knelt 
in  her  pew,  and  when  one  of 
her  friends  went  in  to  speak 
to  her  and  invite  her  to  the 
communion  rail,  she  readily 
acceded  to  his  request. 
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We  cannot  forget  that 
memorable  night«  while 
pointing  her  to  Jesus  as  her 
only  Saviour,  she  was  led  to 
exclaim,  ^*  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner."  What  a  plea- 
sing scene  for  Angels  to  gaze 
upon,  when  the  mother  was 
praying,  with  suffused  eyes, 
and  directing  her  daughter 
to  Christ  as  the  object  of  her 
confidence  I  She  was  led  to 
exercise  that  faith  in  Jesus 
which  brought  peace  to  her 
soul,  and  caused  her  to  re- 
joice in  sins  forgiven.  Exul- 
ting she  sang, — 

My  God  is  reconciled 
His    pardoning    voice     I 
hear,  &c. 

She  manifested  her  desire 
to  continue  in  the  good  way, 
by  presenting  herself  the 
following  night  at  the  class 
meeting.  These  are  means 
designed  to  strengthen  and 
encourage  the  believer  in 
Christ,  to  fortify  the  mind 
in  combating  «vith  spiri- 
tual foes.  Her  experience 
was  of  a  very  encouraging 
character;  she  was  anxious  to 
live  and  walk  with  God,  to 
become  fully  prepared  for  her 
latter  end.  Yet  little  did  we 
think  that  her  end  was  so 


near.  We  had 
to  prepare  for  < 
procession  on  ^\ 
and  heartily  did 
in  singing  the  h^ 
chapel  yard  th 
Sabbath ;  but  sh< 
ill  during  the  we 

As  the  process 
by  her  house,  w 
see  her,  and  foun 
ing  over  her  depi 
she  seemedjfrom 
she  left  off  work, 
presentiment  th^ 
ness  would  be 
Hence  she  said,- 
I  shall  not  get  b 
her  mother,  ur 
hear  that,  said  s 
talk  thus.  Sh< 
"  There  is  notV 
living  for  here; 
world  of  sin  and 
have  been  tryir 
good  life,  for  yet 
is  much  to  oppose 
continued,  **  I  si: 
see  my  Jesus,  i 
also  see  those  th 
before." 

On  the  Satui 
she  died,  we  foun 
happy  frame  of  i 
seemed  as  thou 
was  already  in 
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tenance  beamed  with 
joy  in  prospect  of  that 
\y  land.  „She  was  not 
ndage  through  the  fear 
ath,  but  could  say,  "  for 
>  live  is  Christ,  and  to 
B  gain." 

hile  engaged  in  prayer 
cartily  responded,  and 
—"I  feel    better  now, 
e     God."         Another 
I    calling    to  see    her, 
I  her  still  in  sweet  corn- 
on   with   God.       Such 
lier  knowledge  of  the 
tures,   that    while  |he 
reading  a  portion,  she 
id  to  take  the    lead  of 
She  said. — "  Do  pray 
i"  and  often   did  she 
m, — "  Bless  the  Lord ! 
5  God !" 

en  did  she  sing  that 
ful  hymn  which  she 
sung  for  the  .school 
ision. 

3y  one  we  cross    the 

r, 

>y  one  we're  passing 

)y  one  the  crowns  are 

e  bright  and    happy 
e.  -'  J 


Youth  and  children  oft    are 

passing  o'er 
The  dark  and  rolling  tide. 

She  desired  her  mother  to 
wash  her  feet,  and  while 
the  mother  was  doing  so, 
said,—**  They  are  going  the 
way  of  all  flesh." 

Our  respected  minister 
saw  her  a  short  time  before 
she  died.  She  recognised 
him  and  said, — "  It  is  Mr. 
Collinge."  ;He  found  her 
soul  happy  in  God.  She 
said  to  him,  while  struggling 
with  the  last  enemy,— 
"Christ  is  precious,"  and 
shortly  after  departed  this 
life,  in  hope  of  a  blessed  in- 
heritance, where  she  said 
she  would  be  welcome. 

On  Lord's  day,  June  i  ith, 
1 87 1,  she  sweetly  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus,  and  we  believe 
that  her  happy  spirit  is  be- 
fore the  throne  of  .God, 
where  there  is  no  sin,  con- 
sequently no  sorrow,  no 
weeping  or  crying,  but  where 
tears  are  for  ever  wiped 
away. 

Isaac     Stainthorpe. 
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ON    CANAAN'S  NORTHERN;  SEA. 

On  Canaan's  northern  sea. 

The  winds  are  rushing  high. 
And  flashing  lightning's  flee 

Athwart  the  stormy  sky  ; 
And  mariners  do  quake 

Before  the  angry  storm  ; 
Then  sailors'  fancies  take 

A  dark  and  fearful  form. 

But  stretched  upon  the  deck 

A  gentle  sleeper  lay; 
Ah !  little  did  he  reck 

The  dashing  of  the  spray  : 
His  face  spoke  not  of  fear. 

But  wore  a  holy  smile  ; 
The  seamen  drawing  near 

Forget  their  weary  toil. 

The  gale  hath  rent  in  twain 
The  cordage  thick  and  strong. 

And  hope  deserts  again 
;;         The  boldest  ofthe  throng  ; 

They  stand  in  mute  alarm, 
With  dread  in  every  eye  : 

"  Shall  He  stretch  forth  His  arm 
O'er  ocean,  earth,  and  sky  ?" 

*•  Dear  Master  now  arise. 

Lest  we  engulphed  be ; 
Oh  !  hear  the  pleading  cries 

Of  those  who  follow  Thee." 
He  rose,  and  smiling  said, — 

"  Ye  winds  no  more  prevail ;" 
The  wild  waves  lowered  their  licad. 

And  sank  the  swelling  gale. 

And  who  shall  tell  the  strain 

Of  glory  that  arose, 
To  Him  whose  peaceful  reign 

'Hath  healed  all  our  woes! 
That  song  shall  never  cease 

Which  seamen  sang  of  old. 
When  Jesus  smiled  to  peace 

The  storm  that  round  dun  r.>Ilj  I 
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UR  cut  is  a  correct  representation  of  oneol 
the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Victoria 
Park,  in  the  East  of  London.  It  is  well- 
worthy  of  universal  admiration.  It  i 
of  great  height,  and  is  artistically  coni' 
posed  of  different  kinds  of  marble,  graii' 
ite  and  other  stones.  It  has  three  jet 
of  water  flowing  from  fancy  figures  oi 
sculptures.  Towards  its  summit  is  : 
beautifkil  clock.  The  fountain  is  reache 
by  three  flights  of  steps,  and  around  it  are  tastefully  ai 
ranged  beds  and  vases  of  flowers,  both  native  and  foreip 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  pretty  lake,  over  which  are  bridge 
This  lake,  or  sheet  of  water,  is  inhabited  by  several  varii 
ties  of  fish  and  ^iquatic  birds,  including  swans.  For  th 
valuable  contribution  to  the  park,  the  public  is  mainly  ii 
debted'  to  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts.  Its  entire  cc 
amounted  to  nearly  9,000  pounds.  Her  ladyship,  for  mai 
years,  has  been  distinguished  for  her  acts  of  kindness  ai 
benevolence.  She  seems  never  to  forget  that  our  Divi 
Master  said, — "  The  poor  je  have  always  with  you,"  ai 
that  she  possesses  her  wealth  as  one  of  the  Lord's  Ste 
ards.  Her  delight  has  been  to  use  her  wealth  to  the  glc 
of  God,  and  for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow -creatures.  1 
us,  however,  not  forget  that  the  Master  noticed  and  honoi 
ed  the  poor  woman  who  cast  two  mites  into  the  treasu^ 
being  all  her  living.  "  The  Lord  loveCh  a  cheerful  give 
— T.  J.  B. 


BY  THX   REV.  W.  L.  KOBBRTS,   HOLMFIKTH. 

I.  JANUARY. 

J  E  purpose  in  these  papers  to  give  the  read- 
ers of  the  "  Hive  "  a  brief  account  of  the 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  most  remark- 
able days  in  them.  By  the  time  they  re- 
ceive this  number,  the  month  of  Januaiy 
will  either  have  commenced,  or  will  'be 

January  is  so  named  from  partus  an 
old  Roman  god,  supposed  to  be  some- 
is  called  Dianus,  which  probably  meant  the  sun.  He 
was  a  two-faced  god,  one  face  old,  looking  backward,  the 
other  young,  looking  forward.  January  was  not  always  the 
first  month  in  the  year.  Until  the  year  1753,  the  year  com- 
menced on  the  35th  of  March.  There  had  been  an  error 
in  reckoning  the  length  of  the  year  in  former  times,  and  it 
had  been  discovered  that  the  error  now  amounted  to  eleven 
days  i  so  Parliament  passed  a.  decree  that  in  September, 
1753,  eleven  days  should  be  omitted,  and  that  the  day  af^er 
the  3nd  of  September  should  be  called  the  14th.  The 
year  was  made  to  begin  on  the  ist  of  January. 

New  Year's  Day  is  a  very  interestinj;  and  solemn  day. 
Wherever  we  go,  when  we  meet  with  friends  and  neigh* 
bours,  the  salutation  is  "  A  Happy  New  Year  to  you  1 " 
and  the  reply  is  "  The  same  to  you  I  "  This  constant  in- 
terchange of  salutations,  gives  a  very  lively,  cheerful  as- 
pect to  New  Year's  Day ;  and  still  it  is  a  solemn  day  to 
many  people,  who  look  back  over  the  year  ihat  is  gone, 
and  remember  the  lost  time,  the  lost  opportunities  of  get- 
ting or  of  doing  good,  as  well  as  the  many  actUBU-j  -miciti^ 
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things  they  have  done.  Many  people  make  fresh  resolu 
tions  to  do  better  during  the  coming  year^  resolutions  whic 
it  is  hoptsd  Ihey  will  try  to  keep.  They  miisl  ask  God  t 
help  them.  We  hope  all  the  young  folks  who  read  th: 
will  remember  that  to  have  a  Happy  New  Year,  they  mui 
cultivate  kindly  feelings  one  towards  another^  and  the 
must  remember  that  God's  eye  is  upon  them«  that  thi 
they  may  be  kept  from  many  wrong  actions. 

On  New  Year's  Day  many  people  give  money  and  othi 
things  to  their  young,  and  also  to  their  old  friend$»  as  Ne 
Year's  Gifts.  This  is  a  very  good  custom,  if  it  be  wise 
followed ;  don't  let  the  poor,  and  especially  the  aged  poo 
be  forgotten  on  New  Year's  Day ;  don't  give  things  th 
will  do  people  harm.  Some  are  fond  of  giving,  and  oth< 
of  receiving,  intoxicating  drinks ;  but  these  are  very  dangi 
ous  things  to  give,  not  only  on  New  Year's  Day,  but  on 
other  days.  We  would  advise  all  who  read  this,  neitl 
to  give  them  nor  to  receive  them.  The  best  New  Yes 
gifts  are  useful  things  to  those  who  need  them,  and  int 
esting  books  to  the  young. 

This  month  is  doubtless  an   interesting  month  to  ma 
who,  like  the  writer,  were  born  in  January^     The  returr 
the  birthday  is  also  a  day  of  cheerfulness  and  solemnity 
day  for  good  wishes  and  small  presents.      It  is  to  the 
dividual,  what  New  Year's  Day  is  to  everybody,   the 
ginning  of  another  year. 

To  all  whose  birthday  comes  this  month,  we  wish  '*  Mi 
Happy  Returnsy*  and  to  everyone  else  we  heartily  % 
a  Happy  New  Year. 


^NCLE  JACOB  was  an  old  cdoured  man 
who  lived  with  his  wife.  Aunt  Lizrie,  in 
a  small  house  near  a  swampy  meadow 
filled  with  low  tangled  chrubs  and  good- 
for-nothing  bushes.  The  house  contained 
only  two  rooms,  one  down-stairs,  and 
another  above  it  on  the  second  story.  It 
was  a  crazy-looking  dwelling,  painted 
red;  when  the  wind  came  round  in  sharp 
blasts,  there  was  great  danger  of  its  being  carried  away, 
or  toppled  over.  Uncle  Jacob  and  his  wife  could  feel  it 
shake,  but  fortunately  they  were  too  deaf  to  hear  the  creak- 
ing and  rattling,  as  the  wind  played  its  pranks  with  the 
shingles  upon  the  roof. 

Aunt  Lizzie  did  not  look  so  old  as  her  husband.  Her 
hur  was  as  white  as  his,  but  it  was  covered  over  with  an 
orange-and-red  checked  bandanna  handkerchief,  which 
she  tied  up  in  a  turban-shaped  ornament  for  her  head. 

The  only  living  thing  in  Che  house  beside  themselves  was 
a  gray-and-black  striped  cat.  They  owned  no  cow,  pig, 
horse,  or  poultry.  People  often  wondered  how  the  old  peo- 
ple lived,  and  sent  presents  of  different  kinds  of  food  for 

A  kind  gentleman  gave  thera  the  old  house  to  live  in  rent 
free.  Uncle  Jacob  dug  potatoes  and  shovelled  coal  when- 
ever he  could  find  such  work  to  do,  and  his  wife  sometimes 
took  in  washing;  but  she  was  old,  and  not  very  strong, 
and,  besides,  her  eye-sight  had  failed  her,  so  she  could  not 
work  very  hard.  She  assisted  Uncle  Jacob  in  planting  and 
weeding  a  few  vegetables  they  coaxed  to  grow  in  the  little 
garden  behind  the  house.  In  the  garden  stood  a  tree  that 
gave  great  pride  and  pleasare  to  Uncle  Jacob,  for  vt.ti(»« 
beautiful  fali  pippins,  as  any  one  TnigV\l  <,e« 
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by ;  for  unfortunately  the  tree  was  so  near  the  road  that 
some  of  its  branches  hung  beyond  the  fence,  and  boys  often 
stopped  and  looked  up  at  the  fruit,  wondering  when  it  would 
be  time  to  pick  the  apples*  Aunt  Lizzie  sat  in  the  doorwayi 
or  near  her  window,  where  she  could  see  and  be  seen.  If 
it  had  not  been  that  she  kepc  a  brisk  look-out,  the  apples 
doubtless  would  have  been  knocked  off  and  stolen  long  be- 
fore fall  came. 

Whenever  one  tumbled  from  the  tree.  Uncle  Jacob  picked 
it  up,  brought  it  in  the  ^ house,  and  Aunt  Lizzie  made 
apple-sauce,  apple-dumpling,  or  pie,  or  baked  and  stewed 
them  when  they  were  green.  They  lasted  so  well,  the  tree 
seemed  something  like  the  widow's  cruse  of  oil. 

"  I  think  we  shall  have  at  least  half  a  barrel  of  apples 
when  they  are  ripe,"  said  Uncle  Jacob  one  day,  sitting  by 
Aunt  Lizzie's  side  in  the  doorway.  "  We'll  buy  some  flour 
for  the  winter  if  we  sell  them." 

**  'Pears  to  me  I'd  rather  have  coal,"  said  his  wife.  **  I'd 
rather  starve  than  freeze  any  day." 

*'  There  a'n't  any  danger  of  that.  Aunt  Lizzie  ;  the  good 
Lord  takes  care  of  the  sparrows,  and  I  reckon  he'll  take  as 
good  care  of  us." 

**Yes,  folks  are  very  charitable  about  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  times.  If  we  can  get  some  coal,  I  guess  we 
can  manage  to  creep  through  the  winter  without  freezing,  if 
we  are  careful  and  don't  waste  it." 

*'  I  a'n't  afraid  of  starving  or  freezing  neither,  I  tell  you," 
said  Uncle  Jacob.  "  Do  you  think  the  good  Lord  is  deaf 
and  can't  hear  what  we  are  praying  for  ? " 

*'  We'll  get  them  picked,  anyhow,  very  soon  now,**  she 
answered.  "  I'm  pretty  tired  of  watching  the  youngsters. 
To-morrow  will  do.  Uncle  Jacob,  I  think.'* 

They  did  not  know  how  many  younger  and  sharper  eyes 
than  theirs  had  been  watching  the  apples  for  weeks.  Three 
boys  had  seen  the  tree,  in  passing,  on  their  way  !•  school  j 
the  apples  were  attractive  and  \nv\\AT\^.   IV^At  ^\a2A&  iwere 
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made,  and  they  resolved  to  put  them  in  execution  the  day 
before  the  old  people  decided  to  pick  the  fruit. 

Uncle  Jacob  rose  early  in  the  morning.  The  frost  had 
fallen  in  the  night,  and  the  chill  air  reminded  him  how  com- 
fortable a  thing  fire  is  in  cold  weather.  It  would  be  better, 
after  all,  to  get  a  little  coal.  The  day  was  bright  and  clear ; 
the  sun  shone  through  the  little  window,  but  its  light,  though 
cheerful,  was  not  very  warm.  A  good  fire  is  the  best  thing 
one  can  have  in  winter-time.  He  stood  in  his  door  a  mo- 
ment. Did  his  eyes  deceive  him  ?  He  rubbed  them*  Had 
he  been  dreaming?  Was  he  wide  awake?  He  looked 
again,  and  then  went  outside  under  the  tree.  There  he 
could  see  more  plainly. 

It  was  no  dream ;  his  eyes  were  open  ;  it  was  broad  day- 
light, and  he  was  wide  awake.  His  treasures — the  fall  pip- 
pins— ^were  gone.  He  could  not  see  that  one  had  been  left 
on  the  tree. 

A  broken  paling  from  the  rotten  old  red  fence  lay  on  the 
ground.  Some  one  must  have  stood  upon  it  in  order  to 
climb  up  the  tree.  Some  loose,  fresh  leaves,  torn  from  the 
branches,  were  scattered  on  the  grass  beneath,  with  a  long 
pole  which  had  doubtless  been  used  in  knocking  off  the 
apples  from  the  longest  and  highest  boughs.' 

Poor  Uncle  Jacob !  it  was  a  great  loss,  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  him.  .  He  sighed  a  good  many  times  and 
walked  around  his  llctle  garden  before  he  could  muster  up 
sufficient  courage  to  go  into  the  house  and  tell  his  wife 
what  misfortune  had  befallen  them. 

**  Our  apples  all  gone  !  all  stolen  ! "  cried  Aunt  Lizzie 
when  she  heard  it.  "  Who  could  have  taken  them  ?  Seems 
to  me  the  good  Lx»rd,  who  takes  care  of  the  sparrows,  might 
have  kept  an  eye  on  those  apples  of  ours.  Uncle  Jacob  I " 

"  It  seems  to  me  He  might.  But  He  knows  what's 
best." 

It  was  very  hard  for  Aunt  Lizzie — she  had  counted  so 
much  upon  her  apples. 
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The  three  boys  who  had  committed  this  theft,  having  no 
time  to  dispose  of  the  apples  that  night,  carried  them  away 
to  the  chesnut-tree  which  grew  near  the  brook  in  the  mea- 
dow. There  was  a  large  hollow  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  in 
this  they  hid  the  apples,  after  filling  their  pockets,  intend- 
ing to  stop  on  the  next  morning,  as  they  went  to  school, 
and  carry  them  away. 

"  It's  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk,  anyhow,"  said  Uncle 
Jacob,  trying  to  consele  his  wife. 

"  I'm  thinking  of  all  we  wanted  to  do,"  said  Aunt  Lizzie. 
"  I  suppose  the  Lord  will  provide ;  but  he  won't  shower  ap- 
ples down  from  heaven." 

*'  We  don't  expect  him  to ;  but,  mind  what  I  say  Aunt 
Lizzie,  he'll  make  it  up  in  some  way,  depend  upon  that." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  Get  a  pail  of  water,  anyhow ; 
there's  plenty  of  that  left,"  she  said,  handing  him  the 
bucket. 

He  took  it  and  started  for  the  spring.  He  reached  it, 
and  filling  the  bucket  with  water,  raised  it  from  the  ground. 
As  he  did  so,  one  of  the  hoops  burst,  and  away  ran  the 
water  all  over  the  earth  at  his  feet. 

"  Troubles  never  come  singly,"  said  Uncle  Jacob,  gazing 
ruefully  at  his  disabled  pail. 

He  looked  carefully  around  for  something  to  mend  it 
with.     "  The  Lord  knows  what's  best,  I  suppose,"  he  said. 

In  searching  for  something  he  went  very  near  the  ches- 
nut-tree:  just  at  the  trunk  he  saw  a  bit  of  stick;  he  thought 
that  would  do,  and  started  to  pick  it  up.  As  he  did  so,  he 
noticed  something  glistening  in  the  sun.  He  looked  again. 
Yes — his  eyes  did  not  deceive  him — he  picked  up  one  of  his 
own  apples,  or  one  exactly  like  his. 

Several  more  rolled  out  from  their  hiding-place»  and 
Uncle  Jacob  discovered  that  the  hollow  of  the  tree  was 
nearly  filled  with  his  apples. 

"Well,  well  now  I "  he  exclaimed.    "  If  the  Lord  doesn't 
know,  who  does  ?    What  wiU  Aunt  \-.\zz\^  sac^  to  >3cv\^V^ 
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She  could  scarcely  believe  what  she  saw,  when  he  return- 
ed with  his  stolen  property,  and  placed  them  on  the  kitchen 
floor.  She  almost  forgot  they  had  ever  been  stolen,' she  was 
so  overjoyed  at  finding  them,  and  forgot  all  about  the  little 
thieves,  and  was  willing  to  believe  that  the  good  Lord  could 
rain  apples  from  heaven  in  answer  to  prayer. 

On  their  way  to  school,  some  time  after  Uncle  Jacob's  dis- 
covery, the  three  boys  sneaked  oUt  of  the  ordinary  way, 
and  crossing  the  rail-fence,  they  stealthily  and  cautiously 
crept  towards  the  big  chesnut-tree,  where  they  had  depos- 
ited their  booty  the  previous  evening. 

Reuben  was  the  oldest  of  the  three.  '*  Now,  fellows,"  he 
said  to  Jack  and  Charley,  **  we'll  take  enough  to  give  all 
the  boys  one  a-piece  at  recess.** 

"Very  well,"  rejoined  Charley.  "But  don't  let  the 
teacher  find  out  what  we've  got  in  our  pockets,  for  if  any 
man  ever  had  a  long  nose  for  apples,  he's  the  one." 

"Thafs  so,"  added  Reuben.  "He  has  got  an  awful 
long  nose  for  such  things — but  keep  dark,  boys." 

"  Hurry  up,  Jack,  we  shall  be  late,"  said  Charley. 

Jack  was  stooping  down  by  the  hollow  in  the  trunk  of 
the  tree ;  he  pushed  away  the  dead,  dry  leaves  which  the 
boys  had  scattered  hastily  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole.  He 
put  his  hand  in.  He  looked  up  with  a  blank  expression  at 
his  two  companions.  He  did  not  speak,  but  felt  about  for 
the  apples.    They  were  all  gone — not  one  was  left. 

**  What's  the  matter  ? "  asked  Reuben  sharply. 

Jack  rustled  the  dry  leaves  together. 

**  They're  all  gone,"  he  answered. 

"Gone!"  echoed  Reuben.  "Gonel  where  are  they 
gone  ?  " 

The  three  boys  looked  at  each  other  a  moment  in  silence. 

"  Well,  I  call  that  a  mean  trick,  if  ever  there  was  one," 
said  Reuben  indignantly. 

•*  Who  could  have  taken  them!    It  m>»\. VwI^\i^w^  vitofc      \ 
one  who  came  here  early  this  mort\\t\|f  ,'*  S2a^  '^^^^    **  ^ 
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^NCLE  JACOB  was  an  o!d  coloured  man 
who  lived  with  his  wife,  Aunt  Lizae,  in 
a  small  house  near  a  swampy  meadow 
filled  with  low  tangled  rhrubs  and  good- 
for-nothing  bushes.  The  house  contained 
only  two  rooms,  one  down-stairs,  and 
another  above  it  on  the  second  story.  It 
was  a  crazy-loolting  dwelling,  painted 
red ;  when  the  wind  came  round  in  sharp 
i  great  danger  of  its  being  carried  away. 
Uncle  Jacob  and  his  wife  could  feel  it 
^hake,  but  fortunately  they  were  too  deaf  to  hear  the  creak- 
ing and  rattling,  as  the  wind  played  its  pranks  with  the 
shingles  upon  the  roof. 

Aunt  Lizzie  did  not  look  so  old  as  her  husband.  Her 
hair  was  as  white  as  his,  but  it  was  covered  over  with  an 
orange-and-red  checked  bandanna  handkerchief,  which 
she  tied  up  in  a  turban-  shaped  ornament  for  her  head. 

The  only  living  thing  in  the  house  beside  themselves  wa> 
a  gray-and-black  striped  cat.  They  owned  no  cow,  pig, 
horse,  or  poultry,  Peopl«  often  wondered  how  the  old  peo- 
ple lived,  and  sent  presents  of  different  kinds  of  food  for 
them, 

A  kind  gentleman  gave  them  the  old  house  to  live  in  rent 

^^bce.    Uncle  Jacob  dug  potatoes  and  shovelled  coal  when- 

^^Hr  he  could  find  such  work  to  do,  and  his  wife  sometimes 

^         ^t  washing;  but  she  was  old,  and  not  very   strong, 

^^des,  her  eye-sight  had  failed  her,  so  she  could  not 

ly  hard.    She  assisted  Uncle  Jacob  in  planting  and 

»fcw  vegetables   they  coaxed  to  grow  in  the  little 

ygA  the  house.     In  the  garden  stood  a  tree  that 

t  and  pleasure  to  Uncle  Jacob,  for  y.b««« 

ftppiaa,  as  any  one  m\g\\t  see  \tv  ■^iasii\t.iE, 
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^HERE'S  poor  Johnnie  Traman  ,witli  Ms 
iron  boot.  I  think  it  is  real  cruel  in  his 
mother  making  him  wear  it  when  be 
hates  it } " 

An  iron  boot !  A  boot  with  no  give 
to  it  must  be  terribly  cramping^.  How 
hard  to  the  soft  flesh;  how  riffid  to  the 
flexible  muscles  1  Can  the  joints  turn 
on  their  sockets  f  With  an  iron  boot  on 
can  a  boy  play  i  Can  he  run  i  It  must  be  dr^ging  work 
even  to  walk.  Poor  Johnnie  I  Did  his  mother  put  It  on  for 
a  punishment  I  Did  she  doit  to  fetter  him,  as  Mr.  Day 
does  his  horse  to  hinder  him  from  running  away  i" 

"  O  mother,"  cries  Johnnie,  "  do  take  this  iron  boot  off. 
It  almost  kills  me.  I  don't  care  if  I  am  lame.  1  don't  care 
if  my  legs  are  crooked,  I  don't  care  if  my  ankle  is  out  of 
joint.  I  don't  care  how  I  am  when  1  grow  up.  All  1  want 
is  this  off  no-ui  •"  and  Johnnie  worried  and  fretted  until  al- 
most the  whole  house  was  out  of  patience.  He  behaved  as 
if  his  mother  made  him  wear  it  on  purpose  to  trouble  him. 
Did  she  i    Oh,  no,  no. 

The  bones  in  the  little  boy's  right  foot  and  ancle  were 
soft.  The  bones  bent  and  were  growing  out  of  their  proper 
proportions,  when  his  mother  consulted  a  physician,  who 
put  hb  foot  into  an  iron  boot.  It  was  done  to  support  the 
bones,  and  keep  them  In  place,  until  they  should  grow 
strong  and  healthy  as  bones  in  general.  But  Johnnia  had 
no  faith.  He  did  not  believe  it  would  do  any  good.  He 
was  sure,  he  said,  it  was  no  use ;  and  therefore,  instead  of 
trusting  his  mother  and  doctor,  and  trying  to  be  patient, 
he  kept  complaining.  "  Why  don't  you  pull  it  ofT,  and  let 
him  take  the  consequences!"  said  a  woman,  quite  worn 
oat  by  Johnnie's  unnaaonB!a\e  condwA-,  "  l-wovM.,  " 
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His  mother  looked  grieved;  but  with  eyes  of  pitying 
affection  she  stroked  her  little  boy*s  hair,  and  said, — "  I 
must  act  for  the  future  good  of  my  child.  Johnnie  will  one 
day  thank  me  for  it.  If  he  would  not  dwell  on  it  so,  it 
would  not  be  so  hard  to  bear.  Johnnie  has  a  great  deal  to 
make  him  happy  and  good  in  spite  of  his  iron  boot,  and 
that  won't  last  long." 

Johnnie  hung  down  his  head.  He  felt  a  little  ashamed 
for  he  well  knew  in  how  many  thonsand  ways  his  mother 
tried  to  soothe  and  make  him  happy ;  and  as  for  the  boot 
it  was  only  for  his  good. 

This  year  of  sorrow  and  discipline  at  leng^th  passed  away, 
and  Johnie  grew  up  to  be  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with 
strong  limbs  and  a  firm  tread.  And  what  do  you  think  he 
oftenest  said  to  his  mother  ?  "  Mother,  I  can't  [be  too 
thankful  that  you  persisted  in  making  me  wear  that  iron 
boot.  I  should  have  been  a  poor  cripple  to-day,  but  for 
you,  mother,  who  bore  so  patiently  with  my  complaining." 

Have  you  an  iron  boot  on,  my  dear  child  ?  Every  little 
trial  Arhich  you  have — and  children  have  their  trials — is  the 
iron  boot  which  your  Father  in  heaven  puts  on  you.  Many 
a  time  you  feel  it  pinching,  and  are  ready  to  cry.  Do  you 
fret  and  worry,  and  try  to  kick  it  off?  Such  conduct  grieves 
God.  He  wants  you  to  trust  him  and  be  patient.  And 
as  in  numberless  other  ways  He  tries  to  make  you  happy. 
He  desires  you  to  dwell  on  the  mercies  which  crown  your 
days.  That  will  cause  you  to  exclaim, — *'  Bless  the  Lord, 
O  my  soul ;  and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  His  holy  name," 
and  make  you  ^happy,  very  happy  in  spite  of  trial.  By- 
and-bye  you  will  know  why  he  tries  you,  and  see  and  ack- 
nowledge how  good  and  gracious  were  his  purposes  in  every 
iron  boot  he  caused  you  to  wear. — Child  at  Home, 


\ 


^aaraaa  %  Sarian.* 


"  Woold  God  my  Lord  were  nitb  the  prophet  that  is  in 
Samam  !    for  he  would  recoTer  him  of  his  leprosy. " — 


*  Abrief  article  referring  to  the  subject  of  this  cut  appeared 
on  page  320  oi  the  December  "Wwe," 


Sjr'^^^ORTV  boys  were  congregated  upon  the 
play-ground  in  front  of  Mr.  Watson's 
.  large  select  school  in  Pineyville,  waiting 
for  the  ringing  of  the  school-bell.  They 
were  of  ages  ranging  from  seven  to  fif- 
teen, and  they  all  bore  the  signs  of  wealth 
in  their  carefully  selected  clothing,  hand- 
some satchels,  and  other  outward  tokens 
which  mark  the  child  of  rich  parents  as 
distinctly  in  the  school-boy  as  in  the  grown  man. 

While  they  waited,  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age,  with  a  noble  face  and  an  air  of  quiet  refinement,  but 
dressed  shabbily,  walked  hastily  past  the  group,  and  en- 
tered the  school-house.  No  voice  greeted  him  as  he  pass- 
ed, but  when  he  was  fairly  inside  the  building,  a  storm  of 
ill-natured  comment  arose. 
"There  goes  Mr.  Watson's  beggar,"  said  one- 
"  His  toes  are  well  enough  to  be  out  ol  his  boots  I  "  said 
another. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  coat  i "  cried  a  third. 
"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  boys,"  cried  Charley  Kitely,  a 
tall,  handsome  boy,  apparently  the  oldest  of  the  group, 
'_'  Mr.  Watson  has  no  business  to  expect  us  to  associate 
with  beggars." 

"  No  1 "  cried  Will  Mason.  "  We  are  all  gentlemen's 
sons  here." 

"  Edward  Hunter  is  not  a  beggar,"  cried  a  fair-hiired, 
blue-^yed  boy,  who  spoke  then  for  the  first  time.  "  Did  he 
ever  beg  of  any  of  you  1" 

"  His  mother  takes  in  sewing  for  a  living,"  said  Charley. 
(I  Honest  work  is  not  beggary-" 
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"  Harry  Mills,"  said  Charley,  severely,  **his  mother  is 
not  a  lady." 

**  She  is.  His  father  was  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  but  he 
failed  and  died.  My  mother  says  Mrs.  Hunter  is  a  lady, 
and  I  guess  she  knows." 

His  voice  softened  as  he  said, — "  I  know  how  to  feel  for  a 
boy  without  a  father,  money  or  no  money." 

"  He  ought  to  go  to  work,"  persisted  Charley. 

"  He  probably  will  when  he  finishes  the  year  of  study 
Mr.  Watson  is  giving  him." 

"  In  the  meantime,"  said  Charley,  **  he  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  school,  with  his  shabby  out-at-the-elbows  coat  and 
patched  trowsers.  It  makes  me  hot  all  over  to  see  such  a 
walking  scarecrow  going  in  and  out  of  the  school  I  attend. 
Come,  boys ;  join  me  in  the  conspiracy,  and  we  will  turn 
him  out.*' 

The  others  looked  rather  startled  at  this  bold  proposition, 
but  finally  one  voice  exclaimed,—^  . 

**  But  Mr.  Watson  thinks  everything  of  Eddy.  He  will 
never  allow  him  to  be  turned  out  of  the  school.** 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Watson  won't  know  it.  We  drove  a  boy  out 
of  the  last  school  I  attended.  We  did  not  let  him  have  a 
moment's  peace — we  tore  his  compositions,  soiled  his  books, 
stole  his  luncheon-basket  every  day,  and  filled  it  with  dirt 
and  stones — '' 

What  a  shame ! "  cried  Harry  Mills,  indignantly. 
You  can  easily  drive  a  boy  out  of  school  if  you  all  con- 
spire against  him,"  continued   Charley. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  was  Harry's  answer.  **  What  is 
one  boy  against  forty  ?  See  here,  is  there  a  better  scholar 
among  us  than  Eddy  Hunter  ? " 

*'  No,"  was  the  reluctant  but  unanimous  answer. 

*'  Is  he  not  respectful,  obedient,  orderly,  an  example  to 
most  of  us?     Who  can  say  here  Eddy  ever  harmed  him?'* 

Silence  was  the  only  answer. 

^^Has  he  not  helped  many  oV  \is\t\  ^v^oAx.  s\.\x"^\«&\" 
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Silence  again. 

**  I  will  start  a  conspiracy.  Next  Wednesday^  we  will 
steal  Eddy's  luncheon-basket  as  Charley  suggests,  and — " 

"  The  bell !  the  bell  I "  cried  forty  voices,  and  forty  pairs 
of  feet  rushed  across  the  play-ground  and  into  the  school- 
house. 

Wednesday  morning  found  Eddy  Hunter  starting  for 
school  with  a  face  so  sober  that  it  was  almost  sad.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  must  give  up  the  year  of  study  so  kindly  offered  by 
Mr.  Watson,  for  want  of  clothing.  Toil  as  hard  as  she 
would,  his  widowed  mother  had  all  she  could  do  to  pay  the 
rent  and  feed  her  four  children,  three  of  whom  were  little 
ones,  and  Eddy  the  only  one  who  could  have  worked  for 
her.  She  was  as  anxious  as  himself  for  the  opportunity  for 
education  to  be  improved,  but  she  understood  well  how 
hard  it  was  for  the  sensitive  boy  to  take  his  ragged  clothes 
among  the  well-dressed  sons  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the 
village. 

The  school  was  an  expensive  and  popular  one,  many  of 
the  scholars  coming  from  the  cities  to  board  at  Pineyville 
for  the  sake  of  attending  it,  and  Mr.  Watson  was  willing 
to  give  Eddy  all  its  advantages  free  of  cost,  if  he  could 
spare  the  time  to  profit  by  them.  But  the  boy  thought  sadly, 
if  he  could  not  get  clothes,  he  must  put  aside  his  books  and 
go  to  work. 

Mrs.  Hunter,  watched  her  boy  with  tearful  eyes  as  he  went 
down  the  road.  She  felt  the  probable  loss  of  the  year  of 
study  as  keenly  as  Eddy,  for  she  was  proud  of  her  noble 
boy's  talents  and  industry.  All  day  she  tried  to  devise 
some  plan  by  which  the  necessary  suit  of  clothes  could  be 
procured,  but  in  vain.  Four  o'clock  came,  and  Eddy  would 
soon  be  home;  his  mother  looked  from  the  window  for  the 
slow  step  and  downipast  eyes  of  the  morning. 

Was  that  Eddy  coming?  Could  that  radiant  £ace  be 
iStit  smme  one  she  saw  so  clouded  in  the  morning  ?  She  had 
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not  long  to  wait  for  an  explanation ;  Eddy  bounded  into 
the  house,  and  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment. 

"  Mamma,"  he  cried,  "  I  have  such  splendid  news.  Ym 
know  I  have  always  thought  the  boys  at  school  disliked 
me.  To-day,  they  stole  my  luncheon -basket,  and  I  did  not 
find  it  till  after  school  was  over.  It  was  so  heavy  I  thonefat 
it  was  full  of  dirt  and  stones,  and  opened  it  to  throw  tiiem 
out.     See  what  I  found  in  It." 

As  he  spoke  he  opened  the  basket  and  took  out  the  con- 
tents. 

"  Here  i&  a  scarf,  a  pair  of  new  boots,  a  new  cap,  and 
forty  little  packages  of  money — one  from  each  boy.  I 
don't  know  which  boy  gave  each  one,  but  the  sums  range 
from  six-pence  to  five  shillings,  and  one  package,  orij 
one,  has  a  sovereign  in  it.  See;  five  pounds,  ten  ■hillings! " 

"  Boys,"  said  Harry  Mills,  on  Monday  morning,  as  they 
all  watched  a  neatly-dressed,  gentlemanly-looking  boy  com- 
ing down  the  road  to  school  j  "  whose  conspiracy  was  the 
best,  Charley's  or  mine!  " 

"  Yours.  Three  cheers  for  Edward  Hunter  and  hii  hiii- 
cheon-basket 1 " 


ENTERED  the  train  at  N one  morn- 
ing, to  go  to  S ,  and  sat  down  be»de 

a  little  fellow  whom,  from  his  appearance* 
I  took  for  a  boy  of  perhaps  nine  or  ten 
years.  There  was  something  in  hu  coun- 
tenance which  immediately  arrcstad  nij 
attention.  While  an  expression  at  con- 
tent, and  even  of  peace  and  joy  nttad 
on  \iispa\efa£«,\cn\A&we*tiaA  ^bftm^ 
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dences  of  suffering ;  and  I  noticed  at  the  same  time^  as 
additional  proof  that  [he  was  subject  to  some  infirmity,  a 
pair  of  crutches  standing  by  the  carriage  window. 

I  commenced  conversation  with  him,  and  found  him  very 
intelligent,  and  quite  willing  to  talk  with  me.  Thus  I  learn- 
ed, that  instead  of  being  only  nine  years  old,  he  was  four- 
teen ;  that  at  tKe  age  of  three  years  he  had  been  injured 
by  a  fall,  and  from  that  time,  now  eleven  years  ago,  he  had 
been  a  hopeless,  suffering  cripple.  I  felt  much  interested 
in  his  case,  and  greatly  benefited  by  his  words,  they  were 
so  full  of  meekness  and  submission  ;  for  this  dear  boy,  cut 
off  by  his  misfortune  from  all  the  sports  and  the  out-door 
amusements  in  which  boys  so  much  delight,  expressed, 
with  beaming  eyes,  his  happiness  in  the  love  of  that  Sa- 
viour who  had  seen  fit  to  make  his  path  lie  through  so  much 
trial. 

When  I  reminded  him  that  he  had  no  doubt  been  kept 
by  his  lameness  from  many  temptations  to  wicked  ways 
which  he  would  have  met  in  the  street,  *'  Oh  yes  1 "  he 
said,  '*  I  know  that.  And  then  I  have  a  great  many  bles- 
sings,— a  great  many  things  to  make  me  happy.  I  often 
feel  that /am  not  thankful  enough  for  them** 

As  I  looked  down  upon  that  •  little  form,  checked  in  its 
growth  by  suffering,  and  into  that  whiter  patient  face,  and 
as  I  heard  these  expressions  of  trust  in  and  love  for  Him  who 
'*  doth  not  afflict  willingly,"  my  heart  smote  me  for  my  own 
ingratitude  to  my  heavenly  Father. 


Some  one  has  said  of  those  that  die  young,  that  they  are 
like  the  lambs  which  Alpine  shepherds  bear  in  their  armsto 
higher^  greener  pastures,  that  the  mothers  of  the  flock  miay 
follow. 


©nig  H  f  itt. 

^^^^  N  L  Y  two  or  three  days  ago,  s 

the  mills   found  a  pin   which    cost    the 
company  about  fifty  pounds. 

"Was  it  sloIenP'  asked  Susie.  "I 
suppose  it  muBthavebeen  very  handsome. 
Was  it  a  diamond  pin  i" 

"  Oh  !  no,  my  dear,  not  by  any  means. 
It  was  just  such  a  pin  as  people  buy  evei]^ 
day,  and  use  without  stint.     Here  is  one 
upon  my  dress." 

"Such  a  pin  as  that  cost  fifty  pounds!"  eicclaimed  John. 
"  I  don't  believe  it," 
"  But  mamma  says  it's  a  true  story,"  interposed  Susie. 
"  Yes,  I  know  it  to  be  true ;  and  this  is  the  way  the  pin 
happened  to  cost  so  much.  You  know  that  calicoes,  after 
they  are  printed  and  washed,  are  dried  and  smoothed  by 
being  passed  over  heated  rollers.  Well,  by  some  mis- 
cEiance,  a  pin  dropped  so  as  to  lie  upon  the  principal  tdIIo', 
and,  indeed,  became  wedged  into  it,  the  head  standing  out 
a  little  way  from  the  surface. 

"  Over  and  over  went  the  roller,  and  round  and  nmnd 
went  the  cloth,  winding  at  length  upon  still  Kiotbor  nUtt, 
until  the  piece  was  measured  off.  Then  another  piece  bfr 
gan  to  be  dried  and  wound  ;  and  so  on,  until  fiftjr 
pieces  had  been  counted  ofT.  These  were  not  examined 
immediately,  but  removed  from  the  machinery    and  laid 

"When,  at  length,  they  came  to  be  inspected,  it  wa$ 
found  that  there  were  holes  in  every  piece  throughout  the 
web,  and  only  three  quarters  of  a  yard  apart.  Now,  in 
each  piece  thera  were  from  thirty-five  to  fortyfive  yards; 
and  at  sixpence  a  yard,  that  would  count  U9  to  abeut  fifty 
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tjttrse,  the  goodd  could  not  be  classed  as    perfect 
so  they  were  sold  as  remnants,  at  less  than  half  the 
hey  would  have  brought  had  it  not  been  for  that  hid- 
1. 

,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a  boy  takes  for  his  com- 
a  profane  swearer,  a  Sabbath-breaker,  or  a  lad  who 
Jthful,  and  a  little  girl  has  for  her  playmate  one  who 
nd  or  disobedient,  or  in  any  way  a  wicked  child,  they 
i  the  roller  which  took  to  its  bosom  the  pin.  With- 
ir  being  able  to  help  it,  the  evil  influence  often  clings 
1,  and  leaves  its  mark  upon  everybody  with  whom 
•me  in  contact. 

pin  damaged  irreparably  two  thousand  yards  of 
int ;  but  bad  company  has  ruined  thousands  of  souls 
)m  Christ  died.  Remember,  '*one  sinner  destroyeth 
yood  ; "  therefore  avoid  evil  companions. —  Child's 
ry. 


%^t  ©bijCjc  xrf  %  ^Hl 


BOY  whose  only  religious  education  was 
obtained  in  a  Sabbath-school,  discovered 
the  worth  of  his  soul  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  became  convinced  of  sin.  Christian 
friends  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  would  be  useful  in  the  service  of 
Christ ;  for  he  appeared  to  be  truly  con. 
I  verted.     But  he  formed  the  acquaintance 

i  of  careless  and  wicked  boys,  and  by  de- 

grees, absented  himself  from  Sabbath- 
ind  from  church.  At  last  he  forsook  both  entirely, 
d  he  was  '*  ashamed  to  be  a  Sabbath  scholar  now 
a  big  boy."  He  went  on  from  bad  to  worse  till 
me  a  young  man. 
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One  Sabbath  morning,  he,  with  some  of  his  wicked  con 
panions,  had  set  forth  to  spend  the  day  in  sport.  The 
happened  to  pass  the  church  where,  when  a  boy,  he  ha 
attended  the  Sabbath -school.  Just  as  they  reached  \i 
steps,  the  bell  pealed  out  its  solemn  tone. 

He  started ;  to  his  ears  it  spoke  as  plainly  as  human  voici 
"  Come,  come,  come  !"  Then  and  there  the  Spirit  an* 
ted  him.  He  went  on ;  but  every  peal  rangf  in  his  ear 
"Come,  come  now  1"  As  the  last  stroke  died  away,  t 
turned  to  his  companions,  saying-, — "  I'll  not  go  with  yc 
to-day;  I  am  going  back  to  church."  They  laughed,  an 
tried  to  stop  him  ;  but  he  turned  from  them,  and  went  bac 
to  the  church,  the  days  of  his  boyhood  in  that  Sabbat) 
school  being  with  him  in  the  visions  of  memory  eva 
step  of  the  way.  The  sermon  was  from  the  words,  "  Con 
unto  me,"  etc.  Then  and  there  the  Saviour  said  to  his  sou 
"  Come ;"  and  he  went.  To  this  day  he  is  one  of  the  ma 
zealous  workers  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ.  List  to  tt 
sound  of  the  church-going  bell,  and  see  if  it  says  not  I 
you  "Come,  come,  come  novi."— Sunday- School  Messa 


%a'ai  %a)s  tabf  raw  of  iijt  ®pCEnr«r 

N  my  walks  across  Boston  Common,  a  yei 
ago,  1  often  met  a  little  lame  girl,  who! 
interesting  countenance  and  quiet  maf 
ner,  as  she  offered  her  candy  for  sale,  a 
tracted  my  attention.  Sometimei 
bought  a  little  to  encourage  her,  at  othei 
gave  her  a  penny.  She  told  me  that  hi 
family  were  very  poor,  and  she  tried  t 
help  them  all  she  could.  One  of  hi 
Utile  btoftieT»>ia»siv>  \a.Tti»  \  \«itti  wei 
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obliged  to  use  crutches. 

When  the  cold  weather  came  on,  the  little  ^irl  was  mis- 
sing from  her  accustomed  place,  but  as  soon  as  the  warm 
breath  of  returning  spring  covered  the  trees  with  verdure, 
and  the  ground  with  its  rich  living  carpet  of  green,  she  re- 
turned and  offered  her  small  stock  of  candy  to  the  passer- 
by, as  before. 

One  day  in  July  last,  I  found  the  mother  with  her  little 
girl.  She  had  a  careworn,  anxious  countenance,  just  one 
of  those  we  cannot  forget ;  while,  tottering  about,  now  on 
this  side,  then  on  that,  was  a  baby,  who  seemed  to  have 
just  become  conscious  that  it  could  walk  alone.  It  was 
rather  pretty,  and  its  dress,  though  poor  and  worn,  was 
neat  and  clean.  Such  little  ones  always  attract  me  ;  they 
remind  me  of  the  dear  ones  whose  playful,  winning  ways 
once  made  up  much  of  the  happiness  of  our  household,  and 
do  still,  though  their  home  is  now  a  heavenly  one.  Taking 
a  penny  from  my  purse,  I  gave  it  to  the  baby,  and  nodding 
to  the  mother,  who  seemed  pleased  at  the  notice,  I  passed 
on. 

Upon  reaching  home,  a  half-crown,  which  had  been  given 
to  me  for  a  particular  use,  was  missing.  Where  could  it 
be  ?  I  recollected  a  recent  purchase  I  had  made,  and  was 
certain  that  it  was  then  in  my  purse.  I  had  opened  the 
purse  but  once  afterwards,  when  I  took  from  it  the  penny. 
Could  I  have  dropped  it  at  that  time }  I  thought  not.  Well, 
wherever  it  is,  I  hope  it  may  do  somebody  some  good,'' 
thought  I,  and  it  passed  from  my  mind. 

Two  months  later,  I  found  the  mother  and  her  little  girl 
at  the  old  place ;  a  small  table  stood  near,  on  which  were 
spread  out  apples,  candy,  &c.  As  I  approached,  the  little 
girl  ran  out  to  meet  me,  and  the  mother  exclaimed, — **  Oh, 
dear  lady,  I  bless  God  that  I  see  you,  and  I  thank  you  for 
the  help  that  you  gave  me  that  day  in  my  great  trouble." 

"When  was  it?"  said  I. 
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"  The  day  that  you  gave  my  baby  the  penny  and  tJ 
kalf^croivn,  I  have  prayed  to  the  blessed  Jesus  for  y< 
every  day  since." 

''  I  am  very  glad  that  it  help  edyou,  but  i  dropped 
said  I. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  when  you  gave  it  to  the  baby 
seeming  not  to  understand  me.  *'  Oh,  that  was  the  day 
my  great  want.  I  can't  bear  to  look  back  to  it.  My  cbik 
ren  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  my  oldest  girl  lay  on  the  floi 
crying  with  hunger.  That  was  dreadful,  that  day  of  n 
very  great  want ! "  she  repeated.  •'  The  money  kept  nr 
poor  children  from  starving,  and  if  it  had  not  been  f< 
that,  I  never  could  have  got  this  table.  I  do  not  sell  vei 
much,  but  we  have  since  never  been  so  badly  off  as  then.' 

**This  was  the  way  then,"  said  I  to  myself,  *'  that  my  hal 
crown  went.  God  wanted  it  to  supply  the  need  of  his  pot 
suffering  ones."  I  was  made  the  instrument  of  relievir 
them)  and  they  had  prayed  that  blessings  might  descef 
upon  me.  But  it  was  no  act  of  mine.  It  was  not  my  ii 
tention  to  bestow  the  money  upon  them  ;  it  had  been  doi 
by  another.  Could  I  doubt  that  it  was  the  hand  ofa  kind 
heavenly  Father,  whose  watchful  care  is  extended  to  a 
It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  providences,  often  unseen  ar 
unnoticed  by  us,  of  which  the  world  is  so  full,  by  which  \ 
accomplishes  His  purposes  of  mercy  and  love  to  His  chil 
ren.  The  cries  of  that  suffering  family  had  reached  H 
ear,  and  in  Infinite  wisdom  He  came  to  their  relief. — Chi 
at  Home, 


No  matter  how  much  Jesus  loves  other  children,  there 
room,  ever  room,  in  His  affection  for  you,  and  as  roai 
others  as  will  ask  Him  to  care  for  them. 
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OOR  FA.THBR. 

A  GOOD  woman^  searching 
out  the  children  of  wan  t^  one 
cold  day  last  winter,  tried  to 
open   the  door  in  the  third 
story  of  a  wretched   house, 
when  she  heard  a  little  voice 
say,    *'Pun   the   string  up 
high!  Pull    the    string    up 
high !  '*   She  looked  up,  and 
saw  a  string,  which,  on  being 
pulled,  lifted  a  latch ;  and 
she  opened  the  door  upon 
two  little,  half-naked  child- 
ren, all  alone.     Very  cold 
and  pitiful  they  looked. 

"Do  you  take  care  of 
yourselves,  little  ones  ?" 
asked  the  good  woman. 

**  God  takes  care  of  us," 
said  the  oldest. 

•*  And  are  you  not  very 
cold  }  No  fire  on  a  day  like 
this  !" 

*'  Oh !  when  we  are  very 
cold,  we  creep  under  the 
quilt,  and  I  put  my  arms 
round  Tommy,  and  Tommy 
puts  his  arms  round  me,  and 
we  say,  *  Now  I  lay  me  5* 
then  we  get  warm,"  said 
the  little  girl. 


"And  what  have  you  to 
eat,  pray  ? " 

"  When   granny     comes 
home,  she  fetches  us  some- 
thing.     Granny  says  God 
has  got  enough.      Granny 
calls  us    God's     sparrows; 
and  we  say  'Our  Father' 
and  'daily    bread'    every 
day.     God  is  our  Father." 
Tears  canle  in  the  good 
woman's  eyes.      She  had  a 
mistrusting    spirit    herself; 
but  these  two  little  "spar- 
rows," perched  in  that  cold 
upper  chamber,  taught  her 
a  sweet  lesson  of  faith  and 
trust  she  never  will  forget. 
— Children's  Friend. 

SmCK   TO   ONE   THING. 

Every  young  man,  after  he 
has  chosen  his  vocation, 
should  stick  to  it.  Don't 
leave  it  because  hard  blows 
are  to  be  struck,  or  disagree- 
able work  performed.  Those 
who  have  worked  their  way 
up  to  wealth  and  usefulness 
do  not  belong  to  the  shiftless 
and  unstable  class,  but  may 
be  reckoned  amotv^  smOcv.  ^& 
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took  off  their  coats,  rolled 
up  their  sleeves,  and. con- 
quered their  prejudices 
against  labour,  and  manfully 
bore  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day. 

<*UPSBTTIN*   SINS." 

Dr.  McCosh  (now  Presi- 
dent of  Princeton  College) 
tells  the  story  of  a  negro 
who  prayed  earnestly  that 
he  and  his  coloured  breth- 
ren might  be  preserved  from 
what  he  called  their  "up- 
settin'  sins." 

«*Brudder,"  said  one    of 
his  friends  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  "  you  ain't  got  dc 
hang    of    dat      ar     word. 
It's  *3«ettin',  not*«^settin'." 
"Brudder,"    replied   the 
other,  "  if  dats  so,  it's  so. 
But  I  was  prayin'  de  Lord 
to   save  us  from  de  sin    of 
intoxication,  and  if  dat  ain't 
a    upsettin'    sin,     I   dunno 
what  am." 


A   6BNTLBMAN. 

««You    see    I  am  a  gentle- 


man !"  said  Will  Thomj 
son.  **  I  will  not  take  an  ir 
suit."  And  the  little  feUo 
strutted  up  and  down  in 
rage.  He  had  been  throv 
ing  stones  at  Peter  Jone 
and  he  thought  that  his  ai 
ger  proved  him  a  gend 
man. 

'*  If  you  want  to  be 
gentleman^  I  should  thii 
you  would  be  a  gentle  bi 
first,"  said  his  teach( 
"  Gentlemen  do  not  thn 
stones  at  their  neighbou 
Peter  Jones  did  not  thr 
stones  at  you»  and  I  thi 
he  is  much  the  more  lik< 
to  prove  the  gentleman.' 
*'  But  he's  got  bad  patcl 
on  his  knees,"  said  Will. 
'*  Bad  pantaloons  dc 
keep  a  boy  from  bemg 
gentleman,"  said  his  tea 
er,  **  but  a  bad  temper  d( 
Now,  William,  if  you  w 
to  be  a  gentleman  you  m 
be  a  gentle  boy." — ! 
Little  Folks, 
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JESUS  LOVES  ME. 


W,  B.  Bb4dbubt. 


Je-su8  loTes  me !  this    I  know,  For  the  Bi-ble 


tells  me  so.        lit-tle  ones  to        him  be-long, 


^^ 


ey  are  weak,  but    he    is  strong.  Yes,  Je  -  sus 


loves  me,    Yes,  Je  -  sus  loves  me.  Yes,     Je-sus 


loyes   me.    The       Bi  -  ble  tells     us 


Jesus  loves  me !  he  who  died. 
Heaven's  gate  to  open  wide ; 
He  will  wash  away  my  sin. 
Let  his  little  child  come  in. 
Yes,  Jesus  loves  me,  &o. 

Jesus  loves  me !  loves  me  still. 
Though  I'm  very  weak  and  ill ; 
From  his  shining  throne  on  high, 
Gomes  to  watch  me  where  I  lie. 
Yes,  Jesus  loves  me,  &c. 

Jesus  loves  me !  he  will  stay 
Close  beside  me  all  the  way ; 
If  I  love  him,  when  I  die, 
He  will  take  me  home  on  high. 
Yes,  Jesus  loves  me,  &c 


80. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  A  BELOVED  ONE. 

Farewell  dear  child,  thy  days  on  earth  are  o'er. 

And  pain,  and  suffering  can  distress  no  more. 

In  mercy  thou  wast  early  called  away. 

To  share  the  pleasures  of  eternal  day. 

E're  earth's  rude  blasts  of  sorrow,  care,  or  woe» 

Had  bow'd  thy  form,  or  furrow'd  thy  fair  brow. 

An  angel  came,  and  on  his  pinions  bright. 

Bore  thy  freed  spirit  to  the  land  of  light. 

And  placed  thee  lowly  at  the  feet  of  Him, 

Who  shed  His  precious  blood  thy  heart  to  win  ; 

The  once  slain  Lamb,  now  the  all  conquering  Lord, 

Who  reigns  o'er  that  vast  realm,  and  is  ador'd 

By  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  who  sing 

Sweet  hallelujahs  to  their  heavenly  King. 

Thou  oft  on  earth  did'st  sing  of  Jesu's  love. 

And  now  in  higher,  holier  notes  above. 

Thy  voite  is  mingling  with  angelic  strains. 

Which  float  along  those  glorious  love-lit  plains. 

And  as  the  melody  is  borne  along. 

To  distant  white  rob'd  harpers,  the  sweet  song 

Is  echoed  back  again  in  richest  tones  ; 

While  ever  and  anon  they  cast  their  crowns 

Before  the  throne  of  Him  who  worthy  is. 

All  honour,  power,  and  glory  to  receive. 

Oh,  could  we  ask  thee  back  from  such  a  home 

Of  peace  and  happiness,  of  joys  unknown  } 

Ah  !  no,  the  blessed  hope  to  us  is  given. 

When  life  shall  close  of  meeting  thee  in  heaven. 

Lincoln,  Emmblinb. 


gijii£r  Castlf. 


'^"%i'-' V**?^  *^^^^  is  an  important  town   in  the  county 

fcy^^S^g^.  Y     of  Kent,   seventy-two  miles  from  London. 

is  on  the  South  Coast,  in  a  narrow  val- 

5^     ley  between  two  high   ranges  of    chalk 

ei."!     hills,  which  are  broken  through,  and  form 

lofty   precipices    in   front   of  the  sea  on 

each  side  of  the  town. 

On  the  South  side  is  the  Shakspere 
Cliif,  about  four  hundred  feet  high,  and 
on  the  North  side,  near  the  town,  is 
Dover  Castle,  with  its  irregular  lines  of  fortifications  on  the 
brow  of  the  cliff,  and  its  numerous  galleries  excavated  far 
below  in  the  chalk  rock. 

Dover  is  the  chief  steam  packet  station  for  the  opposite 
ports  of  France,  and  its  prosperity  depends  greatly  on  the 
trade  and  intercourse  between  England  and  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  T.  B. 


Jnfit  fot  Jtm- 

fVii^^  T  was  rather  a  favourite  excuse  with  Willie    ■ 
Goodwin,  whenever  he  was  deep  in  mis- 
chief, or  had  to  plead  guilty  when  accused 
of  some  boyish  scrape,  that  it  was  doM 
just  for  fun. 

Many  a  time  he  resolved  to  try  lobe 
more  orderly  and  let  boyish  pranks  alone,  | 
but  the  next  prospect  of  fun  would  banish  ! 
all  his  good  resolutions,  until  the  penally  | 
recalled  them  again.  He  was  nearly  fifteen  when  the  tti-  I 
gedy  I  am  about  to  tcU  you  aob»ed  \\\m  \<«  \\iic.    He  w«    ' 
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a  middle-aged  man  when  he  told  me  the  story,  but  even 
then  he  could  not  speak  without  emotion  of  his  last  piece  of 
"fun." 

**  We  had  been  out  for  a  walk,"  he  told  me,  "  Frankie 
Ford,  Tom  Lee,  and  I,  and  were  coming  home  at  twilight, 
when  we  met  Sammy  Willetts,  who  was  rather  a  favourite 
butt  for  teasing  with  all  the  boys.  He  was  a  very  timid, 
rather  sickly  boy,  of  about  fourteen,  peevish  and  easily  ir- 
ritated, and  the  rougher,  stronger  boys  said,  a  coward.  As 
soon  as  we  saw  him  coming,  the  spirit  of  mischief  seemed 
to  possess  us  all,  and  each  one  planned  how  to  tease  the 
poor,  timid  boy. 

"  *  Let's  hide  and  jump  at  him,'  one  suggested. 

"  *  Let's  tell  him  his  house  is  on  fire,  and  see  him  run,' 
cried  another. 

"  '  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,'  I  said.  '  We'll  coax  him 
down  to  Rutland's  barn  for  a  game  of  romps,  and  shut 
him  up  ! ' 

"  Rutland's  barn  was  a  large  barn  standing  alone,  at 
some  distance  from  any  other  building.  The  farm-house 
to  which  it  had  belonged  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  great  barn  had  been  left  standing  when  Rutland  desert- 
ed the  place  and  went  West.  It  was  a  favourite  play-room 
for  all  the  village  boys,  who  spent  long  Saturday  afternoons 
in  it,  making  it  a  gymnasium  and  recitation-hall,  as  occa- 
sion required. 

**  Although  it  was  twilight,  the  summer  evenings  were 
long,  and  Sammy  was  not  surprised  to  be  told  we  were 
going  to  Rutland's  barn  for  an  hour  of  play  before  bed- 
time. He  was  quite  willing  to  join  us,  and  we  were  soon 
in  the  old  barn,  making  it  ring  with  our  shouts  and  laugh- 
ter. 

"The  hour  passed  rapidly, and  it  was  getting  quite  dark, 
when  we  sent  Sammy  into  the  hay-loft  on  some  errand, 
ran  out  ourselves,  and  drew  the  big  doors  after  us.     It  was 
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harder  work  to  fasten  them  with  the  rusty  iron  latch,  but  we 
accomplished  this,  too,  and  then  ran  off. 

**  Just  as  we  were  at  the  edge  of  the  field,  we  heard  one 
fearful  scream,  but  we  only  hurried  on,  laughing  at  the 
thought  of  Sammy's  discomfiture. 

**  I  must  say,  in  our  defence,  that  passing  one  night  in 
the  old  barn  would  have  been  no  great  misfortune  to  any 
of  us.  We  were  all  hardy,  country  boys,  full  of  life  and 
health,  free  from  superstition  or  morbid  fears,  and  we  could 
none  of  us  realise  what  the  dark  loneliness  was  to  a  timid, 
sickly  boy  with  rather  a  weak  mind. 

**  It  must  have  been  after  midnight  when  we  were  roused 
at  home  by  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door.  My  father 
spoke  from  the  window,  asking  what  was  wanted,  and  I 
heard  our  neighbour,  Mr.  Willetts,  asking  anxiously, — 

**  *  Is  Sammy  here  ? ' 

"  *  No.     Is  he  not  at  home  ? ' 

"  *  He  has  not  been  home  since  sunset.  I  am  very  much 
worried,  because  he  is  not  well.* 

"  *  ril  ask  Willie  if  he  has  seen    him.' 

"In  another  moment  father  was  by  my  bed,  and  I  toW 
him  where  they  would  find  Sammy.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  father's  cry  of  horror : 

"  *  It  will  kill  him  !  My  poor,  timid  boy.  He  is  afraid  of 
the  dark,  and  the  doctor  has  told  us  we  must  humour  him, 
because  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  bear  fright.  Will  you 
oome  with  me,  Mr.  Goodwin  ? ' 

"  I  was  dressing  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  and  was  b^  my 
father's  side  when  he  lighted  a  lantern  and  joined  Mr.  Wil- 
lets. 

" '  Let  me  go  ! '  I  begged.  *  I  never  meant  to  hurt  him. 
I  wouldn't  mind  staying  there  all  night  a  bit,  and  I  did  not 
think  it  would  really  hurt  him.  Oh  !  sir,  do  you  think  it 
will  kill  him  ?     It  was  all  a  joke,  just  for  fun.' 

**  *  God  forgive  you,  boy,'  he  answered  me,  in  a  choked 
voice.     '  I  am  afraid  it  wiW  be  dear  tov  Cot  ms  alL    Sammy,    I 
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my  poor  boy  !  Who  will  tell  his  mother  if  harm  has  come 
to  him  ?     Our  only  one — our  poor,  sickly  boy ! ' 

"  So  he  lamented  as  we  hurried  across  the  fields,  every 
word  increasing  my  terror  and  remorse.  It  was  my  propos- 
al, and  I  felt  myself  the  only  guilty  one,  though  the  others 
had  helped  me  to  carry  out  the  cruel  joke  that  seemed  any- 
thing but  fun  now.  We  reached  the  barn  at  last,  and  un- 
did the  heavy  fastenings  of  the  door.  Mr.  Willets  called 
his  boy  by  name  every  moment,  but  no  answer  came.  It 
seemed  to  me  hours  before  the  heavy  doors  swung  back. 
One  of  them  would  not  open  wide,  and  looking  for  the 
cause,  we  found  poor  Sammy,  white  and  senseless,  lying  on 
the  floor  behind  it.     His  father  lifted  him. 

'*  *  He  is  not  dead  ! '  he  said.     *  Can  we  get  water?  * 

**  I  hurried  to  the  well  and  brought  water,  but  the  boy 
was  too  far  gone  for  that.  Oh  !  the  long  distance  it  seemed 
to  Mr.  Willetts',  and  beyond  that  to  the  doctor's,  where  I 
ran  at  once.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  face  of  Sammy's 
mother  as  she  took  the  boy's  face  in  her  hands,  and  looked 
into  it.  It  was  so  white  and  still,  I  dared  scarcely  believe 
he  really  lived  as  I  hunied  to  the  doctor's.  He  did  live, 
recovering  his  health  after  a  long,  dangerous  illness ;  but 
his  mind  was  gone  for  ever.  Some  fright  in  those  lonely 
hours  of  darkness  gave  a  shock  to  the  weak  mind  that  was 
never  cured,  and  he  lived  only  to  be  an  idiot. 

**  It  is  some  years  now  since  we  laid  him  in  his  quiet 
grave,  the  victim  of  a  boyish  prank.  I  tell  you  it  was  the 
last  piece  of  mischief  I  ever  did  *just  for  (un/ "—Sc/ected, 
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^'LL  not  forgive  Fred  as  |long  as  I  li 
said  Dora,   angrily,   as   she  came 
the  parlour,  holding    up     before 
mother   the  fragments    of    a    beaul 
httle  sofa,  a  piece  of  the  set  of  fumil 
her  Uncle  James  had  given  her  a 
days  before. 
"  Dora,  my  daughter  1  " 
"Well,   I   mean  just    what  I    ss 
continued  the  excited  little  girl,      "Fred    came   rush 
into     the  summer-house  just    as    he     always    does,  ; 
trod  on  it  with    his  great    boots ;  and  when  1   spoke 
him  about  it,  he  said   he  didn't  care   a  bit,   and  wished 
had  broken  the  chairs  too." 

"  Think  before  you  say  more,  my  dear.  Perhaps  i 
vexed  Frederick  by  your  manner  of  speaking." 

"  I  only  told  him  he  was  careless  and  ugly,  and  so 
was.  It's  too  bad."  And  asshetumed  over  thepiece 
the  ruined  toy  in  her  hands,  her  face  grew  dark  with  anj 

"Hark,  Doral     Usten;    some   one   is  knocking,    I 

Little  Willie,  a  three-year  old  younger  brother,  stopf 
playing  with  his  blocks  on  the  floor,  and  looked  at  theii 
as  if  expecting  a  visitor. 

"What  do  you  mean,  mamma  ?  I  don't  hear  anythini 
said  Dora. 

"  Have  you  forgotten,  my  daughter,  that  there  is  a  d< 
to  your  heart  i  You  have  opened  it  once  this  moniii 
and  let  in  an  evil,  hateful  thing.  No  picture  that  could 
made  of  it  would  be  too  dark  to  represent  what  is  now 
your  heart." 
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Dora  hung  her  head,  for  she  began  to  understand  her 
mother. 

"  And  now,  if  you  will  listen,  you  will  hear  One,  your  best 
Friend,  at  that  door.  He  is  knocking  gently.  Dear  little 
daughter,  let  Him  in.  He  has  a  message  for  you,  and  it 
is, — "  If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will 
your  heavenly  Father  forgive  your  trespasses  ;"  and  that 
word  'men'  means  everybody,  even  Freddy,  who,  jou 
think,  has  offended  you  so  much." 

Dora's  heart  was  softening.  The  tears  came  into  her 
eyes.  She  opened  the  door  of  her  heart  a  littleway.  Wil- 
lie who  had  been  listening,  came,  and  putting  his  chubby 
arms  round  her  neck,  kissed  her,  but  said  nothing.  Her 
heart's   door  swung  wide  open  now,  and  Jesus  entered. 

"  Ves,  mother,  I  will  forgive  Freddy,"  sobbed  Dora.  "  1 
-  was  as  much  to  blame  as  he,  and  1  know  I  spoke  spitefully, 
or  he  would  have  felt  sorry  when  he  did  it." 

"Then,  my  darling,  thank  that  dear  Friend  who  has 
found  the  way  into  your  heart  with  His  love,  and  go  now 
to  Freddy  and  make  up  with  him." 

Dora  laid  away  the  fragments  of  the  sofa,  and  went  out 
with  sunshine  in  her  face  and  joy  in  her  heart,  for  its  door 
was  closed  again,  and  her  Friend  tvjs  ■tvithin. 


O  he  distinguished  is  what  I  want ;  to 
be  a  Kane,  or  a  Washington,  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates,  to  receive 
three  bushels  of  letters  a  day  begging 
for  office;  would  not  that  be  great?" 
so  asked  Harry  Gray. 

"Yes,"  said  his  cousin;  "something 
or  nothing,  I  say." 

"  And  /  wish  above  aU  th\Y\gs\.ci  \it  a. 
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Victoria  or  a  Florence  Nightingale — somebody 
that  people  will  run  to  see/'  said  Sarah,  his  other 
These  children  wanted  to  be  great.  Almost  al 
gent  children  have  some  model  characters,  whom  ( 
to  become  like.  Now,  there  are  two  sorts  of  gr 
one  to  be  great  in  the  sight  of  men,  the  other  to  be 
the  sight  of  God.  1  hese  children  chose  the  first, 
makes  people  great  in  the  sight  of  men  ? 

Last  year  a  young  college  student  from  Englan 
this  country.      He  was  not  a  boy  ot  remarkable    tal 
had  made  no  mark  as  a  scholar;   he  had  done    not 
distinguish   himself  from   a  thousand  other  clever 
boys;  yet  he  was  everywhere  met  with  marked  a 
Wherever  he  was  expected,  people  flocked  to  the  c 
get  sight  of  him.      The  streets  through  which  he  ro 
crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children.      The  fi 
in  the  land  called  upon  him.      Everybody  w'as  reac 
him  honour.     Why?     On  account  of  his  rajik, 
the  Prince  of  Waler,  the  future  king  of  England, 
therefore,  position    in    society ^    is  one  thing  whicl 
people  great  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

What  is  another  ?  Money,  "There  goes  a  ms 
half  a  million" — always  the  man  of  our  village 
out  to  strangers.  A  man  worth  plenty  of  money  ' 
people  enough  to  run  after  him,  pay  him  attenti 
regard  him  as  a  great  man,  simply  on  account  of 
notes.  It  is  a  poor  sort  of  greatness,  but  that  is 
men  of  the  world  estimate  things. 

Talent  is  another  thing  which  makes  greatnes 
very  long  ago  an  imposing  funeral  took  place  in 
The  procession  was  two  miles  long.  The  stre 
lined  with  spectator-,  elbowing  each  other  to  see  : 
body  of  the  dead  man  was  not  being  carried  to  \ 
yard  for  burial.  It  was  K)  be  laid  with  kings  anc 
poets  and  statesmen,  and  England's  most  illustrio 
in  Westminster  Abbey.      "WesVTmt\s\.tt  Mib^^  ^^  a 
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church,  full  of  the  monuments  of  great  men.  Whose 
funeral  was  this  ?  The  son  of  a  poor  collier  whose  talents 
had  made  a  distinguished  man  of  him.  His  name  was 
Robert  Stephenson,  the  son  of  George  Stephenson,  a  father 
and  son  who  built  the  first  railroads  and  the  best  bridges 
in  the  world. 

Some  have  talent  for  one  thing,  some  for  another.  Some 
as  painters.  A  girl  in  Paris  has  painted  a  splendid  picture 
of  horses,  for  which  she  has  been  offered  upwatxis  of  ^2000. 
Some  as  writers ;  some  as  discoverers  and  inventors. 

Rank,  money,  talent;  are  these  the  things  which  make 
people  great  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  The  Bible  describes  a 
man  "grea*  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  Whom  ?  Luke  tells,  us 
it  was  John  the  Baptist.  What  was  it  that  made  him  great 
in  God's  sight?  What  do  you  suppose,  children  ?  Can  you 
think?  He  was  the  humble  forerunner  of  the  meek  .  and 
lowly  Saviour. 

And  in  what  did  his  worth  and  excellence  consist  ?  One 
word  is  enough,  only  one — obedience.  John  did  just  what 
God  directed  him  to  do.  He  did  it  always.  He  began 
early  to  love  and  serve  God,  and  did  not  wait  till  he  be- 
came a  man.  He  also  gave  up  everything  which  would  in- 
terfere with  his  doing  the  best  he  could.  He  was  a  tem- 
perance boy.  "  He  drank  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink." 
He  had  the  Holy  Spirit  to  help  him.  No  person  can  be 
good  o:  great  without  this  blessed  Keeper.  The  Holy 
Spirit  taught  him  to  love  God,  and  love  made  obedience 
ready  and  sweet  to  John.  God  directed  him  to  live  in  the 
wilderness,  and  he  did.  God  commanded  him  to  preach 
repentance,  and  he  did.  God  bade  him  go  and  tell  wicked 
Herod  of  his  sins,  and  he  did.  Herod  might  be  angry  and 
kill  him ;  but  God  said,  "  Go,"  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  go. 
He  went,  and  the  terrible  consequences  you  know.  He 
lost  his  life  by  it.      His  obedience  rendered  him  great. 

And  you,  my  child,  if  you  obey  God,  like  John,  will  be 


great  in  His  sight  too.  The  Lord  Jesus  says,  "  You  ; 
friends,  if  you  rfo  whatsoever  I  command  you." — 1 
Paper. 


gHIS  month  derives  its  name  from  i 
Roman  God  called  Febnius,  whose 
festival  was  held  duritig  the  month. 
Th^  is  the  shortest  month  in  the 
and  generally  contains  only  twenty 
da)s.  There  are  some  very  intet 
days  in  this  month,  interesting  I  ha 
doubt  to  many  ofthe  readers  of  the"! 
because  there  will  probably  be  a  ha 
holiday  from  school,  pancakes  and  treacle  for  dinne 
plenty  of  sport  if  it  be  tine,  My  readers  will  have  a) 
guessed  that  we  mean  Pancake  Tuesday,  and  the  day 
nected  with  it.  These  days  are  commonly  called  SI 
tide ;  they  sometimes  occur  in  March,  but  most  freq 
in  February. 

Shrovc-lide,  this  >ear,  commences  on  the  Iith  of  t 
ary,  which  is  called  Shrove  Sunday.  Some  of  you  ir 
wishful  to  know  how  the  Almanack  makers  know  wh 
call  Shrove  Sunday.  It  depends  upon  Easter,  whii 
shall  have  to  notice  when  we  write  about  another  n 
They  first  fix  Easter  Sunday,  then  Good  Friday,  and 
backwards  forty-five  days,  this  brings  them  to  Shrove 
day,  and  the  Sunday  before  that  is  Shrove  Sunday. 
The  season  called  Lent,  from  a  German  word 
meaning  Spring,  begins  after  Shrove  Tuesday;  it  is  o 
the  fasting  seasons  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Englan 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Lent  properly  coi 
forty  days,  and  ends  on  the  da^  brfoTc  CiiK>4¥T\da^. 
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number  of  days  is  reduced  to  forty  by  taking  out  three  of 
the  Sundays  which  are  exempt  from  fasting.  These  forty 
da>s  are  fixed  for  Lent  to  remind  the  people  of  the 
forty  days  during  which  Christ  fasted,  of  which  you  will 
find  an  account  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Matthew. 

On  the  Tuesday,  in  olden  time,  the  people  used  to  go  to 
confess  their  sins  to  the  priest,  and  an  old  word  meaning 
to  confess,  is  shrive,  hence  the  day  was  called  Shrove  Tues- 
day or  Shrive  Tuesday.  It  was  also  a  fasting  day  on  which 
the  people  used  to  eat  pancakes  for  dinner  as  a  kind  of  pe- 
nance ;  hence  it  was  often  called  Fasting-tide,  or  Fast-mass, 
names  which  easily  became  changed  into  Fasten-tide  and 
Fastness ;  and  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  the  young 
people  to  call  it  Pancake  day  in  honour  of  the  sweet  dish 
which  is  still  very  common  on  that  day. 

After  the  people  had  been  to  confession  they  went  to 
play ;  foot-ball,  cock  fighting,  and  bull-baiting  were  com- 
mon sports  for  the  afternoon.  Some  of  these  sports  have 
been  abolished  by  the  law,  in  our  country,  on  account  of 
their  cruelty  ;  but  the  more  innocent  ones  are  still  practised, 
and  in  some  places  there  are  the  remains  of  some  of  the 
more  cruel  ones.  We  know  at  least  one  place  where  within  a 
very  few  years  the  cruelties  of  cock-shooting  were  practised . 
A  cock  was  tied  to  a  stake   and   cruel  men,   standing  at  a 

fixed  distance,  had  so  many  shots  at  the  poor  bird  for 
sixpence. 

Ash  Wednesday  is  the  first  day  of  Lent,  and  is  always 
the  day  after  Shrove  Tuesday.  On  this  day  the  people 
used  to  throw  ashes  on  their  heads  as  a  mark  of  penitence 
and  humility.  ,  These  were  generally  ashes  of  palms  that 
had  been  kept  nearly  twelve  months ;  they  were  consecra- 
ted on  the  altar;  sprinkled  with  "holy  water,  and  signed 
three  times  with  the  cross,  the  priest  repeating  Latin  words 
to  this  effect, — "  Remember  that  thou  art  dust,  and  must 
return  to  dust."  They  were  then  strewed,  first  on  the  heads, 
of  the  clergy,  and  then  on  the  heads  o{  t\\e  ^^o^\^. 
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The  14th  of  February,  on  which  Ash  Wednes 
year  falls,  is  also  called  Valentine's  Day.  There 
obscurity  about  the  origin  of  the  customs  con  nee 
this  day.  Valentine,  or  St.  Valentine,  was  a  pi 
man  in  the  Christian  Church  in  the  second  centui 
held  some  strange  and  mysterious  notions  concer 
inhabitants  of  heaven.  The  day  was  after  held  s 
his  memory.  In  accordance  with  some  of  his  not 
custom  of  sending  Valentines  or  love-letters  has  g 
grown  up.  This  custom,  as  now  carried  out,  has 
very  foolish.  Many  ugly  and  indecent  pictures,  oi 
companied  by  doggrel  lines  are  published  and 
ted  in  various  ways.  Some  of  the  beautiful  pictu 
nice  verses  that  are  sold  may  be  harmless,  and  eve 
ing,  but  as  there  is  so  much  folly,  it  is  as  well  to  h 
to  do  with  the  custom. 

The  most  remarkable  day  in  February,  this  yes 
29th.  The  usual  number  of  days  in  this  month  is 
eight,  but  one  day  is  added  every  fourth  year.  If 
the  number  of  days  in  all  the  months  together, 
find  it  gives  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  the  nu 
complete  days  in  one  year;  the  real  year,  however 
er  more  than  this,  being  truly  three  hundred  and  s 
days,  five  hours,  forty  eight  minutes,  fifty  eight 
This  you  perceive  is  nearly  six  hours,  consequent 
four  years  an  extra  day  is  put  on,  and  as  Februar 
shortest  month,  this  extra  day  is  attached  to  it,  and 
is  called  Leap  Year.  This  day  in  four  years,  hov 
slightly  too  much,  and  to  still  further  correct  the  re« 
Leap  Year  is  omitted  every  hundred  years,  so  that 
us  who  live  to  see  the  year  1900,  which  would,  in  th 
ary  way  be  Leap  Year,  shall  only  have  twenty  ei$ 
in  February  instead  of  twenty-nine. 


%^t  "pustular  Stmjgt;^  of  ^uscttji. 

.^^^«f^  HE  strength  of  an  insect  can  be  (inely  il- 
'~!x^.  lustratud  by  a  feat  that  was  once  per- 
formed by  a  beetle — oryclcs  mahiion — a 
variety  that  is  quite  common  in  the 
United  States.  The  beetle,  for  want  of 
any  box  at  hand,  was  put  beneath  a  quart 
bottle  full  of  milk,  upon  a  table,  the  hol- 
low at  the  bottom  allowing-  him  room  to 
stand  upright.  Presently,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  in  the  room,  the  bottle  began 
e  and  glide  along  the  smooth  table,  propelled 
ar  power  of  the  imprisoned  insect,  and  con- 
e  to  perambulate  the  surface.  The 
weight  ofthe  bottleand  itsconlents  could  not  have  been 
less  than  three  pounds  and  a  half,  while  that  of  the  beetle 
was  about  half  an  ounce,  so  that  it  readily  moved  a  weight 
one  hundred  and  twelve  times  exceeding  its  own,  A  better 
notion  than  figures  can  convey,  will  be  obtained  of  this 
feat,  by  supposing  a  lad  of  fifteen  to  be  imprisoned  under 
the  great  bell  of  Si.  Paul's  which  weighs  12,000  pounds, 
and  to  move  it  to  and  fro  upon  a  smooth  pavement  by 
pushing  within  against  the  side. 

We  have  another  instance  of  insect  power  that  is  quite 
as  remarkable  as  the  one  just  related.  A  !imaU  kind  of 
carabus,  an  elegantly-formed  ground-beetle,  weighing 
three  and  half  grains,  was  once  fastened  by  a  silk  thread  1.0 
apieceof  paper,  a  weight  havingbeen  previous'y  laid  upon 
the  latter.  At  a  distance  of  ten  inches  from  its  load,  the 
insect  was  able  to  drag  after  it,  upon  an  inclined  plane  of 
Iwenly-iive  degrees,  very  nearly  eighty-five  grains;  but 
when  placed  on  a  plane  of  five  degrees  inclination,  it  drew 
after  it  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  grains,  exclusive  of  , 
the  friction  lo  be  overcome  in  moving  its  \oSk&.  \ 
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^t  Mdl  of  imsl^ta. 

LL  wells  are  of  great  value  in  hot  countries, 
where  rivers  and  brooks  are  scarce,  and 
where  rain  seldom  falls.    After  Abraham 
and  Isaac  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  dig- 
ging   wells,  their    enemies     often   either 
filled  them  up,  or  took  forcible  possession 
of  them.     A  case  of  this  kind  is  narrated 
in    the   twenty-first   chapter   of  Genesis. 
We  find  Abraham  reproving   Abimelech, 
king  of  Gerar,  on  account  of  one  of  these 
of  cruelty  and  injustice.     At  length  they  came  to  terms 
the  well  was  restored  to  Abraham.       The  king  and  the 
arch  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  of  friendship  with 
other,   which  they   confirmed  by  an  oath.      On  this 
int  Abraham  gave  the  name  of  Beersheba  to  the  well, 
rd  which  means  the  well  of  the  oath. 
le  place  became  the  site  of  a  town  whose  name  is  often 
ioned  in  the  Old   Testament  in   connection   with   the 
Dan  ;  thus :  "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba."      Dan  was  a 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Palestine,  and  Beersheba  in 
ar  south.      So  that  the  phrase  means  from  one   extre- 
to  the  other.      We  find  also  the  expression  **  from  the 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  which  means  from  the  river 
irates  in   the  East,  to  the  Mediterranean   sea  in   the 
:,  or  the  whole  country.      We  have  a    similar  saying 
r  own  kingdom,  "  from  Land's   End  in  Cornwall,  to 
o'  Groat's  house  in  Scotland,"  meaning  the  whole  of 
t  Britain.     We  strongly  recommend  our  young  friends 
id   books   treating  on  the   towns,  rivers,  mountains, 
ys,  &c.,  of  Palestine,  by  which  means  they  will  be  able 
derstand  many  passages  in  the  Scriptures  which  other- 
will  appear  obscure  and  difficult.  T.  B. 


\ 


%^t  ^istnixr  at  t^t  '§aot. 

■■-^[^HERK  lived  many   years  ago  a  liltle   hay 
whom  we  will  call  Willie. 

Willie's  father  had  been  dead  for  years, 
but  he  had  a  loving  band  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  a  mother  who  nobly  strove  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  both  parents  towards 
her  Tatherless  /iule  ones. 

Willie's  mother  was  not  sure  that  she 
had  given  her  heart  to  God  ;  and  coming 
from  church  one  day,  bowed  beneath  a  sense  of  guilt  be- 
fore God's  pure  eye,  she  sought  her  own  room  for  prayer. 

Willie  followed  as  far  as  the  door,  and  throwing  himself 
on  the  floor,  he  placed  his  ear  at  the  crack,  that  he  might 
hear  his  mother  pray.  And  that  prayer — it  has  ever  since 
lingered  in  his  heart.  Such  earnest  pleading  for  mercy  for 
herself  and  her  children  through  the  Lamb  [which  was  slain 
on  Calvary,  that  God  would  indeed  give  her  a  good  hope, 
which  should  daily  grow  brighter  and  brighter,  and  at  last 
end  in  perfect  rest ;  that  having  knowledge  and  strength 
given  her  from  heaven,  she  might  train  her  little  ones  in  the 
way  Iheir  heavenly  Father  would  be  best  pleased  to  see 
them  walking  in.  There  in  the.  bedroom  the  mother  wqit 
and  prayed,  and  there,  too,  on  the  floor,  with  his  ear  at  tlie 
crack,  little  Willie  was  an  attentive  listener. 

Vears  have  come  and  gone ;  and  trusting  tn  the  salvation 
of  Christ  Jesus,  the  mother  has  welcomed  the  summons," 
"  Child,  your  Father  calls — come  home."  But  long  before 
her  departure,  her  loving  heart  was  gladdened  by  se^ng 
her  children  treading  the  same  road. 

Some  of  them  are  in  a  foreign  land,  proclaiming  to  be- 
nighted souls  the  supassing  love  and  compassion  of  Him 
who  "spake  as  never  man  spake  ■,"  ■«Vi\\e\\w.\fe'W'Ki«;,^wmi 
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hood,  a  faithful,  earnest  Christian,  from  Sabbath  to 
h,  proclaims  the  wondrous  story  of  the  Saviour's  life 
and  death  of  agony.  How  fondly  does  he  cherish 
□llection  of  the  day  when  he  heard,  through  the 
f  the  door,  his  mother's  petition  for  pardoning  mer- 
'any  souls  has  he  been  the  means  of  leading  to  the 
Refuge,  both  by  the  truth  and  believing  earnestness 
reaching,  and  the  beautiful  faith  mirrored  forth  in 
ly  life. 


Wi^-it  sort  flf  %«  ¥ 

,j_.,-ARRV  often  wished  he  could  sec  Jesus. 
Often  he  looked  up  and  down  the  street 
in  the  hope  that  He  might  be  coming 
along.  He  would  like  to  have  been  one 
of  those  children  who  got  into  His  arms 
and  received  His  blessing.  He  would 
like  to  have  been  in  the  ruler's  house 
wlien  Jesus  raised  his  little  girl  from 
death. 

Harry  was  a  little  boy  who  thought  a 
leal  about  his  Saviour.  When  he  was  naughty  he 
rry,  because  he  knew  his  conduct  would  not  only 
his  mother  and  his  father,  but  his  Saviour  in  heaven ; 
tried  not  to  be  naughty— he  tried  very  hard.  He 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  him  tvUling,  tg  make 
aire  above  all  things  to  be  God's  child;  and  he 
t  if  he  could  only  see  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  would  be 
:asier  to  be  a  good  boy  always. 

day  the  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath -school,  talk- 
the  scholars,  said  they  could  see  Jesus  with  the  "  eye 
h."  Harry,  who  was  listening, 'ftfcs  very  mMchtaJijeTi 
— "  could  see  Jesus  with  the  eye  ot  tai*.\\.    OV,  Vft«. 
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sort  of  eyes  are  they?"  the  little  boy  thought.  He  for] 
everything  else  the  superintendent  said.  Perhaps  he  t 
what  they  were ;  but  Harry  was  thinking-  out  the  mat 
himself,  and  not  arriving  at  anything  clear,  he  pushed 
to  his  teacher  and  asked, — **  Are  they  big  eyes,  or  bla 
ones  ?     Are  they  spectacle  eyes  ? " 

His  teacher  could  not  answer  then,  because  she  was  he; 
ing  the  lesson  ;  but  after  it  was  through,  she  called  Hai 
to  her  side,  and  asked  him  "whom  he  was  named  after.' 

"  My  uncle  Henry,"  answered  the  little  boy  with  soi 
surprise  in  his  face. 

"  How  do  you  know  you  have  such  an  uncle  ?"  she  ask( 
further.     "  You  never  saw  him." 

"  Oh,  I  know  it,"  said  Harry  ;  "  I  know  it  because  I 
sends  me  things." 

"  How  do  you  know  chat  he    sends  them  ?"   asked  Mi 

Jay. 

"  Oh,  I  know,  because  he  lurites  me,"  answered  the  lit 
boy,  "  and  his  letters  all  say,  *  From  your  affectionate  u 
r.le  Henry.'  " 

His  teacher  looked  as  if,  after  all,  the  proof  were  som 
what  doubtful.     He  saw  the  look. 

"  Oh,  I  knoiv"  persisted  the  little  boy,  "  because  fol 
have  seen  him  there,  and  they  told  me  ;  and  if  I  grow  i 
a  good  boy,  he's  promised  to  take  me  and  do  for  me.  0 
Tmjust  as  sure — as  sure  as  if  Td  seen  him;"  and  Har 
did  look  as  sure  as  could  be. 

**  You  never  saw  him  witH  your  two  bright  blue  eye 
said  Miss  Jay.  Harry  shook  his  head.  "  But  you  belii 
in  him  just  as  fully  as  if  you  had."  Harry  nodded.  "Wi 
that  is  seeing  him  with  the  *  eye  of  faith,"'  said  his  teach 
Harry's  face  flushed  with  a  strange  new  thought.  "  27 
is  the  way  we  see  Jesus  Christ,"  she  said.  •*  Jesus  ser 
us  things.  He  gives  us  the  sun  to  warm  and  light 
bread  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  wear.  He  has  written  to  u 
the  Bible  is  his  word.     Other  /olfes  Vv^n^  ^ttxv  Vvnv,     '^i 
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saw  him,  and  John  and  Matthew,  and  they  tell  us  what  he 
did  and  said.  And  he  promises  to  take  us  to  himself  in 
heaven,  if  we  trust  in  him,  and  do  his  will." 

Harry  listened  with  his  heart  as  well  as  his  mjnd.  They 
were  both  wide  open  to  receive  instruction  ;  and  his  teach- 
er spoke  slowly,  that  he  might  take  it  all  in. 

"  Eyes  of  faith  is  seeing  things  with  your  heart,"  said 
Harry  at  last — "making  you   feel  and   believe  just    as  if 

"  Ves,"  answered  his  teacher,  "  that's  it ;  believing,  it 
sees  God,  and  takes  God  at  his  word." 

The  little  boy  carried  home  with  him  a  new  and  precious 
thought  from  the  Sabbath  school  that  day.  It  was  a  seed 
thought,  which  he  kept  in  his  bosom  ;  and  he  kept  it  so 
warm,  and  prayed  so  often  over  it  the  little  prayer,  "  Open, 
O  Lord,  my  eyes  of  faith  to  see  and  know  thee,  and  love 
good  and  hate  wickedness,"  that,  like  the  Son  of  God  when 
he  was  a  little  boy  in  Nazareth,  he  "  waxed  strong  in  spirit, 
and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him." — Selected. 


^^€J&e 


€\x\sX  in  t^e  ^trat. 


J-OME  time  ago,  a  little  class  in  a  Sabbath- 
school,  having  finished  their  lesson,    were 
looking  earnestly  at  a  print  in   a    Child- 
ren's Paper  they   had  just   received.       It 
was  that  touching  scene  representing   the 
disciples  with  Christ  on  the  Sea  of    Ti- 
berias.    The  wind  had  risen   since  they 
left  the  shore,  and  was  swaying    the  sail 
almost  into  the  water.     A  very  high  wave 
was  dashing  against  the  prow  of  the  frail  boat,   and  threa- 
tening the  next  moment  to  sweep  over  all. 
One  o!  the    boys  said  earnestly, — "  What  a    i^«ajb.\>i\ 
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Storm.    You  can  almost  hear  the  thunder.     How  glad  I  < 
that  I  was  not  there." 

Little  Ally  looked'  up  from  the  paper  and  said, — "  Ishox 
like  to  have  been  in  that  boat." 

"  You  would  like  to  have  been  in  such  an  awful  tei 
pest?"  asked  the  first  speaker  in  surprise.     '*  Why  ?" 

Ally  replied  simply,  "  Because  Jesus  ivas  there*' 

It  was  a  sweet  reply.  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  I  ho] 
you  will  never  forget  it.  To  love  to  be  n  ear  the  Savioi 
even  in  a  storm !  To  love  to  be  near  him,  because  h 
presence  can  make  us  forget  the  tempest,  and  trust  in  hi 
that  when  he  thinks  best  he  will  hush  the  angry  winds  ar 
waves.     One  of  our  charming  hymns  says, — 

With  Christ  in  the  vessel.  Til  smile  at  the  storm. 
Those  who  love  the  company  of  Christ  he  will  take,  sooi 
er  or  later,  to  be  with  him  for  ever.  Ally  did  not  have  t 
wait  long,  A  few  days  of  violent  suffering  from  fever,  an 
last  week  he  went  to  be  with  Jesus.  That  the  blesse 
Saviour  was  with  him  in  the  heaviest  storm  that  ever  brok 
over  this  dear  boy,  we  may  learn  from  his  dying  word 
**  /  10*0 e  Jesus,** 

My  dear  child,  would  you  like  to  have  been  in  the  bo; 
with  Jesus?  Are  you  in  the  ark  with  him  noiv  ?  Do  yc 
love  to  think  that  he  is  near  you  ?  If  you  do,  no  ston 
nor  tempest,  nor  thunder,  nor  lightning  can  ever  real 
harm  you.  The  harder  it  blows,  the  sooner  it  «dllibrnigy< 
to  the  shore. 

There  anchored  safe,  your  weary  soul 
Will  find  eternal  rest ; 
Nor  storms  shall  beat,  nor  billows  roll 
Upon  your  peaceful  breast. 


itlpns  Soitn 


L:0  you  want  me  to  help  you  stem  the 
currants,  mother  i"  said  little  Mary 
Miller. 

"  Do  you  want  to  work  at  the  cur- 
rants, or  do  you  want  to  help  me !"  said 
Mrs.  Miller,  smiling. 

"Why,    mother,    isn't    it    the  same 

"Not  quite.  Once  I  knew  a  little 
girl  who  wan  ted  to  help  her  mother  set  the  lable.  She  put 
things  on  all  wrong,  because  she  could  not  attend  to  what 
she  was  told,  and   then  ran  away,  and  left  her  mother  to 

Mary  blushed  and  hung  down  her  head. 
"And  another  time,  this  same  little  girl  wanted  to  dust 
her  father's  books ;  and  when  she  had  got  them  all  strewed 
about  the  floor,  she  sat  down,  and  read  a  story  all  the  morn- 
ing', and  then  left  ihe  books  and  dust-pan  on  the  library 
floor,  and  went  off  to  play  with  another  child.  Herfather 
had  to  put  away  ihe  books  before  he  could  sit  down  to  his 
sermon.  Do  jou  think  she  really  wanted  to  help,  or  only 
to  amuse  herself?" 

"  O  mother?"  said  Mary,  almost  crying,  "  I  know  it  was 
mean  and  selfish  ;  but  if  you  will  let  me  try  now,  I  really 
will  help;  1  truly  will." 

And  she  really  did;  for  when  (he  work  was  done,  her 
mother  said  she  had  been  of  great  assistance,  for  she  had 
done  just  as  she  was  told.  In  what  way  do  you  help  your 
father  ar.d  mother? — Child's  Paper. 
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©xriiiti  of  a  Jtag  of  Bi^ES- 

^  HEN  Dr.  Nathaniel  Prentice  taught 
"■^  lie  school  in  Roxbury,  he  was  very 
of  a  favourile,  but  his  patience  at 
would  get  nearly  exhausted  by  t 
fraction  of  school  rules  by  the  sc' 
On  one  occasion,  in  a  rather  wrath 
he  threatened  to  punish,  with  six 
of  a  heavy  ferule,  the  first  boy  d€ 
in  whispering,  and  appointed  soi 
detectors.  Shortly  after,  one  of  these  detectors  sh 
— "  Master  John  Zeigler  is  whispering," 

John  was  called  up  and  asked  if  it  was  a  fact.  I 
by  the  way,  was  a  favourite,  both  of  the  teacher  ar 
schoolmates.) 

"  Ves,"  answered  John,  '■  I  was  not  aware  what 
about.       I   was  intent  on  working  out  a  sum,  and  req: 
the  one  who  sat  next  me  to  reach  me  the  arithmetic 
contained  the  rule  which  I  wished  to  see." 

The  doctor  regretted  his  hasty  threat,  but  told  Jo 
could  not  suffer  him  to  whisper,  and  escape  the  punish 
and  continued, — "  I  wish  I  could  avoid  it,  but  I  c 
without  a  forfeiture  of  my  word,  and  a  consequent  I 
my  authority.  I  will  leave  it,"  continued  he,  "  tt 
three  scholars  you  may  choose,  to  say  whether  or  not 
mit  the  punishment." 

John  said  he  would  agree  to  that,  and  immediately 
out  G.  S.,  T.  D.  D.  P.  D.  The  doctor  told  them  to  i 
a  verdict;   this  they  soon   did,   after  consultation,   a 

"  The  master's  word  must  be  kept  inviolate — John 
recdve  the  threatened  punishment  of  six  blows  of  the  f 
but  it  must  be  inflicted  on  volunteer  proxies,  and   w( 


"  1    don't  care."  si 

arbitrators,  will  share  the  punishment  by  receiving,  each 
of  us,  two  of  the  blows." 

John  who  had  listened  to  the  verdict,  steps  up  to  the 
doctor,  and  with  outstretched  hand  exclaims, — "  Master, 
hereis  my  hand;  they  shan't  be  struck  a  blow:  1  will  re- 
ceive the  punishment." 

The  doctor,  under  pretence  of  wiping  his  face,  shielded 
his  eyes,  and  telling  the  boys  to  go  to  their  seats,  said  he 
would  think  of  it.  I  believe  he  did  think  of  it  to  his  dying 
day,  but  the  punishment  was  never  inflicted. 


•'lim't  fat." 


f  ARY,  unless  you  keep  more  steadily  at 
your  work,  I'm  afraid  what  mother  gave 
you  to  finish  before  dinner  will  not  be 
done,"  said  an  elder  sister  to  a  little  girl 
who  kept  jumping  up  and  running  to 
the  window  to  see  the  passers  by. 

"  /  doa't  care  if  it  isn't  finished,"  was 
the  reply ;  and  again  Mary  dropped  her 
work,  and  sat  swinging  her  feet,  while 
she  commenced  humming  a  tune,  as  if  in  defiance  of  all 

"  But  you  will  care  by-and-by,"  continued  Fanny. 
"  When  mother  comes  home  and  finds  how  idle  you  have 
been,  she  will  not  take  you  to  ride  this  afternoon,  as  she 
promised  if  you  wereagood  girl." 

Mary  was  content  to  please  herself  for  the  time  being ; 
so  the  work  was  unfinished,  and  she  had  the  mortification 
of  seeing  her  mother  and  little  brother  drive  off  from  the 
door  without  her,  leaving  her  to  console  herself  the  best 
way  she  could  for  thus  really  cheating  herself  OMi  of  a  loti^ 
talk  ed  -of  pleas  u  re. 


"  /  don't  care  "  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  sc 
the  world,  and  such  carelessness  aboutonr  duty  to  C 
man  will  be  the  bitter  lament  of  many  a  lost  soul. 


Millie's  f  mag. 


S^-|  ERH  APS  you'll  wonder  how  Willie' 

\'^,  ■     made  heaven  rejoice  !      It  would  r 

bought  more  than  a  small  stick  of 

or  much  helped  a  starving  family. 

did  he  do  with  it.' 

His  sister  was  a  missionary  ui 

and  the  family  were  filling  a  box 

her.    As  oneafter  another  deposit 

gifts,  little  Willie  said  :   "  I  want 

my  penny." 

"What  shall  be  bought  with  the  little  offering 
the  next  question.  It  was  decided  to  buy  a  tra 
write  the  history  of  the  gift  on  its  margin,  and  with 
er  for  its  success,  send  it  on  its  distant  errand. 

The  box  arrived  on  mission  ground,  and  among  i 
able,  interesting  contents,  Willie's  gift  was  laid  av 
noticed,  and  for  a  while  forgotten.  But  God's  w 
all-seeing  eye  had  not  forgotten  it.  One  day  £ 
teacher  was  starting  from  the  mission  station  to  ^ 
school  over  the  mountain  where  he  was  to  be  employ 
was  well  learned  in  the  language,  and  was  a  valual 
to  the  missionaries,  but  alas  I  he  lacked  the  knowled 
Cometh  from  above.  He  was  not  a  Christian,  and  \ 
sisted  all  efforts  for  his  conversion.  This  was  a  grt 
to  the  missionaries,  but  they  continued  to  pray  and 
In  looking  over  some  papers,  Willie's  tract  was  dis 
with  the  marginal  explanation.  It  was  handed  to  I 
tive  teacher.    He  read  it  on  his  jouTne^.     It  opei 
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;yes,  showed  him  that  he  was  a  lost  sinner  in  danger  of  an 
eternal  hell>  and  that  all  his  learning  could  not  help  him.  it 
also  told  him  of  One  who  was  able  and  willing  to  save,  who 
had  died  for  him,  and  was  waiting  to  have  His  great  love 
returned. 

What  years  of  Christian  labour  by  the  missionaries  had 
not  done,  was  now  brought  about  by  the  penny  tract.  The 
strong  man  bowed  in  penitence  and  humble  submission  at 
Jesus'  feet,  and  became  a  sincere  Christian.  The  mission- 
aries to  whom  he  went  praised  God  for  the  change  which 
lad  sent  them  a  godly  teacher.  Those  who  put  the  tract 
n  his  hand  were  overcome  with  joy,  for  "  there  is  joy  in 
leaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth."  So  you  see  how 
ittle  Willis's  penny  made  heaven  rejoice. 


^mufits. 


VHAT   HAPPENED      AT      THE 
TOWN   PUMP. 

There  is  near  our  house  an 
Id  pump— a  kind  of  town 
>ump — which  every  one  may 
ise,  and  whose  wet  and  be- 
pattered  base  speaks  plain- 
r  than  sign -boards  could 
lo  of  water  for  man  and 
lorse  ;  and  a  very  excellent 
mmp  it  is,  too — never  out 
f  order,  easily  worked,  and 
urnishing  some  of  the  pur- 
st,  clearest,  coolest  water 
n  the  world. 

Not  long  since   the     old 
>ump    was      honoured     as 


though  an  angel  had  blessed 
it.  A  rosy-cheeked  girl, 
half  hid  in  a  flood  of  golden 
curls,  came  bouncing  by, 
driving  her  hoop,  just  as  the 
old,  decrepit  apple  woman 
at  the  corner,  whom  every- 
body knows,  was  trying  to 
get  a  drink.  She  had  set 
down  her  basket,  but  bent 
nearly  double  by  the  weight 
of  her  years  and  troubles, 
she  was  still  compelled  to 
lean  upon  her  staff.  The 
little  girl  saw  the  difficulty, 
and  was  in  an  instant  at 
the  handle,     HoV^vcv^  ^t 
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ladle  till  it  was  filled,  she 
raised  it  steadily  to  the  lips 
of  the  old  woman,  whose 
warm,  grateful  thanks  called 
the  crimson  to  the  child's 
eheek,  which,  as  she  hur- 
ried away,  was  deepened  by 
finding  that  her  kind  deed 
had  been  observed. 

THEY        NEVER      SPEAK 
ROUGHLY. 

I  WAS  walking  lately  with 
a  young,  unconverted  friend 
in  whom  I  felt  a  great  in- 
terest, and  in  the  course  of 
conversation  I  said, — "How 
many  of  your  companions 
do  you  think  are  Chris- 
tians ?" 

In  reply,  she  gave  me  the 

names  of  four:  J.  F.,  A.L., 
M.  M.,  and  S.  L. 

I  said, — "Why  do  you 
think  they  are  Christians  ?" 

**  Because,"   she   replied. 

"  they  never  speak  roughly." 

Is  not  this  a  lesson  to  any 
children  of  God,  of  the  deep 

importance  of  "  words  ?" 

SOUND. 

In  a  still  night,  the  voices  of 
the  workmen  in  the  distill- 
ery at  Batcersea  may  be 
heard       at       Westminster 

Bridge,  an  interval  of  three 
miles.     The  watchword   at 


Portsmouth,  it  is  said,  a 
be  heard  at  Ryde,  in  tl 
Isle  of  Wight,  a  distan 
of  four  or  five  miles.  Tl 
echo  in  Woodstock  Park 
repeated  Seventeen  times  I 
day,  and  twenty  by  nigh 
The  artillery  at  the  siege  • 
Genoa,  by  the  French,  w« 
heard  at  Leghorn,  a  di: 
tance  of  ninety  miles.  Tl 
firing  at  the  battle  of  Watei 
loo  was  heard  at  Dover,  j 
a  distance  in  a  direct  lir 
of  one  hundred  and  fori 
miles,  of  which  one  hundrc 
and  ten  were  over  land,  an 
the  remainder  over  water. 

GOOD   ADVICE. 

Boys,  rely  upon  yourselve 
Don't  lean  upon  your  father 
or  your  uncles,  or  yoi 
friends.  If  you  have  markf 
out  an  honourable  path 
life,  take  up  your  staff  ai 
go  ahead  and  not  wait  i 
anybody  to  give  you  a  pus 
Don't  wait  for  help.  T 
best  and  richest  men  in  t 
country  never  had  ri 
fathers  to  help  them.  Tl; 
have  gained  their  positic 
by  self-reliance,  persev 
ance,  and  high-toned  no 
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I    WANT    TO    BE    AN    ANGEL. 


^-^i^^£dL4± 


I    want  to  be    an    an  -  gel,  and  with  the  an-gels 


stand,  A  crown  up-on  my  fore-head,  A    harp  with- 


in my  hand.  There,  right  before  my  Saviour,  So 


glorious  and  so     bright,  I*d    wake  the  sweetest 


i 


i  i  \  i.  I  i 


W 


Ht 


mu  -  sic     and     praise  him  day   and       night. 


Some  of  our  Sunday  School  friends,  ignoring  the  incident  that  records 
the  little  child's  wish,  and  thinking  lor  self  rather  than  the  little  ones, 
nave  altered  the  beginning,  and  commence  it  thus. — 

"  I  would  be  Uke  an  angel," 
The  last  verse,  however,  they  retain, — "  O  there  I'll  be  an  angel." 

2  I  never  would  be  weary,  nor  ever  shed  a  tear, 
Nor  ever  know  a  sorrow,  nor  ever  feel  a  fear ; 

But  blessed,  pure,  and  holy,  I'd  dwell  in  Jesu's  sight, 

And  with  ten  thousand  thousands  praise  him  both  day  and  night* 

3  I  know  I*m  weak  and  sinful,  but  Jesus  can  forgive. 
For  many  little  children  have  gone  to  heaven  to  live ; 
Dear  Saviour,  when  I  languish,  and  lay  me  down  to  difl^ 
O  said  a  shining  angel,  to  bear  me  to  the  sky. 

4  Oh,  there  I'll  be  an  angel,  and  with  the  angels  stand, 
A  crown  upon  my  forehead,  a  harp  within  my  hand ; 
And  there,  before  my  Saviour,  so  glorious  and  so  bri^^t, 
lU  Join  the  heavenly  mcsic,  and  praise  bixn  dKy  «a&mc|Mu 
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THE  LITTLE  WHITE  LIE. 

I  WAS  in  trouble  beyond  any  doubt — 

I  was  in  trouble — and  how  to  get  out  ? 

**  Tell  a  white  lie,"  said  the  devil  to  me. 

"  Tell  a  lie  !  Oh  !  how  dreadful !     But  what  would  it  be 

If  I  should  ? — though  I  never  shall  tell  one/*  said  I. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  he,  **  we  won't  call  it  a  lie- 

A  few  words,  in  their  way  quite  as  good  as  the  truth. 

And  for  this  occasion  far  better,  forsooth." 

But  my  little  white  lie,  when  I'd  told  it  grew  black  ; 
Then,  oh  !  how  could  I  hide  it  or  how  get  it  back  ? 
For  it  never  would  do  to  be  caught  in  a  lie. 
For  'twas  known  that  a  very  good  youngster  was  I. 
I  must  manage  in  some  way  to  keep  it  from  sight : 
"  Tell  one  more,"  said  the  devil ;    "  'twill  make  it 
right." 

But  my  two  grew  to  three,  and  my  three  were  soon  fou 

And  my  four  gave  rise  to  a  dozen  or  more ; 

Till  I  felt  in  my  soul  such  a  sense  of  disgrace, 

I  had  scarcely  one  friend  I  could  look  in  the  face  ; 

And  at  night  to  my  room  I  went  creeping  up  stairs^ 

God  is  truth  !   could  I  sleep  without  saying  my  prayer 

But  my  fears  and  my  conscience  thus  followed  about, 
I  was  really  half  glad  when  the  lie  was  found  out ; 
For  it  was — it  is  always  the  way  with  a  lie — 
And  all  said  that  a  very  bad  youngster  was  I. 
Good  or  bad,  I  have  learned  in  one  thmg  to  be  wise. 
And  shun  in  the  future  all  little  white  lies. 


3^^f  ^m. 


nHEvineis  often  named  in  the  Scripturesas 
an  emblem  of  peace,  of  prosperity,  ant!  ol 
Christ  Himself.  In  eastern  countries,  the 
shade  of  the  vine  and  also  of  the  fig-tr« 
were  much  prized  as  a  protection  from  till 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  The  moff 
wealthy  ofthe  inhabitants  sometimeshac 
a  vine  trained  over  a  large  frame  of  trellis 
work  (as  in  our  cut)  outside  their  houses 
le  a  room.  This  served  as  a  beautiful  apart 
ment  for  the  reception  of  friends  and  guests,  being  wel 
adapted  for  social  visits. 

The  prophet  Zechariah — 3  chap.  10  v. — makes  a  strikinj 
reference  to  this :  "  Ir.  that  day  shall  ye  call  every  man  bi 
neighbour  under  the  vine  and  under  the  fig-tree."  Ths 
is,  the  day  should  come  when  Christians  shall  be  so  zealoi 
as  to  the  spiritual  good  of  their  fellow-creatures,  that  the 
shall  embrace  every  opportunity  of  speaking  to  them  aboi 
the  things  that  belong  to  their  peace.  We  believe  that  tl 
time  shall  come  when  religious  subjects  shall  be  the  favou 
ite  topics  for  conversation,  instead  of  everything  else  beii 
preferred.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  the  prediction 
Ihe  prophet  be  fulfilled,  f. 


©ij's  Sfua&sg-^cl^ool. 


^^'(^  ER    real   name    was    Margaret   Elizabeth, 

H  after  two  grandmothers, one  of  whom  left 

her  a  stritig  of  )(0ld  beads,  and  the  other 
a  curious  china  mug;  but  the  mug  was 
broken,  and  the  gold  beads  had  been 
sold  to  help  to  pay  for  her  father's  funeral. 
He  had  given   her  the  name  of  Tip  ;  for 

and  when  she  did  anything  unusual,  and 
it  was  always  of  the  best,  he  used  lo  say,-— *' That's  tip- 
top 

Her  father  had  been  dead  four  years,  now.  She  was 
nine,  and  her  brother  George  eleven.  They  were  very 
poor,  for  Mrs.  Colmer  went  out  washing  and  ironing,  or 
took  it  into  the  house,  and  now  and  then  George  earned  a 
little  by  doing  some  errand  for  a  neighbour. 

Mrs.  C.  had  said  that  morning,—"  When  you  o 
from  school,  George,  take  your  boots  into  Mr.  Benso 
be  mended." 

■'  I  don't  see  why  I  need  to,  to-day.     Joe  Tracy  * 
me  to  go  nutting.     They'll  all  be  gone." 

"  No,  George,  your  boots  are  almost  ruined  now, 
can  wear  my  rubbers  to  run  down  thfire." 

This  was  why  George  sal  rather  sulkily  by  |the  window 
and  refused  Tip's  overtures  to  have  "  some  fun." 

"There's  Mrs.  Brown  getting  in  c»al.  I  could  earn  a 
shilling,  I  know,  if  I  only  had  my  boots.  It's  always  the 
way  '■     I   don't  see  why  a  fellow  can't  have  two  pairs  at  a 

"  Because  we're  so  poor,"  said  Tip. 
*''T wouldn't  cost  so  very  much.    Jim  Waters  bought  a 
pair  for  eight  shillings." 


You 
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"  But  mamma  had  to  pay  rent  on  Saturday,  you  k 
Well,  I  think  Til  play  Sunday-school,  George." 
**  Play  what  you  like,"  he  said  ungraciously. 
She  ranged  the  four  chairs  in  a  row,  keeping  the  t 
to  sit  upon  herself.     One  she  dressed  up  in  her  shawl, 
ther  was  arrayed  in  the    blue-and-orange    table-cov 
third    in    a    dingy    water-proof,  and,   after    conside 
thought,  she  put  her  last  week's  dress  over  the  fourth. 
**  Now,  we  will   open   the  school  by  singing    hymi 
fifty-fourth,"  and  she  laid  the  open    books   in   their 
"  Will  you  not  help  to  sing,  George?" 
"  I  can't." 

So  Tip  sang  bravely  herself.  Afterward  she  sai< 
Lord's  Prayer  in  a  low  reverential  tone. 

**  Now,  you  will  please  find  your  lesson.  Do  yoi 
member  what  it  was  ?  Ah  I  the  parable  of  the  ta 
Very  good.  I  am  glad  you  remember  it.  We  will 
read  a  verse." 

The  verses  were  read,  and  then  Tip  began  with  her 
tions.  It  was  all  fresh  in  her  mind,  for  it  had  been  he 
terday's  lesson.  How  the  five  talents  were  doubled 
doubled  again,  and  the  two  increased,  bearing  good 
and  golden  sheaves.     Then  she  came  to  the  last. 

"  He  had  only  one  talenc,  and  he  went  and  burie* 
the  earth.  I  suppose  it  seemed  so  very  little  to  him 
he  thought  of  the  man  who  had  five,  and  maybe  hi 
afraid  he  should  lose  it.  But  if  he  had  been  doing  hi 
best  and  met  with  any  misfortune,  God  would  have  fo 
him  ;  for,  you  see,  God  was  trying  him  to  find  out  vi 
he  would  work.  I  guess  he  didn't  want  the  troubU 
just  like  us  when  we  can  only  do  a  >jpry  little  thii 
looks  so  small  beside  what  rich  people  2md  great  peo 
and  we  think  it  isn't  worth  wfeile.  But  when  th« 
came„  I  think  he  must  have  'been  a  good  deal  as! 
And  then  to  have  his  talent  taken  away  before  them 
"  I  say,  now,  that  was  rather  rough,"  interrupted  ( 
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who  had  been  looking  out  of  the  window.  No  one  had 
come  to  put  in  Mrs.  Brown's  coal  yet,  and  he  might  have 
done  it  so  easily — perhaps  earned  the  whole  shilling.  Some 
children  were  going  along  with  blocks.  Mrs.  Jennings 
had  promised  him  three-pence  for  every  basketful  that  he 
would  bring. 

Tip's  lesson  struck  hard  upon  something  inside  of  him  — 
maybe  it  was  conscience,  or  the  one  talent  rolled  up  in  a 
napkin. 

**  Yes ;    for  he  might  have  lost  it.     Banks    break,  and 
speculators  somtimes  get  cornered  and  lose,  and — " 
**  He  might  have  tried,"  said  Tip  softly. 
**  But  it  is  the  people  who  have  a  good  deal  who  can  do. 
It  was  something  to  have  ten    talents,  but — two  wouldn't 
have  been  much.     I  don't  wonder  that  he  didn't  try." 

**  There's  Bill  Nelson — he  puts  in  sixpence  on  a  Sunday, 
and  they  pay  five  pounds  for  their  pew.  Bill  has  splendid 
clothes  too ;  and  he  gives  away  his  old  ones  to  poor  folks. 
And  his  mother  goes  around  visiting  the  sick,  and  takes 
them  goodies  ;  and  so  it  seems  as  if  it  was  some  use  when 
you  had  something  to  try  with.  And  I  might  have  done 
ever  «^o  many  things  this  afternoon  if  I'd  had  a  pair  of 
boots.     I  haven't  even  one  talent." 

**  I  don't  know  as  it  means — boots,"  said  Tip  slowly. 
"  But  when  you  are  poor  there's  always  something  in  the 
way^     Now,  if  I  was  Bill  Nelson,  what  lovely  things  I  could 
do  for  you  and  mother  !     She  shouldn't  go  out  washing—" 
"  O  George  ! "  interrupted  Tip,  "  I  do  believe  the  one 
talent  means  all  the  little  things,  like  getting  water,  and 
kindlings,  and  coal,  aud  saving  mother  where  we  can.  And 
don't  you  remember  about  the  widow's  mite  ?    The  Saviour 
didn't  despise  her  because  she  was  poor.     And  if  the  man 
with  the  one  talent  had  just  done  all  that  he  could,  or  any- 
thing—" 
George's  face  was  turned  toward  the  window  again.   "All 
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that  he   could,  or    anything  " — the    words ,  kept    ringing 
through  his  brain  like  a  church-bell. 

Tip  went  on  gravely  with  her  lesson. 

He  rose  presently,  and  went  to  the  closet.  Oh !  th( 
kindlings  were  almost  out,  and  the  water-pail  was  empt) 
Of  course  Tip  could  get  the  water;  she  often  did  when  h 
was  out  playing.  He  fumbled  around  until  he  found  hi 
mother's  rubbers,  and  pulled  them  on  over  his  home-mad 
carpet  slippers,  which  he  always  felt  afraid  the  boys  woul( 
laugh  at.    Then  he  took  the  pail  and  went  to  the  pump. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Tip.  "  And  now  I  must  put  on  th 
tea-kettle.  My  Sunday-school  will  be  out  when  we  hav 
sung  another  hymn." 

But  George  was  off  in  a  twinkling — down  to  the  ne^ 
buildings  to  get  some  blocks  and  chips.  Then  he  ran  u 
the  street  with  the  basket  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Mrs.  Jennings,  I  have  brought  you  some  kindlings, 
he  announced,  running  down  the  area  way. 

"  I  am  a  world  obliged.  Just  run  after  another  baske 
ful,  and  I  will  give  you  sixpence." 

It  was  odd  how  quick  he  went. 

**  I  wish  you  would  bring  me  some  more  on  Saturda 
And  here  is  a  piece  of  cake  to  take  home  to  Tip.  I  sa 
her  running  home  from  school  as  bright  as  a  button." 

"  Thank  you."     He  had  just  time  to  fill  his  basket  aga 
before  the  six  o'clock  bell  rang.      On    the  way  back 
stopped  at  Mrs.  Brown's. 

"  Anybody  going  to  put  in  your  coal  ? " 

'*  No ;  I  wish  you  would.  A  man  asked  me  two  shillin 
and  that's  too  much  to  give." 

"What'U  you  pay?"  asked  George,   wondering  if 
€culd  do  it  for  one  shilling. 
.  '*  Fifteen  pence." 

'«  Hurray  !     I  mean  I'll  do  it." 

"  Right  away  ? " 


• 
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**  Yes ;    ril    take   my    blocks  home  and  come  back  in  a 

jiffy." 

He  shovelled  away  like  a  Trojan,  not  even  looking  up 
when  he  saw  his  mother  coming  home  ;  and,  as  it  was 
duskish,  she  hurried  a  little.  Tip  had  dismissed  her  scho- 
lars, and  was  now  setting  table.  The  kettle  boiled  merrily, 
and  the  room  had  a  clean,  cheerful  look. 

**  O,  mamma  dear !  you're  tired  to  death  ;  and,  oh  !  how 
cold  your  cheeks  are  !     Sit  right  down  here." 

Tip   drew  the  big  rocker  up  to  the  stove,  and  carried 
away  her  mother's  hood  and  shawl. 
"Where's  George?" 

**  I  don't  know.  He  brought  the  wood  and  the  kind- 
lings, and  stayed  in  nearly  all  the  afternoon  ;  "  enumerat- 
ing each  deed  with  special  pride. 

*•  I  dare  say  he  has  stopped  to  talk  with  the  boys.  Did 
he  put  on  my  rubbers  ? " 

**  Oh  !  yes,"  said  Tip,  looking. 

Then  she  made  the  tea  and  toasted  some  bread,  glanc- 
ing anxiously  at  the  door. 

Presently  they  heard  a  scampering  up  the  uncarpeted 
stairs — a  boy  without  boots,  surely. 

**  Hillo  !  "  Boys  will  be  boys,  you  see.  **  The  very  jol- 
liest  go  you  ever  saw  !  Here,  I've  earned  one  shilling  and 
nine-pence,  and  Mrs.  Brown  sent  this  lovely  chunk  of 
corned  beef  because  I  wouldn't  stay  to  supper;  and  Mrs. 
Jennings  sent  Tip  some  cake.  Did  you  see  it.  Tip  ? — on 
top  of  the  basket." 

She  ran  to  look.  It  had  fallen  down,  but  it  was  tied  up 
securely  in  white  **  tea-paper,"  so  was  none  the  worse. 

**  And  all  without  boots !  "  said  George,  with  a  droll 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  if  there  was  something  at  the  back 
of  it  alU" 

**  But  how  did  you  earn  the  money  ? " 
So  George  explained.     Then  he  washed  his  hands  and 
face,  and  combed  out  his  curly,  chesnut  VvaAt.    Tv^  ^vc<^<^ 
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the  corned  beef,  brought  on  a  plate  of  beautifully  browned 
toast,  cut  her  cake,  and  they  had  a  supper  fit  for  a  queen. 

Tip  washed  up  the  dishes  afterward.  George  carricc 
some  of  them  to  the  closet,  though  1  think  he  had  a  shrewd 
purpose  of  his  own  in  his  apparent  thoughtfulness. 

"  You're  the  best  teacher  of  them  all.  Tip,"  and  he  gave 
her  arm  a  little  pinch.  "  I'll  come  to  your  Sunday-schoo! 
again.  I  begin  to  understand  about  it.  And,  after  all,  1 
don't  know  but  one  talent  is  about  as  good  as  forty.  I 
didn't  know  you  could  do  so  many  things  with  it." 

*'And  without  boots,  too  !     Didn't  your  feet  get  cold?" 

"  Not  a  bit ;  I  had  to  run  about  so  fast,  you  see.  I  an 
so  glad  !  " 

With  that  he  gave  Tip  a  kiss,  and  she  was  as  happy  a 
if  some  one  had  bestowed  the  whole  five  talents  upon  her. 

George  went  for  his  boots  at  nine  o'clock,  and  then  cam 
thumping  up  the  stairs  with  them. 

**  Why,  Mr.  Benson  has  given  you  the  wrong  changCj 
said  his  mother. 

*'  No ;  I  used  my  one-and-ninepence.  No  matter  aboi 
it." 

**  I  hope  you  will  have  a  nice  time  nutting  to-morrow 
his  mother  rejoined.  **  I  do  not  believe  they  will  all  1 
gone." — Nezu  York  Methodist, 


THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

I  knoiv — that  my  Redeemer  liveth.     Job  xix.  25. 

I  knoiv — in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuad 
that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  ur 
him  against  that  day.     2  Tim.  i.  12. 

Ye  knoiv— ihsit  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sii 
I  John  iii.  5. 


%^t  pontes  auir  ^ItraarfeaWE  gags. 

III.  MARCH. 
UHIS  month,  like  many  others,  derives  its 
name  from  an  old  heathen  deity^MARS, 
the  god  of  War.  This  month  is  an  in- 
teresting one,  because  it  is  the  spring 
month,  the  fields  and  the  gardens  shew 
signs  of  life,  dark  evenings  give  place  to 
hght  ones,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  warm  days  begin  to  be  somewhat 
more  common  than  for  sometime  past. 
The  2istof  March  is  called  the  Spring  Equinox:  then  the 
days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length  all  over  the  world.  The 
variations  in  the  length  of  day  and  night  are  produced  by 
the  peculiar  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  and  on  its 
own  axis.  About  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  both  in  March 
and  September,  there  are  commonly  strong  winds,  called 
equinoctial  gales ;  and  those  readers  of  the  Hive  who  live 
by  the  sea  coast,  or  near  the  large  rivers,  will  also  find  high 
tides,  which  are  called  equinoctial  tides.  When  the  equi- 
nox is  passed  we  have  entered  upon  the  season  of  Spring, 

The  days  in  this  month  most  worthy  of  notice  are  Lady 
Day,  Palm  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and  Easter  Sunday. 

Lady  Day  is  always  on  the  25th  of  March.  It  is  also  cal- 
led the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  and  is  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  visit  of  the  Angel  lo  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  an- 
nounce to  her  the  fact  that  she  should  be  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  An  account  of  this  visit  will  be  found  in  the  1st 
chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  26th  lo  the  38th  verses.  It 
is  an  old  Romish  festival  which  is  regained  in  the  list  of  fes- 
tivals of  the  Church  of  England,  but  is  hardly  ever  recog- 
nised in  a  religious  manner.  Many  of  the  people  of  this 
country  understand  Lady  Day  better  as  a.  \\me  lot   tVva.tv%- 
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ing  houses,  leaving  situations,  paying  rent,  and  such  like 
events. 

The  other  three  days  that  we  have   named  are  called 
moveable  feasts,  that  is,  they  are   not  always  observed  at 
the  same  time.     They  are  frequently  later,  but  very  seldom 
earlier  than  this  year.    They  are  all  connected  with  each 
other.     Easter  Sunday  governs  them  all.      This  day  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  commemoration  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.     The  way  Easter  is  fixed  is  this.      Take  the  21st  of 
March   to  start  from,   and  find  the  first  full   moon  which 
occurs  on  or  after  that  day  ;  then    the  first   Sunday  which 
comes  after  that  full  moon,  is    Easter  Sunday.     This  year 
the  full  moon  is  on  Monday,  the  25th,  and  the  first  Sunday 
after  this  is  the  31st,  or  the  last  day  in   March.     Last  year 
the  full  moon  after  March  21st,  was  on  the  5th  of  April,  and 
Easter   Sunday  was  on  the  9th  of  April. 

Palm  Sunday  is  always  the  Sunday  before  Easter;  it  is 
intended  to  commemorate  the  triumphant  entry  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  into  Jerusalem,  as  recorded  in  Matthew  21st. 
verses  i — xi.,  when  the  people  spread  branches  of  palm 
trees  on  the  way  and  cried,  saying, — "  Hosanna  to  the  Son 
of  David,  &c."  In  olden  times  palms  were  gathered  and 
taken  to  Church  on  this  day ;  some  of  them  were  burnt, 
and  the  ashes  preserved  until  the  following  Shrovetide 
(nearly  twelve  months) ;  and  these  were  the  pshes  that  were 
strewed  on  the  heads  of  the  people  or  Ash  Wednesday,  as 
described  in  last  month's  Hive.  '  in  e  whole  of  the  week 
between  Palm  Sunday  and  Easter  Sunday,  was  formerly 
observed  as  a  week  of  prayer  and  fasting,  and  was  called 
Passion  Week.  Passion  in  that  case  means  suffering,  and 
refers  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  prior  to  his  Crucifixion. 

Good  Friday  is  the  Friday  between  Palm  Sunday  and 
Easter  Sunday,  and  on  that  day  we  bear  in  mind  the  death 
of  the  Saviour.  The  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  are  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
they  deserve  a  fitting  remembrance  ;  but  while  these  days 
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have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  anniversaries  of  those  two 
events,  and  are  generally  recognised  as  holidays,  they  are, 
by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  spent  in  pleasures  which 
have  no  connection  with  the  events  themselves.  On  GoDd 
Friday  many  people  eat  Hot  Cross  Buns  for  breakfast. 
Probably  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Hive  know  something 
of  these  cakes  and  can  enjoy  them.  They  are  relics  of  ol- 
den times,  and  it  is  not  known  when  the  custom  arose. 
Fish  is  also  eaten  for  dinner  by  many  people  who  are  not 
Catholics,  in  accordance  with  Romish  customs. 

At  Easter,  bonfires  used  to  be  kindled  ;  these  afterwards 
passed  away  and  large  candles  were  burnt  in  Churches  dur- 
ing the  night  preceding  Easter  Sunday.  Another  custom 
of  boiling  and  dyeing  eggs,  called  Easter  Eggs,  prevails  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  "It  is  also  probable  J  that  many 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  the  Hive,  will  be  having  new 
jackets,  caps,  dresses,  and  bonnets  for  Easter  Sunday  ;  to 
these  we  would  address  the  words  of  Him  who  "  rose  again 
for  our  justification," — Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;  and  yet  I  say 
unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  array- 
ed like  one  of  these.     Matt.  vi.  28,  29. 


**  A  person  converted  in  youth,  is  like  the  sun  rising  on  a 
summer's  morning  to  shine  through  the  long  bright  day." 
— A,    J.   ]ames. 


\ 
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»St  SHm  Dittii. 

"And  Jems  sat  orer  egainst  ths  treaaury,  and  beheld  how  th* 
people  cast  money  intotho  treaaury  ;  and  many  that  wen  ridi 
cunt  in  much,  j^nd  Ihore  rame  a  cirtain  poor  widow,  and  riu 
threw  in  two  miles,  which  make  a  farthing.  And  ho  called 
onto  him  hifl  disciplna,  and  Baith  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unW 
yon,  that  thie  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in  than  ail  the;  which 
have  cast  into  thelraaaiiry ;  for  alt  they  did  cast  in  of  th«i 
ahundance;  but  ah o  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even 
all  her  living." — Mark  lii.  11,  H. 


AM  glad  this  poor  woman  came  in  just  ai 
y^J-jf^^'S'  she  did,  1  am  glad  she  did  notstop,  look 
Kt-.  .^Mr^WT  a;  her  mites,  and  say,  "  There  is  no  use 
in  my  giving  only  these."  I  am  glad 
she  did  not  look  at  her  little  family,  and 
say,  "  I  roust  not  rob  my  children."  I  am 
glad  she  did  not  look  at  her  rich  neigh- 
bours, and  say,  "They  will  not  expect 
me  to  give."  Because,  if  she  had,  St. 
have  told  us  how  the  I^rd  loves  little.  He 
love  stingy  littles,  or  careless  littles,  or  grudging 
f  we  give  Him  such  littles,  we  cannot  expect  his 
favour  or  approval,  "  for  God  loves  a  cheerful  giver."  This 
poor  woman  gave  him  her  little  all;  and  it  was  tbe"ali" 
that  pleased  the  Lord,  whether  little  or  much,  because  God 
lovee  to  be  trusted,  not  half  v-ay,  but  wholly. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  poor  woman  who  gave  her  tea- 
kettle >  Perhaps  not.  Well,  she  did.  She  was  poor  and 
old,  and  lived  with  her  son,  who  never  gave  her  a  farthing. 
She  had  not  much  comfort  in  anybody  but  God  ;  he  com- 
forted her  ;  and  she  took  great  delight  in  praising  him  and 
praying.  She  was  never  tired  of  saying,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come ;  thj  wilt  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  And 
it  pleased  her  to  hear  the  minister  lell  about  preaching 
Christ  to  the  heathen.,  and  getting  the  tittle   black   children 
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into  Jesus'  fold ;  and  she  wished  she  could  do  something 
The  minister  asked  her  one  day  if  she  had  not  her  widow's 
mite  to  give.  "  Come  in  two  weeks,"  said  she,  **  and 
see." 

Well,  she  thought  and  thought  where  she  could  get  it,  and 
quite  likely  wondered  how  the  poor  widow  in  the  Bible  got 
hers.  She  was  past  earning  it,  and  besides,  she  lived  on 
the  edge  of  the  pine  woods,  where  money  was  scarce.  One 
night  as  she  lay  praying  and  thinking,  she  thought  of  an 
old  brass  tea-kettle  there  was  up  in  the  garret,  under  the 
eaves  of  the  house,  and  the  next  morning  she  went  and 
found  it  among  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  years.  It  was  her 
tea  kettle.  She  took  it  under  her  shawl  to  the  black- 
smith's shop,  and  there  sold  it  for — how  much  do  you  think  ? 
Two  shillings  !  When  the  minister  came  back  she  put 
them  into  the  Lord's  Treasury,  and  how  happy  and  thank- 
ful she  was.  It  was  one  of  those  **  little  alls  "  very  dear  to 
the  heart  of  God. 

Then  you  know  how  the  **two  mites  "  gained,  according 
to  God's  arithmetic.  '*  This  poor  widow,"  said  Jesus, 
**  cast  in  more  than  they  all ;"  for  **  two  mites"  added  to 
love,  and  multiplied  by  faith,  and  that  multiplied  again  and 
again  by  prayer,  will  run  up  very  fast ;  I  expect,  faster 
than  we  can  count,  or  see  to  count.  Nor  can  we  see  the  an- 
swer ;  but  God  can.  It  is  in  a  rich  revenue  of  blessing — a 
treasure  laid  up  on  high. 

Is  it  not  comforting,  children,  to  think  God  will  take  our 
"little  alls?"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  two 
mites  ?  Do  not  spend  them  foolishly  ;  do  not  spend  them 
carelessly.  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Put,  "  For  JChrist's 
sake  "  on  them,  and  cast  them  into  God's  treasury.  Let 
him  use  them  for  carrying  on  his  great  and  blessed  king- 
dom, and  you  will  never  be  sorry  for  that — never,  never. — 
Family  Treasury . 


®^ristiaa  in;  t^t  ^huQ^  of  gcsj^oui 

liOHN  BUNYAN  tell  us  in  the 
Progress  that  Christian,  haster 
the  City  of  Destruction, fell  into  t^ 
of  Despond.  Here  he  was  in  s 
plight  that  he  was  tempted  to  lu 
but  being  afraid  that  he  would  pi 
struggled  hard  to  gel  through,' 
the  greatest  extremity,  a  mai 
name  was  help,  came  up,  "  gav. 
hand,  drew  him  out,  set  him  up 

ground  and  lold  him  to  go  on  his  way." 

If  any  oF  our  young  readers  should  ever  feel  th( 

of  their  sins  to  be  so   heavy,    that   they  begin  to 
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God's  mercy  and  of  the  saving  merits  of  Christ,  so  as 
almost  to  desp^r  of  salvation,  let  them  earnestly  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  He  will  send  them  help  and 
deliverance.  Then  shall  they  be  enabled  to  say  with  the 
Psalmist, — "  He  brought  me  out  of  a  horrible  pit,  and  out 
of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and  estab- 
lished my  goings."     Psalm  xl.  2,  T.  B, 


[.♦^^.T^OIS  VANDERBERG,  with  her  shawl 
,/">■■  °^^^  ^^^  head,  had  been  standing  at  the 
gate  more  than  half  an  hour,  in  the  chill 
evening  air,  looking  vainly  for  her  little 
brother  Pierre,  when  suddenly  the  boy 
appeared  through  the  thick  mist  as  if  he 
had  risen  out  of  the  earth. 

"Ah,  here  you  are,"  cried  Lois.  "  Ho* 
slowly  you  must  have  walked  I  Father 
has  been  waiting  an  hour  for  his  paper.  But  come  now, 
do  hurry  in  out  of  (he  rain.  We've  got  a  splendid  roaring 
fire  (or  this  dreary  night,  and  we're  going  to  have  hot  cakes 

But  to  this  cheery  intelligence  little  Pierre  only  respon- 
ded,— "  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  if  we  are,"  in  such  a  dismal 
lone,  that,  as  they  entered  the  bright  fire-lighted  kitchen, 
Lois  turned  upon  him  a  look  of  great  anxiety. 

■'  I'm  afraid  you're  sick,  Pierre,"  said  she,  seeing  very 
clearly  that  something  had  gone  wrong. 

"  No ;  don't  trouble  me ;  I'm  only  tired." 

Nevertheless,  Lois  noticed  that  when  he  had  hun^  awa^j 
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his  damp  coat  and  tippet,  he  seated  himself  by  the 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  bright,  cheerful  fire,  and  1 
head  behind  the  curtain. 

"Now,  Pierre,"  she  whispered,  following  him, 
must  tell  me  what  has  happened." 

"  Don't  ask  me,  sister,"  said  Pierre,  melting  a  littl< 
ashamed  to  tell." 

But  Lois  persisted,  and  she  had  such  kind,**  taking 
that  as  Pierre  would  have  told  you,  she  never  let  dc 
little  bucket  of  sympathy  into  Pierre's  heart  without 
ing  up  nearly  all  his  troubles. 

**  Well,  Lois,"   said  he  slowly,  **  in   the   first   pla< 
know   how  anxious   father  has  been  that  I  should  1 
boy  at  school    this  year,   and  you  know  how  I've 
early  and  late,  and  haven't  missed  a  single  lesson  !'' 

**  Yes,  indeed,"  cried  Lois. 

**  Then  you  know  that  Herbert  Bell  is  the  only  ot 
who  has  been  studying  so  hard,  and  I'm  sure  I  • 
member  at  least  three  times  he  has  missed  this  quai 

**  Yes,  well  ?" 

**  Well,  'to-day,  Mr.  Simmons  asked  me  to  sta} 
minutes  after  school,  and  when  the  scholars  were  al 
he  said, — *  I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  som 
scholars  lately,  and  I've  been  thinking  I  should  like  t 
the  one  who  has  the  most  good  marks  at  the  end 
quarter  some  reward  for  his  industry  and  good  bel 
Now  what  should  you  think  a  boy,  about  ^^«r  age. 
like  best  for  a  present  this  winter  ? '  O  Lois,  yo 
think  how  my  heart  beat !  I  thought  right  awa 
sure  he  means  mcy  and  I'm  afraid  he  thought  s< 
seemed  to  burn  right  through  my  cheeks.  But  in  a 
I  said,  just  as  carelessly  as  I  could,  *  Why  I  should 
sir,  a  boy  couldn't  like  anything  better  than  a  ni 
sled,  with  iron  shoes,  and  painted  bright  red,'  for  y< 
Lois,  I've  wanted  one  three  winters,  and  father  nev 
afford  it^  and  now  times  are  harder  than  ever.       \ 
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smiled,  and  said  he  should  think  that  would  please  a  boy, 
and  then  he  looked  right  in  my  face,  and  said,  '  What  do 
you  think  of  Herbert  Bell  ?  Isn't  he  about  as  good  a  schol- 
ar as  we  have  in  the  school  V  I  declare,  Lois,  if  my  cheeks 
burned  before,  I  felt  this  time  as  if  my  whole  head  had 
tumbled  off  into  the  stove,  and  I  was  choking  {with  the 
smoke  besides.  I  couldn't  speak  for  a  moment,  but  just  pre- 
tended I  had  a  terrible  cough,  and  by  and  by  I  just  man- 
aged to  say, — *  Yes,  sir,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  better  fel- 
low in  all  the  world.' 

'That's  all  right,'  said  Mr.  Simmons  very  kindly,  *  and 
now  I've  one  more  favour  to  ask  of  you.  As  you  and  Her- 
bert are  such  very  good  friends,  your  tastes  must  be  some- 
thing alike,  and  I  should  like  some  pleasant  Saturday  to 
take  you  with  me  to  the  city,  to  help  me  to  pick  out  just  the 
right  kind  of  sled,  for  it  is  a  [good  while  since  I  was  a  boy, 
and  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  so  much  about  some  things  as 
I  did  then.' 

I  hardly  remember  what  I  said,  sister,  but  pretty  soon 
I  was  out  on  the  road,  thinking  I  knew  just  how  that  wick- 
ed old  Haman  felt,  for  you  see  I  thought  1  was  the  boy  Mr. 
Simmons  delighted  to  honour,  instead  of  that  I  must  go  to 

B and  pick   out  a    pretty  sled    for  my     Mordecai." 

Pierre's  voice  shook,  and  leaning  his  hand  against  the  win- 
dow, he  stared  out  into  the  dark  rainy  night. 

"  But,  Pierre,"  said  Lois,  **  I'm  sure  you're  not  at  all  like 
that  bad  Haman.     You  certainly  don't  hate  your  Morde- 


cai." 


**  No  indeed,  [sister ;  there's  all  the  comfort  there  is  in 
the  matter." 

"  Not  at  all,"  cried  Lois  !  **  there's  something  more.  I 
think  it  was  a  very  great  honour  for  Mr.  Simmons  to  con- 
sult you  about  the  present.  It  showed  that  he  thought  you 
had  a  noble,  generous  heart,  and  were  above  all  feelings  of 
envy  and  jealousy." 

I    never  thought  of  that,"   said  Pierre,   brightetiltv^S 
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but  then,  sister,"  he  added  more  sadly,  "  I'm  pretty 
he  saw  what  I  was  thinking  about,  and  knew  just  how  n 
I  was." 

**  Not  so  T^^rr)'  mean  after  all,"  said   Lois,  smiling, 
was  kind  in  you  to  praise  Herbert — " 

**  Why,  sister  ?"  interrupted  Pierre,  with  a   look  of 
prise.     **  What  else  could  I  do?     Didn't  I  have  to  tel 
truth  ?" 

**  To  be  sure/'  said  Lois,  smiling  still  more ;  **  but 
not  believe  Mr.  Simmons  has  such  a  very  poor  opinio 
you.  He  knows  very  well  how  hard  it  is  for  a  boy  whc 
studied  as  you  have,  to  stand  aside,  and  let  some  one 
take  the  first  place.  Ah,  yes,  little  Pierre,  we  all 
to  struggle  very  hard  and  pray  a  great  deal  before  we 
very  cheerfully  *  in  honour  prefer  one  another.'  " 

"  But  you  can  do  it  at)  last,  sister  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes  ;  we'  can  Jso  far  conquer  our  selfishness 
Christ's  sake,  that  at  last  we  shall  very  much  prefer  c 
people's  happiness  to  our  own." 

Pierre  looked  thoughtful,  but  was  much  comforted, 
so  far  reconciled  to  life,  thatfthe  call  to  supper  and  nice 
cakes  was  by  no  means  disregarded. 

*  :*(  aft  *  aft  aft  « 

One  pleasant  Saturday,  a  few  weeks  after,  Pierre  ru 
in  with  a  bright  face. 

"  Well,  sister,  it's  done  at  last,  /and  Mr.  Simmons 
bought  the  sled,  and  it's  a  regular  beauty.  It's  nanr 
'  Rocket,'  and  it's  the  brightest  red.  Oh,  won't  Herb 
eyes  snap  !  But  now,  sister,  do  you  think  it  was  wron 
me  to  wish  for  one  too  ?  There  were  plenty  more  bea 
in  the  store,  but  they  cost  money,"  and  little  Pierre  si| 
**  Never  mind,"  he  continued  bravely,  **  Herbert  is 
the  best  fellow, — ^and  I  really  do  think  at  last,  that  if 
one  of  us  could  have  it,  I  would  rather  it  should  be  he, 
I  think  I'll  give  him  my  little  flag,  too,  so  everythin| 
be  complete.       And  oh,  sister,  I  almost  forgot, — exar 
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tion  will  end  on  Wednesday,  and  I'm  to  have  the  honour 
of  presenting  the  sled.  But,  do  you  know,  Vm  afraid  Her- 
bert half  suspects,  for  he  is  in  the  greatest  spirits,  and  says 
he  knows  something  splendid  that's  going  to  happen  before 
long.  Some  of  the  boys  have  got  hold  of  it,  too,  I  am 
sure,  for  one  of  them  said  to-day,  *  There's  something  going 
on  right  under  your  nose,  Pierre,  but  Dutch  people  never 
get  their  eyes  open  till  four  o'clock.'  I  was  so  happy  I 
didn't  mind  it  a  bit,  and  only  laughed  to  think  how  much 
wiser  I  was  than  any  of  them." 

Xe  ♦  «  «  3K  ♦ 

The  great  Wednesday  came.  Herbert  and  Pierre  pas- 
sed very  fine  examinations,  and  at  the  close  Pierre  arose  to 
deliver  the  speech  which  had  been  ^carefully  prepared  for 
the  occasion. 

"  Herbert  Bell,"  began  Pierre,  but  (how  awkward  !) 
there  was  Herbert  coming  forward,  too,  and  beginning — 

"  Pierre  Vanderberg — " 

"  Keep  siill,  Herbert,"  whispered  Pierre,  **  I  am  about 
to  make  a  speech  and  present  >oa  with  a  slei." 

"  Just  exactly  what  I  am  to  do  for  you,"  whispered  back 
Herbert,  with  a  merry  laugh. 

Poor  bewildered  Pierre  looked  imploringly  at  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, who,  rising,  said,  **  I  believe  I  shall  have  to  decide 
this  matter,  and  say  that  the  sled  belongs  to  Pierre  Van^ 
derbergy  who  has  ten  more  good  marks  than  Herbert." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Simmons,"  cried  poor  Pierre,  but  entirely 
broke  down,  while  Herbert  shook  his  hand  as  if  it  were  a 
pump-handle.  Lois  wiped  her  eyes  in  a  corner,  and  the 
boys,  who  were  all  in  the]secret,  made  the  old  school -room 
shake  with  a  perfect  tempest  of  applause. —  Youth's  Penny 
Gazette. 
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t,"  answerrd  she. 


%  SB  WaV  S8:(rarati. 

•^  LICE  found  her  one  day  resting-  under 
Pj      cooling  shade  of  a  tree  outside    the  j 
den  gate. 

"Do    you    want  something?"    as 
Alice. 
"  Yes,  dear  child,"  she  answered; 

"  A  pretty  calico  ?"  asked  Alice.; 
"  That  will  soon  fade,"  answered 
poor  herb  w 

"A  black  woollen  i  "  asked  Alici 

"That  will  too  soon  w 

"  A  silk  i"  asked  Alice. 

"  I  have  nothing  fit  to  wear  with  it,"  answered  the  h 
woman,  and  Alice  thought  as  much. 

"A  plain,  beautiful  plaid  f"  asked  the  child. 

"  That  will  too  soon  go  out  of  fashion,"  answered  the  I 

*'  Do  you  care  much  about  the  fashion  i"  asked  Alice. 

"  I  want  the  dress  to  last  me  a  thousand  years  or  mo 
said  the  old  woman. 

"Ohl"  exclaimed  Alice,  drawing  back,  for  she 
thought  the  poor  woman  was  crazy ;  "  do  you  expect  to 
so  long  ?  A  thousand  years  is  a  great,  great  while,  and 
are  pretty  old  now-" 

'*  I  shall  live  longer  than  that,"  she  said. 

"  I  will  ask  mother,"  said  the  little  girl,  much  puzzled, 
she  knows  what  dress  would  suit  you ;  and  perhaps  si 
buy  it  for  you." 

"  Your  mother  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  it,  dear  chi 
said  the  old  woman." 

"My/atifr  is  tich,"  said  she. 
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**  Not  rich  enough  to  buy  me  the  dress  I  want,"  answer- 
ed the  old  woman. 

**  Do  you  want  a  dress  like  a  queen  ?"  asked  Alice. 

"  No  ;  but  I  want  a  dress  like  a  king's  daughter's  !" 

"The  old  herb  woman  is  crazy,"  thought  Alice  to  her- 
self; "  she  talks  so  queer.  I  don't  know  where  you  will  get 
such  a  dress,"  said  she  aloud ;  **  something  that  will  never 
fade,  never  wear  out,  never  go  out  of  fashion." 

**  And  never  get  soiled  or  spoiled,"  added  the  old  herb 
woman  ;  "  wear  it  when  and  where  you  may,  it  will  always 
keep  white  and  shining." 

"  Oh  !"  was  all  that  Alice  could  say.  Then  she  added, 
"  /  should  like  such  a  one,  I  am  sure.  Could  a  little  girl 
have  one  ?     But  a  little  girl  would  outgrow  hers." 

*'  No ;"  said  the  herb  woman  ;  "  the  dress  would  let  itself 
out  so  as  to  suit  you  always." 

The  child  was  lost  in  wonder.  "  Will  you  please  tell  me 
what  it  is,  and  where  I  can  get  one  ?"  she  asked. 

"  It  is  the  garment  of  salvation,  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
wrought  for  you  and  for  me,  dear  child,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man tenderly.  '*  Christ  came  to  take  away  the  poor  rags  of 
our  sins,  and  to  put  on  us  His  pure  white  robe,  and  make 
us  fit  to  be  children  of  God,  the  great  king,  and  live  in  his 
palace  for  ever.     Should  you  not  like  to  dear  child  ?" 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  child,  "  I  do  want  to  be  one  of  God's 
children.  I  always  wanted  to.  Will  He  give  me  a  hea- 
venly dress,  do  you  think  ?" 
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tiO  is  the  best  scholar,  or  have  you  ar 
best  at  your  school  ? "  1  asked  a  groi 
of  school -girls. 

"  Lucy  Towne,"  quickly  replied  thr 

"  What  makes  her  best  f  "  1  asked. 
"Oh,  'cause,"  bashfully  answer, 
one  whom  1  looked  at.  As  that  provt 
nothing,  I  asked  the  others. 

"  She  recites  best,"  answered  one. 

"  She's  always  ready,  and  never  keeps  the  class  waiting 
said  another. 

"  She  never  gets  excused,"  said  a  third. 

"  She's  never  late,"  said  a  fourth. 

"  She  keeps  all  the  rules,"  said  a  fifth. 

"  She  helps  me,"  said  the  least. 

"  She's  real  nice  at  play,  and  never  gets  angry,"  said 
seventh. 

"  And  something  else,"  said  one  who  had  spoken  befor 

"Ah,  what  is  thatf "  I  asked. 

"  Mother  says  Lucy  loves  and  obeys  God,"  answered  tl 
child. 

The  secret,  then,  of  her  being  the  best  scholar  is  becau 
she  is  God's  scholar,  and  is  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  Ik 
precious  lessons  of  penitence,  humility,  and  love,  whi 
cannot  but  make  her  a  good  scholar  in  any  school. 

"  How  old  is  Lucy  Y'  1  asked,  becoming  much  interesi 
in  what  1  heard  of  her. 

"  My  age,"  said  the  chief  speaker,  "  twelve  t 
month." 

"  I  suppose  Lucy  studied  all  the  time.  I  am  sure  I  ci 
do  that,"  some  little  girl  says.      But  1  found   afterwa 


that  Lucy  had  time  for  many  things  besides  her  books  ;  for 
when  &he  studied,  she  studied }   and   when  she  played,  she 

Her  favourite  place  of  study,  in  pleasant  summer  days, 
was  t'le  bank  under  an  old  oak  in  her  father's  garden. 
Here  she  used  to  go  alone  with  her  books,  and  before  open- 
ing them  she  prayed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  to  help  her  to  fix  her 
mind  on  the  lesson,  and  not  waste  her  time  over  her  books. 
So,  if  a  lady-fly  lighted  on  the  page,  she  did  not  stop  to 
talk  to  the  lady-fly ;  or  if  a  bird  sung  overhead,  she  did  not 
attend  to  his  concert  1  or  if  a  bee  buzzed  round  a  wild  violet, 
she  let  it  go  about  its  business,  and  she  minded  hers.  Thus 
you  see,  things  which  usually  tempt  heedless  children  to 
idleness  and  inattention,  had  no  effect  upon  Lucy  Towne, 
because  she  was  armed  against  them  beforehand,  by  hav- 
ing a  distinct  purpose  in  her  mind,  and  by  prayer  for  grace 
to  carry  it  out. 

And  1  well  know,  if  all  the  children  in  the  school  would 
become  God's  scholars  first,  be  taught  of  Him,  mind  His 
rules,  and  love  His  Word,  and  learn  His  lessons,  all  the 
grumbling,  and  fretting,  and  crying,  which  now  cloud 
school  life,  would  pass  off, 'and  school  become  one  of  the 
happiest  and  busiest  spots  on  earth. — Family  Treasury. 


LITTLE  twig  scarcely  an  inch  long,  so 
tender  that  an  infant  hand  could  breidc  it 
rough  and  unseemly,  without  comeliness  ; 
and  when  1  saw  it  there  was  no  beauty 
that  1  should  desire  it. 

Ilsaid, — "  If  I  were  comely  and  beau- 
tiful like  those  spring  flowers  I  see,  I  could 
attract,  and  please,  and  fulfil  a  mission." 

It  said, — "  If  I  were  like  jotvdw  oJ«.  w 
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cedar,  I  could  afford  shelter  to  God*s  weary  sheep 
day,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  should  sing-  among 
ches." 

It  said, — **  If  I  were  even  strong,  I  might  bear  s 
den,  or  serve  a  purpose  as  a  peg,  a  bolt,  or  a  pin,, 
great  building  that  is  going  up.  But  so  unsightly, 
so  small  1" 

A  voice  said  to  it, — "Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  3 
that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bring 
much  fruit."  And  so  it  rested  in  faith,  homely  « 
apparently  doing  nothing. 

It  was  not  long  until  a  glory  of  leaves  crown e< 
cxix.  4),  and  in  God's  time  I  saw  the  heavy  fruit 
The  little  twig  rejoiced  as  passers-by  admired 
and  praised  the  tree;  and  it  dropped  the  fruit  ai 
had  not  borne  it,  and  [^waited  again  on   God,  b: 
seemly,  and  fruitless,  all  through  the  frosty  winte 
What  a  waiting  on  God  was  that !      What  a  fe 
**  abide,"  when  it  could  not  feel  one  drop  of  the 
blood  ;  and  reckon  itself  alive,  though  chill  blasts 
and  coats  of  ice  wrapped  it  round.     But  it  abod 
due  time  it  rejoiced  in  a  wealth  of  leaves,  and  b 
the  luscious,  heavy  fruit. — Earnest   Christian, 


moxt 


WALTER  WILKINSON. 
Walter  Wilkinson  was  I   to  a  matter  of 'pri 


born  at  Northwich,  January 
14th,  1854,1;  ^  Very  early  he 
was  taken  _to  the  ,Wesleyan 
Sunday-scbool ;  but^  owing 


father  *and  the  ^f; 
them  and  joined 
ciety.  From  very 
he  was  the  subject 


VARIETIIS. 


Si 


impressions.  The  Sabbath- 
school  was  his  delight;  he 
always  loved  his  teacher  ; 
was  very  attentive  ;  and  took 
great  interest  in  the  instruc- 
tion given.  Some  months 
before  bis  death,  he  joined 
the  Church  and  became  a 
consistent  member.  But 
the  rose  when  just  beginning 
to  open,  was  plucked  by  the 
Saviour,  and  removed  to  a 
more  genial  clime. 

Walter's  affliction — «vhich 
ended  in  his  death  Cgastric 
fever) — was  a  very  painful 
one,  but  he  was  as  patient 
and  as  happy  as  an  angel  ; 
for  he  sweetly  talked  of  Je- 
sus and  about  going  to  live 
with  him  for  ever ;  and  when- 
ever his  strength  would  al- 
low, he  would    sing, — 

Beautiful   Canaan    just  be- 
fore, &c. 

When  talked  to  about  hea- 


ven, he  had  great  confidence 
in  going  there.  He  said  he 
was  going  to  be  with  Jesus, 
and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
hea\en.  His  constant  cry 
was  to  God  for  help.  On 
the  day  of  his  death  he  ask- 
ed his  parents  if  they  could 
see  the  heavenly  hosts  that 
were  then  in  the  room ;  and 
asked  them  to  sing  for  him. 
They  sang, — 

There  is  a  land  of  pure  de- 
light 
Where  saints  immortal  reign 
Infinite    day    excludes    the 
night. 

And  pleasures  banish  pain. 
His  lather  being  afraid  he 
would  not  be  able  to  talk 
with  them  up  to  the  last,  told 
him  to  put  up  his  hands  if  it 
were  well  with  him  at  the 
last,  which  he  did,  and  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus  aged  seven- 
teen years.       John  Moorp. 


©aridifs. 


HOW     HE    LOOKED. 

A  person  in  Maryland,  who 
was  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness, hearing    a  considera- 


ble uproar  in  his  kitchen  one 
night,  had  the  curiosity  to 
step  without  noise  to  the 
door  to  know  what  was    the 
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matter,  ^hen  he  ~  found  his  ^ 
servants  indulging  in  the 
most  unbounded  roars  of 
laughter  at  a  couple  of  jie- 
gro  boys  who  were  mimick- 
ing himself  in  his  drunken 
fits — as  how  he  reeled  and 
staggered,  how  he  looked, 
and  nodded,  and  hiccough- 
ed, and  tumbled.  The  pic- 
tures which  these  children 
of  nature  drew  of  him,  and 
which  had  filled  the  rest  with 
such  inexhaustible  merri- 
ment, struck  him  with  so 
salutary  a  digust,  that  from 
that  night  he  became  a  per- 
fectly sober  man,  to  the  great 
joy  of  his  wife  and  children. 

UP    IN    A    BALLOON. 

As  we  rise,  the  view  below 
grows  more  'expansive,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  appears 
to  flatten.  The  hills  are 
planed  down,  the  valleys 
are  filled  up,  and  the  rich 
undulations  and  inequali- 
ties which  'contribute  so 
much  to  the  picturesque  are 
in  a  great  measure  lost  to 
the  aerial  eye.  We  seem 
to  be  hovering  over  a  huge 
variegated  erdnance  map, 
tinted  for  the  most  part  w\t\\  \ 
green  :  its  rivers  looking  like 


silver  ribbons^  its  railways 
like  ruled  lines>  its  woods  re- 
presented by  patches  of  ver- 
dure, and  its  towns  exhibit- 
ing grooves  or  guttea^  for 
streets ;  and  kitchen  areas 
for  squares. 

This  effect  is  the  more 
striking  when  we  look  per- 
pendicularly down  upftn  tall, 
slender  objects,  like  steeples, 
pillars,  or  elevated  statues. 
The  monument  of  London 
becomes  a  mere  gilded  speck 
on  the  pavement.  The  hap- 
less column  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  now  overthrown 
by  the  hands  of  Frenchmen 
themselves,  was  described 
by  an  aeronaut  as  a  kind  of 
'*  pin  stuck  head  downwards 
in  a  cushion."  A  view  of 
the  statue  of  Napoleon,  as 
seen  from  on  high,  is  given 
by  M.  Flammarion,  and  pre- 
sents a  ludicrous  picture, 
the  figure  being  crushed  in- 
to a  sort  of  black  amorphous 
lump,  which  would  be  utter- 
ly unintelligible  were  it  not 
that  the  shadow  exhibits 
something  of  the  human 
form,  and  not  inaptly  sug- 
gests some  strong  reflections 
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Philip  Phillip*. 


Je    -    BUS, 


j^-^l  ^  /Jjji 


With  his  blood  lie  bougkt  me ;  And  all    a  -  long  my 


i 


<?\ 


s 


^m 


tJ 


pilgrim  way,  His  loy-ing  hand  has    brought  me. 
Chokus. 


0 


help  me      sing      for  Je   -   sus. 


Help  me     tell  tlie      sto-ry,   Of  Him  who  did  re- 


^  J|^ jj j^ 


deem    us,  The      Lord  of  life  and        glo  -  ry. 


Can  there  overtake  me 

Any  dark  disajster, 
While  I  sing  for  Jesas, 

My  blessed,  blessed,  Master. 

O !  help  me  sing,  &e. 

I  will  sing  for  Jesus  I 

His  name  alone  prevailing. 
Shall  be  my  sweetest  music, 

>yhen  heart  and  flesh  are  failing. 

0  !  help  me  sing,  fto. 

Still  I'll  sing  i?r  Jesus  ! 

O  /  how  will  I  adore  him, 
Among  the  cloud  (^  witneaaea, 

"Who  cast  their  mrO'^'nt^  belOTeYfisn. 

0 1  lielp  me  fiOAg,  tc^ 


\ 


L. 


t 
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ALPHA  AND   OMEGA. 

Alpha  and  Omega ! 

Be  thou  my  first  and  last : 

The  source  whence  I  descend. 

The  joy  to  which  I  tend. 
When  earth  is  past. 

Open  my  waking  eyes, 
And  fill  them  with  thy  light ; 

For  thee  each  plan  begun. 

In  thee  each  duty  done. 
Close  them  at  night. 

Enfold  me  when  asleep, 

Let  soft  dews  from  above 

Refresh  the  long  day's  toil. 
Wash  off  the  worldly  soil. 

And  strengthen  love. 

Men  speak  of  four  last  things  ; 

Death  and  the  judgment  hall. 

Hell,  and  the  heaven  so  fair  : 
But  thou,  O  Lord,  art  there. 

Beyond  them  all. 

There  is  no  "  last"  with  thee. 

But  only  our  last  sins. 

Last  sorrows,  and  last  tears. 
Last  sicknesses,  last  fears. 

Then  joy  begins : 

Joy  without  bound  or  end. 

Concentric  circles  bright, 

Spreading  from  round  thy  throne, 
FJ owing  from  thee  alone, 

0  Love !  O  Light  I 

Lay  thy  right  hand  of  power 
In  blessings  on  my  brow ; 

Heaven's  keys  are  in  thy  hand. 

Its  portals  open  stand, 

1  fear  not  new. 

Lead  thou  me  gently  in. 

Thou  who  through  death  hast  passed  ; 

Then  bring  me  to  thy  throne. 

For  thee  I  seek  alone. 
My  first,  and  last. 


iRbi&'jhging  htfaxt  ^ml. 


i?°°Xy  ^  ND  it  came  t 


nvi.  23. 

3  pass  when  the  evil  spirit 
from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David 
t03k  a  harp  and  played  with  his  hand ; 
so  Sau!  was  refreshed  and  was  well, and 
the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him," 
(Read  from  the  I4.th  verse  of  the  chap- 
ter.) Saul  had  sinned  against  God  so 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from 
Jt'-"'  ^^-  him,  and  an    evil  spirit  troubled  him. 

Whe  n  Godfdepans  Satan  comes.  But  whether  it  was  a 
case  of  actual  possession  by  a  demon,  or  merely  a  mental 
malady  is  not  certain,  perhaps  something  of  both.  It  was 
supposed  that  music  had  power  to  diminish  painful 
symptoms  connected  with  such  afflictions.  In  our  own 
times  it  has  often  been  said  that, — 

"  Muiiic  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast." 
This  has  often  been  witnessed  even  in  the  case  of  wild 
beasts  and  serpents.  White  there  is  something  mysterious 
in  the  narrative,  there  are  matters  which  are  plain  and 
practical  in  Other  portions  of  God's  holy  word.  Thus, — 
"A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath."  In  remarks  which 
are  gentle,  friendly,  and  affectionate,  there  is  as  much 
music  as  there  was  in  David's  harp,  and  music  quite  as 
effectual  in  subduing  anger  and  sweetening  bitterness. 
Adopting  such  a  course  will  succeed  better  than  any  other 
in  making  our  enemies  to  be  at  'peace  with  us.  May  our 
young  readers  learn  ever  to  speak  with  the  meeknt 


wisdom  and  with  the  wisdom  of  meeknes 


T.  B. 
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^t  ^otM  iiik 


WAS  standing  at  the  counter  of  a  book- 
store 'some  years  since,  when  a  lady  en- 
tered and  enquired  for  pocket  ,Bibles.     I 
knew  her  ^well.     A  few  years  before  she 
had  married  a  ^respectable  young   mer- 
chant,  who,  although  possessed  of  little 
if  any  capital  himself,  had  ^been  started 
in  business  by  a  gentleman  Jof  wealth, 
with  every  prospect  of  success.     He  was 
;,  honest,  and  enterprising,  and  although  he  had  mar- 
;arly  after  commencing  business  for  himself — perhaps 
irly — the  lady  whom  he  had  selected  as  his  companion 
rorthy  of  his  choice.     She  had  more  ambition,  some 
r  friends  thought,  than  comported  with  their  circum- 
BS  ;  and,  though  she  'contrived  to  repress  it,  in  consi- 
ion  that  her  husband's  income  for  the  present  was 
,  it  was  apparent  that  her  spirit  was  aspiring,  and  that 
as  looking  forward  with  some  impatience  to  the  time 
she  should  be  the  mistress  of  a  fine  house  with  fur- 
j  corresponding.      A  friend  ef  hers,  who  was  married 
the  same  time^  had  at  once  entered  upon  the  enjoy- 
of  those  objects  of   ambition,  and  had  even  a  car- 
at  her  command.       Quite  possible  Matilda   Grant 
hed  the  'secret  hope  that  she  might  one  day  be  able 
eive  that  friend  in  a  similar  establishment  of  her  own. 
iispensations  of  God,  however,  not  un frequently  Jin- 
le  to  thwart  our  plans  and  defeat  our  hopes  of  worldly 
He  has  higher  views'respecting  us  than  W2  ourselves 
ain,  and  a  preparation,  therefore,  is  necessary,  which 
es  sorrow  here  in  order  to  joy  hereafter.       Through 
tribulation  must  we  enter  into  the.kingdon  of  Goi. 
few  yca,rs  Mf.  Grant  went  on  weW  \Tv'3a\i%\Tve.%s.    AXv^ 
ses  were  msLdc   with  j«idgm3at,  and  \\\%  ^o^^"a  cc^- 


^ 
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dited  to  those  who,  he  then  thought,  would  be  able  to  pay. 
But,  unfortunately  and  unforeseen,  his  principal   creditor 
failed,  and,  in  a  single  day,  Charles  Grant  was  a  bankrupt. 
At  the  time  of  this  sad   reverse  he  was  ill  of  a  fever.    It 
was  difficult  to  conceal  it  from  him  ;  but  the  news  had  a  still 
more  unhappy  effect  upon  him  than  was  anticipated  ;   and 
from  that  hour  he  continued  to  decline,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
he  was  carried  to  his   grave.     It  was  a  grerious  blow  to  his 
wife,  with  whom  her  friends  most  sincerely  sympathised, 
and  to  whom  they  tendered,  for  herself  and  two  children, 
a  son  and  daughter,  all  the  kind  assistance  which  their 
circumstances  allowed.  On  an  investigation  of  Mr.  Grant's 
affairs,  his  failure  proved  even  worse  than  was  feared ;  and, 
although  the  gentleman  who  had  advanced  the  capital  was 
quite  liberal  in  the  settlement  of  the  concern,  the  widow 
and  her  children  had  but  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  for 
most  of  that  she  was  chiefly  indebted,  it  was  thought,  to 
the  generosity  of  her  husband's  friend.      This  result,  fol- 
lowing the  loss  of  a  fond  and  truly  estimable  husband, 
made  the  shock  still  more  terrible.       She  felt  the  calamity 
keenly,  and  the  more  so  as  she  had  no  near  relatives  at 
hand  to  speak  to  her,  and  she  was  ignorant  of  the  Divine 
consolations  of  religion.       The  Spirit  of  God  came  in  to 
heal  that  troubled  spirit,  and  to  sanctify  those  trials  to  her 
soul;  and  at  length  she  was  enabled  to  bow  in  humble  and 
quiet  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  betake  herself  to 
the  support  and  education  of  her  lovely  children,  now  her 
solace  and  delight.     At  the  time  I  saw  her  in  the  book- 
store she  was  in  pursuit  of  a  pocket  Bible  for  her  son, 
named  Charles  after  his  father.     The  purchase  was  soon 
made.    A  further  circumstance  about  this  Bible  I  knew  in 
after  years.    On  presenting  it  she  turned  the  attention  of 
the  happy  little  fellow  to  a  blank  page  in  the  beginning,  on 
which,  in  a  beautiful  wreath,  she  had   inscribed  her  own 
name,  and  under  the  words  "To   my  son,"  followed  the 
appropriate  and  touching  Wnes  \ — 
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A  parent's  blessing  on  her  son 

Goes  with  this  holy  thing; 
The  love  that  would  retain  the  one. 
Must  to  the  other  cling. 
Remember  'tis  no  idle  toy, 
A  mother's  gift,  remember,  boy ! 

And  still  a  little  below  were  printed,  in  small  but  beautiful 
:apitals,  words  which  a  mother's  faith  might  well  appro- 
priate : 

His  loving  kindness  changeth  not. 

At  the  age   of    seventeen    Charles  Grant   was  a  stout, 
strong,  active  youth.       He  was  more  than  ordinarily  ambi- 
tious, but,  as  his  ambition  had  not  full    scope,  he  was  rest- 
less, and,  I  sometimes  thought,  unhappy.       Had  his    mo- 
ther, at  this  critical  era  of  his  life,  been   able  to  find  him 
some  employment  suitable  to  his  active  and   ambitious  ge- 
nius, it  would   have  been   fortunate  indeed,  but  she    knew 
of  none ;  and  besides,  she   needed  his  aid,  and,  more  than 
all,  she  was  alone,  and  felt  she  could  not  dispense  with  his 
company.     About  this  time  a  young   sailor,  by  the  name  of 
Thornton,  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood,  arrived  at  home 
from  a  voyage.     Charles  naturally  fell  in  his   way,  and  was 
delighted  with  the  story  ot  his  adventures.      He  listened 
long    and    intently.       His  age  and  circumstances  raised 
in  his  ambitious  bosom    the   desire   for  similarly   exciting 
scenes.       Without    designing    any  special  wrong,  young 
Thornton  at  length  proposed  to  Charles  to  accompany  him 
on  his  voyage,  which  he  should  commence  in  a  few  weeks. 
For  a  time  he  hesitated,  or  rather  declined — his  mother 
and  Alice  would  never  consent,  and  to  leave  them  by  stealth 
was  more  than  he  felt  willing  to  do.    Thornton  did  not  urge 
him,  as   it  afterwards  appeared,  but  Charles  was   himself 
strongly  inclined  to  go,  while  the  young  sailor  was  quite 
willing  to  have  a  friend  and  companion   so  bright  and  en- 
terprising as  Charles  Grant.     In  an  evil  houx  iVv^  VaXXje^  ^^- 
cided  to  gOy  and  go  without  the  kt\ow\edge  ol  Vvy&  xcvoJOikS^  - 
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On   the  night  appointed  for  their  departure,  Charles  rose 
from  his  bed  when  all  was  still/and  softly  feeling  his  way 
to  the  door,  opened  it  and   escaped.     It  was  a   beautiful 
night ;  and  as  he  proceeded  round  the  corner  of  the  house 
to  get  a  small   bundle  of  clothes   which  he   had  concealed 
the  day  before,  his  heart  beat  with  unusual  violence,  and 
for  a  few  moments  a  faintness  came  over  him  at  the  thought 
of  leaving   a  mother  and  sister,  the  only  persons  on  earth 
whom  he  had  ever  truly  loved.     He  stopped  for  a  moment, 
as  if  meditating  a  better  resolution,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  gate,  which  he  opened,  and  went  out.    'Here  he  again 
paused,  turned,  looked,  lingered,  hesitated,   and  even  put 
his  hand   again    to  the  latchet,  half  resolved  to  creep  once 
more  to  his  little  bed-room  ;    b«t  at  that  moment  Jthe  low 
call   of  Thornton,  at    some  distance,  reached  his  ear ;  he 
had  lingered    longer  than  he  was  aware,  and  'nov  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  when  he  must  go,  if  at  all.     With  a  sort 
of  desperation  of  feeling  he  hastened  away,  the  tears  trick- 
ling down  his  cheeks,  as  he  bade  adieu  to  the  humble  cot- 
tage which   contained  all  he   loved  on  earth.     His  bundle 
was  under  his  arm,  and   in  that  bundle,  I  'am  glad  to  say, 
was  ",'a  mother's  gift/*  the  pocket  Bible.     Charles  felt  that 
he  could  not  go  without  that ;    and  perhaps  he  felt  that  the 
discovery  that  he  !had  [taken  |it  might  serve  somewhat  to 
assuage  a  mother's  sorrow.       Before  |morning  'the  young 
sailors  we  re  a  long  way  towards  the  seaport  whence  they 
expected  to  sail,  and  'a  couple  of  days  (brought  them  quite 
there.     The  ship,  it  so  happened,"was  ready,  and  Charies 
having  been  accepted  on  the  recommendation  of  Thomtoni 
took  up  his  line  of  duty  beforejthe  mast.     Shortly  after,  the 
ship  weighed  anchor,  and  'stretched  forth  on  a  far  distant 
voyage. 

I  must  leave  my  readers  to  imagine,  if  they  are  able,  the 
surprise   and  consternation  of  Mrs.  Grant  and  Alice  the 
w    I       morning  following  ^Cbar\es'  devarVvitt/vtv  tvcA.  ^Tve^.Ti^^V\^ 
in   the  house  or  about  t\\e  pternXs^s.  N^V^x.  tciv\^\VTs«as.> 


/ 
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What  errand  could  have  called  him  away  ?     At  what^hour 
did  he  leave?     What  accident  could  have  befallen  him? 
Search  was  made  for  him  by  the  increasingly  anxious  and 
terrified  mother  and  sister  for  an  hour  or  more,  before  they 
ventured  to  make  known  their  solicitude  to  their  neigh- 
bours.    My  own  residence  was  not  far  distant ;  and  before 
I  had  finished  my  breakfast^  a  messenger  in  haste  made 
known  the  truly  distressing  situation  of  Mrs.  Grant  and 
Alice.     I  hastened  to  the  house ;    other  friends  at  no  dis- 
tant hour  were  there ;  inquiries  were  instituted,  messengers 
were  despatched  around  the  town,  but  not  the  slightest  ti- 
dings could  be  obtained,  and  even  conjecture  was  baffled. 
At  length,  however,  Mrs.  Grant  made  the  discovery  that 
his  better  suit  was  gone,  and  there  was  a  transient  gleam  of 
joy  on  her  face  as  she  announced  that  his  pocket  Bible  was 
also  not  in  his  chest.     Some  days  passed — long  days  .and 
long  and  gloomy    nights — before   any  satisfactory  intelli- 
gence was  received,  and  then   the  amount  of  that  intelli- 
gence was  in  a  short  but  affectionate  letter  from   Charles 
himself,  just  then  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
It  was  thus  : — 

"  My  dear  Mother, — Can  you,  will  you  forgive  me 
for  the  step  I  have  taken  without  your  knowledge  or  con- 
sent ?     My  heart  has  smote  me  every  hour  since  1  left  you. 

I  am  at ,  and  on  board  the  ship ,  which  sails  in  an 

hour  for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Fondest,  best  of  mothers,  do 
not  grieve,  I  will  one  day  return  to  bless  and  comfort  you 
and  my  dear  Alice.  I  must  do  something  for  you  and  her. 
Kiss  her  for  nie.  Mother,  I  can  write  no  more,  only  that  I 
hope  1  shall  have  your  prayers.  I  have  got  my  pocket  Bi- 
ble, and  shall  keep  it  next  my  heart.     Farewell. 

Your  affectionate  Son .  " 

''RS.—I  have  somewhere;  read,  vi\vaX  V.^m^^svix^  ^^^ 
prove  true  in  my  own  case. 
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Where'er  I  rove — whatever  realms  I  see, 
My  heart,  untravell'd,  fondly  turns  to  thee." 

By  some  means  the  letter  did  not  reach  the  post-office 
as  soon  as  it  should  have  done,  and   the   uncertainty  bore 
heavily  on  the  head  of  the  mother  'and  sister.     The  post- 
master, on  its  arrival,  kindly  sent  it  to  me,  and,  hoping  that 
it  contained  tidings  of  the  lost  child,  I  ventured  to  break 
the  seal.     The  truth,  sorrowful  as  it  was,  was  a  great  relief, 
and  was  felt  to  be  so  by  Mrs.  Grant  and  Alice.     Yet  for  a 
season — and  who  can  marvel  ? — their  hearts  were  filled  with 
a  sadness  which   scarcely  admitted  of  alleviation  ;  it  was  a 
dark  and  mysterious  providence  ;  and,  when  friends  called 
in,  as  they  often  did,  to  mingle  their  tears  with  the  weeping, 
and  to   minister  consolation,  the  most  they  could  do  was  to 
weep  and  to  say, — **  His   ways  are  in  the  sea,  and  His 
judgments  pa3t  finding  out."     But  time   does  something; 
faith  does  more.     "  Prayer  makes  the  darkest  cloud  with- 
draw."    So  it  did  for  them.     They  did  not  indeed  recover 
their  wonted  cheerfulness,  but  they  were  calm  and  subdued. 
No  murmur  escaped    the  mother's    lips,  and    even  Alice 
seemed  to  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  a  holy   resignation : 
**  Father,  thy  will  be  done."     But  there  were    days  of  keen 
and  bitter  sorrow ;    and  in   those   nights    when    the   storm 
swept  in  angry  blasts  across  their  humble  dwelling,  and 
rocked  their  bed,  it  was  impossible  for  a  mother's  heart  not 
to  tremble  for  her  sailor  boy,  far  off  upon  the  stormy  ocean, 
and  perhaps    suffering  the    perils  of   the  raging    billows. 
But  even  at  such  times  she  was  enabled  to  commit  herself 
and  her  wandering  child  to  the  care  and  grace  of  a  cove- 
nant-keeping God,  uttering  the    language  of   holy   confi- 
dence.     His  faithfulness  is  as  the  everlasting  mountains : 
"Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.** 

Four  years  elapsed,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  Charles 
Grant.  Some  time  during  the  second  year  of  his  absence, 
a  rumour  reached   us  that  a  ship,  supposed  to  be  the 
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which  sailed  from ,  and  on   board  of   which  Charles 

was  supposed  to  be,  was  burned    at  sea,  and  that  but  two 
or  three  only  were  saved,  and  among  them   was  a  young 
man  named  Grant.     But  the  rumour,  though  not  contra- 
dicted, was  not  confirmed,  and  another  period  of  uncertain- 
ty and  anxiety  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  long-stricken  and  heart- 
saddened  mother  and  sister  of  the  absent  boy.     At  length 
the  friends  of  Mrs.  Grant  perceived  a  visible  change  in  her 
health.    The  indications  of  that  too-fatal  malady,  consump- 
tion, were  too  apparent  to  be  mistaken.     Its  approach  was 
indeed  slow  and  insidious,  and,  for  a  time,  was  kept  at  bay 
by  the  assiduous  attention  of  our  village  physician  ;  but 
medical  prescription  at  length  lost  its  power,  and  she  he- 
came  at  first  confined  to  the  house,  then  to  her  room,  and 
finally  to  her  bed.     I  often  visited  her,  as  did  other  friends. 
Her  room  was  no  longer  the  abode  of  gloom  and   sorrow. 
She  had  for  some  months  been  making    rapid  progress  in 
resignation  to  the  will  of  her  heavenly    Father,  and    though 
her  feeble  tabernacle  was  shaken,  and  was  likely  to  be  dis- 
solved, through  years  of  anxiety  and  affliction,  yet  her  faith 
seemed  to  acquire  more  and  strength,  and  to  fasten  with  a 
firmer  hold  upon  the  Divine  promises. 

One  day  as  I  sat  conversing  with  her,  she  alluded  to  the 
faithfulness  of  God,  and  expressed  her  unwavering   confid- 
ence in  Him.     She  said  it  had  been  her  desire  to   acquiesce 
in  the  Divine  will,  and  she  hoped  that  she  should  be  able  to 
do  so,  whatever  it  might  be,    in    relation  to   herself  or   her 
absent  son.     '*  But,"  continued  she,  **  I  have  prayed  long 
and  fervently  that  I  may  once  more  see  him — see  him,   too, 
a  true  penitent  and  child  of  God  ;  and  I   cannot  relinquish 
the  belief  that  God  will  hear  and  answer."     I  was  about  to 
say  something  which  might  tend  to  sooth  her,  in    case   her 
hopes  were  not  realized,  as  I  must  confess  I  saw   little  pre- 
sent reason  to  expect  they  would  be,  when  she   stopped   me 
and  observed,  **  Y©u  may  think  me  presurcv^X.\ia\r5»,\i>3X  '«v'^ 
faith  must  enjoy  its  hold  on  the  Dix/ine  ptornVse^.    V\.^s  ^cX 
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God  said,  *  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble  and  I  will 
answer  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me  ?*  I  have  called — yes, 
I  have  called  by  day  and  by  night,  and  God  has  seemed  to 
help  me.  Has  he'excited  such  strong,  such  intense  emotions 
for  nothing  ?  Has  he  enabled  me  to  wrestle  so  with  him, 
only  to  be  disappointed  ?  I  am  aware  that  probabilities  are 
all  against  me.  I  must  soon  fail ;  this  heart  will  soon  cease 
beating,  and  the  narrow-house  be  my  resting-place,  but  1 
still  have  confidence  in  the  faithfulness  of  my  heavenly 
Father.  What  though  I  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  the 
return  of  my  poor  boy  ;  I  believe  I  shall  yet  press  that  poor 
child  to"my  bosom — returned  not  only  to  his  mother,  but  to 
his  God.  Years  since,  I  wrote  in  a  pocket  Bible  I  gave  him, 
*  His  loving  kindness  changes  not,'  and  do  you  think  it  will 
fail  now  ?"  I  confess  I  admired  the  steady  faith  of  the  mother 
— ajfaith  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might; 
and  yet  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  her  hopes  should  be 
realized.  At  length  my  faith  faltered,  for  it  was  apparent 
that^her  hour  of  departure  was  not  far  distant.  That  night 
two  or  three  female  ^friends,  fearful  of  her  failure   before 

lb  ' 

morning,  offered  to  stay  with  the  mother  of  Alice.     This  the 
latter  cheerfully  assented   to,  though  she  had  decided  not 
to^leave  her  mother.     The  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
night  were  made,  and  at  an  early  hour  all  was  silent  in  and 
around  the  humble  cottage.     It  was  a  glorious  night  abroad 
— clear,  soft,  mild,*just  such  a   night  as  a  saint  might  well 
choose  in  which  to  take  his  departure  and  soar  to  the  tem- 
ple above.     It  was  just  such  a  night,  and  Alice   had    risen 
from  her  seat ;  and  to  hide  her  emotions,  as  her   dear  par- 
ent breathed^more  heavily,  had  gone  to  the  window,  the  cur- 
tain of  which    she  fdrew  aside,  and  was  standing   leaning 
her  arm'on  the  sash.     In  the  distance,  just  beyond  the  gate, 
she  descried,  as     she   thought,  the  figure  of  a  man  who 
seemed  to  be  approaching.     For  a  moment  she  started  back» 
but  again  looked,  and  his  hand  was  on  the  latch.     The  gate 
was  opened  with  great  caution,  and  the  stranger  approach- 
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ed  slowly  towards    the  house.     Presently  a  gentle  knock 
was  heard  at  the  kitchen  door.     It  was  impossible  for  Alice 
to  summon   courage  to  attend  the  stranger  herself ;  but  she 
whispered    to  the  nurse,  who,     upon    unlocking  the  door, 
inquired  the  reason  for  so  late  and  unreasonable  an   intru- 
sion.    **  Does  Mrs.  Grant  still  reside   here?"  inquired    the 
stranger,  in  a  kind  but  earnest  tone.  "  She   does,"  replied 
the  nurse,  "  but  she   is  dangerously   ill,  and  we   fear  she 
cannot  live  many  hours — you  cannot  see   her."     "  O  God> 
have  mercy  !"  exclaimed  the  stranger ;  and  so  audibly  were 
the  words  pronounced  that  the  sound  fell  on  the  ears  of  Alice> 
and  her  heart  beat  with  strong  and  distressing   emotion. 
"I  must  see  her,"  continued  the  stranger;  "do    not  deny 
me,  madam-Kjuick,   quick !"  and    he   gently   pressed    the 
door,  still  held  by  the  surprised  and  even   terrified  nurse. 
Alice  listened  to  the  sounds  without  being  able   to  decide 
their  import ;  but  at  length,  fearing  that  her  mother  might 
be  disturbed,  she  stole  softly  out  of  the  room,  for   the   pur- 
pose of  ascertaining   what  the   stranger   wished.     "  Alice, 
Miss  Alice,"  said  the  nurse  as  she  approached  ;  but  before 
she  had  finished  what  she  was  going  to  say,   the   stranger 
inquired,  with  his  countenance  wild  with   emotion,  **  Is  this 
AUce  Grant  ?  and  the  next  moment  he  swooned  and  fell  on 
the  floor.    "  Miss   Alice !"  exclaimed  the    agitated    nurse, 
**  what  does  this  all  mean  ?  who  can  it  be  ?  what  shall  we 
do  ?"     Alice  herself  stood  amazed ;  but  as  the  light  fell  upon 
the  features  of  the  apparently  lifeless   stranger,   a    thought 
flashed  across  her  mind,  and  the  following  moment  she  was 
nearly  tailing  beside  him.     *'  Nurse,"  said  she,   softly  but 
quickly,  "  bring  me  some  water."    This    she  applied  liber- 
ally to  the  temples  of  the  stranger,  who  slowly  recovered  his 
consciousness,  and  at  length  sat  up.     He  looked  round,  and 
presently  fastened  his  eyes  most  intently  and  inquiringly  on 
the  pale  and  motionless  Alice.     *'  Yes,  yes,"   he  exclaimed 
'*  it'  is  she ;    it    is   my  own  beloved   Alice !"     "  Charles — 
Charles,  my  brotherj"  uttered  AUce,  as  sV\^  l«\\  >3l'^q^  \vv^ 
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bosom.     "Oh,  God   be  praised!  Charles,  is   it,  is  it  you? 
Oh,  mother,  mother !"     The  sound  of  the  voice  reached  the 
dying  mother,  and  she  inquired,  **  Alice,  my  child  what— 
what  did  I  hear,   Alice?"     Alice,  scarcely   able  to  stand, 
hastened   to   her  bed-side ;  and  taking  her  mother's  hand, 
already  cold   with  death,  spoke  in  accents  tremulous— for 
her    whole    frame    was     agitated — tremulous,     but    kind. 
"What  did  I  hear,  Alice?"  the  mother  softly  whispered;  "1 
thought  I  heard  something :  I  thought  he   had  come.    Did 
I  dream,  Alice?"     "Mother,   dear    Mother,"    said  Alice, 
putting  her  face  close  to  the  cold  face  of  her   dying  Mother, 
scarcely  able   to  draw   a   breath,    **  whom    did  you  think 
had  come  ?"     **  Why,  Gharles ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  come. 
But  I   dreamt— did   I    Alice?"       "Mother,"    said   Alice, 
"  could  you  see  him  ?  could  you  sustain  it  if  you   could  sec 
him  ?"     "  Surely,  child ;  why,  I  long  to  see  him,  and  I  did 
think  to  see  him  once  more  before  I  died."     At  that  instant, 
the  door  softly  opened,  and  Charles  approached,  cautiously 
— inquiringly.      "Mother,"  said  Alice,    "here;    can   you 
look  up?  do  you  know  who  this  is?"     "  Who  is  it,   Alice— 
who  is  it?"  inquired  the  half-wild  but  still  conscious  mother 
"  Mother,"  softly  whispered  Charles,  as   he   kneeled  dowi 
and  kissed  her  cold  cheek  "  mother,  my  dear  mother !    Oh 
will  you,  can  you  forgive  your  long-lost  but  repenting,  bro 
ken-hearted   child  ?"     "  Charles,   my   dear     Charles,  is  i 
indeed  you  ?"  said  the  now  dying  mother,  at  the  same  tiro 
endeavouring  to  put  her  wan   and  feeble  arm    around  h' 
neck.     "  My  dear  boy,  you    have   come;  yes,   I    said  yc 
would  come — you  have  :   yes,  I  can  now  praise   God.    Or 
question,  Charles,  and  I  die  in  peace  :  Has  my    boy  four 
pardon  and  peace  in  Jesus?"  "Mother,"  said   Charles,  h 
tears  nearly  choking  his  utterance,  "that   Bible  and   a  m 
tiler's  prayers  have  saved  me.     I  have   come  in    season 
ask  forgiveness.     'Father,  I   have  sinned  against  heave 
and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  t 
son.'     Mother,  my  dear  mother,  and  will   you    forgive 
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also  ?*'  "  Enough,  enough,"  said  the  departing  mother ; 
"  yes,  it  is  enough,"  her  countenance  beaming,  as  it  were, 
with  seraphic  joy.  "  I  am  nearly  through ;  but  go,  my 
son — go,  my  dear  Alice,  and  publish  it  to  the  mothers  of 
the  land,  what  I  have  found  true — and  will  continue  true  as 
long  as  praying  mothers  exist — 

'  His  loving  kindness  changes  not." ' 

For  a  few  moments  following,  it  was  thought  she  had  ceas- 
ed to  breathe ;  but  she  revived  spfficiently  to  press  once 
more  gently  the  hands  of  Charles  and  Alice ;  and  then 
she  was  heard  singing,  in  a  faint  and  scarcely  audible  tone, 
those  beautiful  lines  which  she  had  often  expressed  a  wish 
that  she  might  have  occasion  to  sing  : 

**  Soon  shall  I  pass  the  gloomy  vale ; 
Soon  all  my  mortal  powers  must  fail ; 
Oh,  may  my  last  expiring  breath 
His  loving  kindness  sing  in  death  \" 


The  prayer  was  answered.  *'  His  loving-kindness  "  were 
the  last  sounds  which  were  heard.  They  ceased  here  only 
to  be  resumed,  and  to  be  sung  by  the  glorified  and  triumph- 
ant saint  before  the  throne  of  God — Christian  Treasury, 


The  Bible. — There  is  no  altar  for  this  divine  Book 
superior  to  the  dusty  table  of  the  poor,  where,  amid  foul 
air  and  smoke,  and  fouler  hearts,  it  lies  day  and  night, 
gradually  clearing  away  the  atmosphere  and  changing 
the  natures  around  it. 


V 


I^oimt  ^M  anitr  pAtmt  iSimitm. 


1  OSES  gave  instructions  to  the  Israelites 
that  when  they  should  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Canaan,  certain  of 
the  priests  should  stand  on  or  by  Mount 
Gerizim  to  pronounce  blessings  on  the 
obedient,  and  that  others  should  stand 
by  Mount  Ebal  to  pronounce  curses  on 
the  trangres^ors  of  God's  laws,  and  that 
at  the  utterance  of  every  blessing  and 
curse  all  the  people  should  say.  Amen  1 
i  worthy  of  notice  that  Qerizim  abounds  with  springs, 
lens,  and  orchards,  and  is  covered  with  a  beautiful 
lure,  while  Ebal  is  naked  and  fruidess  as  a  rock.  These 
fit  emblems  of  the  good  which  the  righteous  shall  rea* 
and  of  the  troubles  which  shall  accompany  the  wicked, 
■'  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard." 
is  said  by  Jewish  writers  that  six  tribes  went  towards 
top  of  Gerizim,  and  six  towards  the  top  of  Ebal,  and 
priests  and  Levites  stood  beneath  in  the  midst.  The 
sts  encompassed  the  ark,  and  the  Levites  stood  round 
It  the  priests,  and  all  Israel  stood  on  this  side  and  on 
Then  the  priests  turned  their  faces  toward  Geri- 
and  pronounced  the  blessings,  and  afterwards  towards 
1  pronouncing  the  curses.  But  alas  I  after  the  people  had 
red  their  solemn  Amen,  we  find  that  they  continued  to 
igainst  God,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  threatened 
.shments  continued  to  follow  them. 

Say  ye  to  the  righteous  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them, 
hey  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings  ;  woe  unto  the 
ed,  for  the  reward  of  his  hands  shall  be  given  him." 
d),  iii.  10  and  ii.  T.%, 


%\lt  pontes  ani>  gtraarfeable  §^i. 


IV.  APRIL. 

She  Roman  name  for  thb  month  ' 
Aprilis,  derived  from  the  word  aferis 
which  means  io  open.  From  the  saaie 
root  we  have  the  word  aperture  which 
means  an  opening.  This  name  was 
given  to  the  month  because  it  is  {[encr- 
ally  the  month  for  the  opening  o(  tk 
buds.  The  little  green  buds  on 
hedge-rows  and  the  trees  force  themselvts 
open  and  the  leaves  spread  themselves  about  this  t 
Our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  called  it  Ooir^r,  that  is  Easlra^ 
month,  because  Easier  generally  comes  in  this  monii 
The  first  day  in  April,  this  year,  is  Easter-Monday,  ihe 
origin  of  which  we  hai^e  explained  in  the  last  month's 
"Hive."  It  will  no  doubt  be  a  holiday  for  most  of  the 
"Hive"  readers,  and  in  some  places  they  will  have  plenty 
of  sport  with  their  Easter  eggs.  We  hope  they  will  enjoy 
it  without  quarelling.  The  first  of  April  will,  I  dare  say,  be 
remembered  by  manj  youngsters,  for  another  reason  ;  it  is 
called  All  Fools'  Day,  and  a  good  many  tricks  will  be 
played  on  this  day  in  order  to  get  a  laugh  at  those  who  art 
not  sharp  enough  to  delect  them.  This  custom  is  very 
common  in  many  countries  besides  England;  being  prac- 
tised nearly  all  over  Europe,  it  is  not  known  when  or  why 
the  practice  began.  Nearly  all  the  peculiar  customs  of  this 
country  have  some  connexion  either  with  Aff(/*ACT»  or  earij 
Christian  festivities,  and  most  likely  this  has  ;  but  «e 
don't  know  what.     Some  people  think  it  has  a  reference  to 
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the  fact  that  during  the  last  days  of  Christ's  sufferings  he 
was  passed  about  from  one  place  to  another ;  first  to  the 
high  priest,  then  to  Pilate,  and  then  to  Herod,  and  back 
again  to  Pilate.  Many  years  ago,  the  people  of  the  Christ- 
ian church  were  very  fond,  of  acting  on  the  stage  imita- 
tions of  some  of  the  principal  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ; 
these  were  called  miracle-plays.  Amongst  them  the  last 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  often  thus  represented ;  and  as 
this  play  was  generally  given  at  Easter,  or  about  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  this  custom  of  sending  people  on  use- 
less errands  may  have  thus  become  associated  with  the 
first  of  April.  The  practice  of  making  April  Fools  is  often 
a  very  foolish  one.  There  may  be  amusement  in  it  both  for 
young  and  old  if  it  be  innocently  carried  on,  but  sometimes 
boys  and  girls  carry  it  too  far ;  sometimes  they  don't  stick 
to  truth,  and  they  will  try  to  send  a  person  on  a  foolish 
errand  by  telling  a  lie ;  this  is  wicked  and  the  person  Jwho 
does  it  is  the  iQaXfooL  Then  I  have  sometimes  seen  child- 
ren and  even  grown  up  people  play  their  April  tricks  on 
the  aged  and  feeble;  and  sometimes  when  they  see  a  blind 
old  man,  or  an  old  woman  in  old-fashioned  dress,  that  can 
perhaps  scarcely  get  along  the  road  in  consequence  of 
feebleness,  they  will  play  tricks  upon  them  and  sorely 
annoy  the  poor  old  folks  ;  now  this  is  very  unkind,  very 
rude,  very  coivardly ;  never  make  the  helpless  aged  and 
the  poor  suffer  through  your  fun.  You  have  perhaps  heard 
the  fable  of  \h^  frogs  who  told  the  little  boys  that  the  stones 
they  threw  for  fun  were  very  hurtful  to  them  in  the  pond. 
Boys  and  girls  may  have  fun,  but  don't  let  your  fun  hurt 
any  one.  Remember  also  that  there  are  fools  on  other 
days  besides  the  first  of  April — boys  and  girls  that  play 
truant  from  school,  that  neglect  their  lessons,  that  despise 
their  kind  parents,  and  squander  their  small  stocks  of 
money  in  things  that  do  harm  instead  of  good,  and  that 
people  who  neglect  to  prepare  for  death  are  all  fools  whe- 
ther it  be  April  or  not. 


I  hope  the  readers  of  the   ' 
pecially    "ivhe  unto  Sah'a 


1 "  will  be  wise,  and  cs- 


Jt  ^xitahnU  ||arliaratnt- 

^N    the   middle  of    the    one   room,  or 

stood  a  plain  pine  Cable,  with  a  plain 
bench  on  either  side  of  it,  and  on  ■ 
bench  sat  six  parliamentarians,  dressed 
in  jseal-skin  pantaloons  and  boots,  and 
Guernsey  frocks,  across  which  there  was 
a  very  large  display  of  suspendeis.  Each 
parliamentarian  head  was  covered  witha 
tap  composed  of  the' brightest  kind  of 
lamented  with  a  broad  gilt  band. 
vere  embroidered  in  front,  and  above  these 
s  a  golden  bear,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  stand- 
ing uncomfortably  on  his  hind  legs,  to  typify  Greenland. 
There  was  a  thirteenth  cap  at  the  head,  of  the  table,  and 
this  was  worn  by  Mr.  Anthon,  pastor  of  Julianashaab,  and 
president  of  the  Julianashaab  parliament  ex  officio. 

The  first  business  was  in  the  form  of  a  petition  for  relief. 
The  petitioner  stood  there  in  person,  locking  the  very  pic- 
ture of  forlorn  destitution.  He  stated  that  he  had  lost  his 
canoe  (kayakj,  and  he  produced  evidence  enough  to  show, 
without  any  swearing,  false  or  otherwise,  that  it  had  been 
crushed  and  lost  in  the  ice.  The  man,  who  had  hardly 
clothes  on  his  back  to  cover  his  nakedness,  showed  further 
that  he  had  a  wife  and  family  who  had  no  friends  to  assiit 
them,  and  were  entirely  dependent  on  him  for  supporL  I 
thought  it  a  doubtful  su^^ocl  at  best,  and  so  appeared  to 
think  the  parliament,  tor  t^ve^  voWii  a.tv  wiet  \.(it  ^.tji^eos. 
daily  allowance.    The  t\fcv.\.  c.a,5t  -was.  (A  a.  -j^m.^.^^  \mims.. 
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whose  kayak  had  been  crushed  by  the  ice,  and  who  had 
not  the  means  lo  build  a  new  one.  They  voted  him  a  loan. 
Athirdcase  was  that  of  an  old  man,  who  received  five  shillings 
to  buy  a  spear  with  ;  another  was  partly  a  loan  and  partly  a 
gift  to  a  man  who  had  a  family  of  girls,  and  required  ma- 
terials for  an  oomiak.  Still  another  made  application  for, 
and  received  assistance  to  bury  a  dead  husband. — Harper's 
Magazine. 


Scsficna  from  ia^ica  aati  ^noto&rffgs. 

BT    ALICE    A.    CHB5SON,    LEAMINGTON. 

W^"^^  ITH  what  joy  do  we  hail  the  first  flower, 
■however  humble,  that  meets  our  gaze 
after  a  long  and  dreary  winter  I  Even 
the  field  daisy,  hundreds  of  which  we  pass 
loticed  in  the  summer  time,  is  now  an 
object  'of  interest,  and  considered  by  its 
possessor  a  perfect  treasure.  For  this 
little  flower,  which  lifts  its  head  to  greet 
the  sunshine  and  to  brave  the  storm,  is 
justly  considered  the  forerunner  of  those  fair  and  lovely, 
yet  more  fragile  and  more  delicate  flowers,  with  which 
ere  long  our  fields  and  hedges  will  be  gay.  While  speak- 
ing thus  of  other  flowers,  you  must  not  think  (  mean  to 
slight  the  little  daisy,  for  it  is,  indeed,  a  pretty  flower,  with 
its  yellow  centre,  fringed  with  white  or  red.  and  plainly  does 
it  speak  to  us  of  its  Creator's  wisdom  and  love  '.n  making 
.  it  so  strong  that  it  can  brook  the  wild  winds  and  chilling 
blasts  of  early  spring,  that  by  its  presence  it  may  bid  our 
hearts  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  lengthened  days  and  balmy 
air.  There  are  other  lessons  which  this  l\U\e,  fta^fet -wtsiA  \ 
teach  tis.  If  we  would  but  listen  to  its  genAe  vd\<ia.  \V««isiA 
spesk   to  us   in    kindly  tones    of   patience  b.t\4   <A  cwa.x»^^ 
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when  in  the  path  of  duty ;  of  forgiveness  of  injuries ;  of 
wearing  a  cheerful  face  under  all  circumstances ;  of  putting 
our  trust  in  God  at  all  times ;  of  believing  in  His  wisdom 
and  goodness  when  the  rough  winds  of  adversity  and  sor- 
row are  beating  upon  our  frail  barks,  as  well  as  when  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity  is  upon  our  path ;  of  ever  keeping 
our  eye  of  faith  directed  upward,  even  when  the  sky  is  over- 
cast with  clouds,  and  the  sun  has  been  hidden  for  many 
days.  So  greatly  do  I  prize  the  little  daisy,  which,  in  all 
weathers,  and  under  all  circumstances,  presents  the  same 
appearance  of  cheerful  contentment,  that  I  do  not  consider 
a  wild  flower  bouquet  complete  if  ungraced  by  some  ot 
these  homely,  but  deeply  suggestive  flowers. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1871,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
very  dear  friend    residing  at    Penzance,  that  lovely  spot 
where  winter's  reign  is  short,  and  where  the  mild  genial  air 
soon  causes  the  trees  to  bud  and  the  flowers  to  come  forth     j 
from  their  prison-house  to  beautify  the  earth.  Upon  opening     ' 
it,  four  beautiful  snowdrops  presented  themselves  to  my  as- 
tonished and  delighted  gaze.     So  lovely  were  they,  with 
their  pure-white  blossoms  and  delicate  green  stems,  repos- 
ing on  the  soft  white  paper,  in  which  they  had  been  care- 
fully wrapped,  that  they  looked  almost  too  fair  and  lovely 
for  this  sin -stricken  world.       Without,  a  heavy  fog  had  en- 
veloped all  things  with  its  mantle  of  thick  gloom ;  but  the 
air  within  seemed  to  have  changed  most  suddenly  by  the 
presence  of  these  beauteous  things,  bringing  with  them  as 
they  did  the  promise  of  brighter  days  and  sunny  skies. 
How  strange  it  seems  that  such  lovely  things  as  flowers 
should,  with   their  bright  tints   and  delicate  hues,   spring 
from  the  dark,  damp,  and  dirty-looking  earth.     Yet   God 
in  His  wisdom  has  suited  them  for  each  other.     The  earth 
acts  the  part  of   a  tender  mother  to  the   roots,  supplying 
them    with    nounshmenl    aud   ^toV^cx!vcv^  \3c\^^xv  ^^otcv   the 
scorching  rays  of  summer  and  \.\ve  m^^Xtv^l^o^xs  c>\>wvcv\ftx\ 
while  the  flowers,  in  return  ^ot  Vx^r  cax^,Mw\o\d>LV€vc^^^^. 
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upon  her  bosom,  thereby  making  her  look  fair  and  beauti- 
ful. How  liberally  has  God  provided  for  our  every  want; 
and  how  thankful  should  we  be  that  He  has  given  us  such 
a  lovely  world  in  which  to  pass  our  earthly  life  ;  that  when 
Adam  sinned.  He  did  not  blot  out  of  Creation  all  that  was 
pretty  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  leave  us  only  that  which 
was  necessary  for  the  sustaining  of  life.  What  a  wilderness 
world  should  we  then  have  had,  and  how  quickly  should  we 
have  wearied  of  it !  We  should  have  had  dark  and  gloomy 
forests,  desolate  moors,  and  wild  prairies,  unrelieved  by  the 
thousands  of  flowers  of  every  colour  and  shade  that  now 
meet  the  traveller's  eye.  Our  country  roads  would  have 
presented  a  uniform  and  unattractive  appearance.  Our 
journeys  from  one  place  to  another  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely tedious,  as  the  scenery  through  which  we  should 
have  passed  would  have  presented  nothing  to  awaken  our 
interest  or  excite  our  admiration.  In  our  walks,  we  should 
have  been  uncheered  by  the  music  of  the  feathered  tribes 
that  now  make  our  woods  and  lanes  vocal  with  their  joyous 
songs,  and  our  fields  and  gardens  would  have  been  ungra- 
ced  by  the  presence  of  those  bright  and  happy  creatures. 
Nature's  silence  would  have  been  unbroken,  save  for  the 
lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  the  barking 
of  the  dogs,  or  the  cry  of  some  wild  beast  in  search  of  prey. 
And  we  ourselves  should  have  been  gloomy  and  dejected. 
Instead  of  happy  faces  and  beaming  smiles,  our  counte- 
nances would  ever  have  been  expressive  of  sorrow  and  ap- 
prehension. For  how  could  we  have  been  mirthful  it  sur- 
rounded by  only  that  which  was  uninteresting  and  tedious- 
ly monotonous  ? 

As  we  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  this  dark  picture, 
let  us  do  so  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  to  that  great 
and  Holy  Being  who,  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness, 
has  willed  it  otherwise ;  and  who,  instead  of  treatm^  vis» 
as  we  deserve,  has  graciously  seen  fvl  to  ^wfe  w%  \^cvVs»n^x>j 
wonderful  and  exceedingly  love\y  -wotVd  \tv  ^V\Ocv  \.o  ^^si^ 


our  probationary  period,  and  has  surrounded  us  by  objects 
which,  if  rightly  viewed,  will  fill  us  with  awe  and  wonder, 
displaying  as  they  do  His  marvellous  wisdom  and  His 
boundless  power.  Thus  is  He  seeking  to  draw  us  to  Him- 
self by  displaying  His  great  love  for  us,  rather  than  by 
manifesting  His  wrath  and  displeasure,  and  driving  us  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  our  sins.  And  when,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  we  remember  that  He  withheld  not  His  only  begotten 
Son  from  a  life  of  sorrow  and  an  ignominious  death,  that 
we  through  believing  on  Him  might  obtain  a  title  to  the  un- 
fading glories  of  Heaven,  does  He  not  indeed  deserve  our 
heart's  best  love  and  our  ready,  cheerful  obedience  to  the 
laws  which  He  has  given  us  for  the  regulation  of  our  lives? 
Is  it  any  other  than  right  that  we  should  give  ourselves  to 
Him  in  youth,  and  prove  by  the  devotion  of  a  life-time 
that  we  appieciate  His  love  and  value  His  favour? 

My  friend's  snowdrops  gave  rise  to  the  following 
thoughts,  which  I  will  pen  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
the  means,  in  my  Saviour's  hand,  of  inducing  some  dear 
young  readers  to  give  their  hearts  to  God.  Once  these 
lovely  flowers  were  buried  deep  in  the  ground ;  above  them 
lay  layer  upon  layer  of  soil,  through  which  they  had  to 
work  their  way,  ere  they  could  display  their  beauties  to  the 
passer-by.  Even  so  the  unsaved  soul  is  lying  so  deeply 
embedded  in  iniquity,  that  God  looks  in  vain  for  the  fair 
fruits  and  flowers  of  a  holy  life.  The  heart's  soil  is  so 
hardened  by  sin  and  wickedness,  that  the  little  germs  of 
good  are  all  blighted  and  withered,  and  only  the  noxious 
weeds  of  Satan's  planting  will  grow.  It  is  sad,  very  sad, 
to  think  that  the  soul  which  God  made  to  adorn  His  moral 
world,  and  afterwards  His  Heavenly  one,  should,  by  yield- 
ing to  the  influence  of  evil,  become  a  disfigurement  to  the 
one,  and  instead  of  ever  being  placed  in  the  other,  be  cast 
aside  as  a  worthless  thing,  \t\lo  \\\e  >a\rcTCvcv^  \^^,  Eut 
what  a  blessing  that  this  need  not  >De  owx  ViX..  K^Sic®. 
tender  leaves  and  shoots  o\  the  sno^dtov^  coxxX^tv^x  Vs^^ 
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their  way  through  the  frozen  ground,  before  it  was  softened 
by  the  gentle  rain,  and  the  mild  rays  of  the  sun,  so  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  softening  of  our  hard  frozen  hearts,  and  the 
subduing  of  eur  wills,   that  they  should  be  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the   Holy  Spirit.     Living  as  we  do  in  an 
age  of  gospel  priviliges,  with  the  Bible  in  our  hand,  listen- 
ing Sabbath  after  Sabbath  to  God*s  ministers  as  they  ex- 
plain the   way   of  Salvation,   surrounded    as   we   are    by 
evidences  of  the  power  of  religion  to  effect  a  thorough  change 
in  the  lives  of  manv  around  us, — some  of  whom  were  hated 
for  their    wickedness   and   open    rebellion, — what   excuse 
have  we  for  remaining  in  a  state  of  barrenness   and  hosti- 
lity ?  Yet  remembering  that  it  is  as  impossible  "for   us   to 
effect  a  change  in  our  hearts,  a*  it  is  for  the  flowers  ever  to 
reach  the  earth's  surface  if  unaided  by  outward  influences, 
let  us  ask  the  great  husbandman,  in  whose  vineyard  we  are, 
to  remove  the  evil  that  ts  within  us,  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
sin,  to  take   the  stony  out  of  our  hearts,  and    to  give  us 
hearts  of  flesh,  to  water  us  from  the  river  of  life,  to  the 
winter  of  the  grave.    To   the   Christian  there  is  nothing 
terrible  in  the  thought  of  his  vacated  tenement  being  laid  to 
rest  for  a  season  in  the  silent  tomb,  for  he  knows  that  that 
which  is  sown  in  corruption  shall  be  raised  in  incorrup- 
tion,  and   what  is  sown  a  mortal  body  shall  be  raised  an 
immortal.     He  also  knows  that  when   the  trump   of  God 
shall  sound,  his  glorifled  spirit  will  be  reunited  to  his  glori- 
fied body,  together  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of  Heaven.     But 
it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  sinner.     He  dreads  the  thought 
of  death.     In  the  swellings  of  Jordan  he  knows  of  no  strong 
arm  on  which  to  lean.    The  grave  is  unassociated  with  any 
cheering  thought.     For  him  there  is  no  light  beyond.     No 
pleasurable  emotions  are  called  forth  by  the  prospect  of  the 
reunion  that  will  by-and-bye  take  place  between   his  spirit 
and  the  resurrection  body.     Full  well  Ue  Wno^s  Ni^^N.  h*\v^w 
his  present  state  of  existence  is  ended,  Vv^  aw^  \v^^^vcv^^^ 
will  part  company  for  ever.     He  dreads  \>c\fe  Te.s\xtT^c.<\oTv 
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morn,  knowing  that  it  will  add  to,  instead  of  decreasing  his 
wretchedness.     Glad  would  he  be,   if  his  body  could  be  for 
ever  in  the  quiet  tomb,  rather  than  by  being  raised   up  and 
immortalized    become    capable    of    enduring   the  endless 
misery  of  that  place  where  the  fire  burns  but  never  consumes, 
and  where  there  is  a  worm  that  never  dies.     Happily  neith- 
er we  nor  any  who  are,  or  who  ever  shall  be  dwellers  on 
this  green  earth  need  know  by  sad  experience  the  fearful 
condition  of  the  lost.     For  the  Lord  is  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to    repentance.    I 
am  sure  I  need   not  ask   my  young  readers  where  they 
would  prefer  spending  eternity.     There  could  be   but   one 
answer  to  such  a  question.     But  allow  me,  in  concluding, 
to  remark  that  time  is   very   short  and  uncertain.     Death 
is  very   busy  around   us ;   and  ere  the  summer  flowers  of 
which  you  have  been  reading  bloom,  the  summons  may  come 
for  some  of  us  to  exchange  worlds.     Then  let  us  not  forget 
that  as  the  tree  falls  so  it  lies,  and  that  as  death  leaves  us 
judgment  will  find  us.       Many   who  enjoyed  the   flowers 
with  us  last  summer  have  long  since  been  carried  to  their 
last  resting-place.      Let  us  so  live  that  whenever    death 
Comes,  it  may  find  us  ready  to  be  transported  to  that  land, 

Where  everlasting  spring  abides 
And  never  withering  flowers. 

Though  most  of  the  readers  of  the  **  Juvenile  Companion  " 
are  strangers  to  me  now,  I  trust  we  shall  eventually  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  becoming  friends  in  our 
Father's  house  above. 


ev.^>^JV5vJCG^3/'vi^-i^^ 
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^mutu%. 


"  IS   GOD   DEAD  ? 


i> 


In  Mariposa,  California, 
there  lived  a  large-eyed, 
beautiful  little  prattler — 
Mary  Cannon.  One  even- 
ing, when  all  was  silent,  she 
looked  up  anxiously  into  the 
face  of  her  back-sliding  fa- 
ther— who  .  had  ceased  to 
pray  in  his  family — and  said, 
— "  Pa,  is  God  dead  > " 

"  No,  my  child.  Why  do 
you  ask  me  such  a  question 
as  that?" 

"  Why,  pa,  you  never 
talk  to  Him  as  you  used  to 
do." 

These  words  haunted  him 
till  he  was  reclaimed.  He 
related  the  incident  to  me 
while  I  was  travelling  that 
circuit. — Life  Boat, 

NOT    ALONE. 

Sages  of  old  contended  that 
no  sin  was  ever  committed 
whose \' consequences  rested 
on  the  head  of  the  sinner 
alone — that  no  man  could 
do    ill  and  hisj,  fellows    not 


suffer.  They  illustrated  it 
thus, — **A  vessel  sailing  from 
Joppa  carried  a  passenger, 
who,  beneath  his  berth,  cut 
a  hole  through  the  ship's 
side.  When  the  men  of  the 
watch  expostulated  with 
him,  *  Wfiat  doest  thou,  O 
miserable  man  ? '  the  offen- 
der calmly  replied, — *  What 
matters  it  to  you  ?  The  hole 
I  have  made  lies  under  my 
own  berth.'" 

This  ancient  parable  is 
worthy  of  the  utmost  consi- 
deration. No  man  perishes 
alone  in  his  iniquity ;  no 
man  can  guess  the  full  con- 
sequences of  his  transgres- 
sions. 


INSECTS   "FIDDLING. 


j> 


The    chirping  and  singing 
of  the  cricket  and  grasshop- 
per  are   frequently  spoken 
of;  but  they  do  not  sing — 
they    fiddle.      By    rubbing 
wings  and  Ve%^^  \xi^<5jCcv^x— *      \ 
each   \tv  a  mat\Tw«t  ^^o^vax 
to  the  species— ^«^'>^^^]^ 
produce   the    so\xcve^%  ^^^^ 


characterise  them.  Perhaps 
our  best  insect  instrument 
performer  is  the  "katydid." 
Each  wing  contains  a  little 
tamborine,  and,  by  the  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  the 
wings,  these  are  rubbed 
against  each  other,  and  pro- 
duce the  sound  of  "katy- 
did-she-did," which  can  be 
heard  at  such  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  gives  the  insect 
its  name.  These  sounds  are 
supposed  to  be  useful  in  en- 
^ling  insects  to  find  their 
mates;  or  they  may  indulge 
in  them  for  their  own  gratifi- 
cation, and  to  add  to  the  ge- 
nera) harmony  of  nature. 

"PA,     WILL     TOU    MtlT  UB 


So  said  a  little  angel  girt 
a  few  minutes  before  her 
spirit  fled  to  be  with  Jesus. 
Her  pa  could  not  answer 
her  simple  question,  for  he 
cared  not  for  heaven.  He 
never  went  to  the  house  of 
God,  though  his  pastor  with 
tears  besought  him  to  come. 
He  never  read  his  Bible, 
never  prayed.  He  sipent 
his  Sabbaths  in  visiting  u 
godly  friends,  in  idleness, 


:.\ 


ebe  in  sleep.  He  did  not 
like  to  see  any  of  God's  peo- 
ple ;  he  Cried  to  avoid  the 
pastor  when  he  called  upon 
the  family:  and  if  the  min- 
ister prayed  with  the  family 
he  would  not  kneel  before 
God  in   prayer. 

The  sweet  little  girl  asked 
again :  "  Dear  pa,  won't 
you  meet  your  little  Kate  in 
heaven  f  ^Won't  Jesus  let 
yoa  in  f"  The  father,  with 
choking  words  and  blinding 
tears,  replied  :  "  No  dear, 
I  don't  expect  to  go  to  hea- 
ven." Then  the  little  child, 
raising  her  eyes  in  amaze- 
ment, and  with  a  wild  ex- 
pression of  fear  upon  her 
face,  said :  "  Must  little 
Kate  be  in  heaven  alone 
with  ma  and  Julia  and  Rose, 
and /a  will  not  be  there  i" 
and  holding  up  her  thin 
white  hand,  clasped  his 
hand,  and  said,  "  Oood-by, 
pa,  dear  pa ;  I  shall  never, 
never  see  you  again  1"  and 
her  sweet  angel  spirit  fled  to 
be  with  Jesus. 

Dear  children,  ask  your 
pa,U>  wveftX-joDiVft  Vca:«tiij- 

CKild'i  PoftT. 


Ill 


WINTER'S  DAYS  OF  GLOOIC  ABE  PAST. 

Canadian  Hymn, 
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'Winter's         dayg  of  gloom  are.        past;  Happier 


\^^ter'8         days  of  gloom  are        past;  Happier 
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hoon  are  come    at         last.    Flowers  and         Uossoms 


arrJT-Jj:: 


hours  areeome    at        last:     Flowers  and        blnssoma 
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hright-ly    spring ;  Birds  a  -  midst  the  branches     sing. 


hrlght-ly     spring;  Birds  a  -  midst  the  branches    sing. 
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BY  THE  RIVER. 

As  I  watched  the  river  flowing. 
Ever  onward,  never  still. 

Ever  working  out  the  purpose 
Of  a  higher  will : 

Thought  I,  thus  my  life  is  flowing 
Like  that  river  to  the  sea, 

To  the  boundless,  quiet  ocean 
Of  a  long  eternity. 

While  my  life  goes  ever  onward 

In  its  ceaseless  flow. 
Is  it  then  an  aimless  purpose? 

Would  that  I  might  know. 

No,  I  said,  in  quiet  nature 

His  own  hand  I  see ; 
Then,  if  I  but  do  His  will, 

Life  can  never  aimless  be. 


tt 


A  CHILD'S  THOUGHT  OF  GOD. 

They  say  that  God  lives  very  high  ! 

But  if  you  look  above  the  pines 

You  cannot  see  our  God.    And  why  ? 

And  if  you  dig  down  in  the  mines. 
You  nevfer  see  Him  in  the  gold, 
Though  from  Him  all  that's  glory  shines. 

God  is  so  good.  He  wears  a  fold 

Of  heaven  and  earth  across  His  face — 

Like  secrets  kept,  for  love  untold. 

But  still  I  feel  that  His  embrace 

Slides  down  by  thrills,  through  all  thing?  made, 

Through  sight  and  sound  of  every  place  : 

As  if  my  tender  mother  laid 
On  my  shut  lids  her  kisses'  pressure, 
Half  waking  me  at  mghl,  ajvd  ^axd  \ 
Who  kissed  you  through  the  daxV,  dftax  ^\3Lfi.ss^\V 

Elizaheth  Barrett  liroiui 


grnlh'g  il^E  Imm  Maxc  i^t  Ipalstrt  of  ttie 

J  HINA  isalarge  and  populous  countr)-  in 
Asia.  It  is  calculated  that  it  contains 
four  hundred  millions  of  inhabitams. 
These  alas  !  are  nearly  all  idolaters. 
The  Chinese  are  remarkable  for  pride 
and  love  of  display.  They  are  also  much 
given  lo  lying,  deceit,  and  cruelty.  They 
speak  of  China  as  the  Celeilial  Empire, 
ard  of  t>ieir  monarch  as  the  Celestial 
Emperor.  He  has  sometimes  been  cal- 
led the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  the  Lord  of  ten 
thousand  worlds.  In  the  narrative  of  the  expedition  of 
Lord  Macartney  as  Ambassador  to  China,  we  are  told,— 
"That  no  guns  are  fired  in  China,  by  way  of  signals,  but 
circular  rimmed  plates  cf  copper  mixed  with  tin  or  zinc, 
are  struck  with  wooden  mallets,  causing  a  noise  alniait 
deafenirg  to  ihosenho  are  near  it,  and  which  is  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance.  In  like  manner,  two  pieces  of  wocd  ' 
Struck  ngaitist  each  olber,  producing  a  sourd  like  that  of  a 
great  rattle,  serves  to  give  notice  of  official  announce- 
ments, especially  among  the  troops  of  the  army.  Drums 
do  not  setm  lobe  used  ^mcng  the  soldiers,  but  they  form  a 
pari  of  religious  music  in  the  tfmples,"  perhaps  as  hat- 
ir.oniumsEnd  organs  are  used  in  Christian  sarctuaties,  bu' 
certainly  we  should  prefer  these  lo  big  drums,  in  our  devo- 
tions. Recently  there  has  heen  biller  perseculionof  the 
missionsin  various  parts  of  China,  tut  we  have  been  told 
that  clouds  and  storms  have  now  passed  away,  the  heawns 
are  again  calm  and  clear,  and  the  husbandmen  are  ag^* 
going  forth  bearing  precious  seed.  May  they  succeed  tixxt 
and  more    until  Gcd's  "wa^  ot  &a\>ja\.\o^  ^;W  V)«  kno*i> 


ABSSIB's    MOTTn.  iir 

throughout  alt    the    aarth,    His    saving  heaUh  among  all 
""'  T.B. 


pssh's  ifottff. 


'^.t^'W^;;  HATSOEVER  thy  hand  findeth^.io  do. 

'-'^      do  if  with  all   thy   might."      That  ^was 

Bessie   Thorpe's  motto  for  the    week.'; 

she  and   her  mother  always  chose  them 

on   Sunday  from  a   book   of  Scriptural 

proverbs.     They   opened  the  book,  and 

placed  their  finger  on  a  verse,  and  then 

made  it  a  sort  of  guide  or   pattern,  or 

drew  comfort  from  it,  as  the  case  might 

be. 

"  I  don't  like  it  very  much,"  said  Bessie  in  a  disappointed 

tone.     "  I  wanted  something  sweet  and  tender.     Think  of 

yours,—'  Love  one  another,'  " 

"  But  yours  is  very  good,"  replied  mamma,  with  a  kiss. 
"  There  is  always  so  much   work  to  do.     And   one   does 
not  want  to  look  for  it  in  the  Bible." 
"  One  finds  it  everywhere,  nevertheless," 
Bessie  had  swept  and  dusted,  wiped  dishes,  and  studied 
lessons  with  all  her  might,  so  far.     This   was  Wednesday, 
and  the  clothes  had  come  up  from  the  wash.     It  was  a  sum- 
mer   afternoon,  four  o'clock.      Bessie    came    home    from 
school,  hung  up  her  sun-hat,  and  glanced   into  her  room, 
which  was  just  off  from  her  mother's. 

"  Ten  stockings  I "  she  exclaimed,  in  dismay.  Yes, 
there  they  hung.  Eight  of  them  belonged  to  the  four  bro- 
thers, and  two  ]to  herself.  It  (seemed  sometimes  as  if  ^he 
was  like  Hop-o'-my-thumb,  and  these  ffour  boys  resolved 
themselves  into  seven,  or,  Indeed,  an  Unknotyn  qtMtntit^  ■  v 
Xhef  she  admitted  privatt\y  to  herxMila^X.^&'^iaitA.^KOn    '  N 
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ing  stockings.  If  the  boys  would  go  barefoot  on  week- 
days !  but  they  stubbed  their  toes,  cut  and  bruised  and 
wounded  their  feet,  and  liked  whoes  and  stockings  better  as 
a  regular  thing  But  Mrs.  Thorpe  could  not  afford  a  ser- 
vant, with  these  five  little  ones  to  clothe  and  feed,  and  only 
had  her  washing  done.  It  fell  to  Bessie's  part  to  darn  the 
stockings,  for  mamma  ilways  had  her  basket  piled  up  wit^ 
work. 

"Twenty-one  holes  !'*  she  said.  Some  were  quite  small 
some  larger.  **  O  dear  !  And  it's  such  a  lovely  day !  Now 
if  I  only  had  one  brother,  or  two  at  the  most  !  And  Ber 
tie's  stockings  are  always  the  worst !  *' 

Perhaps  they  could  have  dispensed  with  Bertie.  Ther 
was  Frank,  nearly  fourteen — a  manly,  handsome  fello\* 
who  had  gone  in  Mr.  Gray's  store  at  the  beginning  ( 
June  ;  Bessie  next ;  Herbert,  ten  :  and  dear  little  curl) 
headed  Rob,  aged  eight;  and  Georgie,  six,  who  was  j 
pretty  as.  a  picture.  But  Bertie's  hair  was  almost  red ;  h 
face  was  quite  freckled ;  his  nose  rather  short ;  and  agrea 
boisterous,  clumsy,  good-for-nothing  boy  !  He  was  alwa; 
tormenting  Bessie  too,  and  his  stockings  had  twice  as  mar 
holes  as  those  of  the  others.  So,  no  wonder  Bessie  saic 
"  O  dear  !  '* 

She  mended  her  own  first.  They  had  only  a  lady-li 
little  break  just  above  the  heel.  Frank's  were  not  ve 
bad. 

"  Here  is  a  note  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe.  **  M 
Dana's  girl  brought  it,  and  is  waiting  for  an  answer.*' 

**  O  mamma !  it's  an  invitation  to  tea !     Her  cousins  a 

there — they  couldn't  send  sooner,'*  and  the  words  tumbl 

out,  while  Bessie's  face  was  flushed  and  eager.     "  Reac 

— and  oh  !  I  may  go,  mayn't  IP" 

"  I  don't  see  any  objection,  if  you  care  so  very  rau 

about  it     But  I  thought  ^ou  and  C^xtXe  — " 

"  Oh  !  that  wasn't  much,  m^mm^,  ^^d  \  ^>\^^^3f5fc  \ 

vexed  ivith  her.     And  \t' \s  so  \ove\v  vVc^^\    K^gt^ax^ 


Bessie's  motto.  iiy 


vith  no  boys  to  put  everything  out  of  order,  and  a  servant, 
and—" 

"Yes,"  said  her  mother,  laughingly,  glancing  at  the 
stockings. 

"  Oh  !  I  will  mend  them  to-morrow.  Those  of  Bertie's 
are  hardly  worth  it :  they  are  full  of  holes." 

**  But  we  are  not  rich  enough  to  throw  them  away." 

Bessie  sighed.  Then  she  brushed  out  her  pretty  yellow 
:urls,  slipped  on  her  white  dress,  while  her  mother  tied  her 
Dlue  sash,  a  birthday  present  from  \unt  Lou. 

**  Good  riddance  to  you,  old  stockings  !  "  said  Bessie  dis- 
dainfully, running  lightly  down  the  stairs. 

It  was  a  good  half-mile  to  Mrs.  Dana's.  The  little  girl 
hurried  along  in  the  shade,  and  presently  reached  the 
place. 

•*  I'm  so  glad  you  could  come,"  began  Carrie.  **  Those 
stupid  Aliens  are  here  again  in  red  chambray  dresses. 
Aunt  Fanny  has  horrid  taste.  I  sent  for  the  Gardiners  to 
come  over,  but  they  could  not — I  don't  believe  they  wanted 
to!" 

Bessie  had  said, — "  I  don't  think  I  ever  will  go  to  Carrie 
Dana's  again,  she  always  makes  you  uncomfortable;"  and 
now  she  thought  of  it. 

Kate  and  Elsie  Allen  might  have  looked  better  in  some- 
thing beside  the  deep  ro^e-pink  chambray  on  this  warm 
day,  but  they  were  glad  to  see  Bessie,  so  she  did  not  re- 
member that  against  them. 

**  Can*t  we  play  croquet  ? "  asked  Elsie. 

**  Oh  !  it's  too  warm,"  returned  Carrie.  "  And  you  look 
almost  roasted  now/'  with  a  slight  laugh. 

**  Let  us  have  the  checkers  out  here  then,"  said  Kate. 
"  I  am  very  fond  of  a  good  game." 

"  There  can  only  two  play  it ;  besides  the  pieces   ml^Kt 
roll  around  and  g^et  lost,  and  papa  yrouXdbe  ^ltv^x^?^ 

"O  dear!  what  shall  we  do?"  was  TSXsie's  tiexX. ^\.\«ck^. 
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Carrie  drew  Bessie  to  a  corner  of  the  shaded  balcony, 
and  began  to  whisper.  Bessie  felt  quite  uncomfortable. 
*'  Let  us  go  to  your  play-room,"  she  proposed  presently. 
Carrie  gave  a  reluctant  assent.  There  was  a  small  li 
brary  of  children *s  books,  dolls,  dishes,  a  complete  play 
house,  pictures,  and  entertaining  puzzles.  Sometimes,  a 
Bessie  sat  over  her  sowing,  she  used  to  envy  Carrie  th 
abundance  and  variety.  But  Carrie  was  selfish,  and  mad 
her  love  of  order  and  neatness  positive  faults. 

There  were  sundry  pleasurable  exclamations  now.  1 
seemed  as  if  the  little  party  might  have  a  delightful  timi 
But  Carrie  hovered  around  her  cousins  with  : 

"  Oh  !  don't  touch  that !  I'm  afraid  you'll  break  thii 
No,  I  don't  have  my  nice  wax  doll  out,  except  on  specii 
occasions ;  its  eyes  might  get  out  of  order.  And  this  one 
pretty  hair  get  rough.  I've  just  dressed  that  one  clean, an 
Mary  scolds  about  having  so  many  dresses  to  do  up." 

Something  came  into  Bessie's  mind — "  doing  it  with  a 
her  might  "^—whether  it  were  play,  or  work,  or  study.  Tl 
motto  was  good  for  something,  after  all.  She  began  to  fe 
very  sorry  for  the  two  little  cousins. 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  read  a  story?"  she  said  at  length. 

**  Oh  !  no.1l  I  am  tired  of  stories,  I  read  so  much." 

**  Let  us  go  down  and  swing,  then." 

**  Oh  !  yes,"  and  Elsie  started. 

There  could  be  no  objection  to  this,  Bessie  thought.  I 
Carrie  managed  to  make  it  uncomfortable,  and  finally  dr 
ged  Bessie  away,  though  the  little  girls  had  a  much  ni 
time  by  themselves. 

Presently  they  were  summoned  to  tea.  Mrs.  Dana  y 
a  fashionable  woman,  with  a  listless,  indifferent  air,  a 
she^was  tired  of  everything. 

The  supper  was  delightful  and  beautifully  arranged ; 
somehow  Bessie  could  i\o\.  Vve\^  a-dtciVaVcv^  U\at  they  ha 
^reatTdeai  more  fun  and  et\\o^xrve.tv\  aX-Votafc*    ^5tvt^ 
leave  at  half-past  seven,  so  as  Vo\>^  smx^  vo  x^^^cvV^x 
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fore  dark.  Bessie  felt  tired  and  dispirited,  too,  and  walked 
rapidly  to  get  up  a  little  glow  and  fervour.  She  always 
came  home  depressed  from  Carrie  Dana's.  There  were 
several  people  in  the  sitting  room.  Doctor  Gregg  was  just 
coming  down  stairs. 

**  Oh  I  "  she  cried  in  alarm,  *'  what  is  the  matter,  mam- 
ma?" 

"  It  is  Bertie,*'  exclaimed  one  of  the  neighbours.  **  He 
has  had  a  bad  fall.  They  thought  at  first  that  he  was  dead." 

By  degrees  she  heard  the  story.     Bertie  had  been  climb- 
ing up  a  steep  side  hill,  when  a  stone  had  given  way,  roll- 
ing over  and  over  with  him,  bruising,  stunning,  and  almost  • 
killing  him. 

"  I  guess  he  will  pull  through,*'  said  Doctor  Gregg, 
cheerfully.  '•  He  is  a  sound,  healthy  boy,  and  that  is  in  his 
favour.*' 

Bye-and-bye  the  house  was  cleared,  Rob  put  to  bed, 
mamma  and  Mrs.  Kinsley,  with  their  wrappers  on,  to  sit 
up  and  watch,  and  the  good-nights  said. 

It  seemed  so  strange  and  solemn  to  Bessie.  Almost 
dead.  And  Bertie,  too  !  Why,  she  was  thinking  this  very 
afternoon  that  they  could  do  without  him  ;  but,  after  all, 
this  house  was  pleasanter  with  all  its  life,  and  joyousness, 
and  disorder,  than  Mrs,  Dana's.  Was  it  because  they 
worked,  and  played,  and  loved,  with  all  their  might? 

She  went  in  to  see  Bertie  the  next  morning.  There  had 
been  some  leeches  on  one  temple,  and  the  sad  wound  went 
to  B  essie's  tender  heart.  Up  above  this  was  a  bad  bruise, 
and  his  head  was  bandaged,  there  being  a  severe  cut  upon 
that.  The  **  good  *'  side  of  his  face  was  very  pale,  but 
Bessie  kissed  it  again  and  again.  He  could  only  look  at 
her  out  of  one  great  wistful  blue  eye ;  and  she  never  had 
known  before  how  very  beautiful  his  eyes  were. 

Over  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  her  room,  Kmtv^Vv^^  ^j^'sXr.x-       \ 
day's  unfinished  mending. 
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"  Oh  I  you  dear  old  stockings,"  she  said ;  "  1*11  nev 
grumble  again  if  you  are  full  of  holes,  so  long  as  Berl 
gets  well.  We  couldn't  spare  him  anyhow,  even  if  he 
noisy  and  careless;"  and  with  that  she  laid  her  softchei 
against  them,  and  dropped  a  few  tender  tears. 

Bertie  lay  very  quiet  for  days  and  days  ;  but,  bye-an 
bye,  he  began  to  whistle  and  sing  and  pull  things  aboi 
and  tease  Bessie.     But  one  day  he  said  : 

"  I  wouldn't  exchange  you  for  anybody's  sister  that  I  kno 
You  are  just  as  good,  and  jolly,  and  patient,  as  you  c; 
be,  and  nothing  seems  a  trouble  to  you.  I  wonder  why  y( 
are  so  sweet  ? " 

Bessie  winked  some  tears  out  of  her  eyes,  and  smiled 
over  her  happy  dimpled  face. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  "  unless  it  is  that  V 
begun  to  love  you  with  all  my  might." 

"  Hurray  I  that's  a  good  one,  too  !  "  said  Bertie,  thir 
ing  it  over  soberly. 

"  The  motto  was  a  splendid  one,  after  all,"  Bessie  s 
to  her  mother.  **  I  did  not  imagine  at  first  that  there  co 
be  so  much  good  in  it.  And  it  makes  all  the  hard  pla 
so  easy  and  pleasant,  and  I  think  even  boys  are  a  g 
deal  better  when  you  love  them  with  all  your  might.  1 
believe  it  is  that  which  makes  Carrie  so  hard  to  get  3.1 
with ;  she  gets  tired  of  everything  so  soon,  and  notb 
pleases  her,  except  for  a  few  moments." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  smiled,  and  kissed  her  little  daughter. 

**  It  certainly  does  help  in  the  darning  of  stockin 
Bessie  declared  laughingly. 

**  It  is  one  of  the  grand  secrets  of  happy  living," 
Mrs.  Thorpe. 


pamonEr-rutttrfi  of  ^rastfriam. 

j^EARLY  all  the  owners  of  the  Amsterdam 
diamond- mi  I  Is  are  wealthy  i  but  the  oper- 
atives, though  they  have  what  are  regarded 
as  very  good  wages  in  Holland,  are  quite 
poor.  Like  the  watch-makers  of  Geneva 
they  usually  inherit  their  trade,  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  having  been 
employed  in  the  same  business.  They 
are  regular  as  clocks,  labouring  so  many 
hours  every  day,  and  giving  the  strictest 
and  most  absorbing  attention  to  their  exacting  toil,  which 
is  a  constant  strain  upon  their  brain  and  nerves,  no  less 
than  upon  their  senses  and  their  muscles.  'Hmy  need  to 
keep  their  heads  clear  and  their  blood  cool,  to  perform  all 
the  delicate  manipulations  necessary.  The  least  dullness 
of  sight  or  touch,  or  the  smallest  variation  in  handling, 
might  do  more  damage  than  a  whole  lifetime  of  wages 
would  mhke  good.  They  very  rarely  spoil  any  of  their  work 
by  any  fault  of  their  own  ;  for  they  are  so  disciplined  and 
trained  to  their  calling  that  their  hands  obey  their  minds 
almost  with  the  perfection  of  machinery. 

Diamond-cutting  seems  to  me  a  most  dismal  trade.  The 
hundreds  of  men  I  have  seen  engaged  in  the  mills  appeared 
wan  and  worn,  and  melancholy,  as  well  they  might  with 
their  perpetual  and  monotonous  round  of  cheerless  and 
consuming  toil.  To  them  each  day  is  like  every 
other  day.  The  seasons  and  the  years  come  and  go, 
and  go  and  come,  without  chance  or  change.  Their  world 
is  but  a  revolving  disc  ;  the  straining  of  the  eye,  the  ten- 
sion of  the  nerves,  a  painful  pressure  of  the  hand  against 
the  little  gem  which  mocks  them  with  its  brightness,  and 
defies  them  with  its  impossibility  of  possession.  So,  in  one 
unbroken  repetition  of  wistful  work,  their  life  creeps  darkly 
on,  and  only  when  the  end  comes  does  their  rest  seem  to 


^t  f  nor  ^mmnktt. 


LITTLE  orphan  girl  lived  with  her  grand- 
mother. There  were  only  those  t«o. 
They  were  very  poor,  but  very  neat  and 
tidy.  Perhaps  I  should  say  they  were 
.  rich  in  one  thing;  they  had  a  Bible; 
and  in  the  Bible  they  found  God  a  tried 
friend.  Jn  the  Bible  they  found  Jesus 
Christ  a  precious  Saviour.  In  the  Bible 
ihey  found  a  beautiful  garment;  thai 
was  holiness.  In  the  Bible  they  found 
;  that  was  a  meek  and  quiet  spiriL 
In  the  Bible  they  found  a  house  not  made  with  hands; 
was  heaven.  So  the  old  grandmother  and  the  little  gifl 
were  not  so  poor  after  all.  They  were  richer  by  far  than  ' 
people  with  plenty  of  money  who  had  not  found  these.  The 
little  girl's  name  was  Sarah  Martin, 

When  Sarah  was  old  enough,  she  had  to  earn  her  living 
and  as  she  was  too  slender  to  do  hard  work,  her  grand- 
mother thought  she  had  better  learn  dressmaking.  For 
this  purpose  she  had  to  go  to  Yarmouth.  Yarmouth  was 
a  town  three  miles  from  the  village  where  they  lived,  and 
she  used  to  walk  in  in  the  morning,  and  out  at  nig^L 
Wasn't  she  afraid!  Sarah  was  so  sweet  tempered  and 
good,  I  am  sure  nobody  would  harm  her;  and  then  she 
put  her  trust  in  God,  and  she  knew  he  would  take  care  of 
her.  By-and-by  she  began  to  earn  a  shilling  a-day  by 
pretty  diligent  sewing,  and  she  was  very  thankful  for  it. 

The  court  used  to  hold  its  sittings  at  Yarmouth,  and 
one  day  a  woman  was  going  to  be  tried  for  cruelly  beating 
her  lillle  child.  Awful  glories  were  told  about  her,  and 
ei-erjbody's  blood  curii\ed  at  \\ea.v\iv£  them.  She  was 
lodged  in  the  jail.  SaTa\i  used  \.o  pa?.s  >.Ve\a\\  g,o™t>Ja  m& 
from   her  work  ;  and  she,  as  -weW  as  eNen^^^-J  t''«'  "«(*«* 
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up  to  it  as  they  passed,  thin'tin^  of  the  cruel  creature  in 
it. 

Did  Sarah  hate  her  ?  Almost  everybody  did,  judging  by 
their  talk.  Did  she  despise  her  ?  Did  she  call  her  "  hor- 
rid/* "awful,"  and  all  the  hard  names  she  could  think  of? 
No.  Sarah  loved  her.  "  That  is  strange,"  you  will  say. 
Well,  she  did  ;  and  1  think  she  was  the  onl}  person  in  all 
Yarmouth  that  had  a  spark  of  love  for  her.  If  Sarah  did 
love  her,  what  then  ?  You  know  love  well  enough,  perhaps, 
to  know  that  it  always  wants  to  be  doing  something.  Love, 
yoa  may  depend,  is  very  industrious,  Bat  what  could  poor 
Sarah  Martin's  love  do  ?  She  thou  Jfht  she  should  like  to 
go  and  see  the  woman.  But  that  great,  black,  ugl^  looking 
jail,  who  would  have  a  heart  to  go  there  ?  It  seemed  even 
to  smell  wicked.  She  however  stopped  one  morning  at  the 
porch  and  knocked,  and  when  the  jail-keeper  came  to  the 
door,  she  asked  leave  to  visit  the  poor  creature  who  beat 
her  child  so.  "  No,"  said  the  jail-keeper,  eyeing  her,  "  you 
can't  go."  This  looked  as  if  her  love  wasn't  of  much  use  ; 
so  she  turned  and  walked  sorrowfully  away  to  her  work. 

A  few  days  after,  she  stopped  at  the  porch  again.  '*  It 
mast  have  been  curiosity,"  you  say.  You  can  judge  when 
you  know  more.  Let  me  tell  on.  She  knocked,  and  the 
jail-keeper  came,  and  again  he  saw  'modest  little  Sarah 
Martin  at  the  door.  She  asked  what  she  asked  before,  and 
he  said  "  Yes,"  and  let  her  in,  and  told  the  turnkey  to  con- 
duct her  to  the  right  cell.  "  Curiosity  ! "  I  daresay,  he 
thought ;  yet  he  would  not  say  "  No  "  a  second  time.  Sarah 
followed  the  turnkey  through  the  long,  dark,  damp,  pas- 
sages of  tbe  big  jail,  with  their  small,  high,  grated  windows, 
which  we  should  think  the  cheerful  sun  would  hardly  con- 
descend to  look  into,  only  that  the  sun  is  not  at  all  proud  ; 
it  visits  the  lowly  just  as  much  as  the  high,  ^tvd  "aJc^-a^is  >ic\ft. 
poor  prisoners  when  it  can  get  *\t\ — as  Saxa^  '^^x>lvcv  \vas.» 
for  by  this  time  she  is  directly  opposite  V.\ve  e^*  ^^^  ^^^ 
turnkey  is  rattling  his  huge   keys,  and  Mt\\oO«A^^  Vicv^.Nis^ 
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lock,  and  the  iron  door  is  swinging  open,  and  Sarah  is  face 
to  face  with  the  bad  woman.  I  wonder  if  she  minds  the 
straw  bed,  and  the  dirty  coverlet,  and  the  miserable,  com- 
fortless look  everything  has.  The  woman — she  has  a  hor- 
rid expression  in  her  eye — stares  at  her  unexpected  visitor. 
'*  What  do  you  come  here  for  ?"  she  asked  Sarah  in  a  harsh 
voice. 

*'  I  come,"  answered  Sarah,  meekly,  "  because  I  love 
you.  You  are  guilty  and  miserable,  and  I  come  to  tell  you 
of  God's  mercy,  and  the  comfort  you  can  find  in  the  grace 
of  his  dear  Son.'*  Oh,  that  kind  tone,  that  pitying  eye! 
The  woman  knew  in  a  minute  that  she  had  got  a  friend; 
and  the  poor  sinner  burst  out  crying,  aud  thanked  her  for 
coming.  What  the  law  and  the  officers  of  justice,  and  the 
jail  and  the  jail- keeper  could  not  do,  Sarah  Martin's  Chris- 
tian love  did — it  softened  her  hard  heart,  and  paved  the  way 
for  her  amendment.  It  was  a  good  visit ;  the  first,  but 
not  the  last. 

She  went  again  and  again,  and  the  other  prisoners  hear- 
ing of  her,  wanted  her  to  come  and  see  them.  She  always 
carried  her  little  Bible  with  her,  for  that  she  called  the 
prisoner's  friend,  and  read  to  them,  and  instructed  them  in  its 
precious  truths.  Old  grey-headed  criminals  wept  as  they 
listened  to  her ;  thieves,  pickpockets,  wicked  sailors,  and 
bad  boys  respected  her ;  and  as  she  read,  prayed,  and  felt 
for  them  by  turns,  it  seemed  as  if  an  angel  had  come.  They 
saw  how  blessed  it  was  to  be  good,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  perhaps,  longed  to  be  good  themselves ;  their  wick- 
ed ways  never  before  seemed  so  wicked.  Sarah  found  a  great 
many  of  them  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  she  felt  she 
must  have  the  privilege  of  teaching  them.  Where  was  she 
to  get  the  time  ?  *'  I  thought  it  right,"  she  says,  "  to  give 
up  a  day  in  the  week  from  dressmaking  to  serve  the  prison- 
ers.^' Poor  as  she  was, T\o\)od'^  t\eT  ^i\^Vv«t  ^^x  tVve  time; 
yet  she  said,  **  It  was  a  pecv^vvvax-^  \os%,\i\5\.\\.Nj^&  tiN^\ 
followed  with  abundant  sal\s^ac\AOX\,^ot  \V^\i\^vC\Tv^c!R.^^ 
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was  on  me."  Oh  yes,  God  paid  her.  She  found  such  de- 
light in  his  service  as  nothing  in  this  world  could  give.  The 
Holy  Spirit  helped  her  every  step  of  the  way,  otherv/ise  it 
would  have  been  a  very  hard  task. 

A  poor  dressmaker  giving  up  one-sixth  part  of  her  work- 
ing time  to  do  good  among  the  worst  of  society  in  a  com- 
mon jail,  must  make  a  good  many  of  us  ashamed.  How 
backward  we  are  even  to  make  one  visit  to  the  needy ;  how 
loath  even  to  try  to  save  one  poor  soul  from  ruin.  How  un- 
believing about  the  Holy  Ghost  helping  us,  or  the  Lord 
Jesus  receiving  poor  sinners,  if  we  do  try. 

At  last  the  old  grandmother  died,  and  left  Sarah  an  in- 
come of  ten  pounds  a-year.  She  then  moved  into  Yar- 
mouth, and  took  two  small  rooms  in  a  poor  part  of  the 
town.  But  her  dressmaking  began  to  fall  off;  it  quite  fell 
off.  Ought  she  not  to  give  up  the  poor  prisoners,  and  try 
to  get  back  her  business  ?  Prudent  people  told  her  she 
ought.  "  No,"  said  she  with  quiet  firmness,  "  I  have  coun- 
ted the  cost,  and  my  mind  is  made  up.  If,  while  instructing 
others  in  God's  good  truth,  I  am  exposed  to  temporal  want, 
so  momentary  a  privation  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  fol* 
lowing  the  Lord  in  thus  administering  to  others." 

How  she  enlarged  her  labours,  and  finally  gave  her  whole 
time  to  them,  and  refused  all  pay,  and  went  home  every 
night  to  her  poor  little  lodgings  tired  and  hungry  and  cold, 
and  kindled  her  own  fire  and  made  her  own  tea,  and  went 
to  bed  all  alone,  and  how  God  blessed  and  prospered  her 
work,  and  filled  her  bosom  with  sweet  peace  and  content- 
ment, I  may  tell  you  another  time. 

Is  not  this  enough  to  kindle  in  you  a  desire  "to  go  and 
do  likewise,"  or  at  least  to  do  a  small  something  for  God  and 
poor  sinners  around  you  ? — Family  Treasury, 


3t  msimi  «arl)Bt. 


t||HE  prophet  had  been  speaking  earnestly  on 

the  duties  of  compassion  and  benevolence 
to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  blessings  and  rewards  which 
such  should  secure.  To  all  such,  he  says, 
— "  The  Lord  shall  guide  thee  continuous- 
ly and  satisfy  thy  soul  in  drought,  and 
make  fat  thy  bones,  (that  is.  He  shall,  re- 
new thy  strength,)  and  thou  shalt  be  like 
a  watered  garden,"  &c.  In  other  words,  the  kind  and  benev- 
olent Christian  shall  flourish  in  all  that  is  good  and  holy,  and 
shall  have  within  him  as  a  well  of  water,  a  fountain  of  grace 
and  consolation  springing  up  in  his  heart  continually. 

Gardens  in  some  eastern  countries  are  watered  by  irri- 
gation, that  is  by  water  conducted  in  channels  or  small 
canals,  to  different  parts  of  the  ground,  and  turned  off  or 
on  at  pleasure ;  the  person  having  only  to  turn  a  sod  with 
his  foot.  In  Deuteronomy,  chapter  xi.  lo,  this  is  called 
"  watering  the  land  with  the  foot." 

David  seems  to  refer  to  a  garden  thus  watered,  when  he 
says  (Psalm  i.)  that  the  godly  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted 
by  rivers  or  streams  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit 
in  his  season,  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither,  and  whatsoever 
he  doeth,  it  shall  prosper.  Let  a  child  be  religiously 
trained  and  disciplined,  and  we  have  reason  and  revelation 
to  encourage  us  to  expect  a  godly  and  useful  life;  but  where 
scriptural  education  is  neglected,  what  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness can  be  expected  1  An  unc\iltVvai.c4  «>u\  aX^*  a.iv  >itv- 
cu/liVa(ed  fieJd,  overgrown  wilh  briars,  XS^otvis,  atiiCli^Jw*- 


%m  gtnf  Ji  ^ifrfngf. 


■^t^OM  BENT,  of  Wentworth  Academy,  i 

"■^^^  '       a  tall,  muscular  fellow  of  fifteen,  whom 

little  boys  all  feared,  and  the  big  boys 

hated.      Despite  his   unpopularity,  hi 

succeeded   in   browbeating 

whole  school,  and  acted  towards  his  ci 

panions  [very   much   as   his   ill-nature 

dined  him.      After  every  tussel  hegi 

more  and  more  insolent  and  domineer! 

it  last,  the  younger  boy=  used   to   separate   and  i 

1  every  direction  if  he   were   seen   coming  towa 


One  little  chap,  named  Benny  Clapp,  seemed  to 
particular  object  of  Tom's  spite  and  malice,      Benni 


be 


it-tempered   lad,  about  eleven  years  old,  v 
;n  known  to  do  a  mean  or  unkind  thing  si 


j  all  the  stranger,  cherefo 
much  trouble  to  plague  ; 


n  for  Tom's  uglines 
s  always  especially  gooi 


hadn 

he  entered  the  school. 

that  Tom   Bent  should  take  si 

annoy  him. 

There  seemed  absolutely  no 
Bennie,  except  that  Bennie  w; 
him.    Whenever  Tom  did  any  particularly 
Bennie  would  say  to  his  friends  : 

"1  don't  think  it's  all  Tom's  fault  that  he  is  so  wicli 
Half  the  time,  1  don't  believe  he  knows  how  bad  he  is.  ^ 
see  he  hasn't  any  father  or  mother  to  tell  him  what's  ri 
and  wrong ;  and  they  say  the  uncle  he  lives  with  tn 
him  awfully." 

"  He  is  a  great  deal  bigger  and  older  than  we  are,"  CI 

lie  Dean  would  reply ;  "  and  he  ought  to  know  better." 

-   "That's  nothing,"  Bcnme n<o«.\4  ai4.      " \ '•.■mj-h  tat 

men  that's  bigger  and  o\der  thain  to*)  ^aS-Vw ,  a.t\4  'ifeKs 

know  half  as  much  as  he  does." 
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So,  with  a  sweet  spirit  of  charity,  Bennie  would  forgive 
Tom  for  all  his  tricks. 

Bye-and-bye,  the  autumn  slipped  away,  and  the  boys 
began  to  get  out  their  skates,  grease  and  sharpen  them, 
look  at  the  condition  of  their  sleds,  and  generally  prepare 
for  cold  weather.  The  school-house  stood  on  a  knoll  close 
beside  a  small  winding  stream.  The  water  was  deep  only 
in  certain  places,  which  the  boys  were  well  acquainted  with, 
and  the  tiny  river  afforded  them  much  amusement  as  a 
place  to  bathe  and  swim  in  in  summer,  and  a  fine  field  of 
smooth,  glaze  ice  to  skate  on  in  winter. 

Of  all  the  lads  there  was  no  one  who  enjoyed  skating  and 
coasting  so  much  as  Bennie  Clapp,  From  the  first  morning 
when  he  discovered  the  water  just  glazed  by  the  frost,  he 
tried  the  strength  and  thickness  of  the  ice  every  day,  until 
it  was  safe  to  test  it  upon  runners.  Small  and  slight  as  he 
was,  he  was  the  best  skater  in  the  school ;  and  was  envied 
for  his  accomplishments  by  all  his  companions.  He  was 
skilled  in  letter-cutting,  figure-drawing,  and  all  sorts  of 
fancy  devices ;  and  was  a  perfect  adept  in  *'  outer  edge  " 
and  the  "  Dutch  roll."  He  would  stand  on  the  point  of  one 
skate,  and  describe  with  the  other  a  circle  ten  times  as  per- 
fect as^  he  could  draw  in  school  with  the  aid  of  compas- 
ses and  pencil.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to  teach  any  one 
all  his  tricks  on  runners,  but  none  of  the  boys  could  ever 
learn  well  enough  to  rival  him. 

"  It  seems  just  as  if  Bennie's  feet  were  hands,"  Charlie 
Dean  used  to  say  discontentedly,  after  some  failure  of  his 
own  to  make  a  ring  or  cut  an  8 ;  **  they  always  go  just 
where  he  wants  'em  to,  and  never  sprawl  about,  and  trip 
him  up  as  other  fellows'  feet  do." 

Benniie's  .proficiency  on  the  ice  was  one  of  Tom  Bent's 
chief  grievances.     By  practising  |in   private,  and  perform- 
ing in  public,  Tom  tried  to  outdo  Bewi\\e  \  \>\i\.  Vv^tv^n^x  ^>aK.- 
ceeded.     One  or  two  of  Bennie's  most  lat\\jas>AC  ^ti^  ^^c.'t- 
ul  feats,  Tom,  who  was  much  heavier   and  Owkxaixct ,  ^oxii^ 
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never  approach.  He  was  always  boasting  that  he  could 
teach  Bennie  Clapp  a  thing  or  two  on  skates  ;  but  nobody 
had  ever  seen  him  do  or  attempt  to  do  anything  whick 
Bennie  could  not  accomplish  much  better.  So,  nobody 
took  any  notice  of  his  boasts  and  threats,  and  this  indiffer- 
ence only  irritated  him  the  more  against  Bennie.  I 

One  day,  at  afternoon  recess,  Bennie  discovered,  lying 
on  the  ground  near  the  river-bank,  a  good,  strong  strap, 
with  holes  and  a  buckle — just  such  an  one,  indeed,  as  he 
had  been  wanting  for  a  long  time  to  fasten  round  his  skates  i 
when  he  had  to  carry  them  in  his  hand.  He  picked  it  up, 
and  ran  about  among  the  boys  trying  to  find  its  owner,  j 
Nobody  claimed  it,  or  knew  to  whom  it  belonged,  so  Bennie 
concluded  to  keep  it  until  inquiries  were  made  for  it.  He 
put  his  skates  together  ;  buckled  the  strap  round  them ; 
thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  carry  them  that  way,  and 
then,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  went  back  to  his  lessons. 

"  Where's  my  skate-strap  ?  Has  anybody  got  my  skate- 
strap?"  shouted  Tom  Bent  after  school  was  out,  fumbling 
among  the  books  in  his  desk. 

•  At  first  there  was  no  answer;  for  many  of  the  boys, in- 
cluding Bennie,  had  already  gone  out  into  the  yard,  and 
the  others  were  too  busy  about  their  own  affairs  to  observe 
Tom.  He  scowled,  picked  up  his  books,  and,  snatching 
his  cap  from  the  hook,  rushed  out  among  the  scholars  ga- 
thered around  the  stone  steps, 

**  Oh  !  it*s  you,  is  it,  Clapp,  who've  stolen  my  strap?" 
cried  Tom,  seizing  poor  Bennie  by  the  collar,  and  lifting 
him  with  a  shake  several  inches  from  the  ground.  "^ 
might  have  known  who  it  was,  if  I  had  only  thought  a  mi- 
nute." 

Bonnie's  face  flushed,  for  he  deeply  resented  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  taken  something  that  did  not  belong  to  him. 
When  he  got  breath  enough  lo  s^t2iy,V^^?il\^\ 
''/didn't  steal  your  strap  at  a\\,^om  ^^tvV,   \T;J\e«^^^ 
up  in  the  yard  at  recess.     Nobody  Vw^^  viVo^^Vlhi^.^ 


TOM    bent's    revenge.  I3I 

kept  it  till  I  should  find  the  owner.  I  didn't  think  it  was 
any  harm  to  put  if  round  my  skates  ;  but  I'm  very  glad  to 
give  it  back,  Tom,  now  I  know  whom  it  belongs  to." 

And  Bennie,  winding  the  unfortunate  piece  of  leather 
into  a  coil,  handed  it  to  Tom,  who  stood  over  him  like  the 
brute  and  tyrant  that  he  was. 

**  1*11  be  revenged  on  you,  that's  all !  "  cried  Tom,  as  he 
walked  off  down  the  road. 

**  rn  skate  home  now,  I  guess,"  said  Bennie,  beginning 
to  fit  his  runners  to  his  boots. 

'*  All  right,"  added  Charlie  Dean  ;  "  I'll  go  as  far  as  I 
can  with  you." 

The  little  river  that  passed  the  school-house  flowed 
through  land  that  Bennie's  father  owned  ;  and  often,  when 
the  ice  was  good,  the  boy  would  skate  home  from  school, 
which  it  took  him  much  less  time  to  do  than  to  walk  over 
the  broken  road. 

Tom  Bent  lived  a  trifle  beyond  Bennie ;  but  they  rarely 
went  home  together,  for  Bennie  seldom  spoke  to  Tom  when 
the  latter  did  not  molest  him  in  some  way. 

As  Tom  walked  along,  nursing  his  anger  against  poor 
Bennie,  and  vowing  to  be  revenged  on  him,  he  heard  the 
low,  whirring  sound  of  skates  on  ice.  He  turned  round 
and  saw,  some  distance  behind  him,  a  little  figure  rapidly 
approaching  backward.  He  knew  very  well  who  the  lad 
was,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  him. 

Just  in  front  of  him,  round  a  slight  bend  in  the  river, 
Tom  could  see  a  great,  black  breathing  hole,  about  which 
the  ice  was  very  thin  for  several  yards. 

If  the  skater  continued  the  course  he  was  then  taking,  he 
must  inevitably  fall  into  the  water.  There  was  plenty  of 
time  to  warn  him,  if  Tom  chose.  The  water  was  horribly 
cold.  It  made  Tom  shiver  to  look  at  it.  The  skater  was 
nearing  the  curve  faster  and  faster.  Ot\^  rcvovcve.Yv\.,  ^w^Nnr. 
would  disappear  beneath  the  ice. 
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All  that  was  wicked  in  Tom  Bent's  nature  rose  up  in  his 
brain,  and  whispered  : 

"  Let  him  go.  It'll  give  him  a  good  scare,  and  sen^e 
him  right  for  taking  the  strap.  Now  is  the  time  for  re- 
venge !  " 

The  skater  was  almost  on  the  black,  chin  ice.  All  thai 
was  good  in  Tom  Bent's  nature  filled  his  heart  with  a  flood 
of  kindness  toward  the  little  fellow,  who  had  never  done 
him  any  harm,  and  whom  he  had  tormented  so  often. 

"  Look  out !  "  cried  Torn,  eagerly. 

Too  late  !  A  shriek,  a  splash,  a  crackling  that  split  tin 
ice  into  hundreds  of  odd  pieces,  and  the  merry  skater  dis 
appeared  in  the  cold,  black  depths.  Forever  ?  No ;  Ton 
Bent's  stalwart  figure  is  already  struggling  with  ice,  watei 
everything.  Now  he  has  his  strong  arms  clasped  tightl 
about  Bennie's  senseless  form.  A  minute  more — two  mi 
nutes — he  is  safely  on  the  bank,  panting,  shivering,  bi 
wi^h  Bennie  still  in  his  arms. 

To  this  day,  he  can  scarcely  tell  you  how  he  managed  1 
carry  Bennie  home  without  help,  almost  exhausted  as  1 
was  himself.  But  he  did  so,  and  the  half-drowned  b( 
was  brought  back  to  consciousness,  and  Tom  was  warnn 
and  clothed  and  fed,  and  made  to  know  what  kindne 
meant. 

The  two  boys  became  fast  friends  after  that,  and,  throuj 
Bennie's  gentle  influence,  Tom  ceased  to  be  a  brutal  tyra 
and  mean  bully — became,  after  many  struggles  and  mu 
striving,  one  of  the  kindest  and  best  boys  in  the  acaden 
And  Bennie  is  fond  of  telling  all  the  new  boys  who  come 
the  school  how  Tom  revenged  himself  on  him  by  saving  1 
life. — American, 


%lSt  pont^  mh  %eamthihlt  fags. 


.   ROBERTS,  ] 

MAY. 


monlh  of  May  is  generally  considered 
sweetest   and   merriest  month  of   the 


whole  year  ;  it  is  a  flowery  month — the 
gardens,  the  fields,  and  the  hedges  being 
generally  in  full  bloom.  There  is,  perhaps, 
a  greater  abundance  of  flowers  in  May 
than  in  any  other  month  ;  because  the 
flowers  of  May  often  give  way  for  the  fruits 
of  the  following'  months  ;  while  the  beau- 
tiful sunshine,  continuing  long  into  the  evening,  enables  us 
to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  flowers  longer  than  we  should  at 
some  other  periods  of  the  year.  The  poets  have  done 
much  to  celebrate  the  beauties  of  the  month  of  May.  Mil- 
ton calls  it — 


Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 

On  account  of  the  general  beauty  and  sweetness  of  this 
month,  the  first  day  (May  day)  is  in  many  places  a  day  of 
amusement  and  festivity.  May-day  games  used  to  be  more 
common  than  they  are  now.  In  days  long  gone  by,  the 
may-pole  used  to  be  erected  in  most  villages.  A  tftll  pole 
was  reared  on  the  village  green  where  there  was  one,  it  was 
very  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers,  in  garlands  and 
bunches ;  children,  and  in  many  cases  grown-up  people, 
used  to  form  processions  and  da.nc«  tovwv4  tet  1A.ii.f-vi«- 
Various  other  amusements  were  pvat^AMA.  'w*  cawcvw*«» 
with  it,  and  the  day  was  no  doubt  genetaa-ij  ?vki^«A-  ■« 


/ 
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with  much  drunkenness  and  other  wickedness.  In  cons 
quence  of  the  immoralities  that  sprang  from  these  gam 
they  were  suppressed.  There  are  relics  of  them  still 
many  places.  Even  the  May-pole  is  not  entirely  do 
away  with  ;  and  in  some  places  the  postmen  or  letter-ca 
riers,  in  some  the  cart  drivers  and  the  like,  and  in  soi 
places  even  the  chimney  sweeps,  decorate  themselves  w 
ribbons  for  the  day. 

The  most  remarkable  relic  of  olden  times  in  connecti 
with  May,  that  I  know  of,  is  the  Flora  Day,  vfhich  is  k< 
up  at  Helston,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  8th  of  May.  No  c 
seems  to  be  able  to  explain  its  origin  ;  but,  at  present,  d\ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  dancing  parties  pj 
through  the  streets  into  and  out  of  people's  houses  and  shop 
they  are  gaily  dressed  and  the  scene  is  more  remarkal 
for  its  merriness  than  for  its  beneficial  tendencies. 

There  are  two  periods  in  this  month  that  are  genera 
noticed. 

I.  Whitsuntide.  This  is  an  old  religious  festival,  thetii 
of  holding  of  which  is  affected  by  Easter.  You  will  rec 
lect  that  Easter  Sunday  commemorates  the  resurrection 
Christ  from  the  dead  ;  and  by  a  reference  to  Acts  i.  3., 
will  be  seen  that  Christ  spent  forty  days  upon  earth,  a 
then  ascended  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  into  heav< 
Counting  on  from  Easter,  (including  Easter  Sunday)  foi 
days,  it  brings  you  this  year  to  the  9th  of  May  which  is  c 
led  Ascension  Day,  or  Holy  Thursday.  The  readers  of  i 
•'Hive"  will  also  remember  that  after  the  ascension 
Christ,  the  disciples  waited  at  Jerusalem  for  the  promis 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  took  place  at  I 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  as  recorded  in  the  Second  chapter  oft 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  word  Pentecost  means  the^J 
eth,  and  between  the  old  Jewish  Passover  feast  and  \ 
feast  of  FentecoBt,  t\*ere  v/et^  ^^1^  d^>js,  ot  about  sev 
weeks.  Christ  was  cruci^ed  av  \.Vv^  utcv^  ^"^  ^WV^^sass 
and  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntxde  vs  s^n^tv  n.^€^.    n 
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Sunday,  therefore,  commemorates  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem.  The  whole 
of  this  period  of  fifty  days  used  to  be  a  season  of  festivity, 
but  it  was  afterwards  limited  to  Ascension  and  Pentecost. 
As  the  persons  taking  part  in  the  festivities  usually  dressed 
in  white  as  a  sign  of  purity,  the  name  became  Whitg-Sun' 
day,  afterwards  contracted  to  Whit-Sunday.  It  is  now 
generally  recognised  as  a  holiday  season  ;  although  not  of- 
ten, except  by  Roman  Catholics,  kept  religiously. 

2.  Restoration  Day,  May  29th.  This  day  is  the  recog- 
nised anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  the  English  throne 
to  Charles  the  Second.  Some  of  the  readers  of  these  pa- 
pers may  know  that  King  Charles  the  First  was  executed, 
and  that  for  some  years  there  was  no  king  in  England ;  the 
government  being  in  the  hands  of  a  remarkable  man 
named  Oliver  Cromwell.  On  Cromwell's  death,  however, 
no  suitable  person  was  found  to  take  his  place,  and  prinqe 
Charles,  who  was  then  on  the  continent,  was  encouraged  to 
return.  He  did  so,  and  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
London  on  May  29th,  1660,  his  birthday.  This  day  is  not 
recognised  in  all  parts ;  but  in  some  localities  the  people 
put  twigs  of  oak  and  oak  leaves  in  their  windows,  and  on 
horses'  heads,  and  even  in  their  own  hats  and  coats.  The 
oak  leaf  is  used,  doubtless,  in  memory  of  the  fact,  that  this 
prince,  when  hiding  in  the  country  after  his  father's  execu- 
tion, is  said  to  have  concealed  himself  in  an  oak  tree  for  a 
whole  day,  the  army  of  Cromwell  having  actually  passed 
under  the  tree. 

While  we  are  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine,  and  in  the  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  the  flowery  month  of  May,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  it  is  God  that  makes  and  paints  the  flowers,  and 
that  He  gives  life  and  beauty  to  all  around. 
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^  Iprrac^CT  ^Sating  ^s  §am. 

HERE  was  no  church  in  Van  Buren.  . 
Methodist  itinerant  was  sent  there.  Or 
house  only  was  open  to  him — the  taver 
—and  to  that  he  went  and  put  up.  F 
interviewed  mine  host.  '■  What  is  tl 
chance  for  a  Methodist  preacher  here 
The  reply  was  that  it  was  the  same  as  f 
any  other  man,  if  he  had  money.  "  B 
if  I  have  no  money  ?"  The  chances  we 
bad  enough.  "  What  do  you  charge  f 
board  i"  said  the  circuit  rider.  The  rates  were  give 
"  Look  at  my  horse,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you  think  he 
worth  ?"  The  animal  doubtless  wa&  a-good  middling,  for  c 
preachers  are  not  novices  about  horses,  and  no  men  ha 
better  use  for  them.  That  preliminary  settled,  the  preai 
er  proceeded  in  a  very  straightforward  style  with  the  Ik 
"  Sir,  turn  my  horse  into  your  stable,  and  when  you  thi 
1  have  eat  up  the  value  of  him,  let  me  know,  and  I  will 
ther  change  my  quarters  or  provide  otl^er  means  of  payi 

He  went  to  work— laid  siege  to  the  place  in  the  name 
the  Lord ;  and  before  the  horse  was  eat  up,  the  town  capi 
lated.  The  people  presented  him  bis  horse,  all  charges  pa 
and  his  own  bill  besides ;  fitted  out  "  the  parson,"  in  a  n 
suit  of  clothes  i  and  from  that  day  Christianity  has  h» 
firm  footing  in  Van  Buren,  Two  Churches,  a  Mcthw 
and  an  old-school  Presbyterian,  with  good  brick  houses 
worship  in,  and  good  congregations,  Ornish  the  gospel  i 
ordinances  to  that  excellent  people.  The  Rev.  John 
Roberts,  one  of  the  ojdqsl  tafttobftM  ot  ^.he  Conference, 
lie  man.—Bishop  McTyeire. 
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A    SANCTIFIED    AFFLICTION". 

During  the  meetings  in 
Washington,  in  observance 
of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  a 
gentleman,  says  the  Congre- 
gationalisty  just  returned 
from  a  temperance  tour  in 
Pennsylvania,  mentioned  the 
case  of  a  railroad  conductor, 
whose  young  son  was  lately 
crushed  on  his  father's  train. 
When  told  that  nothing 
more  could  be  done  for  him, 
and  reminded  where  to  look 
for  soul-help,  the  dying  boy 
replied, — "  Yes  you  have 
taught  me  that." 

He  then  put  his  arms 
around  his  father's  neck 
and  whispered, — "  Papa,  I 
want  you  to  promise  me  one 
thing  before  I  die ;  will  you 
begin  again  to  pray  and  read 
the  Bible  with  mamma  and 
little  Sammy  ?" 

*'  Yes,  Caspar,  I  will." 
The  result  is,  the  family 
altar  is  re-erected  :   and  the 
railroad    corporation    have 


been  notified  that  they  must 
find  another  conductor  for 
their  Sunday  trains. 

HONEST        CONFESSION         IS 
GOOD. 

"  Mamma,"  said  a  little  girl, 
"  what's   the  meaning  of  a 
book       being      printed     in  • 
i2mo?" 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  replied 
the  mother,  **  it  means  that 
the  book  will  be  published 
in  twelve  months." 

What  the  mother  should 
have  said,  is, — "  I  am  sorry 
my  dear,  but  I  do  not 
know."  Serious  harm  is 
sometimes  done  by  the  dog- 
matic deliverances  of  people 
on  subjects  about  which 
they  know  nothing.  Such 
persons  seem  desirous  of 
appearing  to  know  every- 
thing. They  should  reflect 
that  even  the  wisest  of  men 
are  in  some  matters  defi- 
cient. We  plead  for  their 
credulOMS  {x\^tvds». 
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flRTiour,  thoa  ait       0r  •  «r    nmtt     Thoa  my 
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liom-ble  prayer  wilt  hear ;       And    I  plead  thy 

Ritard, 


promise  kind,  Ear  -  ly  seek  and  ye  shall  find. 


I  am  vile  and  full  of  sin, 
Jesus  make  me  pure  within  ; 
Lead  me  to  the  neavenly  flood, 
Wash  me  in  thy  precious  blood. 

Lord,  I  want  to  be  thy  child. 
Make  me  gentle,  meek  and  mild  ; 
I  would  pure  and  holy  be, 
Teach  me  how  to  come  to  thee. 

When  I  go  to  work  or  play. 
Be  thou  with  me  day  by  clay 
When  I  seek  my  quiet  oed, 
Let  thy  wings  be  o'er  me  spread. 

Saviour,  hold  me  lest  I  fall. 
Deign  to  hear  me  whilst  I  call ; 
0,  rogard  my  humble  cry  I 
Save  me,  Jesus,  or  I  die. 
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BUTTERCUPS   AND  DAISIES. 

Buttercups  the  golden. 
Sweet  daisies  red  and  white. 
Coming  with  the  spring-time,        ^ 
And  cheering  as  the  light. 
Graceful  as  the  palm  tree, 
Yet  modest  in  your  mien, 
Excellent  in  beauty. 
Enlivening  the  green. 

Springing  by  the  wayside. 
Where  many  pass  you  by ; 
Gladdening  the  lone  spot. 
Where  oft  the  mournful  sigh. 
Waving  in  the  sunlight, 
Or  dancing  to  the  breeze; 
Reared  beneath  the  shadow     . 
Of  tall  ancestral  trees. 

Unclosed,  your  dewy  leaves. 
And  cups,  so  neat  and  prim,  . 
With  sweetest  nectar  filled 
Unto  the  very 'brim. 
Invite  the  thirsty  bee. 
Who  in  her  homeward  flight. 
Refreshed  by  your  store. 
Now  feels  her  burden  light. 

To  greet  the  King  •f  day 
Exultingly  ye  rise, 
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Soon  as  each  golden  ray 
Doth  gild  the  eastern  skies. 
Your  unassuming  heads. 
Repressed  by  many  feet. 
Towering  again  are  raised. 
Recalling  memories  sweet. 

His  wisdom  you  display. 
Who  in  his  goodness  gave 
To.  you  a  fragrance  sweet, 
In  every  breeze  to  wave. 
Blithe  birds  in  every  spray 
Each  clustering  branch  among, 
Carol  forth  your  welcome 
In  sweet  melodious  song. 

Unclouded  is  your  dawn. 
And  hope  as  bright  ye  brii^g. 
Our  dark  forebodings  gone. 
Your  welcome  we  will  sing. 
Robed  in  your  bright  array 
Sweet  harbingers  of  spring. 
Joyfully  we  hail  you — 
Cheered  with  the  news  ye  bring. 

Prescot.  R.  T.  Willis. 


/ 


Erratum. — After  the  words  "  river  of  lifb,"  in  the  nine 
teenth  line  from^  the  top  of  page  107,  in  April  "  Hive, 
read,  ''that  we  may  bring  forth  abundant  fruit  to  tb 
honour  and  glory  of  God,  The  return  of  flowers  ma 
also  remind  us  of  death  and  the  resurrection.  It  is  appoini 
ed  unto  man  once  to  die,  but  only  once  does  he  pass  froi 
the  summer  of  life,"  kc. 


mountain,  and 
travellers  state 


Ho^ 


HE  mouniains  of  Lebanon  are  to  the  nonli 
of  Palestine,  and  are  visible  throughout  its 
,  _^  length.  Some  have  computed  their  suni- 
'\^^  mils  to  exceed  in  height  the  Pyrenees  or  iU 
Alps,  but  this  is  not  likely.  From  their  site 
spring  several  rivers,  and  from  their  feel 
the  Jordan  takes  its  rise. 

The  cedars  of  which   we  hear  so   much 
are  only  located  in     one  portion    of    iht 
re  are  but  few  in    number.       Somi 
seven,  others  say  thera  are  twelvi 
remaining;.    They  are  evidently  of  an  immenst 
imagine    as    much   as  3,000    or    4,000  years. 
ve  miy  safely  look  upon  them  as  existing  prioi 


to  the  ti 

New  trees  are  constantly  springing  from  the  ripe  (»nei 
or  from  the  toots  of  the  old  trees,  but  as  fast  as  they  rise 
they  are  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  for  firing  and  other  cotH' 
mon  uses,  so  that  ere  half  a  century  passes,  the  cedars  will 
probably,  so  far  as  Lebanon  itself  is  concerned,  have  be 
come  extinct.  But  many  ot  the  seeds  have  been  brought  tnU 
Europe,  and  there  are  more  cedars  within  fifty  miles  a 
London,  than  there  are  upon  Lebanon  itself. 

Moses  had  a  strong  desire  to  see  Lebanon,  having  ni 
doubt  beard  of  its  grandeur  and  beauty,  but  he  was  noi 
allowed  the  pleasure,  and  travellers  of  our  own  day,  whi 
have  visited  it,  testify  to  the  gratification  they  derived  fron 
the  visit.  From  this  spot  Solomon  obtained  his  wood  for  thi 
temple  and  other  buildings.  From  Lebanon  the  Tyiian; 
and  Sidonians  had  their  wood  for  shipping  and  building 
Jesas  Christ  and  His  CVvMidn  are  ViV-etved  to  Lebanon,  f« 
the/r  spiritual  comeViness,  and  X.W\t  l^a.?,tsw\t-j  a.t\i  "H-ife^ 
aess.     Jerusalem    and  lV\e  \.em'e^e\n.AMc«a.«i  Vifiwa 
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ise  mostly  built  of  cedar,  and  the  houses  of  Jeru- 
\  were  so  lofty  as  to  be  compared  to  its  forest, 
e  Christian  is  compared  to  the  beautiful,  enduring, 
1,  and  fragrant  cedar.  Let  us  each  endeavour  to 
in  the  beauties  and  grraces  of  religion,  and  become  as 
-s  in  the  Temple  of  God,  being  useful  in  our  day  and 
ration,  as  well  as  ornamental.  T.  J.  B. 


C  *^,^^ITTLE  Kitty  Needhaiti,  with  her  father  and 
Kg  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters,  had  gone 
from  the  city,  where  she  had  lived  ever 
since  she  could  remember,  to  a  new  home 
in  the  country :  and  Kitty,  who,  like  most 
city  children,  had  fairy-like  ideas  of  coun- 
try life,  supposed  she  was  going  to  be  per- 
fectly happy.  Ii  was  in  the  early  autumn 
that  the  removal  took  place.  The  wea- 
was  lovely,  and  Kitty  could  not  be  induced  to  remain 
e  house  an  hour  of  the  day.  From  morning  till  night 
was  out  on  exploring  expeditions  :  in  the  barn,  the 
ird,  the  meadow,  the  corn-field,  and,  above  all,  the 
s, — the  great,green,  shady  woods, — where  even  at  noon- 
it  was  cool  and  dark  ;  where  the  brook  rippled,  and  the 
i  sang,  and  the  breeze  made  music  in  the  boughs; 
e  the  mosses  and  the  ferns  grew  too  thick  to  be  gather- 
.nd  the  squirrels  ran  nimbly  up  and  down  the  trees. 
1 1  there  never  had  been  anything  in  the  city  half  so 
htful  as  that  old  wood  ;  not  the  park  with  its  fountain 
gold  fish,  nor  the  museum  with  lis  sVvif^ed  axvvrev?iN&»TvQ^  \ 
the  toy-shops  and  confectioner's  •,  axvd  aJ\  nXv^  Ok^^"^^"^ 
id  beyond  everything  a  ramble  \\\eTe— \i\^X.  ^'^^^'^'^'^ 
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Kitty.  She  was  an  eager  and  excitable  child,  and,  her  mo- 
ther said,  had  **  a  bad  habit  of  running  everything  into  the 
ground."  She  made  this  literally  true,  for  one  day,  after 
long,  long  wandering  through  her  beloved  woods,  she  threw 
herself  down  to  rest  upon  a  mossy  bank,  which,  however 
soft,  was  very  damp.  There  she  fell  asleep,  and  waking 
up,  by  and  by,  with  **  hot  and  cold  shivers  "  running  all 
through  her,  she  dragged  herself  home,  and,  to  everybody's 
consternation,  proceeded  to  develop  a  regular  *'  old-fashion* 
ed  ague." 

Now,  this  disease  is  an  enemy  that  "  sticketh  closer  than 
a  brother ;"  and  when  he  is  invited,  as  it  were,  by  sucl 
thoughtlessness  as  Kitty's,  to  take  up  his  abode  with  one 
he  is  not  very  easy  to  be  got  rid  of.  This  the  poor  chil 
found  out  to  her  cost;  for,  though  she  was  instantly  putt 
bed  with  blankets  and  hot  bottles,  though  horrible  doses  ( 
quinine  were  administered,  and  strict  imprisonment  in  tt 
house  observed,  he  made  his  appearance  duly  at  the  sam 
hour  on  the  next  day  but  one ;  and  the  whole  hateful  pe 
formance — hot  and  cold  shivers,  blankets,  bottles,  and  aw 
dicine — had  to  begone  over  again  ;  and  still  the  ague  sho( 
her  till  her  poor  little  bones  rattled,  and  the  fever  scorche 
her  till  she  seemed  all  on  fire. 

The  doctor  came  and  ordered  more  quinine,  and  Kitt] 
mother  got  out  all  her  stores  of  marmalade,  jam,  and  jell 
to  try  which  would  best  disguise  the  bitter  taste.  But 
was  all  in  vain.  The  more  medicine  Kitty  took,  the  hard 
her  chill  seemed  to  be  next  time ;  and  it  persisted  in  coi 
ing  and  coming  until  everybody  got  discouraged,  and  t 
doctor  himself  said  he  never  knew  such  an  obstinate  case 
Poor  Kitty  was  very  impatient  indeed  under  the  affl 
tion.  On  the  days  when  she  was  really  ill  she  tried  to 
patient,  for  she  saw  that  every  one  pitied  her,  and  that  1 
mother  looked  almost  heart-broken  when  she  found  ; 
could  not  relieve  the  pain.  It  was  the  "  between-day 
that  were  really  the  hardest  to  the  active  child.     Her  bro 
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ers  and  sisters  went  off  to  school,  all  but  little  Johnny,  and 
she  thought  him  too  small  to  be  company  for  her.  Her 
father  was  away  at  his  business,  and  her  mother  had  a  thou- 
sand household  cares.  There  were  many  long  hours  when 
she  had  to  sit  alone  with  nothing  to  do  but  look  over  old 
story-books,  which  she  already  knew  by  heart,  and  wAtch 
the  sun  shining  so  brightly,  and  long  to  be  out  in  the  midst 
of  it. 

It  seemed  very  hard  to  Kitty  that  this  sickness  should 
have  come  upon  her  more  than  on  another ;  and  she  fretted 
and  chafed  under  it  until  it  grew  harder  than  ever  to  bear. 

One  day  her  sister  brought  home  with  her  a  friend  whose 
acquaintance  she  had  made  at  school,  thinking  it  might 
amuse  Kitty.  Kitty  was  rather  distant  and  cross  at  first, 
but  Lottie  was  a  good-natured  girl,  and  persisted  in  talking 
to  her  until  she  won  her  into  a  pleasanter  mood. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  she  said  after  a  while,  "what  makes  you 
mind  being  sick  more  than  anything  else.  It  is  because 
you  haven't  Anything  to  do  but  just  think  about  it  the 
whole  time,  and  that  makes  it  seem  ever  so  much  worse." 

"  Do  anything?"  said  Kitty  indignantly.  "  Can  I  study 
lessons  when  I'm  sick,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  And  I've  read 
every  book  in  the  house  almost;  and  I  hate  fancy-work, 
crochet  and  embroidery,  and  all  that.  Besides,  it  makes 
my  head  ache  to  count  beads  and  stitches,  and  sort  wools. 
You'd  better  get  sick  yourself,  and  you'd  see." 

"Oh  !"  laughed  Lottie  good-naturedly.  "  Do  you  sup- 
pose I've  lived  here  all  my  life  and  not  had  the  chills  ? 
Everybody  has  *em.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do.  It's  the 
nicest  fun  in  the  world — in  the  way  of  work,  I  mean.  I'd 
piece  a  bedquilt !  " 

"  Piece  a  bedquilt !  Such  old-fashioned^  countrified 
work !  "  said  Kitty,  in  great  disdain. 

"Well,  you're  in  the  country  now,  atvd'^o>3L^>3L^\.\si^^ 
its  country-folks  do,"  rejoined  Lx>ttie  ttieTTi\^%      **  Nxv^  ^ 
know  you'd  like  patchwork.     It's  real  itvtete&'Cvcv^  coMCvcv^^>a5t 
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the  patterns,  and  suiting  the  colours,  and  then  seeing  it 
grow  bigger  and  bigger  every  day.  I've  done  one  in  a 
cross,  and  one  in  a  star  pattern,  and  one  of  these  days  I'm 
going  to  do  a  hexagon.  It's  such  nice  pick-up  work,  and  as 
good  as  an  album  to  remember  your  friends  by — the  pieces 
of  their  dresses,  you  know  !  " 

"Which  is  the  prettiest,  the  cross  or  the  star  ?"  asked 
Kitty,  beginning  to  think  it  might  be  a  little  interesting. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know — the  star  I  guess  you'd  like  best, 
and  I  could  cut  you  out  one  now,  to  show  you  how  it  looks, 
if  I  had  some  pieces  of  calicc  " 

"  Annie,  ask  mother,  won't  you,  if  I  may  get  some  out 
of  the  scrap-bag  ? "  said  Kitty. 

Mother  said,  "  Yes,  certainly,"  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Lottie  was  cutting  out  squares  and  points,  with  practised 
fingers,  and  fitting  them  together  so  dexterously  that  Kitty 
became  inspired  with  an  ambition  to  emulate  her  ;  and  was 
presently  quite  as  busy  and  eager  in  sorting  out  the  pret- 
tiest bits  of  chintz  and  cambric,  and  trying  one  colour 
against  another,  as  ever  Lottie  herself  could  have  been. 

"  Well,  well,  what  is  going  on  here  ? "  said  Kitty's  mo- 
ther presently,  coming  in  and  finding  the  three  girls  all  so 
busy  and  merry.  "  Why,  Puss,  I  haven't  seen  you  look  so 
bright  since  you  were  sick,  poor  little  girlie.  What  is  it- 
patchwork  ?  It  reminds  me  of  the  time  when  I  was  a  little 
thing  myself." 

"Why,  did  you  ever  piece  a  bedquilt,  mother  ?"  asked 
Kitty,  in  quite  an  excitement.  "  Well,  I  am  going  to  do  so, 
too,  mayn't  1  ?  And  won't  you  please  buy  me  some  new  calico, 
mother? — a  whole  lot,  in  quarter-yards,  because  I  don't 
want  too  many  stars  alike,  you  know.  And  some  white 
muslin,  mother — " 

"  Yes,  ril  see  that  you  have  enough  to  begin  with,"  said 
her  mother.  "  And  I  hope  it  will  help  you  to  get  over  some 
of  the  dull  days,  poor  child ;  only  you  must  always  put  it 
ix  way  when  1  tell  )  ou.    1  cau'  I  \\aN^  '^ovx  Vvcvcv^  v^urself  ouL** 
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"  No,  no,"  said  Kitty  impatiently.  "  See,  mother,  doesn't 
this  blue  and  buff  look  lovely  together  ? " 

And  so  Kitty's  bedquilt  was  begun,  and,  by-and-bye,  it 
came  to  be  the  absorbing  theme  of  interest  in  the  house. 
Everybody  felt  so  sorry  for  the  poor  little  girl  who  still  con- 
tinued to  shiver  and  scorch  with  the  chill  and  the  fever 
every  other  day,  and  everybody  was  so  glad  of  anything 
that  could  serve  to  cheer  her  in  her  hard  trial,  that  every- 
body in  the  house,  from  papa  down,  got  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing contributions  to  the  patchwork,  which,  day  by  day, 
grew  bigger  and  brighter  with  gaily-coloured  **  stars." 

Even  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  visited  the  house,  and 
who  pitied  the  little  pale  girl  who  looked  like  the  ghost  of 
her  former  sunny  self,  used  to  draw  from  their  pockets  mys- 
terious packages,  out  of  which  peeped  the  pretty  pinks,  and 
blues,  and  purples  that  delighted  Kitty's  eyes.  And  the 
child  became  so  wrapt  up  in  her  work,  and  her  little  heart, 
tired  out  and  discouraged  with  pain,  so  warmed  and  cheer- 
ed by  everybody's  kindness,  that  the  cross  looks  and  fretful 
moods  vanished  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  doctor  said  she  was 
the  best  patient  he  had. 

One  day,  however,  she  overtired  herself,  and  the  old  irri- 
table temper  came  back.  She  gave  her  mother  sullen  an- 
swers, and  spoke  to  poor  little  Johnny  so  sharply  that  he 
went  away  with  great  tears  in  his  big  blue  eyes,  and  had  a 
good  cry  all  to  himself  in  the  play-room. 

The  next  morning,  he  begged  his  mother  to  let  him  go 
to  ''  the  store "  alone,  and  as  it  was  only  a  little  way  off, 
she  said  yes.  He  came  back,  by-and-bye,  all  flushed  with 
running,  and,  with  a  sly  look,  half  eager,  half  afraid,  put 
into  Kitty's  lap  a  parcel  containing  two  quarter-yards  of 
calico,  one  a  bright  scarlet  and  one  a  vivid  orange.  Poor 
little  fellow  I  They  were  his  idea  of  beauty,  and  he  had 
spent  all  the  money  he  had  in  the  world  to  buy  them  for 
Kitty. 

Well,  Kitty  is  grown  up  now  and  marned,  atvd  >^^  \i^«        \ 
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quilt  was  finished  years  ^o,  and  all  its  bright  colours  are 
faded ;  but  she  has  not  forgotten,  and  wilt  never  forget, 
how  her  heart  was  touched  that  day,  and  she  is  convinced 
that  the  chills,  and  the  patchwork,  and  the  kindness,  alto- 
gether, had  a.  great  deal  to  do  in  making  her  a  better  girl 
than  she  ever  would  have  been  without  them. 


Jif.  ARRV  went  to  his  uncle's  blacks mith's-shop. 
He  was  sorry  to  leave  his  books;  but 
his  uncle  thought  books  made  blockheads 
of  boys,  and  was  not  satisfied  till  he  got 
Harry  out  of  school  and  into  his  shop. 
"Mother,"  said  he,  "then  there  will  be 
no  chance  of  my  getting  an  education  i" 
His  mother  thought  the  chance  was  small; 
but  the  poor  widow  did  not  dare  to  inter- 
fere with  her  brother-in-law,  who  promised  Harry's  father 
or.  his  death-bed  to  look  after  his  son.  Harry  had  no  taste 
for  the  smithy,  and  that  the  boys  knew ;  so  one  of  them 
gave  him  this  bit  of  advice : — 

"Show  your  uncle  yoi  don't  care.  I  wouldn't  learn. 
Be  as  bungling  and  make  all  the  mistakes  you  can  ;  make- 
believe  you  can't  learn.  Then  he'll  be  glad  to  ship  you 
off." 

"Neverl"  cried  Harry,  indignantly.  "I  shall  try  lobe 
as  faithful  as  I  can.  I  should  dishonour  God,  dishonour 
my  mother,  and  dishonour  my  father's  memory  by  such 
conduct," 

The  boy  turned  on  his  heel,  and  Harry  went  to  hb  woric. 
He  found  many  spare  moments,  and  these  he  thought  he 
m/^fit  improve  by  reading  or  study.    But  the  head  work- 
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man  did  not  like  that.     He  did  not  like  any  boys  very  well 
and  a  reading  boy   he  heartily  despised.     "  Pity  the  mare 
that  is  shod  by  a  stickler  to  his  books,"  he   said.     Very 
likely  he  complained  to  Henry's  uncle,  for  his   uncle   pre- 
sently made  it  very  plain  that  books  got  into  the  wrong  place 
when  they  got  into  the  smithy.     **  You  can't  do  two  things 
at  a  time,"    said  the  old  blacksmith,  "  no   how."     Harry 
pleaded  the  spare  moments,  but  uncle  did  not  allow  there 
should  be  any  spare  moments  in  business ;  so   poor   Harry 
was  quite  cut  off.     It  was   a  disappointment,  a  great  one; 
but  he  cheerfully  gave  up  his  taste  and  his   ardent   wishes, 
and  tried  to  be  a  first-class  smith. 

Harry  lived  at  home,  between  two  and  three  miles  off,  and 
he  used  to  bring  his  dinner  in  a  tin-box.  The  dinner-hour 
then  was  his  own  time,  and  as  an  algebra  or  Latin  grammar 
was  usually  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  box,  he  used  to  go 
out  under  an  old  elm,  not  far  from  the  shop,  and  there  feed 
his  hungry  mind  as  well  as  body.     His  uncle  observed   it, 

and   saw  too   how  careful   he   was   not   to   steal   business 
hours. 

"That's  a  good  boy,"  said  the  old  man  many  times  to 
himself.  He  found  also  how  intelligent  and  observing  he 
was.  That  did  not  touch  his  heart,  however.  *'  Plenty  of 
bright  boys  "  he  used  to  say  to  himself;  "but  faithfulness 
is  a  scarce  article — a  scarce  article." 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  in  the  end  Harry  won  the 
day.  Uncle  loved  Harry.  "  And,  Harry,"  he  said  at  the 
close  of  his  second  year  at  the  smithy,  "  I've  been  two  years 
weighing  you,  and  haven't  found  you  wanting.  You  may 
get  an  education,  and  I'll  help  you  along.  You'll  do  good 
with  it,  I'll  be  bound." 

What  a  happy,  thankful  day  was  that.  Before  honour  is 
humility.  Harry  went  though  a  course  of  education,  and 
he  now  fills  a  high  and  responsible  post.  There  is  no  stain 
on  his  integrity.  Every  duty  he  discharges  he  accepts  as 
from  God's  hand,  feeling  that  to  him  oive  da.^  W  tksxsX  ^^'tv- 
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der  his  account.g  That  sets  all  right.  To  honour  God 
byafaithful  and  godly  life  is  stamped  upon  every  dajrhe 
lives;  andjeverybodylwho  knows  him,  ^feeis  that  him  who 
honours  God,  God  will  honour. 


lBOYS,  don't  >hrow  stones  at  that  poor 
cat-bird,"     said    an   old,   grey-headed 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  a  litlle  fellow,  " 
makes  such    a  squalling  that  we  c 

"  Yes ;  but  she  uses  such  a  voice  as 

God  gave  her,  and  it  is   probably  as 

pleasant  to  her  friends  as  yours  is  to 

those  who  love  you.    And,  besides,  that 

hoarse,  flat  voice  is  not  her  only  song.     Early  in  the  mom- 

;    brighl   day,  you  will  hear  her  in  some  high 

tree,  pouring  out  notes  that  are  delightful.     She  is  a  species 

of  mocking-bird,  and  often  fills   the   air   far  and  near  with 

her  varied  and  sweet  melody.    And,  besides,  1  have  another 

reason  why  I  don't  want  to  have  you  hurt  her.     I  am  afraid 

the  stone  will  rebound,  and  hurt  you  as  long  as  you  live!" 

"  Rebound  1     We  don't  understand  you,  sir  I** 

"  Well,  come,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  story." 

"  We  shall  like  that,  sir.     Is  it  a  true  story  f" 

*'  Yes ;  every  word  is  true.     Fifty  year^  ago  I  was  a  boy 

like  you.     I  used  .to  throw  stones,  and  as  I  had  no  'other 

boy  very  near  me,  I  threw  them  till  I  became  quite  accur- 

ate.     One  day  I  went  to  work  for  an  old  man  by  the  name 

of  Hamilton.   He  and  his  wife  seemed  very  old  people  then. 

They  were  very  Itind  to  ctM^bod^  arid  evervtHirg.  Nobody 
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had  so  many  swallows  making  their  nests  under  their^barn. 
Nobody  had  so  many  martin-birds  in  their  red-box  at   the 
end  of  their  little  house  as  they.      Nobody  had  so  man> 
little  chattering,  flitting,  joyous  wrens  as   they.     Nobody 
so  many  pets  that  seemed  to  love  them   as  they.      Among 
other  things  was  a  very  tame  phebe-bird.     For  seven  years 
she  had  come  after  the  long  winter  was  over,  and  built  her 
nest  in  the  same  place,  and  there  reared  and  educated  her 
young  phebes.     She  had  just  returned  on   that  day  that  I 
went  there  to  work,  and  they  welcomed  her   back.       She 
had  no  note  but  to  repeat  her  own  name,  and  she   cried, 
*  phebe,  phebe,'  as  if  glad  to  get  back.      In  the  course  of 
the  day  I    thought  I  would  try  my  skill  upon  old  phebe. 
She  stood  upon  a  post  near  the  spot  where  she  was  to  build 
her  nest,  and  looked  at  me  with  all  confidence,  as  much  as 
to  say,  '  You  won't   hurt   me.'     I  found  a  nice  stone,  and 
poising  my  arm,  I  threw  it  with  my  utmost  skill.     It  struck 
poor  phebe  on  the  head,  and  she   dropped  dead !     I   was 
sorry  the  moment  I  saw  her  fall.     But  it  was  all  done.     All 
day  long  her  mate  came  round  and  called,  '  phebe,  phebe,* 
in  tones  so  sad  that  it  made  my  heart  ache.      Why   had    I 
taken  a  life  -so innocent,  and  made  the  poor  mate  grieve  so? 
I  said  nothing  to  the  Hamiltons  about  it.      But  through   a 
grandchild  they  found  it  out ;  and,  though  they  never  said 
a  word  to  me  about  it,  I  knew  that  they   mourned  for  the 
bird,  and  were  deeply  grieved  at  my  cruelty.     I  could  never 
look  them  in  the  face  afterwards  as  I  did  before.     Oh,  that 
I  had  told  them  how  sorry  I  was  !  They  have  been  dead  many 
many  years,  and  so  has  the  poor  bird  ;  but  don't  you  see  how 
that  stone  rebounded  s^nd  hit  me!  How  deep  a  wound  upon  my 
memory.  How  deep  a  wound  upon  my  conscience.  Why,  my 
dear  boys,  I  would  make  great  sacrifices  to-day  if  I  could  un- 
do that   one  deed  I  For  fifty  years  I  have  carried  it  in    my 
memory,  and  though  I  have  never  spokexvol\\.\i^Va\^»>j^^»*^ 
it  shall  prevent  you  from   Ihrowmg  a  slotv^  aX.  >i}tv^^ws»T  ^•a^- 
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bird,  which  stone  may  rebound,  and  make  a  wound   in  y«ii 
conscience  that  will  not  be  healed  in    all   your  life,   I   shal 

^The  boys  thanked  the  aged   man,   dropped   their  stones, 
and  the  cat-bird  had  no  more  trouble  from  them. —  Todd, 


'-<i'»<i-<S*&*»»-»- 


"  Set  Sim  t^  Sotos  St  inUtii." 

s  related  in  the  annals  of  the  Ottomai 
Empire,  that  when  Amurath  !l.  died 
which  was  very  suddenly,  his  son  am 
destined  successor,  Mohammed,  wa 
about  a.  day's  journey  distant  in  Asi. 
Minor,  Every  day  of  interregnum  i 
that  fierce  and  turbulent  monarchy  i 
attended  with  extreme  peril.  The  deat 
of  the  deceased  Sultan  was  therefot 
concealed,  and  a  secret  message  despatcl 
ed  to  the  young  prince  to  hasten  without  an  instant's  dela 
to  the  capital.  On  receiving'  (he  message,  he  leaped  on 
powerful  Arab  charger  at  hand,  and  turning  to  his  attei 
dants,  uttered  these  few  words, — "  I^t  him  that  loves  m 
follow  I" 

This  prince  aftewards  became  one  of  the  most  powerf 
sovereigns  of  the  Ottoman  line.  And  those  who  provi 
their  courage  and  loyalty,  by  following  him  in  this  critic 
and  perilous  moment  of  his  fortunes,  were  magnificent 
rewarded. 

Now  there  is  another  prince— the  Prince  of  Peace,  i. 
Son  of  the  King  eternal  and  immortal,  whom  the  Path 
hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,   and  who  is   now  seltii 
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forth  '*  to  receive  a  kingdom,"  He,  too,  says  to  those  around 
him, — '*  Let  him  that  loves  Me,  follow  1" 

Which  of  us  is  willing  to  hear  the  summons,  and  to  em- 
bark our  all  with  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  this  great 
Prince  ?  When  that  young  man  called  on  his  attendants  to 
follow,  they  knew  their  path  only  from  his  leading ;  he  gave 
them  no  explanations ;  his  words  implied  that  great  and 
mybcerious  perils  were  before  them.  But  he  allowed  no 
delay,  no  reserves,  no  questionings,  no  preparations,  no 
nice  balancings  of  hope  and  fear,  loss  and  gain.  What  he 
exacted  was  included  in  that  one  word, — "  Follow." 

So  it  is  with  Christ.  The  summons  which  he  addressed 
to  so  many  of  his  first  disciples  is  still  addressed  to  us  : 
*'  Follow  Me."  Our  whole  duty  and  loyalty  to  Him  lie  in 
those  two  words.  To  follow  hfhi  is  to  obey  him,  to  imitate 
him,  to  confess  him  before  men,  to  bear  his  reproach,  to 
identify  ourselves  with  his  Church  and  cause,  in  its  low  and 
afflicted  state  here  on  earth.  All  this  we  must  do  from 
love.  "  Let  him  that  loves  Me,  follow  !"  Even  a  worldly 
prince,  of  generous  soul,  delights  in  being  served  from  love ; 
and  this  divine  Prince,  says,-^'*  I  love  them  that  love  me." 
*'  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart !" 

Sweet  will  be  the  fellowship  by  the  way,  and  glorious 
the  reward  at  the  end,  of  those  who  follow  Christ  from  love. 

There  is  no  more  sublime  promise  in  the  Bible  than 
this  :  "  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with  me  in  my 
temptations.  And  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my 
Father  hath  appointed  unto  me." 


A  Treasuri.— If  a  man   can  leave  nothing  to  his  child       I 
but  a  Bible,  in  that  he  bequeaths  V\\m  tVve  ^T^^!L<esX\x«a»ax'5;      ^ 
in  the  universe, — Dr,  A.  Clarke. 


(Ssm^t  in  a  gasket. 

II'UR  illustration  represents  a  person  escaping 
from  his  pursuers  by  being  let  down  in  a 
basket  from  a  window-  In  the  Hoi; 
C^  Scriptures  we  have  several  incidents  of 
this  character  left  on  record.  In  Joshua 
(chap.  2),  we  find  that  the  two  spies 
sent  before  the  Israelites,  to  see  and  rt- 
portrespett\ngft\t  \ax\iiA  C«ciKan,were 
hidden  in  i\xe\\o'ist  sS  ^;ii\Ai,\TiV^\** 
white    the    king's    servants  wcte  s*cV\tv%  -er-tTO.    KtA 
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learn  that  when  the  search  had  abated,  Rahab'  let  the 
spies  down  by  the  wall  outside  the  city,  and  thus  they  es- 
caped.] In  the  life  of  David,  (i  Sam,  chap,  19)  a  similar 
circumstance  took  place,  when  David  escaped  from  the 
jealous  anger  of  Saul  in  this  manner ;  and  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Acts  ix.  24.  2.  Cor.  xi.  33.)  we  are  informed  that 
thus  the  Apostle ,Paul  escaped  from  the  City  of  Damascus. 
A  very  clear  idea  of  how  these  escapes  could  be  effected,  is 
>btained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  style  of  building 
eastern  cities.  Then,  as  now,  these  towns  were  surrounded 
>y  walls,  to  secure  the  inhabitants  from  their  enemies,  and 
jpon  these  walls  houses  were  built,  with  windows  looking 
>ut  from  the  city  ;  so  that  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
o  open  one  of  these  windows  in  the  protection  wall  of  the 
rity,  and  let  down  a  fugitive,  while  his  enemies  were  watch- 
ng  for  him  at  the  gate  of  the  city. 

Some  of  our  young  friends  may  be  wondering  why  a  bas- 
ket was  thus  used.  No  doubt  it  was  in  former  days,  as  it 
s  now.  These  baskets  we  find  used  for  all  purposes  ;  for 
carrying  every  kind  of  burden,  and  also  for  raising  people 
to  one  of  the  synagogues  in  Mount  Sinai,  or  for  lowering 
wrorkmen  into  wells  and  other  deep  places. 

In  each  of  -the  instances  we  have  quoted,  how  marked  is 
the  love  of  God  for  those  who  are  serving  him,  and  how 
securely  He  protects  them  from  their  enemies  I  Who  can 
do  us  harm  if  God  is  for  us  ?  Let  us  love  Him  more  and 
trust  Him  better  than  we  have  ever  done^  and  supplicate 
His  strength  and  guidance  in  escaping  from  all  that  is 
harmful,  especially  from  our  sins.  T.  J.  B. 


Ancibnt  Books.'AH  ancient  books "fvet^^MrvVu^xv  \ft\ifc      \ 
'oiiedu^;  hence  volumen,  a  volume,  itotcv  vol-uo,  ItoW. 


%^e  Kont^s  ani>  litraarMlE  gags- 

BY    TUB    REV.    W.    L.    ROBERTS,    ROLMFIRTH. 
VI.    JUNE. 

,  HIS  month  is  named  after  the  Roman  god- 
des  5'''n0,who  wassuppttsed  to  take  ihe 
whole  month  under  her  protection  and 
care.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  cal- 
led it  sear-monatk,  that  is  dry  month. 

There  are  at  present  thirty  days  in 

June,  although  at  one  time  it  contained     I 

only  tw enty -six  days ;  but  several  of  the     1 

months  have  been  altered  in  this  respect.     | 

There  are   not  many   noted   days  in   this 

month;    the  principal   ones  are   the   twenty-first  and  the 

twenty-fourth. 

The  LongeU  Day  is  the  24th  of  June.  By  longest  day  we  do 
not  mean  that  there  are  more  than  twenty  four  hours  in  the 
day,  but  that  we  have  the  greatest  length  of  sunshine.  The 
readers  of  the  "  Hive  "  will  generally  know  that  the  day  is 
measured  by  the  spinning  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  as  a 
top  spins  on  its  peg  ;  and  that  the  earth  reqliires  twenty 
four  hours  to  turn  round  once.  In  thus  turning  round,  those 
parts  of  the  earth  that  are  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun  have 
warmth  and  daylight,  while  those  away  from  the  sun  are 
in  the  cold  and  darkness.  You  must  also  remember  that 
the  axis  of  the  earth  in  reference  to  the  sun,  does  not  stand 
quite  perpendicularly,  but  ratherslopes.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, along  with  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun, 
we  have  summer  aud  winter  produced,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  gradual  change  in  the  length  of  time  the  sun  shines 
upon  any  part  of  the  earth  in  one  day.  If  you  refer  to  the 
"  Hive  "  for  March,  you  wiii  there  find  that  on  the  twenty- 
Rrstof  that  month,  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length. 
On  the  twenty-first  ot  Jane,  t^ve  da-^s  are  at  the  longest. 
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and  the  nights  at  the  shortest ;  in  fact  about  this  time,  on 
fine  clear  nights,  it  is  scarcely  ever  quite  dark.  But  we 
must  remember  that  while  we  have  summer  and  long  days, 
our  friends  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  winter  and 
short  days.  This  day,  on  account  of  its  being  the  longest, 
is  really  the  true  Midsummer  Day,  But  the  twenty-fourth 
of  the  month  is  very  often  called  Midsummer  day.  It  is 
really  St.  John's  Day,  so  named  because  it  is  kept  as  the 
birth-day  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  born  six  months 
before  Christ.  There  were  formerly  great  festivities  on  this 
day,  or  rather  on  the  day  before,  which  was  called  St.  John^s 
E've.  In  some  countries,  fires  were  kindled  in  the  streets 
of  towns,  and  the  boys  and  young  men  would  dance 
round  them  and  leap  through  them.  In  England,  the  peo- 
ple used  to  cut  down  branches  of  trees  in  the  woods,  and 
fix  them  over  their  doors  amid  great  rejoicing,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction  regarding  John  the  Baptist,  that  "  many 
shall  rejoice  at  his  birth."  Luke  i.  14.  Some  very  strange 
superstitious  notions  used  to  be  entertained  in  connexion 
with  this  day.  In  Ireland,  we  are  told  that  the  people 
believed  their  souls  would  leave  their  bodies  on  this  night 
and  go  to  the  place  where  they  would  afterwards  die  :  and 
to  prevent  this,  many  of  the  people  used  to  sit  up  and  ivake 
all  night.  The  English  people  were  not  much  better  than 
the  Irish ;  for  it  used  to  be  a  common  notion  that  if  per- 
sons went  to  the  church  porch  and  sat  there  all  night  fasting, 
they  would  see  all  those  who  were  to  die  in  the  parish 
during  the  comings  year.  Happily,  foolish  notions  like 
these  are  passing  away;  but  although  we  laugh  at  the 
strange  beliefs  of  our  forefathers,  there  are  still  many  absurd 
things  believed  and  practised  in  our  country.  I  hope  the 
readers  of  the  "  Hive  "  will  be  intelligent  boys  and  girls, 
and  not  be  frightened  by  the  silly  stories  by  which  many  in 
the  past  were  frightened.  Read  your  B\bWs,\i^%ji^^^^\vv 
the  sight  of  God,  and  God  will  take  caie  o^  ^ovi  ^tA  \^k5»^ 

'OU, 


^  Sag's  bargain. 


tf^^  N  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  lived 
in  the  little  town  of  Montdidier,  France, 
an  apothecary,  byname  Master  Lombard, 
and  by  report  a  miser. 

Everybody  said  Master  Lombard  was 
rich,  and  though  what  everybody  says  is 
not  always  true,  it  was  true  in  this  in- 
stance- Lombard  was  rich,  but  he  lived 
like  a  beggar.  He  spent  very  little,  and 
gave  away  nothing.  He  lent  money  on  good  security,  but 
heneverlentany  ofil  to  the  Lordby  giving  it  to  the  poor, 
never  accepted  the  .security  of  that  Bible  assurance  that 
those  who  do  so  shall  be  amply  repaid.  Noj  Master  Lom- 
bard cared  only  for  money,  lent  only  that  he  might  make 
more  money.  For  this  he  denied  himself  decent  clothes,  and 
wholesome  food,  and  comfortable  lodging.  It  was  meat  and 
drink  to  him,  he  said,  to  look  at  his  golden  coins,  to  hear 
their  true  ring  of  metal,  to  count  them  up  as  if  they  were 
so  many  friends  or  children,  and  to  relish  the  thought  of 
what  he  could  do  with  his  money  if  he  chose.  He  never 
read— or  reading,  only  scorned  the  solemn  words, — "  Your 
riches  are  corrupted — Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered  ; 
and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against  you,  and 
shalleat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire.  Ye  have  heaped  trea- 
sure together  for  the  last  day." 

One  snowy  night,  when  Lombard  had  closed  his  shop 
and  was  sitting  in  his  back-parlour,  over  thesmallest  scrap 
of  fire,  ^eating  a  dry  crust,  there  was  a  knocking  at  the 
outer  door. 

Old  Lombard  kept  no  servant,  and  had  neither  friend 
nor  child  beneath  his  roof ;  no  one  came  to  see  him  except 
on  business,  for,  as  you  may  imagine,  he  was  not  a  man 
given  lo  hospitality-    When  the  knock  wa>  heard  at  the 
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door,  therefore,  he  knew  very  well  it  must  be  either  an  idle 
trick  of  some  foolish  boy  to  annoy  him,  or  a  customer,  and 
being  economical  of  his  own  trouble  a«  well  as  of  every- 
thing else,  he  waited  for  the  stranger  to  knock  again. 

**lf  it  is  only  a  mischievous  boy,"  he  said,  "  he'll  not  ven- 
ture to  knock  twice ;  if  it  is  a  customer,  he  is  sure  to  do 
30." 


The  knock  was  repeated  and  old  Lombard  rose,  and, 
passing  through  his  shop,  unbarred  and  unbolted  the  outer 
door,  and  looked  out  straight  before  him  into  the  snowy 
street.  He  saw  nothing,  and  was  about  to  shut  the  door 
again  with  an  angry  word,  when  a  child's  voice  arrested  his 
attention. 

''  Please  you  good  Mr.  Lombard,  it  is  me." 

''  Me  i"  said  old  Lombard,  suddenly  darting  upon  a  small 
boy,  who  stood  shivering  on  the  snowy  doorstep  ;  "  and  who 
is  me,  that  he  should  dare  disturb  a  quiet  trader  ?  Who 
says  I  never  give  to  those  who  want  ? — Tell  them  they  speak 
false ;  you  want  a  thrashing,  and  I'll  give  you  that — come 
here  I"  He  seized  the  boy  by  the  ear,  but  the  lad  struggled 
and  released  himself,  saying — 

"  I  did  not  come  to  play  a  trick  on  you.  Master  Lombard, 
but  to  ask  you  to  make  up  some  medicine  for  my  mother." 

"  Medicine  for  your  mother !"  Lombard  repeated  in  a 
mocking  voice.  "  And  is  my  mother  ill  ?  High-living  is  too 
much  for  her ;  let  her  try  meagre  soup,  or  no  soup  at  all  I" 

**  Please  you.  Master  Lombard,  my  mother  is  dying  partly 
for  want  of  food — you  know  she  is  very  poor — partly  for 
want  of  medicine ;  but  this  paper  tells  us  what  is  sure  to  do 
for  her  all  that  medicine  can  do ;  it  is  in  Latin,  but  you  know 
all  about  it." 

"  Come  in,"  said  Lombard,  and  the  boy  followed  him. 
He  closed  the  door,  went   behind  the  counter,  put  on  his 
spectacles,  and  stooping  down  over  a  b\t  ol  \\^\ft^  ^^asw^'t^ 
read  the  paper  which  the  boy  had  gwetv  Vvvrcv. 
The  boy  watched  the  old  man's  face  axvxVoM'^^  a>sV^'^«^'» 
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and  when  he  ceased,  asked  whether  it  was  a  good  remedj 
for  such  and  such  complaints,  detailing  his  mother's  ail 
ments. 

"  Yes,"  said  old  Lombard,  '*  the  remedy  is  excellent 
but  it  is  dear,  it  would  cost  a  golden  piece." 

"A  golden  piece!"  cried  the  boy  in  alarm.  "Oh,  wha 
shall  I  do,  I  have  but  seven  sous  !" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  to  do,  except  take  yourse 
out  of  my  shop  as  quickly  as  may  be." 

"  Oh,  Master  Lombard,  you  know  that  ever  since  rr 
father's  death,  sickness  and  distress  have  been  in  our  hom 
and  now  my  mother  is  dying  !" 

"That  is  no   affair  of  mine,"  old    Lombard   answer© 
'*  people  who  have  no  money  are  best  out  pf  the  world.** 
"  I  implore  you,**  cried  the  boy,   "  send  me  not  away  wi 
out  the  medicine  !     For  God*s  sake  do  this  charity,  and  G 
will  reward  you  !** 

"  I  tell  you,**  said  old  Lombard,  "  1  will  do  no  such  thi 
Money  will  buy  medicine  in  this  shop.  Nothing  for 
thing — those  are  my  terms." 

"  Give  me  the  medicine,"  said  the  distracted  boy,  as 
thought  of  his  poor  suffering  mother  pressed  itself  on   h 
and  almost  broke  his  heart.     "  Oh,  Good  Master  Lombs 
I  will  be  your  servant — your  slave.     I  will  eat  little,  I 
work  niuch.     I  will  do  anything,  suffer  anything,  if  you 
help  me  now  !*' 

Old  Lombard  seemed  to  hesitate  ;  he  was  rather  surp 
ed  at   the  boy's  conduct,   he  knew   him   to   be  sharp 
honest,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  not    be  a 
speculation    to  close  with  the  boy's   offer.     But   it  was 
his  way  of  doing  business  to  say  so  ;  no,  he  was  too  hai 
trader  for  that. 

"  You  would  be  a  valuable  servant  !'*  he  said,  in  his  m< 
ing  and  malicious  way ;    "  you  would  eat  of  the  best 
you  fell  asleep,  and  sleep  till  you  were  hungry  again  ! 
would  need  a  laced  coat,  like  a  nobleman  at  Versailles, 
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money  in  both  pockets  for  your  idle   hands  to  play  with  ! 
Out  with  you,  I  need  no  such  help  as  you  can  give !" 

It  was  a  hard  trial  to  the  boy  to  hear  the  cold  cruelty  of 
the  old  man,  biit  he  thought  of  his  mother,  and  he  looked 
to  God. 

'•  Master  Lombard,  if  you  will  give  me  a  trial  1  will  come 
here  on  your  own  terms  :  I  will  work  night  and  day,  I  will 
eat  black  bread,  I  will  never  wrong  you  in  any  way — only 
give  me  ,  I  beg  of  you,  the  medicine  lo  restore  my  dying 
mother.*' 

The  boy  spoke  so  earnestly  that  even  old  Lombard  felt  he 
spoke  the  truth.  He  made  up  the  prescription,  said  he 
would  come  round  and  look  at  the  patient,  and  that  he  would 
take  the  boy  into  his  service.  With  warm  gratitude  the 
boy  thanked  him,  and  hastened  to  the  bedside  of  his  mo- 
ther f  while  old  Lombard  returned  to  his  scrap  of  fire  and 
thought  of  his  bargain.  "  I  must  have  a  boy  to  help  me,"  so 
he  said ;  '*  I  can  hire  this  boy  for  a  tenth  of  what  I  must 
give  to  another,  I  can  feed  him  sparely,  work  him  hard — 
umph  !  I  might  have  done  worse."  So  with  this  reflection 
he  put  out  his  candle  and  went  to  bed  in  the  dark. 

By  the  bedside  of  his  mother  the  boy  watched  all  through 
the  night,  and,  as  the  grey  dawn  appeared,  s^w — and  his 
heart  leaped  at  the  sight— his  molher  open  her  eyes,  and 
heard  her  speak  to  him.  She  was  better — the  medicine  had 
done  its  work.  How  grieved,  and  yet  how  grateful  was 
she  when  she  heard  of  her  boy's  bargain.  She  was  sorry 
that  he  would  have  so  hard  a  master,  pleased  that  he  had 
accepted  the  service  fer  her  sake;  and  when  she  was  well 
again,  and  he  was  to  begin  his  duties  in  old  Lombard's 
shop,  she  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  assured  him 
that  God  would  prosper  a  son  who  so  honoured  and  loved 
his  mother. 

And  was  it  so  ?  Yes ;  the  work  was  very  hard,  the  food 
was  bad  and  scanty ;  a  kind  man  would  not  lodge  a  dog 
as  that  boy  was  lodged — but  he  prospered.     H^  "w^s  ^  ^Xxi^r 
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dious,  clever  boy,  and  in  that  chemist's  shop  he  learned 
enough  to  make  him  wish  for  wider  information.  He  was 
so  civil  and  obliging  that  Lombard's  customers  increased, 
so  industrious  and  painstaking  that  even  old  Lombard  was 
satisfied;  and  all  the  while  he  was  cheering  his  dear  mo- 
ther's heart  by  telling  her  what  he  meant  to  do  when  he 
was  a  man.  God  prospered  him.  He  was  blessed  with  a 
good  mother,  and  he  remembered  the  words  of  Solomon  : 
"  My  son  ....  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother; 
when  thou  goest  it  shall  lead  thee;  when  thou  steepest  it 
shall  keep  thee ;  when  thou  wakest  it  shall  talk  with  thee." 
Years  passed,  and  the  boy  became  a  man,  and  found  that 
"  8  good  name  was  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches." 
While  everybody  despised  Che  rich  miser,  they  esteemed 
the  poor  young  doctor  who  in  course  of  time  became  one  o( 
the  most  celebrated  men  in  Europe,  He  was  appointed  In- 
spector-General of  Health  ;  was  loaded  with  honours,  and 
received  a  patent  of  nobility  ;  for  the  poor  boy  was  none 
Other  than  Parmbntier,  the  Chbmist. 


%abt  'Mim  %f>bt- 

?  OTHER,  the  birdies  all  love  father,"  said 
a  little  boy  of  five  summers,  as  he  stood 
with  his  mother,  watching  the  robins, 
who  were  highly  enjoying  their  morn- 
ing meal  of  cherries  from  the  old  tree 
that  overhung  the  house. 

"  Does  anybody  else  love  father, 
Charlie!" 

"  Oh  yes  I  I  love  him,  and  you  love 
him,   but  we  know  more  than  the  birds." 
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"What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  the  birdies  love 
your  father?" 

Charlie  did  not  seem  to  hear  this  question.  He  was 
absorbed  in   deep    thought. 

"Mother,"  at  last  he  said,  "^//  the  creatures  love  father. 
My  dog  is  almost  as  glad  to  see  him,  as  he  is  me.  Pussy, 
you  know,  always  comes  to  him,  and  seems  to  know  exactly 
what  he  is  saying.  Even  the  old  cow  follows  him  all  round 
the  meadow,  and  the  other  day  I  saw  her  licking  his  hand, 
just  as  a  dog  would.     What  can  be  the  reason,  mother?*' 

"Think,  Charlie, — try  and  find  out  a  reason  yourself." 

"I  think  it  is  because  father  loves  them,  mother.  You 
know  he  will  often  get  up,  when  he  is  tired  too,  to  give 
pussy  something  to  eat  if  she  is  hungry,  and  he  pulls  car- 
rots for  the  cow  to  eat  from  his  hand,  and  pats  her,  and  talks 
to  her,  and  somehow  I  think  his  voice  never  sounds  so  plea- 
sant as  when  he  talks  to  the  creatures." 

"  I  think  his  voice  sounds  pleasant  when  he  is  talking  to 
his  little  boy." 

Charlie  smiled.  "  Father  loves  me,"  he  said,  "and  I 
love  him  dearly.  He  loves  the  birds,  too,  I  am  sure.  He 
whistles  to  them  every  morning  when  they  are  eating  cher- 
ries, and  they  are  not  a  bit  afraid  of  him,  though  he  is  al- 
most near  enough  to  catch  them.  They  look  at  him  with 
their  funny  little  eyes,  and  chirp  and  eat  away  just  as  if 
they  knew  h«  liked  to  see  them.  I  wish  you  could  hear 
him  whistle  to  the  bogalinks,  as  little  Mamy  calls  them. 
They  come  and  sit  on  a  twig,  close  by  him,  and  sing  so  loud 
and  make  such  funny  noises.  It  always  makes  me  laugh  to 
hear  him  try  to  do  as  they  do.  Mother,  I  wish  everything 
loved  me  as  well  as  they  do  father." 

"  Do  as  father  does,  Charlie,  and  they  will.  Love  all 
living  things,  and  be  kind  to  them.  Do  not  speak  rough- 
ly to  the  dog.*  Don't  pull  pussy's  tail,  nor  chase  the  hens, 
nor  try  to  frighten  the  cow.  Never  throw  stones  at  the 
birds.     Never  hurt  nor  tease  anything.     Speak  gently  and 
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lovingly  to  them.  They  know  as  well  as  you  do 
who  has  a  pleasant  voice.  Feed  them  and  seek  their  com- 
fort, and  they  will  love  you,  and  everybody  that  knows  you 
will  love  you  too. — Family  Treasury, 


^mtXu%. 


COULD 


NOT      TRUST 
SELF. 


HIM- 


A  native  of  Fribourg  pre- 
sented himself  a  few  days 
ago  at  tke  window  of  the 
Post  Office  at  Lausanne, 
and  asked  for  an  order  for 
one  hundred  francs.  The 
clerk  asked, — **  Who  is  the 
sender  ?" 

"Jacques  Mathieu." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the 
payee  ?" 

"Jacques  Mathieu,  poste- 
restante  at  Estavayer." 

Is  he  your  brother  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  myself." 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  are  sending  a  post- 
office  order  to  yourself  at 
Estavayer  ?" 

Yes,  I  am  going  there." 
But  why  can't  you  take 
it  yourself?" 

"Ah!  there  it    is,"  said 
the  simip]e  fellow.      "Vou 
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see  I  know  myself;  and  if 
I  were  to  take  the  money 
with  me,  the  probability  is 
that  it  would  never  reach 
Estavayer,  while,  by  send- 
ing it  through  the  post-office 
I  shall  be  sure  to  find  it  on 
my  arrival,  when  I  shall 
require  it." 

GALLANT  RESCUE    OF   A 
DUCK. 

Herb  is  a  remarkable    in- 
stance of  the  sagacity  and 
affection  of   a    fine    drake, 
which  occurred,  several  win- 
ters ago,  in   Regent's  Park. 
On  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  on  the  lake,  a  duck  got 
its  foot  fast  in    one  of  the 
ice-cracks.     Immediately  it 
set  up  a  loud  cry  of  dbtress. 
The   people    on  the     bank 
could  render  no  help,  as  no 
one   could    venture  on  the 
\ce.     \ti  ^  ^««    mooaeiits 
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however,  a  fine  drake  came 
flying  in  haste  to  the  rescue ; 
and  the  beautiful  bird  seem- 
ed instantly  to   understand 
the  difficult  case.      He  com- 
menced a  violent  attack  with    | 
his  bill  on  the  edges  of  the 
ice  around   the   imprisoned 
leg.     He  did  not  labour  long 
before      a     loud     chorus  of 
"  Quack,  quack,  quack  !"  an- 
nounced the  release  of  the 
prisoner.      A  large  crowd  of 
spectators  joyfully  united  in 
the      congratulations      over 
Master  Drake's  gallant  res- 
cue. 

A  child's  faith. 

How  straight  and  simple  is 
the  way  a  child  comes  to  Je- 
sus. No  doubt,  no  hesita- 
tion, only  simple  faith  and 
perfect  love.  A  little  girl 
of  my  acquaintance  was  once 
looking  at  a  picture,  with 
which  many  of  you  may  be 
familiar,  which  represents  a 
rock  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy 
sea,  bearing  upon  its  sum- 
mit a  cross  to  which  a  fe- 
male figure,    just  recovered 
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from  the  angry  waves,  clings 
faint  and  exhausted,  while 
at  her  feet  a  hand,  grasping 
a  part  of  a  wreck,  is  just 
disappearing  in  the  black 
water. 

**What  does  that  mean  ?" 
asked  the  child. 

"It  is  called  *The  Rock  of 
Ages,'  "  was  the  answer,  | 

"That  means  Jesus,  to 
whom  we  cling  for  salva- 
tion." 

"You  know  the  hymn  says. 
Other  refuge  have  I  none." 
"^h,  yes,"  said  the  child, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
"  but  that  rock  isn't  my  Je- 
sus ;  when  I  cling  to  him  he 
reaches    down     and    clings 

too." 

Teach     the    little,  ones  of 

this  Jesus  "who  reaches 
down  and  clings  too,"  to 
whom  we  hold,  not  so  much 
from  fear  of  falling,  since 
underneath  us  are  his  ever- 
lasting arms,  but  because, 
like  the  trusting  child  whom 
the  father  safely  carries,  we 
love  to  cling,  that  we  may 
draw  him  closer. 


Nobility. — There  is  no  true  nobility  but  of  the  soul, 
and  the  soul  has  none  but  what  it  receives  from  tKe  ^racc 
and  sal'vation  of  God. 


KEEP  TO  THE  BIGHT. 
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Harch  a-long  togeth-er,       £y-er  firm  and  troe. 


i 
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Many  eyes  are  watching,    Taking  note  of  you, 


f-p 

Pleasant  winds  or  foul  ones,  Cloudy  days  or  bright^ 

I     1st.     I    2nd. 


Keep  to  the  right,  boys,  Keep  to  the  right,   right. 

Raise  on  high  your  banner. 

That  its  K)lds  may  fly, 
Like  the  wing  of  eagle 
Sweeping  to  the  sky. 
If  you  wish  to  conquer, 
Every  foe  you  fight, 
Keep  to  the  right,  boys, 
Keep  to  the  right. 

Of  your  heavenly  Father, 

Strength  and  courage  seek  j 
Swords  are  to  no  purpose, 

If  the  heart  be  weak  ! 
Every  arm  endowing 
With  a  warrior's  might. 
Keep  to  the  right,  boys, 
Keep  to  the  right ! 

Love  should  be  your  motto. 

Duty  be  your  aim  ; 
Ever  ' '  overcoming, ' ' 

Till  a  crown  you  claim  ; 
For  a  fame  undying, 

Strive  with  all  your  might ; 
Keep  to  th^  li^ht,  boys, 
Keep  to  t\ie  T\^t  \ 
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FAIR   ROSE. 

From  whence  came  thy  mantle  of  green,  bright  rose- 
From  whence  came  thy  mantle  of  green  ? 
So  deftly  woven,  so  richly  wrought  I 
At  a  costly  price  thou  hast  surely  bought 
That  beautiful  mantle  of  green. 

God  gave  me  this  mantle  of  green,  dear]child — 
God  gave  me  this  mantle  of  green  ;* 

By  his  skill  'twas  wove,  by  his  fingers  wrought ; 

No  earthly  riches  could  e'er  have  bought 
Such  a  beautiful  mantle  of  green. 

Who  painted  thy  delicate  blush,  fair  rose— • 
Who  painted  thy  delicate  blush 
Such  skilful  shading,  such  tender  tone ! 
'Tis  certain  no  hand  but  a  master's  own 
Has  tinted  thy  marvellous  blush. 

God  painted  this  delicate  blush,  my  child — 

God  painted  this  delicate  blush  ; 
His  tender  touch  gave  the  tender  tone ; 
No  pencil  but  his — the  Master's  own 

Could  e'er  tint  such  a  marvellous  blush. 


And  whence  came  thine  odorous  breath,  sweet  rose — 
Thy  balmy  and  odorous  breath  ? 
So  fresh,  so  fragrant ! — some  chemist's  skill 
Must  sure  from  the  dews  of  eve  distil 
That  balmy  and  odorous  breath. 
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From  God  came  this  odorous  breath,  fair  child — 
From  God  came  this  odorous  breath ; 
'Tis  his,  and  no  earth-born  chemist's  skill. 
Which  can  from  the  early  dews  distil 
Such  balmy  and  odorous  breath. 

And  who  taught  thee  such  winning  grace,  my  rose- 
Who  taught  thee  such  winning  grace  ? 
So  stately,  to  meek  ! — at  some  court,  I  ween,   • 
Thou  hast  caught  that  modest  yet  regal  mien. 
And  borrowed  that  winning  grace. 

God  lent  me  this  winning  grace,  sweet  child — 
God  taught  me  this  winning  grace ; 
In  the  light  of  his  gracious  smile,  I  ween, 
I  have  caught  this  modest  yet  regal  mien. 
And  borrowed  my  winning  grace. 

And  what  dost  thou  render  to  him,  my  flower — 
Ah  I  what  dost  thou  render  to  him  ? 
Such  gifts  and  graces  from  his  high  hand 
Must  even  from  thee  some  return  demand  ; 
And  what  dost  thou  render  to  him  I 

I  render  myself  unto  him,  dear  child ; 

My  beauty  and  fragrance  to  him ; — 
Thy  gifts,  too,  and  graces  are  from  his  hand  : 
They  surely  from  thee  some  return  demand  ; 

And  what  hast  thou  rendered  to  him  ? 


iit  %oiatx  of  Siloara. 


^  F  those  eighteen  upon  whom  the  Tower 
of  Siloam  fell  and  slew    them,  think  ye      I 
that  they  were    sinners   above  all   men 
that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  ?  (Fifth   verse). 
I  tell  you,  nay,    but   except   ye    repent,      1 
ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  1 

[t  is  supposed  that  the  tower  may  | 
have  been  built  on  the  porches  of  the 
pool  of  Siloam,  and  that  the  founda- 
tion not  being  strong  enough,  it  gave 
way,  when  the  tower  fell,  causing  the  loss  of  eighteen  lives. 
Our  Saviour  took  occasion  to  correct  an  error  held  by 
nian>  Jews  that  those  who  suffered  by  accidents  were 
greater  sinners  than  others.  The  friends  of  Job  thought 
lliat  his  terrible  afflictions  were  on  account  of  sins  which  he 
would  not  acknowledge.  But  the  Lord  Jesus  teaches  a  con- 
itary  doctrine,  namely,  that  it  is  in  another  world,  more 
it'an  in  this,  that  the  wicked ^shall  be  punished  for  '-the 
deeds  done  in  the  body."  Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish.  This  was  fulfilled  literally  at  the  destruC' 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  Priestsand  others  were  slain,  and  their 
blood  mingled  with  that  of  the  sacrifices  they  were  offering, 
and  on  multitudes  of  people,  houses,  towers  and  other 
buildings  fell,  causing  great  destruclion.  And  except  we 
repent,  the  wrath  of  God  will  fall  upon  us,  and  then  it  had 
been  better  for  us  had  we  never  been  born.  To  avoid  this 
let  each  one  of  us  say  with  the  penitent  publican  "God 
be  merciful  unto  me  a  sinner."  T.B. 


%]lt  €^ilhxitt's  IparfjT. 


r  HAT  shall  «; 


do 


!"    asked 


Helen  and  Robert,  whose  few  days  of 
'■  no  school "  had  already  begun  to 
hang  heavy  on  their  hands-  At  first 
the  prospect  of  a  whole  week  of  play 
was  fine;  and  though  they  had  a  nice 
play-room  and  an  abundance  of  play- 
things, besides  books,  and  little  duties 
all  about  the  house,  yet  I  a  m  sorry  to 
say,  two  ill-looking  creatures  sometimes  crept  into  the  pUy- 
room"and  spoiled  all  iheir  enjoyment,  setting  the  children 
snatching,  and,  crying,  and  striking  in  a  terrible  way. 
They  [always  put  a  stop  to  everylhing  pleasant  wherever 
they  g'o,  and  I  wonder  they  should  ever  for  a  moment  be 
harboured  anywhere.  Perhaps  you  Jhave  seen  them.  I 
hope  not.  Lest  they  ever  should  offer  to  keep  company 
with  you,  I  must  mention  their  names,  and  warn  you 
against  them.  You  will  know  them  by  their  sour  faces. 
They  are  Discontent  and  Disagreement.  Keep  clear  of 
them,  children,  for  they  [will  not  let  you  have  a  minute's 
pr.ace  or  enjoyment. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  Helen  and  Robert  when  they 
asked  their  mother,  "What  shall  we  do  to-morrow!" 
which  they  did,  just  after  a  brush  with  these  two. 

"You  shall  have  a  little  party,"  said  she.  Thai  wds 
delightful. 

"  But  T  don't  want  a'crowd," said  Robert,  "like  Geoijiu's 
birthday  party;  and  I  don't  want  Tom  Bates  to  it,  nor 
Harry  Emery,  nor — "  ",\  ■■ 

"  And   I  don't  want   Maggie   and  Jane,"  added  Helen. 
"  Oh,  I  shall  choose  who  are  to  come,"  said  their  mother. 
"  They  have  never  all  been  here  together,  but  they  are  a 
delightful  set." 
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"  Oh,  yes,"  cried  the  children.  "  Do  'we  know  them 
all  ? " 

"  You  are  not  so  well  acquainted  as  I  wish  you  were, 
and  as  I  desire  you  to  be,"  said  their  mother.  "  You  must 
be  glad  to  see  them,  and  be  careful  not  to  hurt  their  feel- 
ings, for  fif  you  do,  I  am  afraid  "I  shall  not  be  able  to 
persuade  them  to  stay." 

"Oh,  we  will,   we   will,"   cried    the  children   heartily; 
we'll  do  our  very  best." 

I  hope  none  of  them  will  be  quarrelsome,"  said  Robert. 
"  They  are  not,"  said  their  mother ;  "  they  won't  quarrel* 
you  may  depend  upon  that ;  they  aim  to  make  everybody 
happy." 

"  I  wish  they'd  come  real  early  "  said  the  children. 
"  One  of  them,  where  she  is  in  the  habit  of  g^ing,  often 
comes  before  'people  are  up  in  the  morning.** 
!  «•  How  funny !"  and  the  children  laughed  heartily. 

I  "  Yes,"   continued  their   mother,  '•  and  she    would  like 

nothing  better  than  to  come  and  creep  into  your  beds  to- 
morrow morning  the  minute  your  eyes  are  open." 

"  Capital,"  shouted  Robert ;  "  let's  see  her  come.    Com- 
pany into  bed  with  us  I" 

"  No,"  said  Helen,  **  let's  be  as  smart  as  company,  and 
,        get  up  to  receive  her." 

Of  course  the  children  were  anxious  t%  know  their  names, 

and  who  the  guests  were  to  be.   Their  mother  thought  they 

had  best   write  them  down.     Robert  drew  a  pencil  from  his 

pocket,  and  said  one   pencil   would  do  for  both.      Mother 

thou|;ht  not,  but  wished  each  to  have  paper  and  pencil, and 

;        carefully  write  a  list  of  them.      This  set  the  children  on  a 

i       small  business   jaunt    of    much    interest,  and  at   IcTngth 

t       brought  them  back   to   two  stools  by  their  mother's  side. 

"  All  ready,"  said  Robert ;  "  now  for  the  names.'* 
;  "Certainly,"  said  their    mother,  "and   you  must    not 

I        speak  one  word  till  you  have  finished." 
i  "  Now   then,"   said  their  mother,  "  the  first  is  from  a 
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large  lamily,    whicn   we   cannot   btop   to  specify ;  so  write 
down.  The  Little  Kindnesses" 

Robert  and  Helen  stared  at  their  mother,  then  at  each 
other.  Their  faces  flushed  very  red,  but  not  a  word  was 
said,  and  they  headed  the  list  with  the  Little  Kindnesses, 

"  Stveet  Temper,**  said  she.  They  wrote  that.  "  Thank^^ 
ful  Heart**  They  wrote  that.  "  The  two  bears.  Bear 
and  Forbear  y*  said  she.  **  Good  Beha'viour  ;  True^oUte' 
ness ;  and  last,  though  not  least.  Brotherly  Love** 

All  were  written.  '*  That  is  enough  to  make  a  pretty 
good  day  of  it,"  said  their  mother.  *'  Each  read  aloud  your 
list,  and  let  us  see  if  it  is  all  right." 

T  he  children  read  over  their  names,  and  then  such  a  talk 
followed  as  I  wish  you  could  have  heard.  But  I  cannot 
write  it ;  only  the  children  determined  to  be  as  good  as 
their  word,  and  receive  and  treat  their  friends    accordingly. 

"  Which  is  the  one  that  comes  so  early  ?"  asked  Helen, 
looking  over  her  list. 

•'  I   should   think  it  most  likely  to  be  Thankful  Hearty 
said    Robert,    "coming   just  as  quick   as    we  wake,   and 
making  us  thank  God  for, — 

'  The  goodness  and  the  grace 
Which  on  our  births  have  smiled.'  " 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  to-morrow  came,  bringing 
the  company;  and  Thankful  Heart  just  as  early  as  the 
day,  who  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for.the  rest.  I  wish 
I  could  stop  to  describe  the  day.  It  was  a  very  interest- 
ing and  happy  day,  however. 

When  Robert  was  trying  to    mend   Helen's  doll,     Jlfw- 
understanding    peeped   in   at    the   door,  and   winked   at 
Helen ;  but  Forebear  was  happily  on  the  spot,  and   bec- 
koned  Mis-understanding  off;  so   that  "wVvaX.  rcC\^\.\vaM^ 
brought  Hard  Words  ran  into  Soft   Smiles,  ax\^  V^^  '^^^^'^^ 
ended  in  a.  frolicsome  somerset  on  tV\e  cat^eX., 
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This  is 
could  obj 

a  children's  party  I   am  sure   no  good   mother 
■ctto. 

^  %m  ^m  for  a  Soafe. 

.—.^r,  OT    many   years  ago,   a  Sabbath-school 

boy,  who  had 
mother. 

"  Can  you  read  ? "  asked  the  teacher. 

"  No,  sir,  but  my  mother  can." 

"  Will  you  carry  these  h 
is  in  Ihem,  and  pray  God 
child  >  - 

"  Ves,  sir  ;  and  I  shall  ne 


teacher,  in  a  remote  district,  met  a  num- 
ber of  children  playing  by  the  road-side. 
He  was  much  interested  in  their  replies 
to  his  questions,  and,  as  he  left  them,  he 
handed  to  each  a  tract. 

After  following  a  lonely  path  for  near- 
ly t'uio  miles,  he  heard  approaching 
footsteps,  and,  turning  round,  found 
that  he  had  been  followed  by  a  little 
all  that  distance  to  beg  a  tract  for  hb 


and  try  to  remember  what 
ike  you  a  good  and  useful 


forget  your  kindness."     ^ 

The  teacher,  after  giving  his  littk  friend  some  timely 
words  of  counsel,  went  on,  and  the  boy  retraced  his  steps 
till  he  had  joined  his  companions,  holding  up  to  their  de- 
lighted gaze  a  couple  of  illustrated  tracts,  which  he  said  the 
rtligious  man  had  given  him. 

The  "  good  seed  "  sown  by  "a  trusting  hand  brought  forth 
precious  fruit.  The  contents  of  those  simple  pages  so 
moved  that  mother's  heart  that  she  earnestly  |sought  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  found  in  him  peace  and  pardo-i.  SKe 
now  rests  from  her  labours.Jand  ^her  released  {spiriL  doubt- 
less'rejoires  in  the  realms  of  light;  while  her  son'is  prepar- 


fairs  ^litt  f islf. 


The  enoriti 
grey  curls,  could  not  conceal  oi 
of  his  massive  face,  with  ils 
ground-work  of  purple  crimson 
eyebrows  met  over  the  swollen 


was  a  hot  Seplember  day,  and  the  court 
at  Winchester  was  densely  thronged ; 
and  yet,  amid  that  vast  multitude  of 
agitated  faces,  there  were  two,  who,  both 
from  prominence  and  contrast,  claimed 
instant  attention  as  the  principal  per- 
sonages. One,  clothed  in  scarlet  and 
ermine,  sat  upon  the  judgment-seat, 
ius  wig,  with  its  rolls  of  stiff 
soften  the  fiery  lineaments 
blazonry  of  ^blotches  on  a 
A  pair  of  enormous  bushy 
lose,  and  shaded  somewhat 


the  keen  glances  of  an  eye  that  had  a  hyena  glare.  Few 
could  bear  unmoved  the  gaze  of  those  terrible  eyes.  Kierce 
by  nature,  evil  habits,  ^and  bad  passions, 'ccmbined  with 
boundless  ambition,  their  possessor  strove  to  add  to  the 
terror  his  eyes  inspired.  He  prided  himself  upon  strik- 
ing dismay  into  all  hearts, and  cultivated  a  mode  of  speech 
that  ably  seconded  the  terrors  of  his  presence.  ,BiJt  for 
once  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  not  quailed,  as  he  flxed 
his  dreadful  eyes  upon  her.  Her  calmness  was,  to  the  full, 
as  wonderful  as  the  judge's  rage.  Men  looked  from  the  - 
fiery  meteor  on  the  bench  to  the  lady,  pale  and  calm,  her  - 
grey  hair  neatly  braided,  from  her  thoughtful  brow,  her  sofl 
eyes  placidly  fixed  with  a  look  of  pity  on  'the  judge;  her 
small  white  hands,  partly  covered  with  knitted  silk  mittens, 
folded  before  her ;  her  whole  figure,  as  she  sat  (for  a.  ct^t 
the  judge  had  been  shamed   into  gra,nlmg  W^'^.'^^ewiTv'ixti^ 
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a  picture  of  tranquillity.     Her  calmness  stung  him  evident- 
ly, so  that,  in  questioning  the  witnesses,  he  was  even  more 
than  ordinarily  fierce;  and  it  was  well   known  that,  for  his 
task  of  that  day,  he  had  primed  himself  with  a  double  por- 
tion of  alcoholic  stimulant.       One  witness,  who  was  called 
to  prove  that  Lady  Lisle  had   np  fugitives  in    her  house,  or 
meetings  of   suspected  persons,  at  or  after  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor,  was  so  scared   by  the  looks  of  the  judge,  that 
he  was  struck  dumb,  and  could  not  answer. 

"  O  how  hard  the  truth  is,"  roared  the  judge,  "  to  come 
out  of  a  lying  Presbyterian  knave  !  How  can  one  help  ab- 
horring both  these  men  and  their  religion  ?  Was  there  ever 
such  an  impudent  rascal  ?  Hold  the  candle  to  him,  that 
we  may  see  his  brazen  face  !  *' 

And  when  Lady  Lisle,  in  her  defence,  said  she  knew  one 
of  the  men  to  be  a  man  of  peace,  and  a  divine  only,  not 
as  engaged  in  political  strife,  Jeffries  roared,  "  Show  me  a 
Presbyterian,  and  Til  show  thee  a  lying  knave  !  '* 

The  jury,  sickened  at  the  scene,  retired.  They  were  al- 
ready exhausted  with  the  length  of  the  proceedings ;  but, 
though  they  knew  the  judge  was  against  the  prisoner,  they 
returned  with  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty  "  on  the  lips  of  their 
foreman;  ;but  the  judge  browbeat  them,  and  sent  them 
back.  They  could  not  comprehend  what  crime  there  was 
in  her  deed.  But  the  judge,  furious  with  wine  and  rage, 
would  evidently  receive  only  one  kind  of  verdict.  He  sent 
them  back  with  foul  words  and  bitter  threats.  All  England 
was  then  in  a  panic  of  fear.  The  hangings  at  Taunton,  by 
Kicke  and  his  troops,  the  sufferings  of  prisoners  in  pesti- 
lential goals,  had  filled  men's  minds  with  horror  ?  No  one 
knew  where  next  the  hand  of  tyranny  "imight  strike.  Sick 
and  famished,  the  jury  retired ;  again  and  again  sent  mes- 
sages of  inquiry.  Lady  Lisle  had  sheltered  the  men— bad 
known  one  long  as  a  faithful  minister  of  God's  Word.  She 
was  the  widow  of  an  active  "ParVkawwetvXarsj  xckaacwVcvxicdtQld 
content.     She  was  RxiiUy  o^  a\\V>c\a.V,cfeTViNtvVs-    Ktv^-^.^ 
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length,  harassed,  threatened,  and  tormented,  they  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  though,  as  they  tried  to  explain,  they 
knew  not  of  what  crime.     It  was  enough  :  they  had  sealed 
her  doom.     While  they  were  deliberating  for  hours,  the  ac- 
cused, tired  of  the  day's  proceedings,  had  sunk  into  a  gen- 
tle slumber.    Her  daughter  stood  by  her,  and  held  the  aged 
lady's  head.     The  light  fell  upon  the  sleeping  face,  calm  as 
infancy.     The  word  guilty  sent  a  thriU  of  horror  through 
the  court.     The  judge,  knitting  his  terrible  brows,  proceed- 
ed to  pronounce  the  sentence  with  a  fiendish  chuckle.     The 
Lady  Lisle  was  sentenced  to  be  burned-     She  was  roused, 
by  the  judge's  command,  to  hear  the  frightful  words.     She 
looked  at  him  with  a  pitying  wonder,  as  at  some  strange, 
fearful  creature,  whose  existence  was  a  painful  mystery ; 
then,  turning  to  the  court,  that  sat  in  a  hush  of  horror,  she 
rose,  dropped  the  slow,  stately  curtsey  that  had  been  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  to  the  bench,  and,  resting  her  hand  on 
the  arm  of  the  jailor,  withdrew.    A  low  moan,  the  confluent 
sob  of  the  whole  assembly,  followed  her.       Jeffries   drank 
deep  that  night.       He  had  to  steel  himself  for  deeds  that 
have  made  his  name  a  byewoVd   throughout  the  land  ;  and 
no  ally  was  so  potent  in   the  Western  Assize  of  1685   as 
brandy.       One   lenity   alone,  after    many  entreaties,  was 
granted  to  Lady  Lisle — she  was  allowed  to  be  beheaded, 
instead  of  burned.        And  England  witnessed  the  atrocity 
of  a  virtuous  woman,  seven^  years  of  age,  laying  her  grey 
bead  upon  the  block,  for  no  other  fault  than  that  of  humane 
hospitality — a  woman  betrayed  by  a  babbling  drunkard- 
denounced  by    the  enemy  of  her  husband,  a   revengefu , 
drunkard — and  condemned  to  a  frightful  death  by  a  loath 
some  drunkard.     The  visitor  to  the   Houses  of  Parliament 
may  see,  among  the  frescoes  that  adorn  its  walls,  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  capture  of  Lady  Alice  Lisle.       E.Me.^^  ^^^ 
that  gazes  on  the  mild  and  digm^ed  ;:omx\\.^t\^tvc.^  <5fL  "<i<x'^ 
venerable  lady,  beholds  one  who  was  \.\\e\N\cNlYKv.  oV'^'^^vs&r 


land's  most  drunken  judge, ! 
line 


n  by  England's  most  cruet 


Sfef  Uowtfes  ani»  ^marfeaWc  lags. 

BV    THE    REV.    W.    L.    ROBERTS,   HOLMFIRTH. 
Vil.    JULY, 

r_HIS  month  is  called  July  in  honour  of 
Julius  Ca;sar,  who  was  born  on  the  Iith 
day  of  it.  There  were  originally 
thirty-six  days  in  July;  these  were  then 
reduced  to  thirty-one  and  then  to  thirty  j 
being  finally  altered  to  thirty-one  by 
Julius  Ca;sar.  Amongst  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on;-  it  was  called  maed-month  that  b 
mcad'inoiith — so  named  in  all  probability 
from  the  fact  that  meads  or  meadows 
n  full  beauty  this  month.  The  fertilising  rains  of 
the  spring  months,  followed  by  the  warm  sunshine  of  June, 
cause  the  grass  to  spring  forth  and  give  a  liberal  supply  of 
fresh,  nourishing  food  for  our  cattle:  while  some  of  the 
fields  are  preserved,  and  their  rich  produce  falls  before  the 
scythe.  It  is  dried  in  the  sun  and  gathered  home  to 
give  our  cattle  a  supply  of  food  when  wintry  frost  and  snow 
prevent  them  finding  it  out  of  doors.  No  doubl,  not  a  few 
readers  of  these  short  papers  on  the  Months  will  find 
themselves  in  the  hay -fields  during  July;  probably  many 
of  them  may  go  for  amusement,  and  others  for  earnest 
work  i  while  they  enjoy  themselves  in  tossing  about  the 
hay,  or  sweat  in  the  heat  of  a  July  sun,  let  those  remember 
the  goodness  of  God  who  causes  the  meadows  to  bring 
forth  abundantly  that  our   cattle    may   have   winter  stores 

The  most  noted  day  i' 


this  mnnfi  .i=  -?'.  Siuithin' 


Day, 


THE    MONTHS.  Ijg 


which  occurs  on  the  15th.      Some  of  the  readers   of  the 
**  Hive  "  may  have  heard  people  say  that  if  it   rains  on    St. 
Swithin's  Day,  it  is  sure  to  rain   every  day  for  forty  days. 
This  is  an  old  saying,  which,  like  many  other  old  sayings, 
is  not  true,  being  only  a  superstitious  story.     But  who  was 
St.  Swithin  ?  and  how  did  the  story  arise  ?     It^is  now  rather 
more  than  1,000  years  since  Swithin  lived  ;  he  was  a  priest 
in  the  English  Church,  when  Egbert,  the  Sax()n,  was  king, 
and  had  charge  of  the  young  prince  Ethelwulph,  afterwards 
king ;  he  also  partly  conducted  the  education  of  Alfred,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men   that  ever  sat  on   the   throne 
in  this  country.     In  the  year  852,  Swithin  was  made  Bishop 
of  Winchester.     He  was  a  good  man,  humble,   kind  to  the 
poor,  and  in  visiting  the  different  parts  of  his  diocese,    he 
would  frequently  travel  on  foot  in   the  night  time  in  |Order 
to  avoid  those  demonstrations  and   processions   that  were 
often    held  when  noted  men  arrived  in  a  place.      He  was 
not  only  charitable  himself,  but  wanted  other  people  to  be 
charitable  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Swithin  secured  the  passing 
of  a  law  requiring  people  to   pay  tithes— a  good   law   per- 
haps, at  the  time,  but  one  which  has   since   become  very 
oppressive  and  unjust.      Swithin  died  in  the  year  862,   and 
nearly  one  hundred  years  afterwards   was  canonised,   that 
is,  declared  a  saint,  after  which   the  word  Saint   is   always 
prefixed  to   his   name.      Swithin  had  been  buried   in   the 
churchyard  at  Winchester,  but  this  was  not  considered  a 
fit  resting-place  for  the  bones  of  a  saint,  so  it  was  deter- 
mined to  remove  his  body  and  bury  it  inside  the  Cathedral. 
The  body  was  to  be  taken  up  and  removed  on  the  15th    of 
July,  but  on  that  day  it  rained  and   continued  to  rain   for 
forty   days,   and  from  this  came   the   superstitious   notion 
that  whenever  it  rains  on  that  day  it   will  continue   for   the 
same  length  of  time.      The  same  story  is  told   about  other 
saints'  days  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  v 


'  gomttobj's  fcandp." 

H,"  cried  Emma  Rich,  out  of  breath  with 
running'  to  catch  up  with  Julia  Kent, 
"  There's  an  old  man  coming  down 
Truman  Street,  and  he  walks  so  queer; 
the  boys  are  pestering  him,  and  it 
frightened  me  awfully." 

Julia  looked  round,  yet  saw  nobody 
but  Emma  at  her  side,  pale  and  tremb' 
ling.  "  How  did  he  look  ?'  a^ked  Julia. 
"  Awfully,"  said  Emma,  who  saw  him 
through  her  fears, — and  fears,  you  know,  often  give  quite 
a  wrong  impression. 

Julia  looked  again,  and  then  caught  sight  of  an  old 
man  staggering  round  the  corner,  with  a  pack  of  rude 
boys  behind  him. 

"  Let's  run  away,"  cried  Emma. 

Instead  of  that,  Julia  stopped.  "  I  should  think  those 
boys  would  bo  ashamed  to  treat  an  old  man  so,"  she  said, 
her  cheeks  glowing,  "  He's  soviebody's  grandpa." 
"  Oh,  I  am  50  frightened,"  cried  Emma  again. 
"Frightened!"  cried  Julia,  indignantly;  "then  run," 
Julia  went  back.  "Boys,"  she  said  boldly,  "  I  think  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  treat  a  poor  old  man  so.  ShcHild 
you  like  it  if 'twas  yourgrandpaf" 

"  Who  aie  you  !"  cried  the  rude  boys,  and  they  began  lo 
sneer  at  her. 

"  You  may  laugh  as  much  as  you  please,"  ^said  Julia, 
"  I  don't  mind  it." 

"  I  hea  r  a  friendly  voice,"  said  the  old  man,  "  but  I'm 
blind  ;  I  cannot  see  where  it  ccmesfrom." 

"JtisI,"  answeiE-d  the  child,  going  up  to  him, "and  1 
w//I  lead  you  heme,  H  ■YCi\i"«<m\iX\VeTOe\.o.  lAa.-j'afe-jisa.V}^ 
your  way,  sir?     It  muslte  s,o\\a\dnox.\.Qt«*" 


"  somebody's    GRANDPA,"  l8l 

"  Yes,  dear  child,"  said  the  old  man  ;  *'  I'm  a  stranger 
here.  I'm  visiting  my  daughter,  who  lives  [in  — -  Street. 
I  just  stepped  out  to  sun  and  air  myself,  and  somehow 
missed  my  way.  The  bojrs  think  I'm  in  liquor,  for  I  Jcan't 
walk  with  young  legs.  jHow  came  |you  to  befriend  me, 
dear  child  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  said  Julia,  "  I  thought  you  must  be  some- 
body's grandpa,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  ^ee  you  treated 
so.     I  will  lead  you  home,  sir." 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  child,"  said  the  old  .man. 
As   soon  as  Julia  took   him    in    charge,  the  rude    boys 
sneaked  off,  showing  that  the  brave  stand  of  even  a  little 
girl  for  the  right,  confounds  and  puts  to  flight  the  wicked. 
Kindly  and  carefully  she   helped   him    down   unexpected 
seeps,  and  round  sharp  corners,  and  by  the  dogs  jand  the 
people  in  the  streets,  the  old  ma.n  thankful  for  a  little  child 
to  lead  him,  and  Julia  very  pleased  to  do  it,  for  Julia  ^ad 
been  taught  to  respect  and  care  for  the  aged.     Her  grand- 
pa had  lived  in  her  father's   family,  and  she  knew  old  feet 
needed  young,  active  steps  to  go  for  them  ;  old  eyes  wanted 
young,  bright  eyes  to  see  for  them  ;   and  old  hands,  which 
had   done  the  hard  work  of  other  days,   must  now  have 
young,  strong  hands  to  help  them. 

So  in  every  old  man,  no  matter  how  poor  or  how  pitiful 
he  was,  she  saw  "Somebody's  grandpa,"  who  ought  to 
have  the  respectful  behaviour,  the  kind  attentions,  and  the 
affectionate  treatment  which  made  A<?r  grandpa  so  happy 
while  he  lived,  and  which  made  grandpa's  memory  so  sweet 
to  his  little  grandchildren. 


%it  mritim  fsllts. 


the  labour  o 


%it  mmm  wita. 


Che  Wady    Mokatteb,  as    it 

called  by  the  Arabs.  This  valley  fur- 
nishes strong  proofs  of  [the  truth  of  the 
statements  of  the  Bible  concerning  the 
events  of  the  forty  years  the  Israelites 
lived  in  the  wilderness.  For  many  miles 
the  rocks  on  either  side  bear  inscriptions, 
many  of  them  in  large  letters  deeply  cu^ 
into  the  stone.  It  must  have  required 
t  many  hands  for  several  years  to  produce  so 
great  a  work.  During  many  ages  the  meaning  of  these 
inscriptions  was  unknown,  as  ,the  form  or  kind  of  let- 
ters had  ceased  to  be  used.  But  through  much  research 
they  have  been  traced,  and  the  words  translated.  It 
is  found  that  the  sentences  all  refi-r  to  matters  named  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  such  as  the  people  dying  of  the  bites  of 
serpents  ;  of  others  being  healed  through  looking  towards  the 
serpent  of  brass  ;  the  rock  being  smitten  by  Moses,  and 
the  people  drinking  of  the  water  which  flowed  from  it ;  the 
supply  of  quails  and  of  manna,  and  various  other  referen- 
ces to  the  marvels  of  the  desert.  We  rejoice  in  the  testi- 
mony of  these  recks,  as  also  In  the  proofs  furnished  by  the 
slabs,  &c.,  recently  discovered  in  the  e^rth-covered  ruins 
of  Nineveh.  Not  that  the  world  needs  such  proofs,  for 
by  personal  trial,  we  may  have  evidence  engraven  on  the 
fleshly  tablets  of  our  hearts  proving  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  is  true,  and   also    "  powerful,  converting  the  soul." 

That  was  a  beautiful  testimony  of  Paul  in  respect  to 
Timothy,  "  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  T.B. 


Cinnaraim.  j 

^INNAMON-BARK  is  well-known  toall    1 
our  readers.     Boys  and   girls,  as  well  as 
many  grown  people,  like  to  sqent  and  eat 
it.     It  is   an   article  of    commerce,    and 
great'    quantities  |are     brought     to    this 
country  every  year.      It  is  in   daily  use,    1 1 
but  not  many  take    any  thought    abool    1 1 
where   and  how  it  grows,  and   how  it  H    1 1 
prepared  for  the  market.     The  cinnanwn    M 
plant  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Cef    \ 
in   the    Indian    Ocean,   south  of  Asia,    die    \ 
are  called  the  Ceylonese-      But  this  plant    ' 
is  cultivated  chiefly  by  the  people  of  China,  not  because  a    ; 
better  quality   or  more  abundant  crop  is   produced  there,     ; 
but  because  the  Chinese   are   more   industrious   and  value     ' 
commerce  .more  highly  than  the  Ceylonese,       These  coun- 
tries have  their  cinnamon   harvest,    when  all    handi     art 
busily  engaged,  as  are  we  in   gathering  the  productions  of 
this  country.      But    this  harvest   commences    in   May  and 
continues  until  October.    The  plants  are  not  cut  down  and 
destroyed,  but  the  twigs  or  shoot  limbs  are  carefully  selected 
and  cut  off,  ranging  in  size  from-  a  half  inch  to  two  inches, 
the  smaller  the  better.    After  they  are  cut  from  the  plan^ 
a  knife,  made  for  the  purpose,  is  run  several  times  length* 
wise  through  the  bark,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  stripped 
off.     After  being  stripped  off,  the  bark  is  dried  in  the  sun, 


and  rolls  up  like  quills.      It  is  then  bound 
thirty  pounds  each,  sewed  up  in  mats,  and  • 
The  "  cassia-buds  "  which  are  procured  ai 
confectionery  stores,  at\d  che«ed  to  ^wee 
are  the  dried  flowers  of  \.^^e  i 
commerce  just  before  the^  b\i«^."« 


nto  bundles  of 

the  drug  and 
en    the  breath, 


IS 


^^Z^f^^  FAT  mother  hen  was  one  day  strutting  on 
the  green,  with  her  chickens  running  mer- 
rily about  her,  pecking  and  peeping,  and 
happy  as  any  happy  family  could  well  be. 
Suddenly  she  caught  sight  of  a  dark  spot 
in  the  sky.  What  a  cry  of  terror  came 
from  her  little  ihroat !  How  the  fright- 
ened chicks  rushed  in  an  instant  under 
her  wings.  How  bristling  and  fierce  the 
old  hen  looked.  What  was  the  matter  f  Ah,  it  was  a  hawk 
in  the  air,  out  getting  his  breakfast,  and  ready  to  dive  at 
some  unwary  chicken.  But  every  chick  is  safe  and  snug 
under  its  mother's  wings.  The  hungry  hawk  was  loath  to 
go.  "  I  will  die  before  you  shall  seize  one  of  my  little  ones," 
the  old  hen  seemed  to  say  in  every  feather  of  her  body  and 
every  look  of  her  eye.  The  hawk  soon  saw  it  was  no  use, 
and  in  a  few  moments  flew  away.  She  then  gave  a  note 
of  joy  and  triumph,  and  out  hopped  the  chickens  from  their 
secure  hiding-place';  some  hesitating,  as  if  not  quite  over 
their  frightj  others,  more  bold,  stepping  confidently  ofF. 
Ah,  they  knew  whose  warm  and  friendly  wings  were  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  shelter  them  again. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  Lord  Jesus  once  said  to  Jeru- 
salem in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Matthew?  He  loved 
Jerusalem.  He  knew  that  enemies  wanted  to  destroy  it. 
He  desired  to  save  it.  But  no;  the  people  would  not  mind 
bis  warning  cries,  and  one  morning,  as  he  stood  looking 
at  the  city,  he  said, — "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  [how  often 
would  1  have  gathered  thee,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chick- 
ens  tinder  her  tviitgs," 

The  blessed  Saviour,  you  see,  is  a  refuge  fiom  Wtto..^* 
is  a  sure  refagt,  an  instant  refuge,  a  «a.tm  t<Xm.%i,  a.Vf*«yt 
refuge.     He  cares  for  the  "  \Utle  ones,"  ItwVft  »■•)»,— ""S**" 


fer  little  children  to  come  under  me."  Under  the  refuge  of 
Jesus  we  shall  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  sin  and  of  Satan, 
that,  like  hungry  birds  of  prey,  are  always  ready  to  pounce 
upon  us,  and  we  can  be  safe  nowhere  else. 


Maxh  inring  $I«g. 


^^f^f'^  '  HOSE  cases  in  which  the  brain  is  hard  at 
u,  ffcw  1"- 1  i.  work  during  sleep,  instead  of  being  total- 
ly oblivious  of  everything,  may  be  called 
dreaming  i>r  somnambulism,  according  lo 
the  mode  in  which  the  activity  displays  it- 
self. Many  of  them  are  full  of  interest. 
Some  men  have  done  really  hard  mental 
work  while  at  sleep.  Condorcel  finished 
a  train  of  calculations  in  his  sleep  which 
had  much  puzzled  him  during  the  day.  In  1866,  a  colleg- 
ian noticed  the  peculiarities  of  a.  fellow -student,  who  was 
rather  stupid  than  otherwise  during  his  waking  hours,  but 
who  got  through  some  excellent  work  in  geometry  and  al- 
gebra during  sleep.  Condillac  and  Franklin  both  worked 
correctly  during  some  of  their  sleeping  hours. 

The  work  done  partakes,  in  many  ca5es,  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  imaginative  composition  than  of  scientific  calcula- 
tions. Thus  a  stanza  of  excellent  verse  is  in  print  which 
Sir  John  Herschel  is  said  to  have  composed  wr.ile  asleep, 
and  to  have  recollected  when  he  awoke.  Goethe  often  set 
down  on  paper,  during  the  day,  thoughts  and  ideas  which 
had  presented  themselves  to  him  during  sleep  on  the  pre- 
ceding night.  Coleridge  is  said  to  have  composed  his 
fragment  of  "  Kubia  Khan"  during  sleep.  He  had  wie 
evening  been  reading  iPurchas's  "  Pilgrim ;"  some  of  the 
romantic  incidents  struck  his  fancy;  he  went  to  sleep,  and 
his  busy  brain  composed  "  Kubla  Khan."    When  be  awoke 
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d  morning,  he  wrote  out  what  his  mind  had  invented 
;ep,  until  interrupted  by  a  visitor,  with  whom  he  con- 
d  for  an  hour  on  business  matters ;  but,  alas  !  he  could 
•  again  recall  the  thread  of  the  story,  and  thus  "  Kubla 
I  "  remains  a  fragment.  Dr.  Good  mentions  the  case 
gentleman  who,  in  his  sleep,  composed  an  ode  in  six 
as,  and  set  it  to  music.  Tartini,  the  celebrated  Italian 
ist,  one  night  dreamed  that  the  devil  appeared  to  him, 
inged  him  to  a  trial  of  skill  on  the  fiddle,  and  played 
ce  wonderful  for  its  beauty  and  difficulty ;  when  Tar- 
iivoke,  he  could  not  remember  the  exact  notes,  but  he 
reproduce  the  general  character  of  the  music,  which 
d  in  a  composition  ever  since  known  as  the  "  Devil's 
ta.**  Lord  Thurlow,  when  a  youth  at  college,  found 
ilf  one  evening  unable  to  finish  a  piece  of  Latin  com- 
on  which  he  had  undertaken  ;  he  went  to  bed  full  of 
ubject,  fell  asleep,  finished  his  Latin  in  his  sleep,  re- 
)ered  it  next  morning,  and]  was  complimented  on  the 
ous  form  which  it  presented. 


JlL'ii/ V  ^  ®"^  ®^  those  straggling  villages  so  often, 
met  with  in  the  south  of  France,  there 
lived,  several  years  ago,  a  poor  woman, 
known  among  her  neighbours  as  "  La 
bonne  Marie."  At  the  time  of  which  we 
write  she  lived  alone.  Her  hearth  had 
once  been  gladdened  by  childish  mirth 
and  loving  hearts ;  but  sorrow  and  sick- 
ness came  to  her  home,  and   one   after 

er,  husband  and  children  were  taketv  itorcw  Vat,  -mnA. 

as  left  dependent  on  her  own  exw\\otv^  ^w  \yc^a^. 

chastened  as  she  had  been,  Marve  >wa&  V^VVS-    '^^^^ 


\ 
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had  become  a  Protestant  and  a  Christian.  A  colporteur, 
in  passing  through  the  village,  had  given  her  a  Bible.  It 
was  not  long  before  she  became  deeply  interested  in  its 
pages,  and  every  leisure  moment  found  her  poring  over  it. 
But  she  was  not  permitted  long  to  enjoy  her  gift,  for  within 
two  months  the  Bible  was  taken  from  her  by  the  parish 
priest.  But  though  it  was  lost  to  her  for  ever,  she  had 
learned  many  texts  which  she  repeated  to  herself,  and  she 
never  forgot  to  pray  daily  "  that  some  time  God  would  send 
her  another  Bible." 

While  selling  some  articles  in  a  neighbouring  town,  she 
saw  a  torn  book  lying  on  the  counter.  One  glance  told  her 
what  it  was,  and  she  easily  persuaded  the  shopkeeper  to 
sell  it  to  her  for  a  trifle. 

'  Trembling  with  joy,  she  hurried  home,  where,  gathering 
her  neighbours  together,  she  read  it  to  them.  At  first  they 
scoffed  and  laughed  at  her,  but  she  persevered  in  her  good 
work  ;  and  had  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  she  had  been 
an  instrument  in  God's  hands  of  doing  much  good. 

Years  after,  when  the  colporteur  next  passed  through  the 
village,  the  turf  was  green  on  Marie's  grave,  but  her  mem- 
ory was  still  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  her  simple  friends,  and 
he  was  astonished  at  learning  from  the  lips  of  old  and 
young  that,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  poor  woman 
and  her  "  torn  Bible,"  many  souls  had  been  gathered  into 
the  fold  of  Christ. 


In  all  thy  actions  think  God  sees  thee ;  and  in  all  HU 
actions  labour  to  see  him:  that  will  make  thee  fear  Him; 
this  will  move  thee  to  love  Him.  The  fear 'of  God  is  the 
beginning  of  knowledge,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  is  the 
perfection  of  love. — Quarles. 


'^Jgt  Cptr  H^wsianarg. 


WANT  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  "  Hive," 
about  ourilictle  Winnie — our  child  mis- 
sionary, as  we  call  her. 

A  little  time  since,  while  she  was  visit- 
ing in  the  city,  she  heard  there  were  two 
criminals  |in  the  gaol  under  the  sentence 
of  death ;  one  of  whom  especially  seemed 
very  hardened.  She  became  very  earnest 
to  go  and  see  him,  and  pleaded  so  impor- 
tunately that  her  mother  granted  her 
request,  and  carried  her  to  the  gaol-  As  they  entered  the 
cell,  he  was  sullenly  sitting  in  one  corner,  all  manacled. 
Winnie  went  softly  up  to  him,  saying,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice, 
•'  Man,  I'se  come  to  see  you,  to  know  if  you  love  Jesus;  do 

The  man  said  roughly,  "  Go  away  I" 

She  continue!^:  "  Please,  man,  let  me  stay.      I  want  to 
tell  you  about  Jesus  ;  mayn't  I  ?" 

The  convict  made  no  reply.  So  she  commenced,  and  in 
her  own  simple  Unguage,  told  him  about  the  life  of  Christ, 
His  sufferings,  and  His  death  on  the  cross.  She  finished 
by  saying,  "  Man,  Jesus  did  all  this  for  you  ;  don't  you 
love  Him  for  it '"  The  hardened  convict  burst  into  tears, 
murmuring  to  himself,  "  Oh,  what  a  sinner  !"  Then  Win- 
nie strove  to  comfort  him,  telling  him,  "  If  he  had  been 
naughty,  Jesus  would  forgive  him."  The  man,  in  broken 
.  words,  tried  to  tell  them  part  of  his  history.  He  had  for- 
merly been  an  upright  man,  and  a  member  of  the  church ; 
but  by  degrees  he  became  a  backslider,  and  fell  into  other 
.-sins,   "until  at  last,  lam  here,''   he  added. 

The  hour  had   now  come  for  ttiem  Vo  Xt^Nt-.^^A  NAw'w* 
beegd  him,  in  parting,  "  to  love  Go4,  atii  »^  V\«i  ^»  ^'>^" 
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give  him."  The  next  day,  Winnie  and  her  mother  went 
to  see  him  again,  and  a  very  different  face  greeted  them 
from  that  of  the  preceding  morning.  He  told  them  that 
ever  since  they  had  left  him  he  had  prayed  and  wrestled 
with  God,  and  that  he  trusted  he  could  say  that,  "  although 
he  was  the  chief  of  ^sinners,  yet  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  had 
forgiven  his  great  sins." 

Winnie  went  home  that  day  with  a  joyous  heart. 


^  %m-^txmtt  iofl. 


WORKING  man,  who  spent  his  even- 
ings  at  the  tavern,  once  per^^uaded  his 
dog,  who  had  followed  him,  to  swallow 
some  liquor-  It  made  the  poor  brute 
tipsy  ;  and  he  tumbled  over,  and  played 
such  queer  antics  that  the  topers  roared 
with  laughter.  , 

The  next  night  the  man  took  ^h is  dog, 
so  as  to  have  more  fun  ;  but  when  they 
got  to  the  door,  the  animal  would  go  no  farther.  They 
coaxed  and  drove,  and  the  tavern-keeper  brought  out  some 
cake ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  use.  Csesar  had  taken  the  pledge ; 
one  trial  of  the  liquor  was  enough  for  him.  He  was  not  to 
be  caught  in  a  rum  trap  the  second  time. 

It  proved  to  be  as  good  as  a  temperance  lecture  to  all 
those  lopers.  Cicsar's  master  was  never  known  to  enter  a 
tavern  again.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  ought  to  know 
as  much  as  a  dog;  and  some  of  the  other  topers  followed 
his  example. 

"  Know  as  much  as  a  dog  1"  That's  it,  boys  and  girls. 
We  sometimes  hear  of  men  who  are  "  drunk  as  a  beast." 
But  beasts  don't  get  drunk.  They  are  wiser  in  this  res- 
pect than  some  men. 


^t  mat  oltitlt  %]ii«ss- 

X'  OME  young  people  very  often  think  liphtly 
of  iheir  influence,  and  undervalue  little 
things,  but  that  is  a  mistake  very  fre- 
quently. 

A  son  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of-  Burdwan 
was  converted  by  a  single  tract.  He  could 
not  read  ;  but  he  went  to  Rangoon,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  A 
missionary's  wife  taught  him  to  read,  and 
in  forty-eight 'hours  be  could  read  the  tract  thi-ough.  He 
took  a  basket  full  of  tracts  with  much  difficulty,  preached 
the  Gospel  at  his  own  home,  and  was  the  means  of  convert- 
ing hundreds  to  G"d.  He  was  a  man  of  influence.  The 
people  flocked  to  hear  him  1  and  in  one  year  i,€oo  natives 
were  baptised  in  Arracan  as  members  of  the  church,  and 
all  through  one  little  tract.  That  tract  cost  one  halfpennj  . 
Oh,  whose  halfpenny  was  it  ?  Perhaps  it  was  some  Sunday  ■ 
school  boy  who  putjit  into  the  missionary  box  one  Sunday 
afternoon.  Dear  young  friends,  use  your  influence  whether 
it  be  much  or  little.  You  do  not  know  what  good  may  re . 
suit  therefrom.  My  prayer  is  that  you  may  live  a  life  of 
"Christian  benevolence;  and  thus  copy  the  example  of  out 
blessed  Lord  who  went  about  doing  good. 
Plymouth.         ^' Thomas  Heath,  Jr. 


'  iMV  QUIET,  SCHOLAR. 
About  eighteen  months  ago  I  children   being'seTvt  to"**! 

Mr.  and    Mra.  P came  I  Mel.Viod\al     ¥T«e       Cwite^ 

toreside;in   R— ;H— ;the   '    S^btalV-stUo-A, '■'-■^"^'■■^**'* 
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ton  Quay.  The  two  elder  ^ 
girls,  Kate  and  Polly,  were 
placed  in  my  class.  Polly, 
the  subject  of  my  present 
memoir,  was  a  very  gentle, 
timid  girl ;  she  would  come 
and  go  to  school  without 
uttering  a  word,  except 
\  when  I  shook  hands  with 
her  on  leaving.  I  many 
times  endeavoured  to  induce 
her  to  speak  by  asking  a 
question,  but  never  succeed- 
ed ;  she  only  blushed  and 
looked  on  her  Bible. 
Amongst  her  companions 
she  was  the  same,  quiet  and 
inoffensive.  She  rarely 
sought  the  enjoyments  in- 
dulged in  by  them.  She 
was  a  flower  not  born  to 
bloom  long  in  this  earthly 
garden,  but  to  be  transplan- 
ted to  the  heavenly,  where 
the  bloom  never  dies,  where 
all  is  life,  beauty  and  hap- 
piness. 

Six  weeks  ago  she  was  at 
school,  and  appeared  in  her 
usual  health,  although  she 
looked  pale ;  she  listened 
very  'attentively  to  the  jles- 
son,  as  she  did  always.  On 
the  Thursday  following  her 
mother  observed  that  she 
was  ^looking  ^very  ill ;   next 


day  she  being  worse,  the  doc- 
tor was  sent  for,  but  he  gave 
no  hopes  of  her  recovery; 
she  continued  to  sink  ;  con- 
sumption having  selected 
her  as  a  victim.  She  was 
able  to  sit  up  for  a  few  hours 
each  day,  for  about  two 
weeks;  her  great  thought 
was  to  give  her  mother  as 
little  trouble  as  possible. 
She  never  complained,  but 
was  as  patient  and  submis- 
sive as  possible.  Sometimes 
when  asked,  she  complained 
of  a  pain  in  her  chest.  Ul- 
timately she  was  unable  to 
leave  her  bed ;  yet  an  impa- 
tient word  never  escaped 
her  lips.  I  wept  to  see  her 
frequently;  she  would  an- 
swer any  question  that  I 
might  ask.  She  said  she 
would  like  to  get  better,  and 
she  would  like  to  go  to  Je- 
sus ;  but  she  would  patiently 
submit  to  either  decree.  On 
the  day  before  her  death  she 
sent  for  me ;  I  asked  if  she 
thought  she  would  get  bet- 
terj;  she  said,  "  No,  but  she 
was  going  to  a  better  place." 
She  loved  Jesus,  would  like 
to  go  Him,  and  would  like 
to  meet  her  fellow-scholars 
in   Heaven.     This  ;i  had  to 
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tell  them.  Several  of  my 
fellow-teachers  visited  her, 
and  although  she  had  not 
strength  to  speak,  she  was 
always  glad  to  see  them. 
Many  of  the  scholars  also 
went  to  see  her,  and  some- 
times sung  some  of  our 
favourite  school  hymns.  I 
thought  on  looking  at  her, 
she  would  die  very  quietly, 
but  such  was  not  the  case. 
For  four  hours  she  had  a 
fearful  struggle,  wrestling  in 
convulsions,  and  quite  in- 
sensible.     She    knew     no- 


thing that  was  said  to  her 
while  in  this  state ;  only 
when  asked  by  an  attend- 
ant, "  If  Jesus  was  helping 
her  through,"  she  said  "  O, 
yes ;  O,  yes  !"  At  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
May  3rd,  1872,  her  happy 
spirit  took  its  flight,  and  is 
now  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 
Many  of  the  teachers  and 
scholars  attended  the  funer- 
al, and  around  her  coflin 
they  sung  of  the  Lambs  of 
the  upper  fold.  R.  D. 


PERSEVERANCE. 

Excellence  is  never  gran- 
ted to  man  but  as  the  re- 
ward of  labour.  It  argues 
no  small  strength  of  mind 
to  persevere  in  habits  of  in- 
dustry, without  the  pleasure 
of  perceiving  those  advan- 
tages, which,  like  the  hands 
of  a  clocks  whilst  they  make 
hourly  approaches  to  their 
point,  yet  proceed  so  slow- 
ly as  to  escape  observation. 
Sir  yoskua  Reynolds, 


WHICH      WAY       ARE         YOU 
60IN6. 

A  LITTLE  girl,  named  Sarah, 
had  been  to  church,  and 
went  home  full  of  what  she 
had  heard.  Sitting  at  the 
table  with  her  famil>,  she 
asked  her  father,  who  had 
been  to  church,  but  who  was 
a  very  wicked  man,  whether 
he  ever  prayed.  He  did 
not  like  the  question,  and 
very  angrily  replied,  "  Was 


Sally,  who  told  you  that,  my 
little  girl  ?" 

**  No,  •  papa,"  said  the 
little  thing;  ^**  the  preacher 
said,  '  All  good  people  pray, 
and  those  who  don*t  pray 
are  not  going  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven/  Pa,  '  do 
you  pray  ?"/j|fc^/  ^ 

This  was  more  than  her 
father  could  bear,  and  in  a 
rough  way  he  said,  **  Well, 
you^and  your  'mother,  and 
your  Aunt  Sally,  may  go 
your  own  way,  and  I  will  go 
mine." 

**  Pa,"  said  the  little  crea- 
*ure  with  sweet  simplicity, 
**  which  way  zxe  you  going  V* 

This  question  pierced  his 
heart.  It  flashed  upon  him 
that  he  was  in  the  way  of 
death.  He  started  from^  his 
^hair  and  burst  into  tears. 
He  became  a  new  man. 

how'to  help"  thb  minis- 

TER. 

AJ  MINISTER*  once  went  to 
preach  in  'a  village  where 
there^^was   no  'church.*  He 


preached  in  the  school-house. 
A  few  people  came,  who  did 
not  seem  to  care  much  about 
God  or  his  Word.  He 
preached  a  great  many  times; 
"and  I  had  but  one  thing  to 
encourage  me,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman. 

"What  was  it?" 

**  It  was  the  attention  of 
one  little  girl,  who  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  on  me,  and  seem- 
ed to  try  to  understand  every 
word  I  said,'*  answered  the 
gentleman.  "She  was  a 
great  help  to  me." 

"  What !  can  a  little  child 
be  a  great  help  to  a  minis- 
ter ?  Yes  :  oh  yes.  How  ? 
'^y  paying  attention.  Think 
of  that,  my  little  ones ;  and 
when  you  go  to  chapel,  fix 
your  eyes  on  the  minister, 
and  try  to  understand  what 
he  says,  for  he  is  speaking 
to  you  as  well  as  to  grown- 
up people.  He  is  telling 
about  the  Lord  Jesus,  who 
loves  the  little  ones,  and  said 
*  Suffer  them  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not ; 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.' " 


*-»CvSW»A>o- 
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THY  WILL  BE  DONE. 


i 


±=± 


^ 1 1- 


c/ 


Je  -  sus,  while  our      hearts  are  bleed-ing, 


i 


I      I      I      lt-T=l 


0*er  the  spoils  that  death  hath  won,  We  would  at  this 

1- 


^h^LTSl^l^^J^ 


solemn  meetings  Gahnly  say — thy  will    be      done. 

Though  cast  down,  we're  not  forsaken. 

Though  afflicted,  not  alone — 
Thou  didst  give  and  thou  hast  taken. 

Blessed  Lord — thy  will  be  done. 

Though  to-day  we're  filled  with  mooming, 

Mercy  stijl  is  on  the  throne  ; 
"With  thy  smiles  of  love  returning, 

"We  can  sing — ^thy  will  be  done. 

By  thy  hands  the  boon  was  given. 
Thou  hast  taken  but  thine  own ; 

Lord  of  earth,  and  Grod  of  heaven. 
Evermore — thy  will  be  done. 

THE   POOR   MAN'S  SABBATH  DAY. 

BY    GERALD    MASSEY. 

The  merry  birds  are  singing-. 

And  from  the  fragrant  sod 
The  spirits  of  a  thousand  flowers 

Go  sweetly  up  to  God ; 
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While  in  His  holy  temple 
We  meet  to  praise  and  pray. 

With  cheerful  voice  and  grateful  lay. 
This  summer  Sabbath-day, 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  one  day 

To  look  heaven  in  the  face  I 
The  poor  have  only  Sunday  ; 

The  sweeter  is  the  grace. 
'Tis  then  they  make  the  music 

That  sings  their  week  away. 
Oh  !  there's  a  sweetness  infinite 

In  the  poor  man's  Sabbath  day  I 

'Tis  as  a  burst  of  sunshine,  " 

A  tender  fall  of  rain. 
That  sets  the  barest  life  abloom  ; 

Makes  old  hearts  young  again. . 
The  dry  and  dusty  roadside 

With  smiling  flowers  is  gay ; 
'Tis  open  heaven  one  day  in  seven. 

The  poor  man's  Sabbath-day  I 

*Tis  here  the  weary  pilgrim 

Doth  reach  his  house  of  ease  ! 
That  blessed  house  called  "  Beautiful/* ' 

And  that  soft  chamber  *'  Peace.** 
The  River  of  Life  runs  through  his  dream. 

And  the  leaves  of  Heaven  are  at  play  I 
He  sees  the  Golden  City  gleam. 

This  shining  Sabbath-day ! 

Take  heart,  ye  faint  and  fearful. 

Your  cross  with  courage  bear  : 
So  many  a  face  now  tearful 

Shall  shine  in  glory  there; 
Where  all  the  sorrow  is  banished. 

The  tears  are  wiped  away. 
And  all  eternity  shall  be 

An  endless  Sabbath-day. 

Ah  I  there  are  empty  places 

Since  last  we  mingled  here ; 
There  will  be  missing  faces 

When  we  meet  another  year  I 
But  heart  to  heart  before  we  part. 

Now  altogether  pray 
That  we  may  meet  in  Heaven  to  spend 

The  eternal  Sabbath-day ! 


HESE  are  the  most  terrible  of  all  natural 
events.      The  solid  surface  of  the  glokis 
pul  in  motion  by  them,  and  sometime  the      I 
efTecIs   may  be  compared   with  the  su,     I 
when  agitated  by   the  wind.       It  U  sup-      I 
posed  that  they  are  caused  by   the  firts      1 
which  are  contained  in  the  earth.     The     ] 
eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius  and  otlw 
volcanoes    are    generally      preceded  bj 
earthquakes.     Some  countries   are  subject   to  such,   which 
are  not  very   injurious,  though  numerous.       The   most  de- 
structive one   of  which  we  have   any  record,  took   place  at 
Lisbon  (Portugal),   November  1st,  1755,     The  city  was  ah 
most  entirely  destroyed,  and  30.000  persons  perished.      K 
terrible  one   recently  luolt  place  at  Antioch,  a  place  often 
named  in   the   New   Testament.     Of  3,003    houses,    i,go6 
were  destroyed,  and  894  damaged.       Of  1,183   shops  and 
warehouses,  734  were  totally  destroyed,  and  loO    dajnaged. 
Eight  hundred  dead  were  taken  from  the  ruins,    and  more 
were  being  found  daily.      The   number  maimed   was  un- 
known.     Two  persons  were  found  alive  after  beinfj  buried 
beneath  the  rubbish  eight  days.      One  died  immediately 
after  being  extricated,  but  of  the   other,  a  girl,  there   were 
hopesof  recovery.       In   many  of  the  villages  and  towns 
in  the  district  thpusands  of  buildings  and  hundreds  of  livct 
were  also  destroyed. 

We  ought  to  be  thankful  that  our  country  is  free  from 
such  fearful  [calamities.  Several  slight  ones  have  taken 
place  lately,  but  nose  to  cause  injury.  If  our  climate  is  un- 
certain through  constant  change  of  weather,  yet  we  are  free 
from  many  evils  to  which  the  people  of  some  countries, 
with  a  better  climate,  at*\ia!tte.  T-B. 


s  nothing  but 


^  NE  day  a  new  scholar  appeared  in  a  school, 
and,  as  usual,  was  the  mark  of  public 
gaze.  She  was  gentle  and  modeet-laak- 
ing,  and  never  ventured  to  lift  her  eyes 
from  her  books.  At  recess,  to  the  inquir- 
ies, "  Who  is  she  ?"  "  'A'hat's  her  name  i" 
nobody  could  sati^^factorily  answer.  None 
of  us  ever  saw  or  heard  of  her  before. 
"  I  know  she's  not  much,"  said  one  of 

"  Poorly  off,"  said  I. 

"  Do  you  see  her  dress!  Why  [  belie 
a  sixpenny  calico." 

"  Poor  thing,  she  must  be  cold." 

"  I  can't  imagine  how  a  person  c-in  \ 
ter,"  said  another,  whose  rich  plaid  wj- 
the  school. 

"  I  must  say  I  like  to  see  a  perf.in  dn 
the  season,"  remarked  another ; 
afford  it,"  she  added,  in  a  manner 
ing  that  her  father  could. 

Such  was  recess  talk.  None  of  us  went  lo  take  the 
stranger  by  the  hand  and  welcome  her  as  the  compaiuon  of 
our  studies  and  our  play.  We  stood  aloof,  and  stared  at 
her  with  cold  and  unfeeling  curiosity.  The  teacher  called 
her  Abby.  When  she  first  came  to  her  pUce  for  recitation, 
she  took  a  seat  beside  the  rich  pWui.  I'he  pkid  drew 
haughtily  away,  as  if  the  sixpenny  calico  mi^ht  dim  the 
beauty  of  its  colours.  A  slight  colour  flashed  Abby's 
cheek,  but  hN  quiet  remained  the  same.  It  was  some  time 
before  she  ventured  on  the  plaj -ground,  and-then  It.  wa& 
only  to  stand  aside,  and  look  on,  tor  w«  w&t«  ^\i»)  \k  'oiSt^ 
Ing.beptojfAn  ua. 


[I  dresied  a.:i;ording  to 
"that  is,  if  people  can 
(lainly   enough  indicat- 
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On  one  occasion  we  had  a  harder  arithmetic  lesson  than 
usual,  completely  baffling  our  small  brains.  Upon  compai- 
ing  notes  at  recess,  none  of  us  had  mastered  it. 

**  I'll  ask  Abby  of  her  success,"  said  one  of  my  intimate 
associates. 

**  It  is  quite  unlikely  she  has,"  I  replied  ;  **  do  stay  here; 
beside,  what  if  she  has  ? " 

••  I  ivill  go,"  she  answered. 

Away  she  went,  and,  as  it  appeared,  Abby  and  she  were 
the  only  members  of  the  class  ready  for  recitation.  Abby 
had  been  more  successful  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  kindly 
helped  my  friend  to  scale  the  difficulties  of  the  lesson. 

"  Shall  we  ask  Abby  to  join  the  sleigh-ride?  "  asked  or.e 
of  the  girls,  who  was*getting  up  a  subscription  for  a  famous 
New  Year's  ride. 

**  Judging  from  her  dress,"  I  said,  "  if  she  goes,  we  must 
giifc  her  the  ride.*' 

"  But  how  will  it  do  to  leave  her  out? "  they  asked. 

**  She  does  not,  of  course,  expect  to  be  asked  to  ride  with 
us,"  I  said  ;   *'  she  is  evidently  of  a  poor  family." 

As  a  sort  of  leader  in  school,  my  words  were  influential, 
and  poor  Abby  was  left  out.  How  often  did  I  compare  my 
white  hand  and  warm  gloves  with  the  purple  fingers  and 
cheap  mittens  of  my  neighbour  Abby.  How  miserable  1 
should  be  with  such  working  hands  and  no  gloves. 

By-and-bye  I  took  to  patronizing  her.  •*  She  is  really 
a  very  nice  creature,  and  oup^ht  to  join^  us  more  in  our 
plays,"  we  said.  So  we  used  to  make  her  "  one  of  us  "  in 
the  play-ground.  In  fact,  I  began  to  thaw  towards  her 
very  considerably.  There  was  something  in  Abby  which 
called  out  our  respect. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  as  I  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow^ wishing  for  something  to  do,  my  mother  asked  me  to 
join  her  in  a  little  waAk.    Otv  -wetvx  xwj  tv««w  ^^c^^^^^^xa 
furs,  and  pink  hat,  atvd  \w  a  Vc\cfe  X^^^x^ae^^.  ^^^^tsc^ 
first  to  the    stores,  where  \  vias  veT>,  ^\3.^\.o\.t.  tcv^^V^^ 
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veral  acquaintances  in  my  handjO'.iie  winter  dress.  At  last 
I  found  my  mother  turning  off  into  less  frequented  tho- 
roughfares. 

"  Where,  mother,"  I  asked,  "  in  this  vulgar  part  of  the 
town  ? " 

**Not  vulgar,  my  dear,"  she  said.  *'  A  very  respectable 
and  industrious  part  of  our  population  lives  herel" 

"  Not  fashionable,  certainly,*'  I  added. 

"And  not  vulgar  because  not  fashionable,  by  any  means,** 
she  said  j  for  you  may  be  sure  my  filse  and  often  foolish 
notions  were  not  gained  from  her.  She  stopped  before  a 
humble-looking  house,  and  entered  the  front  door. 

"Where  are  you  going?**  I  asked  with  much  curiosity. 

She  gently  opened  a  side  door,  and  hesitated  a  moment 
on   the  threshold. 

"  Caroline,  come  in,'*  said  a  voice  from  within.  **  I  am 
very  happy  to  see  you.'* 

"  Pray,  don*t  rise,  dear,**  said  my  mother,  going  forward 
and  affectionately  kissing  a  sick  l.idy  who  sat  in  a  rocking- 
chair.  "  You  look  better  than  when  I  saw  you  before.  Do 
not  exert  yourself.** 

I  was  introduced,  and  I  fancied  the  invalid  looked  at  me 
with  a  sort  of  admiring  surprise  as  sbe  took  my  hand  and 
hoped  I  should  prove  worthy  ot  Mjch  a  mother.  Then, 
while  my  mother  and  she  were  taH^ini^,  I  sat  down  and  took 
notes  with  my  eyes  of  everything  ni  the  room.  It  looked 
beautifully  neat,  and  the  furniture  ..'viilently  had  seen  better 
days.     By-and-bye  mother  asked  tor  her  daughter. 

"Gone  out  on  some  errand.,"  said  the  sick  lady. 
**The  dear  child  is  an  inexpressive  blessing  to  me,"  and 
tears  filled  her  eyes. 

"  A  mother  might  well  be  thank  til  for  such  a  daughter. 
She  is  a  pattern  my  child  might  satVly  imitate." 

I  thought  I  should  be  exceedingly  ^^Ud  to  s^^  x^nr.  ^^'t- 
son  my  mother  was  so  willing  1  s\\C>v\\d  co^^ . 

She  will  return  soon,"  said  tV\e  KnvAVvd.    ^"  Si\v^V^  ^gaJ^ 
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to  carry  home  some  work  which  she  has  contrived  to  do  in 
her  leisure  moments.    The  self-sacrifice  of  the  child  is  won- 
derful.    She  seems  to  desire  nothing  that  other  girls  of  her 
age  generally  want.       A  little  while  ago,  an  early  friend, 
who  had  found  me  out  and  befriended  me  as  you  have 
done," — tears  came  into  the  speaker's  eyes, — **  sent  her  a 
handsome  winter's  dress.     *  O  mother.'  she  said,  '  this  is  too 
expensive  for  me,  when  you  want  some  warm  flannel  so.' 
I  told  her  it  was  just  what  she  needed.     A  few  days  after- 
wards she  went  out  and  came  home  with  a  roll  of  flannel 
and  a  calico  dress,     *  See,  mother,'  she  said,  •  I  shall  enjoy 
this  calico  a  hundred  times   more  than  the  finest  dress  in 
the  world,  when  you  can  have  your  flannel.'       Excuse  me 
for  telling  it,  but  you  know  a  mother's  heart.     There  is  her 
step  ;  she  is  coming." 

The  outer  door  opened.     How  I  longed  to  see  the  comer ! 

A  perfect  angel,"  I  thought,  "  so  generous,  so  disinter- 
ested, so  good ;  I  should  love  her."  The  latch  was  lifted. 
A  young  girl  entered,  and  my  school-fellow  Abby  stood  be- 
fore me.  I  could  have  sunk  into  the  earth  for  very  shame- 
How  wicked  my  pride !  how  false  my  judgments  1  Oh, 
how  mean  did  my  fine  winter  dress  appear  before  the  plain 
sixpenny  calico  ! 

I  was  almost  sure  my  mother  had  managed  all  this,  for 
she  had  a  way  of  making  me  see  my  faults,  and  making 
me  desire  to  cure  them,  without  ever  saying  much  directly 
herself,  Tnis,  however,  had  not  come  about  by  her  inter- 
vention ;  Clrod  taught  me  by  His  providence. 

As  we  W.I  Iked  home,  my  mother  gave  me  an  account  of 
Mrs.  G <\T\  early  friend  who  made  an  imprudent  mar- 
riage, bii  I  hat  story  is  no  matter  here.  I  will  only  add, 
that  my  ju  .  ment  of  people  was  formed  ever  after  according 
to  a  truer  !>  a>dard  than  the  dress  they  wore,  and  that  Abby 
and  I  becarue  intimate  iriends,-^C hud's  Paper, 


Entiling  but  I-astriess  ^xmh  anit  gutter. 

A  CHILDREN'S  STORY. 


.OTHING  but  tasteless  bread  and  butter," 
discontentedly  muttered  Gerty  Vivian, 
as  she  glanced  at  the  breakfast  spread 
out  before  her. 

"  Vour  Ma  said  you  must  not  have 
anything  besides  bread  and  butter  for 
your  breakfast.  Miss  Gerty,"  replied  ' 
her  nurse,  who  was  standing  near, 

"  I  shall  not  touch  it.      I  have  no  ap- 
petite for  taiiteless  bread  and  butter," 
rudely  replied  Gerty,  turning,  with  a  scornful    lip,   away. 

"  There  is  many  a  poor  child.  Miss  Gerty,  who  would 
be  glad  of  your  breakfast." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  poor  children.  It  is  nothing 
to  me  what  they  would  be  glad  of.  If  I  were  a  poor  child, 
il  would  alter  the  case,  but  I  am  Gertrude  Vivian,  and  my 
papa  can  afford  better  things  for  me  than  tasteless  bread 
and  butter,  which  will  do  well  enough  for  the  servant's  hall. 
Yoii  can  remove  it  at  once.     I  shall  not  touch  it." 

Thus  spake  Gertrude  Vivian,  Gerty  was  a  spoiled  child. 
Her  mamma,  being  a  fashionable  lady,  left  Gertrude  very 
much  to  the  care  of  the  servants,  who  did  not  think  the  best 
wayto  obtain  the  favour  of  their  mistress  would  be  to  con- 
tinually fill  her  ears  with  the  recital  of  ner  little  daughter's 
naughty,  wilful  ways.  Consequently,  Mrs,  Vivian  knew 
very  little  of  Gerty's  passionate  temper  and  overbearing 
disposition. 

This  morning  Gerty  was  unusually  trying.  Nurse  almost 
got  out  of  temper  with  her,  "  What  will  ^om  ^aN«.^t«"%5»s!t 
breakfmt.  Miss  Gerty  f"  asked  narae.Niiftv  a  ^\l^*-^^»■«^  *»^ 


"  ril  have  some — some  jam  and  tarts,  and  something 
nice,  Bessie.  Make  haste,  and  fetch  them  for  me;  Vm 
nearly  starving/* 

Nurse  went  down  stairs  to  look  for  the  jam  and  tarts.  As 
she  returned  she  met  Mrs.  Vivian. 

'*  What  purpose  are  you  intending  those  for  V*  she  asked, 
pointing  to  the  white  flaky  tarts,  and  golden  coloured  jam. 
"  Miss  Gerty  can*t  eat  her  bread  and  butter,  ma'am  ;  so 
she  told  me  to  fetch  them  for  her." 

"  She  did  ?  Very  well.  I  tell  you  to  take  them  back 
again." 

Mrs.  Vivian  entered  the  nursery.  Gerty  started  with 
astonishment  to  see  lier  mamma  at  such  an  unusual  time. 
"Gerty,  love,  you  have  not  commenced  breakfast  yet.^' 

'*  There  is  nothing   to  eat,  mamma,**  replied   Gertrude 
plaintively. 
I  "  Nothing  to  eat  ?** 

\  "I  can't  eat  tasteless  bread  and  butter,**  pouted   Gerty. 

\  "  You  must  eat  it,  love.** 

**  I  can*t  ;   in  fact,  ma,  I  shant  !** 

"  You  won*t  Gertrude  Vivian  ?  Do  you  know  whom  you 
are  speaking  to — *' 

"What's  up!  what's  up  I  what's  up?'*  asked  Colonel 
Vivian^  who  had  chanced  to  hear  the  dialogue,  as  he  passed 
the  door  of  the  nursery. 

'*  Gertrude  astonishes  me,  Wilfred,  positively  astonishes 
me,  I  assure  'you.     She  is  actually  saucy  to  me,       I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thine,  never  !      She  is  too  aristocratic  to  eat 
her  breakfast.  *  Nothing  but  tasteless  bread  and  butter/  on 
my  word.     Really  I  wonder  if  it  would  satisfy  her  ladyship 
if  she  were  allowed  to  dins  off  gold,  on  gold.     I  should  like 
to  see  her   trying  to   munch  a   few  sovereigns.     Perhaps  I 
had  better  dissolve  my  diamond  earrings  in  vinegar  for  her 
to  drink,  also.     *  Tasteless  bread  and  butter,*  indeed.      If 
you  had  your  deserts  madamoiselle,  you  would  have   more 
tasteless  bread  and  water." 
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Gerty  looked  furious.     In  such  a  rage  was  she  that  as 
Mrs.  Vivian  swept  by  her,  out  of  the  nursery,  Gerty   put 
her  foot  on  the  thin  delicate  flounce  of  her  ma's  dress,  and 
tore  a  piece  of  it  off. 

Mrs.  Vivian  turned  angrily  round  and  gave  Gerty  a  slap 
in  the  face,  and  Gerty,  blind  with  pain  and  vexation,  sprang 
to  her  mamma  head  foremost,  and  commenced  butting  like 
a  little  ram.  Before  Colonel  Vivian  could  interpose,  Mrs. 
Vivian's  beautiful  morning  dress  was  all  in  rags. 

**  You  wicked,  bad,  unbearable,  unmannerly  child ! 
Wilfred,  the  child  is  ruined  !  I  insist  on  her  being  sent  to 
a  strict  school  immediately.  Look  at  my  dress  ;  gracious 
me.     The  little   savage  !" 

*'  You  should  not  come  teasing  me.  I  can  do  without 
you  coming  intruding  in  my  nursery.  You  won't  have  me 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  I  won't  have  you  in  my  dining- 
room.     March  out,  this  minute !" 

**  Silence,  Gertrude  !"  sternly  exclaimed  her  papa,  laying 
hold  of  her  shoulder  with  a  heavy  hand. 

**  What  must  I  do,  it  I  must  not  speak  ?" 

**  Keep  silence  !" 

**  I  have  kept  silence  long  enough — " 

Colonel  Vivian  gave  his  little  daughter  a  shake  which 
shook  a  great  deal  of  her  rebellious  breath  out  of  her. 

"  When  my  men  disobey  me,"  said  Colonel  Vivian,  "  I 
order  them  into  the  black  hole.  Next  time  I  send  them  to 
prison.  Next  time  they  are  naughty  I  flog  them.  As 
your  first  punishment,  you  will  have  your  breakfast  not  off 
tasteless  bread  and  butter,  but  in  the  black  hole."  Ke 
lifted  Gerty  up  and  carried  her  to  a  little  dark  closet. 

Gerty  screamed,  "  Don't !  don't !" 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  her  pa. 

"  Because,  because,"  screamed  Girty,  in  terror,  clinging 
around  his  neck.     **  There's  a— a — a  ghost  in  it  I" 

**  No,  no,  no  I    Worse!    A — a — arcvoMse\tv\\.r 
Her  pa  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.     "  Poor  \>cC\v\^r    ^^"^^  "^^^ 
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Getty  did  not  know  whether  he  was  alluding  to  herself  QT 
to  the  mouse.  He  did  not  put  her  into  the  dark  hole,  but 
sent  her  back  to  her  breakfast. 

Next  day  Colonel  Vivian  took  G^rty  to  a  school  twenty 
miles  distant,  and  notwithstanding  her  tears,  entreaties  and 
promises  to  do  better,  left  her  there. 

Next  morn  when  she  awoke,  a  pair  of  wondering  blue 
eyes  met  her  own.  Said  the  owner  of  them^  a  little  white 
night-gowned,  flaxen-haired  girl, — "Your  eyes  are  red. 
Have  you  been  crying  ?     Has  .someone  been  beating  youi" 

"  No,"  said  Gerty  slowly,  undecided  as  to  whether  to  ac- 
knowledge her  new  acquamtance's  attempts  to  be   friends. 

•'  Are  you  cryirg  becaiise  you  are  a  new  girl  ?  You  need 
not  cry  for  that  reason.  We  have  all  been  new  at  some 
time  or  another.  You  wiU  get  used  to  it.  Have  you  got  a 
mother?  Did  she  send  you  to  school?  What  did  they 
send  you  for  ?" 

•*  Because  I  would  not  eat  tasteless  bread  and  butter  for 
breakfast." 

**  Oh  my  !  you  silly.  My  ma  sent  me  to  school  to  be  out 
of  the  way  a  bit.  There  are  such  a  lot  of  us  at  home.  She 
forgets  all  our  names  at  times.     Isn't  it  funny  ?" 

'•  Yes." 

"  And,  oh,  my  1  You'll  be  ^glad  enough  to  get  hotie 
again,  if  bread  and  butter  is  not  good  enough  for  you.  We 
get  bread  and  butter  here  for  breakfast,  half-a-slice,  only 
there  is  not  much  butter  on  it,  and  coffee,  only  it's  awful 
weak." 

Gerty  sat  up  in  bed,  and  opened  her  wide  eyes  wider,  at 
these  disclosures. 

"  And  for  dinner  we  get  potatoes  and  a  xnite  of  meat, 
and  a  morsel  of  pudding.  Only  served  once,  evenjf  you 
ask,  '  a  little  more  please.' " 

"  Oh,  my  1"   ruefully  echoed  poor  Gerty, 

"  Is  your  pa  well  off  ?  Mine  is  now,  only  he.  wasn't  once. 
We  were  awfully  poor.      IdLa  sa-vs  '^^  «t^  tv^n^t  liatf  as 
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hungry  now,  as  we  were  then.  I  did  get  so  very  hunj^ty 
then— I  and  Polly — that  we  used  to  eat  *  bread  and  cheese/ 
oflT   the  hedges," 

"  Who  put  it  on  the  hedges  for  you  ?" 
"  God  did.  Only  it  was  not  proper  bread  and  cheese, 
but  leaves,  and  the  children  called  it  bread  and  cheese.  You 
know  what  kind  don't  you  ?  Leaves  of  hawthorn  trees.  If 
you  are  hungry,  you  will  like  it,  but  if  you  arn*t  perhaps 
you  won't.  When  we  asked  ma  for  bread  and  butter,  she 
used  to  say  she  had  no  money  to  buy  any,  and  once,  when 
Polly  and  I  came  in,  she  was  eating  only  dry  bread,  and 
was  crying,  and  when  we  asked  her  what  she  was  crying 
for,  she  wouldn't  tell,  only  Polly  and  I  think  it  was  because 
she  had  no  butter  on  it." 

•*  Oh,  dear,"  sighed  guilt>  Gerty. 

"  You  may  well  say  *  Oh,  dear,*  if  you  wouldn't  eat  such 
good  stuff  as  that.  1  do  wish  I  might  have  as  [much  to  eat 
now  as  I  could  eat,  even  if  the  butter  was  only  scraped  on, 
as  it  is  here." 

The  morning  bell  rang,  and  the  conversation  was  con- 
sequently stopped,  but  the  leaven  worked  well  in  Gerty's 
mind*  and  she  began  seriously  to  repent  the  folly  and  in- 
gratitude of  her  conduct. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Colonel  Vivian  received  a  sly  note 
from  his  little  daughter.     It  ran  thus, — 

Dearest  Papa, — I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  I  was  not 
such  a  very  good  girl,  when  I  was  at  home.  If  you  do  not 
mind  I  should  very  much  like  to  come  home  again.  If  you 
will  please  come  and  fetch  me,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  I 
think  bread  and  butler  is  very  good  now.  We  are  hardly 
ever  let  to  have  any  here.  We  have  to  eat  molasses  and 
bread,  and  it  makes  me  feel  rather  sick.  Hoping  you  are 
quite  well,  as  this  leaves  me  at  present, 

I  remain,  your  atiectionate  dau^ht^x ,  \ 
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Colonel  Vivian  lost  no  time  in  responding  to  this  invita- 
tion.    He  took  his  carriage  and  fetched  her  home  the  ume 

i'y- 

When  they  reached  Marlloyn  House,  and  were  comforta- 
bly seated  at  the  tea-table.  Colonel  Vivian,  with  ■  sin3e, 
offered  Gerty  a  rich  jam  tart.  She  refused  it  with  a  smile 
in  return,  and  said, — "  No,  pa  1  I  think  nothing  will  be  so 
tasty  to  me  in  the  future,  as  plain  bread  and  butter.  I  only 
learned  its  worth  when  too  late.  The  best  food  for  me  is 
now  good  bread  and  butter;  and  plenty  of  it." 

So  Gerty  astonished  her  pa  by  eating  nothing  during  her 
meal  but  what  she  had  {|once  pronounced  to  be  "  tasteless 
bread  and  butter."  The  lesson  Gerty  learned  was  never 
forgotten.  In  after-life  many  a  home  did  Gertrude  Vivian 
gladden  by  tittle  deeds  ^of  kindness.  ^She  practised  self- 
denial,  and  thus  many  a  dry  crust  was,  from  her  allowance 
of  pocUet  money,  buttered  and  made  more  [tasty,  for  the 
poor  and  aged  whom  she  sought  out  and  relieved. 

It  may  not  [seem  much  to  you,  little  reader,  to  perform 
such  small  acts  of  kindness,  but  He  who  says  that  not  a  cup 
of  cold  water,  given  in  His  name,  will  go  unrewarded, 
also  says,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  i>  unto  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me,"  and  who  would  think  it  a 
smairthing^to  personally  serve  a  great  King? 


iE  celebrated  Baron  Larry  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  Arabia  was  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race,  and  pronounced  the  Arab 
skull  to  be  the  most  perfect  type  of  the 
human  head.  He  also  affirms  that  their 
intellectual  perlectibility  is  equal  to  their 
finely  developed  physical  organixalion. 
Their  external  senses  are  exquisitely' 
acute  and  remarkably  perfect ;  their  sight 
Lis   range  ;  they   hear  at 
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very  great  distances,    and  [they  are  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing the  most  subtle  odours.     But  the  Baron  does  not  decide 
whether  the  perfect  organization  of   the  Arab  arises  from 
the  desert  climate  or  from  the  early  cultivation  of  the  higher 
faculties.     "Sharp  features,  lean,  active  figures,  and  keen, 
animated,  and  restless  features,"  says  that  great  ethnologist, 
Dr.  Pritchard,  **  mark  the  Arab."       Men  not  unlike  Mo- 
hammed are  often  met  with  among  the  Shiekhs.  How  often 
you  see  bedouins  with  long,  thin,  almost  fleshless  faces,  and 
large  and  finely-formed  features,  which,  half-covered    by 
the  folds  of  their  white  head  dresses,  look  somewhat  sad 
and  ghastly.     **  The  Bedouin's  large  dark  orhs,"  says  Mr. 
Kinglake,  "  roll  slowly  and  solemnly  over  the  white  and 
deep-set  eyes.       His  countenance  shows  painful  thought 
and  long-suffering — the  suffering  of  one  fallen  from  a  high 
estate.     His  gait  is  strangely  majestic,  and    he  marches 
along  with  his  simple  blanket  as  though  he  were  wearing 
the  purple.       His  common    talk    is  a  series  of  piercing 
screams  and  cries  more  painful  to  the  ear  than  the  most 
excruciating  free  music  that  I  ever  endured." 

The  true  Bedouin  has  an  aquiline  nose,  a  receding  mouth 
and  chin,  a  deep-set,  bright  dark  eye*  large  and  ardent.. 
He  is  thin  and  spare,  with  little  muscle ;  but  activre  and  vi- 
gorous— his  limbs  small,  and  hands  sometimes  of  almost 
feminine  delicacy.  Their  hair  is  almost  always  of  a  deep 
black  an4  very  bushy ;  the  expression  of  their  physiogno- 
my is  stern  and  severe.  The  Arabs  high  up  the  Nile  be- 
yond Dougda  are  black  as  negroes,  ^hi'e  in  the  mountains 
on  the  west  of  Gemer,  Bruce  reports  them  as  often  having 
red  hair  and  blue  eyes. 


"  V/t  SHasJins  of  Job  anlr  dnjs." 
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HE  Hindus  are  excessively  particular  about 
the  vessels  which  they  use  in  cooking,  lest 
•  any  defilement  in  them  should  pollute  the 
food,  and  render  those  partaking  of  it 
unclean.  Their  cooking  utensils  are  ge- 
nerally made  of  brass,  or  of  earthenware. 
It  is  customary, 'after  every  meal,  to  break 
the  vessel  used  in  cooking,  if  it  be  earth- 
enware, and  thoroughly  to  wash  and  scour 
3f  metal.  For  a  Brahmin  to  cook  in  a  vessel  which 
een  used,,  or  even  touched,  by  a  person  of  another 
without  its  being  purified,  would  occasion  a  horrible 
nent,  subjecting  him  to  the  loss  of  caste— than  which 
ig  can  be  more  terrible  to  the  mind  of  a  Hindu, 
/en  Brahmins,  passing  through  a  district  wasted  by 
irrived  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue  at  a  village, 
eir  surprise  and  disappointment,  they  found  Jt  de- 
.  Rice  they  had  with  them,  but  no  vessel  in  which  to 
.  Looking  around,  they  ^could  find  ^nothing  but  the 
1  the  house  of  the  village  washermen.  But  for  Brah- 
even  to  touch  these,  would  be  a  defilement  almost  im- 
le  to  wipe  out.  Pressed  by  hunger,  they  bound  one 
er  to  secresy  by  an  oath,  and,  having  washed  one  of 
>ts  m  hundred  times ^  they  boiled  their  rice  in  it. 
B  of  them  alone  refused  to  partake  of  the  repast,  and, 
laching  home,  he  accused  the  other  ten  before  the 
Brahmins  of  the  town.  The  rumour  quickly  spread  : 
sembly  was  held,  and  the  delinquents  compelled  to 
ir.  Aware  of  the  difficulty  in  which  tliey  were  likely 
involved,  they  were  prepared  for  the  charge ;  and, 
ding  to  previous  agreement,  each  ^rot^«\ftd  NJcvaJ^^^^ 
er  alone  was  guilty  of  '^the  offetxct  ^\\\Ocv  \vt  \«A.  'aS. 
door.     Which  side  was  to  be  beWevedt    '^^s^^^^**- 
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timony  of  one  man  to  be  taken  against  that  of  ten  i  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  ten  Brahmins  were  declared  innocent,  and 
the  accuser,  being  found  guilty,  was  expelled  with  ignominy 
from  the  caste.  "  Ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and 
the  platter,  but  your  inward  part  is  full  of  ravening  an  J 
wickedness.  Ve  fools,  did  not  He  that  made  that  which  is 
without  make  that  which  is  within  also  ( " — Haffiy  Home. 
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UGUST  received  its  name  from  the  Em- 
peror  Augustus,  of  Rome,  because  it  was 
the  month  in  which  several  great  events 
occurred  in  his  history ;  these  events  being, 
however,  principally  connected  with  the 
sword.  Much  of  the  glory  of  these  an-  . 
cient  rulers,  and  indeed  of  many  modern  { 
ones  too,  consists  of  bloody  battles  won. 
According  to  Christianity  there  is  not 
winning  battles, — "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
onth  formerly  had  only  thirty  "days,  but 
ived  thirty-one  under  the  influence  of 
Julius  Csesar,  a  day  was  taken  from  February  and  added 
to  this  month,  so  that  it  might  at  least  be  equal  with  July. 
The  old  Roman  name  of  the  month  was  Sextilis  ;  that  b, 
the  sixth  month  ;  the  months  being  then  reckoned  from 
March,  and  not  from  January  as  now.  August  may  be 
called  the  fruit  month,  as  at  this  time  our  apples,  pears,  and 
other  fruit,  will  either  be  ready  for  gathering,  or  be  rapidly 
ripening,  and  the  song  _of  the  reaper  will  be  heard  in  the 
fields. 

The  1st  of  AuguslU  sc.mW\me5C,a\\ei\.Mn.iTW.'Qa.-i,a»4 
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the  13th  is  old  Lammas  Day.  It  was  formerly  a  festival 
associated  with  the  name  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  and 
was  celebrated  by  the  offering  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
harvest,  from  which  it  took  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Hlaf 
m^sse,  that  is,  loaf-mass,  or  loaf-festi'valy  and  the  word 
was  afterwards  corrupted  into  Lammas.  It  is  a  rent-paying 
day  in  some  quarters,  but  is  not  much  observed. 

The  15th  of  August  is  observed  by  Roman  Catholics  as 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  They  say 
that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Our  Lord,  did  not  die,  but  was 
/r^/ws/a'^e^/ to  heaven,  body  and  soul.  There  is  no  record 
of  her  death  in  the  Scripture,  but  had  she  been  taken  to 
heaven  without  death,  we  think  we  should  have  had  an 
account  of  it.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  invention  of  the 
Romanists,  for  they  used  to  commemorate  her  death  on 
that  day.  Thus  you  see  they  have  changed  their  doctrine 
in  that  point,  a  proof  that  the  church  is  not  infallible. 

The  24th  of  August  is  the  most  important  day  in  this 
month ;  it  is  St.  Bartholomeiv* s  Day,  and  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  festival  in  honour  of  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  It  is  more  notorious,  however,  as  being 
the  day  of  fearful  bloodshed  amongst  certain  Christians  in 
France,  in  the  year  1572.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline 
of  the  events  connected  with  it.  Francis- II.  King  of  France, 
persecuted  the  Protestants  or  Reformed  party,  who  were 
called  Huguenots  ;  on  his  death  in  1560,  his  mother,  Catha- 
rine de'Medici,  ruled  in  the  name  of  her  young  son  Charles, 
until  he  came  of  age.  She  promised  to  tolerate  the  Hugue- 
nots, but  made  the  promise  partly  to  annoy  the  old  Catho- 
lic party.  The  two  parties  came  to  a  cruel  war  which  lasted 
eight  years,  and  by  the  peace  which  was  agreed  upon  in 
1570,  the  Huguenots  were  to  have  religious  freedom. 
Catharine  professed  great  friendship  towards  the  reformed 
party,  but  it  was  false ;  one  of  the  leading  men  was  married 
to  her  daughter,  and  others  were  drawn  to  Paris  and  load- 
ed  with  presents.      Admiral  Coligny,   one  of  them^  was 
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shbt^from  a  window^  and  the  King  of  France  was  persuad- 
ed that  his  life  was  in  danger,  in  consequence  of  whic)i  he 
hastily  swore  that  the  whole  party  should  die.  This  was 
on  the  22nd  of  August ;  a  council  was  held  the  same  night 
and  the  horrible  decision  was  come  to  that  the  Huguenots 
were  to  be  slaughtered.  Admiral  Coligny,  whose  former 
wound  Jhad  not  proved  fatal,  was  murdered  on  the  evening 
of  the  24th  (St.  Bartholomew's  Day),  and  a  bell  from  the 
tower  of  the  royal  palace  in  Paris,  at  midnight,  was  the 
s;gnal  for  companies  of  the  citizens  to  attack  the  poor 
Huguenots  in  the  city,  and  a  similar  slaughter  took  place 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
more  than  30,000 — some  say  7o,ooo^were  murdered,  and 
the  event  was  celebrated  according  to  the  Pope's  orders 
by  a  grand  procession,  the  singing  of  hymns  of  praise,  and 
other  signs  of  joy.  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  was  still  further 
associated  with  cruelty  and  religious  oppression  about  one 
hundred  years  later.  Jn  the  year  1662,  an  Act  was  passed 
in  the  English  Parliament,  called  the  **  Act  of  Uniformity," 
requiring  all  clergymen  in  England  to  agree  to  alF  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Prayer-book  as  it  then  existed.  This,  many 
of  them  could  not  do;  St.  Bartholomew's  day  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  day  for  their  decisions,  and  on  that  day  about 
2,000  clergymen  in  England,  some  of  thtecn  the  best  men  of 
the  land,  left  their  Churches,  and  their  iw^mes,  rather  than 
do  violence  to  their  consciences.  This  event  is  known  as 
the  **  Ejection  of  the  Nonconformisfts." 

The  young  readers  of  the.  "  Hive,"  and  the  old  ones  too, 
should  remember  the  sufferings  of  the  Huguenots  of  France, 
and  the  NoncGuifoi  mists  in  England,  and  learn  bravely  to 
endure  suffering  for  conscience'  sake.  Although  we  live 
in  better  days,  yet  even  now  we  are  sometimes  called  upon 
by  conscience  to  act  contrary  to  other  people ;  let  us  not| 
however,  be  afraid, — **  God  who  is  for  us,  is  more  than  all 
that  be  against  us." 


"  Jtwit  going,  ifl," 

OW  mother  i^rt't  Hal  too  provoking  I 
He  promised  to  dake  me  slrawberryine 
with  him  atld  no*  he's  gone  and  left 
me       cried  Jessie    winking    back    her 

"  Our  Hal  broken  hiS  promise ! " 
Her  mother  looked  as  if  sh6  could  hard- 
■  ly  believe  ii.  ,  , 

"  Why  no,  mother,  I  suppose  not  ex- 
actly. You  see,  he  said  I  might  ge  if  t  would  be  ready  at 
two  o'doi-k,  and  1  was  jUst  going  to  put  on  my  things,  when 
he  started  off  as  hard  as  he  could  run.  There  he  is  npw, 
away  down  the  other  side  of  the  Common  1  '■  she  added,  with 
a  little  sob. 

"And  it  is  a  quarter   past  two.     Why   didn't  you   get 

"  I  didn't  think  it  was  so  late.  Besides,  I  was  going  as 
soon  as  1  had  finished  dolly's  apron.  But  Hal  said  the  rest 
were  waiting,  and  he  could  not  stay  another  minute." 

"  And  you  don't  blame  him,  Jessie .'  He  had  no  right  to 
keep  the  other  children  waiting,  any  more  than  yoa  had  to 
keep  him.  1  am  sorry  you  have  lost  your  afternoon's  plea- 
'  sure  just  because  you  were  behind  the  time,  but  you  can  do 
notliMig  now  but  make  the  best  of  it,  and  learn  that  while 
you  are  'just  g»ing '  your  chance  may  he  just  gone." 

Jessie  who  had  early  learned  that  "  it  is  of  no  use  to  cry 
for  spilled  milk,"  drew  a  deep  sigh,  and  sat  down  to  console 
herself  with  a  book. 

By-and-bye  ber  mother  put  down  her  work-basket  and 
went  out  of  the  room,  saying, — 

"  Jessie  dear,  look  after  the  baby,  and  don't  let  him  go 
out  of  your  sight." 

"  Yes,  mother,  I'll  watch  him.  Here,  Birdie,  come  see 
what  Jessie  has  got !  " 
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Baby  took  the  china  doll  she  gave  him,  tasted  of  its  head, 
pounded  the  floor  with  it,  shook  it  as  a  cat  would  a  mouse, 
and  then  crept  off  on  an  exploring  expedition.  Presently 
Jessie  heard  a  crash  and  a  cry  that  made  her  heart  stand 
still.  She  rushed  into  the  next  room,  and  there  sat  baby 
Dick  on  the  floor,  covered  with  bits  of  broken  glass,  and  a 
little  stream  of  blood  running  down  his  white  forehead.  He 
had  pulled  over  and  broken  a  vase  on  his  own  head.  His 
screams  soon  brought  their  mother,  and  while  she  was 
bathing  the  wound,  Jessie  stood  by,  saying, — 

'*  I  had  missed  him,  and  was  just  going  after  him,  when 
I  heard  him  cry.     Poor  little  Dick  !  **      ' 

*'  If  you  had  only  gone,  my  daughter,  instead  of  meaning 
to  go,"  was  the  sober  answer,  he  would  have  been  saved 
this  sad  wound." 

When  Jessie's  mother  went  up  to  bed  with  her  that  night, 
she  asked, — 

**  Has  this  been  a  pleasant  day  to  my  little  girl  ?  " 

"  No,  mother,  it  has  been  the  worst  kind  of  day.  In  the 
first  place,  I  was  late  at  school  this  morning,  and  that  put 
me  out  of  humour  for  the  whole  morning.  Then  I  couldn't 
go  with  Hal,  and,  worst  of  all,  poor  baby  got  hurt.  Hasn't 
it  been  a  day  of  misfortunes  ? " 

**  And  every  one  of  them  has  happened  because  you  were 
'just  going  to'  do,  instead  of  doing,** 

Jessie  unlaced  her  boots  in  sober  silence.  At  last  she 
said,  **  But  I  never  mean  to  be  late." 

"  Of  course  you  don't.  But  the  mischief  is,  my  dear 
child,  that  you  feel  as  if  it  were  all  well  enough  as  long  as 
you  are  just  going  to  do  your  duty.  That  is  a  g^reat  mis- 
take ;  *  just  going  to '  amounts  to  nothing.  Do  it.  Don't 
stop  to  mean  to  do  it ;"  and  Mrs.  Richmond  spoke  so  ear- 
nestly that  Jessie  looked  up  into  her  face  and  said, — 

"  Why,  mother,  what  makes  you  care  so  much  about  it? 
Do  you  think  I  am  so  very  bad  ? " 

Her  mother  took  her  in  her  arms,  and  answered, — "I 


am  sick  at  heart,  Jessie,  because  I  am  afraid  'just  gxiingtD 
will  spoil  your  whole  life.  It  cheats  you  of  your  pleasures, 
and  hinders  you  from  your  duties^and  sometimes,  Jessie, 
I  am  dreadfully  afraid  that  v/hen  my  darling  comes  to  hea- 
ven's gate  at  last,  and  her  Father  asks,  '  My  child,  did  yoo 
give  your  heart  to  me  down  on  the  earlh  ? '  my  poor  child 
wilt  have  to  say,  '  O  Lord,  I  always  meant  to; — I  v/asjuft 
going  to  when  the  pale  angel  took  me  away,'  Then  He 
would  have  to  say, — '  Inasmuch  as  you  did  it  not .... 


md  Jes 


e  felt  hot  U 


The  last  words  sank  to  a  i 
dropping  on  her  head. 

She  sank  down  on  her  Itni 

"  O  Lord  Jesus,  please  c 
Make  me  do  right  the  first 

just  going  to.     Dear  heavenly  Father,  take  my  heart 
for  Christ's  sake.     Amen." 


id  prayed  earnestly, — 
oe  of  my  naughty  fault. 
i,  without   waiting  to  be 


So  BtjtiitaMe— So  ftsu. 

-,  AVE  you  ever  heard  of  the  great  clock  of 
St.  Paul's  in  London?  At  mid-day,  in 
the  roar  of  business,  when  carriages,  and 
carts,  and  waggons,  and  omnibus^es  go 
rolling  through  the  streets,  how  many 
never  hear  that  great  clock  strike  unless 
they  live  very  near  it  I  But  when  the 
work  of  the  day  is  over,  and  the  roar  of 
business  has  passed  away — when  men  are 
gone  to  sleep,  and  silence  reigns  in  Lon- 
don— then,  at  twelve,  at  one,  at  two,  at  three,  a-t  {a\u,<&«. 
sound  of  that  efoct  may  be  heard  for  tmles  axovifti.  '\'«^m»^ 
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~One !— I  wo  1— Three  l^Four  I  How  that  clock  is  heard 
by  many  a  sleepless  man  !  That  clock  is  just  like  the  con- 
science of  the  impenitent  man.  ^  While  he  has  health  and 
strjength,  and  goes  on  in  the  whirl  of/  business,  he  will  not 
hear  his  conscience.  He  drowns  and  silences  its  voice  by 
plunging  into  the  world.  He  will  not  allow  the  inner  man 
to  speak  to  him.  But  the  day  will  come  when  conscience 
will  be  heard,  whether  ^he  likes  it  or  not.  The  day  will 
come  when  its  voice  will  sound  in  his  ears,  and  pierce  him 
like  a  sword.  The  time  will  come  when  he  must  retire 
from  the  world,  and  lie  down  on  the  sick-bed,  and  look 
death  in  the  face.  And  then  the  clock  of  conscience,  that 
solemn  clock,  will  sound  in  his  heart,  and,  if  he  has  not 
repented,  will  bring  wretchedness  and  misery  to  his  soul. 
Oh^.,no !  write  it  down  in  the  tablets  of  your  heart — ^u^thout 
repentance,  no  peace  ! — y.  C,  Ryle* 


.'^/^ 


^mtXm. 


WHAT  A   TRIFLB  MAT    HIDB. 

A  little  boy  heici  a  six- 
pence near  his  ^eye  and 
said, — **  O  mother !  it  is  big- 
ger ^than  the  'room  !"  and 
when  he  drew  it  still  near- 
er he  exclaimed,  —  **  O 
mother!  it  is  bigger  than 
all  out-doors  !'*  And  in  just 
that  way  the  worldling  hides 


God,  and  Christ,  and  judg- 
ment and  eternity,  from 
view,  behind  some  paltry 
pleasure,  some  trifling  joy, 
or  small  possession  Which 
shall  perish  with  tile  ^ng, 
and  pass  away  with  all 
earth's  lusts  and  gloiy,  in 
the  approaching  day  of  God 
Almighty.  *  \ 


Mm 
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JOHN  ROGERS,  OF  WORLE. 

BY   THE    RBV.    J.   A.    WATTS. 


John  Rogers  was  born  at 
Worle,  on  August  29,  1854. 
From  a  child  he  gave  evi- 
dence of  more  than  ordin- 
ary thoughtfulness  and  ser- 
iousness of  character,  and 
was  much  respected  and  be- 
loved by  those  who  knew 
him.  His  teacher  at  the 
Sabbath-school  and  the 
Superintendent  were  both 
much  attached  to  him,  and 
often  spoke  very  highly  of 
him.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  a  few  months  before 
his  death  that  he  gave  out- 
ward signs  of  decided  reli- 
gious convictions. 

He  was  regular  in  his  at- 
tendance at  the  house  of 
God,  and  his  behaviour  there 
was  such  as  many  of  our 
young  people  of  both  sexes 
mould  do  well  to  imitate. 
During  the  three-and-a-half 
years  that  I  knew  him,  I 
never  remember  seeing  him 
mis-behave  himself  during 
divine  service.  I  hope  all 
the    readers    the  '*  Hive, " 


John  was  present  at  the 
service  at  our  chapel,  Worle, 
on  the  evening  of  the  first 
Sabbath  of  1872.  After  the 
sermon,  I  announced  the 
usual  Covenant  Service  to 
take  place  that  evening,  and 
having  explained  its  nature, 
invited  all  who  were  the 
Lord's  people,  or  who  desir- 
ed to  be  so,  to  stay  and  enter 
into  solemn  covenant  with 
God.  John  remained,  tak- 
ing his  seat  in  the  pews  with 
such  a  very  thoughtful  ex- 
pression of  face  and  manner 
that  my  attention  was  partic- 
ularly attracted  to  him.  After 
the  service  was  over  he  J^eft 
the  chapel  without  my  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  him,  and  as  he  was 
learning  a  trade  at  a  village 
two  or  three  miles  from 
Worle,  and  was  only  home 
on  Sunday,  my  intercourse 
with  him  was  very  limited 
indeed. 


will  study  to  be  like  him   in   \  ^W%ed,lftm^wax^^  v^^^c^^ 


this. 


\  oi 
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school  and  though  some  of 
the  scholars  were  nearly  his 
equals  in  age  and  growth, 
the  way  in  which  he  manag- 
ed to  secure  their  attention 
greatly  pleased  the  Super- 
intendentj  and  we  were  in 
hopes  of  finding  John  Rogers 
a  useful  and  valuable  mem- 
ber of  society. 

But  alas  !  we  were  to  be 
disappointed.  His  service, 
as  a  soldier  of  Christ  in  the 
Militant  Church,  was  to  be 
of  short  duration ;  he  was 
destined  soon  to  enter  the 
higher  and  more  perfect  ser- 
vice of  the  church  triumph- 
ant above.  He  had  from 
his  childhood  suffered  from 
an  affection  of  the  chest 
which  had  often  caused  an- 
xiety to  his  parents,  but  as 
of  late  the  symptoms  had 
greatly  diminished  it  was 
hoped  that  as  he  reached  ma- 
ture life  they  would  altogeth- 
er pass  away. 

But  this  fond  hope  of  his 
loving  friends  was  soon  to 
be  blasted ;  for  in  the  month 
of  February  last  he  was  at- 
tacked by  measles  which 
brought  on  inflammation  of 
the  Lungs  and  sooi\  put  atv 
end    to    his    days  ot\    earOc\ 


\ 


Shortly  after  he  was  taken 
ill  I  visited  him,  and  having 
no  thought  that  his  illness 
was  to  be  fatal,  I  spoke  to 
him  of  the  importance  of  a 
full  consecration  to  God,  at 
once,  that  when  restored  he 
might  be  useful  and  happy. 
He  then  told  me  without  the 
least  hesitation    that  he  was 
already     fully     decided  for 
God.     When    I  asked   him 
how  long  he  had  been  so,  he 
referred  me  to  the  Covenant 
Service   before     alluded   to. 
He  said  his   sins  were  for- 
given him,  and  he   knew  he 
was  a  child  of  God.     A  few 
days  after,  he   grew    worse, 
and  it  soon    became  evident 
that  the   disease   had  found 
out  the  weak  part  of  his  con- 
stitution and  was  settling  on 
the    Lungs.         His    friends 
were  greatly-  alarmed,  though 
the  doctor  gave    hope.     But 
he  grew  worse.     His  mother 
with    true   parental   instinct 
was  the  first  to  discover  dan- 
ger and  she  seemed  to  have 
a  fear  from  the  first  that  she 
was  about  to   lose   her  boy. 
But  he  felt   no   alarm.    For 
a   long  time   he  thought  he 
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ful  and  happy.  I  said 
1  one  day  ho  Xr  sorry  I 
>  see  him  so  ill  and  so 

to  leave  us,  and, he 
d,  "  Oh  I  am  not  sorry 
and   spoke  confidently 

interest  in  Christ  and 
quent  safety. 
ew  days  before  he  died 
led  all  his  friends  to 
om.  It  was  a  touch- 
ght.  There  were  his 
'mother,  parents,  bro- 
and  sisters.  Heearnest- 
lorted  them  one  by  one 
e  themselves  to  God. 
en  asked   them    all  to 

and  he  prayed  earn- 
er the  conversion  of  all 
It  who  were  not  con- 
I.  All  were  weeping  ex- 
im^elf  and  he  was  calm 
;lf-possessed.  After  this 
d  but  little,  his  breath- 
as  very  laboured,  and 

evident  the  end  was 
r  off.  What  he  did 
however,  was  expres- 
f  confidence  in  Christ 
n  absence  of  all  fear  of 

• 

len  his  voice  and  con- 

ness  were  failing,   his 

mother,   whose  pray- 

id    conversation     had 


been  great  blessings  to  him 
during  his  illness,  requested 
him  if  unable  at  the  last  to 
speak  to  raise  his  hand  that 
she  might  know  he  was 
peaceful  and  resigned.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  he 
died  he  repeated  in  broken 
sentences  the  words,  "  Yea, 
though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  and  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil, 
&c.,"  Just  before  he 
expired,  his  mother's  re- 
quest was  remembered  and 
the  pale  thin  hand  was  rais- 
ed to  bear  that  testimony 
which  the  lips  could  no  lon- 
ger give  to  the  presence  and 
preciousness  of  Jesus.  He 
gently  passed  away  on  Sat- 
urday, March  2nd,  1872,  at 
about  9  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, in  the  1 8th  year  of  his 
age.  The  Sabbath  found 
him  a  worshipper  in  the 
upper  temple.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  the 
circuit  minister,  in  Worle 
chapel,  on  Sunday  Evening, 
March  17th,  when  a  crowd- 
ed chapel  and  a  deeply  affect- 
ed people  showed  how  much 
the  dei^Asle^  "^om^  ^^^  x^s.- 
pected. 
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StfiAVEii^ 


there,  Where  ne^-er  teazs  o£ 


aor-row  Shall  dim  the  eye  nor    ach-ing  pain  nor 


oan  Shall  o  •  Ter    dond   oar 


mor  •  row  I 


^^^m 


■  / 


O9    to   be      there! 


O,  to    be       there  1 


0,  lovely  home^ 
Thy  frag^rast,  thomless  flow*  vs, 
Droop  not,  nor  die,  but  everlasting  bloiaiiy 
Crowns  all  thy, golden  honn : 
0,  lovely  h<»Qe. 
'  < 

0,  let  me  ffo. 
Death  shall  not  tnere  dittever, 
Onr  loving  hearts,  where  streams  of  pleMOIiei  JBoN^ 
,  .1   !'/     ,-..■>■    At  Ood's  light  hand  forever. 

0,'letniego.  '     '     *    '     


I  I 


■'  '  'iOPor  l^o|i  urt'there^;..    ..:.,/    l-i  .,  .1  ■/ 

■'•'•  HI  7/o;i  ;,,,/,,,  Who  to  my  .soiilhw  given:;.-, 
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STARVED    TO    DEATH. 

Wearily,  drearily,  comfortless, 
A  girl  sank  down  on  a  hard  m.ittress. 
While  the  golden  light  of  a  summer  morn 
Mockingly  smiled  on  the  poor  forlorn. 

Mockingly !  said  I  ?  yes,  it  was  so, 

A  hollow  smile  o'er  a  scene  of  woe ; 

A  garret,  all  furnitureless  and  bare^- 

Save  some  prized  relics  of  earthenware, 

An  ancient  stool,  and  the  old  arm-chair 

Where  the  lone  one's  father  had  breathed  his  last, 

Batter'd  and  worn  by  many  a  blast : 

Fighting  for  England,  he  lost  a  limb. 

And,  generously,  it  pensioned  him. 

They  had  lived  on  this — with  him  ^twas  gone. 
Leaving  her  friendless — poor — and  alone  : 
She  had  stitched  all  night — two  farthings  won — 
•'  O  !  would  that  this  weary  life  were  done  I  " 

Nor  brothers  nor  sisters  e'er  had  she, 
None— -ev'n  to  share  her  misery— 
O  1  what  a  pleasure  1  starving  together  !— 
Brothers  and  sisters — she  had  neither. 

She  had  no  blanket,  4ior  sheets  nor  shawl. 
To  cover  her  poor  shrunk  form  withal**- 
Shiv'ring  with  cold,  though  her  burning  skin 
Told  of  the  iever  that  raged  within. 

•■.■■.       ^ 
Then  fell  the  thought^scorchingly  keen— 
Of  what  she  was  now,  and  once  had  been. 
Hot  on  her  brain — hof,  aye,  burning  hot  I —  k 

And  again  sht  yfiei)fidr-«^\^^^  ^^^  xv^V. 
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Her  spirit  was  broken  :  strength  ail  gone  : 
Even  for  the  pittance  she  had  won. 
Go  she  could  not,  and  starve  she  must — 
Of  water  no  drop— of  bread  no  crust  I 

Words  are  feeble,  they  cannot  express 
How,  in  the  madness  of  her  distress. 
She  struggled  for  lack  of  Bread  and  Breath- 
Starved  to  death  !— Starved  to  death  I 

She  died  that  night — when  the  next  day  dawned. 
In  search  of  the  shirts— she  had  not  pawned— 
Came  one  who  was  callous,  yet  almost  wept 
Over  her  who  now  her  last  sleep  slept : 

Death — always  cold — breathed  so  chilly  there  I 
0*er  the  corpse— the  stool — the  old  arm-chair — 
That  his  blQod  turned  cold,  his  teeth,  like  stones, 
Chatter'd  together,  his  very  bones 
Shook,  as  if  he  was  palsied  and  old  — 
To  be  out  again  he'd  have  given  gold^ 
But  his  limbs  refused,  he  wished  in  vain. 
And  his  knees  knocked  at  each  other  again. 

He  wept — for,  at  times,  the  tears  will  flow 
From  the  sternest  eyes  o'er  woman's  woe — 
Gazing  again  on  that  lifeless  clay 
Without  one  friend  to  bear  it  away  I 


A  pauper's  burial,  half-finished  rites — 
Grudgingly  given — favours,  not  rights — 
Did  pauper  souls  require  their  completion. 
When,  when  would  they  rise  to  full  fruition  ? 

— Noble  Love,  and  other  Poetrnt 


^  N  reading  the  first  five  books  of  Moses,  i 
find  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  A 
and  much  importance  attached  to  it. 
was  a  small  chest  made  of  shittim  wa 
and  covered  with  (ilates  of  gold ;  ab< 
three  feet  nine  inches  in  length  and  t 
feet  three  inches  in  width  and  heig 
The  lid  of  the  Ark  had  at  each  end  a  g 
den  image  representing  cherubim 
cing  innards  and  bending  over  the  Ark.  It  was  c 
tied  by  two  poles  placed  one  at  each  side  through  rings. 
The  Ark  contained — i,  a  golden  pot  in  which  the  di 
quarts  of  manna  were  preserved ;  2,  Aaron's  rod,  mi 
miraculously  budded  and  blossomed  and  yielded  fruit ;  : 
3,  the  tables  of  stone  with  the  ten  commandments  wrii 
by  the  finger  of  God.  It  was  kept  in  the  most  Holy  pli 
and  upon  it  the  Shechina  shone  testifying  of  the  presenc 
the  Lord. 

It  was  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  God  01 
denoting  his  ^esence,  and  thus  whenever  the  peopi 
Israel  went  to  fight  against  their  enemies,  they  took 
Ark  with  them,  feeling  while  it  was  in  their  midst  a  s 
of  security,  but  when  it  was  absent,  the  contrary  sensatii 
weakness  and  incompetence  to  withstand  their  foes. 

The  Israelites  in  this  teach  us  a  useful  lesson.  Tha 
should  be  careful  to  have  God  with  us  in  all  circumstf 
and  at  all  times }  Are  there  not  words  spoken  and  ac 
performed  by  us  showing  that  we  would  prevent  God 
hearing  and  seeing  if  that  were  possible  i  Yet  we  knon 
eye  is  always  upon  us  and  His  ear  is  always  mindful  o 
words,  and  that  He  has  VivtwiVeA^e  of  q>it  tvery  thought. 
careftJJthen  shovi\d  webe.so  W  ftCwV,  s^esi*.,  m,&  hkj 
God    shall    not  be   grieved,  bxi^.  \)e  ■^Xeaa;*.  a.Tv4.  5 
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^ain  are  there  not  many  of  us  who  profess  to  love  a^d 
serve  God,  knowing  we  cannot  do  anything  aright  with- 
out him,  who  yet  are  often,  veryoften,  careless  as  to  whether 
we  have  God  with  us  or  not ! 

Let  us  take  this  lesson  from  the  Israelites,  as  illustrated 
in  our  picture,  end  be  careful  always  to  have  the  presence  of 
God  our  Father  with  us  and  His  smile  resting  upon  us,  and 
then,  and  only  then,  can  we  expect  and  look  for  a  bless- 
ing upon  all  we  do  or  say.  T,  J.  B, 


%  S^onEttrfttl  ifli&nance. 

"  And  the  Lord  Shall  Stand  by  Them  and  Save  Them." 

gHEREisnohelpforus,  If  we  turn  back 
to  the  village  we  have  passed,  we  shall 
be  recognized,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Prefect  will  instantly  seize  and  drag  us  to 
danger  and  death.  The  forest  of  the 
Cebenna  is  dark  and  gloomy — it  is  said 
to  be  filled  with  ravenous  wild  beasts; 
but  our  trust  is  in  the  Lord ;  he  will  not 
let  us  be  confounded.  He  can  hide  us  . 
in  "the  hollow  of  h is i  hand,"  as  he  did  his  people 
of  old,  when  the  Egyptians  were  behind,  the  Red  Sea  be- 
fore, and  the  mountains  on  either  hand," 

Thussaid  the  leader  and  guide  of  the  little  band  of  Christ- 
ians who  were  fleeing  from  murderous  persecution  and 
death  :  six  souls,  all  told—three  able  men,  brave  and  tried 
one  crippled  boy  of  sixteen,  and  two  young  girls.  Cruel 
and  unrelating  persecution  had  been  'N^.'^ed  a^icwA.  ■Owe* 
faith.  Fathers,  sisters,  brothere,  at\d  lne.Tv4ia  ■«««.  *».-a*^ 
passing  through  terrible  ordeals,   gvM\T\a\:\lc,\vft^,  «^"«^- 
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thing  for  the  cause  of  their  Master,  in  the    city  of  Aries, 
from  whence  they  had  escaped  barely  with   their  lives,  and 
not  knowing  where  they  might  lay  their  heads,   with  the      i 
broad  heaven   for  a  covering  overhead,  and   the  snow  of     ' 
winter  beneath  their  feet,  ' 

The  dark  winter  night  was  falling  upon   them,  the  storm 
was  increasing,  and  the  snow  came  faster  as  they  entered  - 
the  dark  forest,  leaving  behind  the  abodes  of  men.    The 
strength  of  the  cripple   was  nearly  exhausted,  and  with 
difficulty  he  dragged  himself  on,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
companions,  who  endeavered  to  keep  slow  and   sympathiz- 
ing footsteps  with  the  wearied  boy,   whose  spirit,  far  more 
willing  than  the  weak  flesh,  now  quailed  before  the  dismal 
night  and  dark  prospect,  in  which  there  seemed  no  ray    of 
light  or  hope ;  and,  as  they  went  in  the  dark  forest,   he  ex- 
claimed with  bitterness : 

"  Would  that  I  had  glorified  my  God  before  his  enemies 
in  the  city  ;  better  far  than  having  my  bones  picked  by  the 
wild  beasts  of  this  dreadful  forest !" 

"  Our  Father  in  heaven  has  not  so  willed  it,"  said  their 
leader,  kindly,  to  the  heart-sick  weary  boy.  **  He  has 
rescued  us  thus  far  from  great  dangers.  My  poor  child, 
still  believe  that  His  will  alone  is  for  our  eternal  good,  and 
cling  to  the  promise  He  has  left  for  His  followers — *  I  am 
with  you  always. ' " 

**Yes,"  murmured  the  boy ,7*  I  can  believe  it,  *to  the  end, 
to  the  bitter  end.'  " 

Darkness  was  coming  on,  and  as  the  party  were  casting 
about  in  their  minds  for  the  best  and  safest  way  of  spend- 
ing the  night,  they  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  clearing  in 
the  forest.  Several  logs  of  trees  that  had  been  felled  by 
woodmen  were  lyingj  on  the  ground  near  an  oak  of  im- 
mense size  and  of  great  age ;  few  boughs  were  living,  but 
the  trunk  was  hollow,-  and  contained*  an  entrance  large 
enough  to  admit  one  person,  V\\OM^>iJtv^  cw\Vj  «i\i\A.\v;sN't 
con  tained  a  dozen  persons  w  \lVv  ease .    ^^^  V^^X^e^Tv  vv.-^^^  ^ 
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sleeping-place  by  the  woodmen  when  night  had  overtaken 
them  engaged  in  their  work.  There  it  had  been  left  stand- 
ing, untouched  for  centuries,  a  magnificent  monarch  of 
the  forest,  glorious  in  old  age  and  decay. 

"This  is  Caesar's  Oak,"  said  one.  *'  I  have  often  heard 
of  this  famous  tree.  It  is  said  he  slept  under  it  one  night, 
on  his  way  to  Gaul." 

"  Now,  God  be  praised,"  said  the  leader ;  "  here  will  we 
pass  the  night.  This  will  give  us  both  shelter  and  protec- 
tion from  the  storm.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  this  tent  pre- 
pared for  us  in  the  wilderness." 

They  crept  through  the  opening,  and  disposed  them- 
selves comfortably  for  the  night,  with  grateful  hearts,  and, 
for  further  protection,  some  loose  planks  that  were  lying  near 
the  tree  were  fastened  firmly  across  the  entrance.  A  few 
snow-flakes  drifted  through  the  crevices  of  the  trunk,  show- 
ing that  the  storm  was  raging  without;;  but  comfortably 
sheltered,  their  hearts  were  filled  with  thankfulness, and  they 
thought  little  of  the  cold  and  storm,  and  dreary,  dark  night. 

"  Listen,"  said  one,  **  I  heard  a  shout.  Do  you  not 
hear  voices  ?" 

They  heard  distinctly.  The  sounds  came  nearer,  and 
they  could  see  the  flash  of  torches.  They  had  been  track- 
ed and  discovered,  and  were  at  the  mercy  of  six  soldiers, 
who  surrounded  the  oak, 

'*  Shall  we  drag  out  the  vermin  ?"  asked  one.  **  They 
have  caught  themselves  in  a   trap  of  their  own  making  it 


seems." 


"  We  could  not  guard   them  here  until  morning,"  said 
another, 

**  No  I  No  !     Leave  them   quiet  as  they  are ;    they  are 
safe  enough  for  to-night.     We  will  buiki  a  fire,  and   take 
our  comfort,  if  possible,  until  daylight ;  then  we  can  carry 
our  prisoners  safe  back  to  Aries.*' 
They  ma,de  their  preparations  iox  sipetv^vcv^  ^^    xvv^gj^ 
around  the  tree.     Worn    out   with  t\\e  ^aXAgM^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^* 
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and  accustomed  to  rough  beds  and  a  hardy,  tough,  wild 
life,  they  slept  soundly,  despite  the  storm,  leaving  one  of 
their  number  as  sentinel ;  but  drowsiness  overtook  him  also, 
and  the  souls  of  the  soldiers  were  lost  in  slumber,  while  the 
hearts  of  the  Christians  were  anxiou9  and  thoughtful.    The 
future  loomed  before  them  dark  and  terrible.     The  agony 
of  martyrdom,  with  its  untold,  untried  pangs   and  horror, 
filled  each  breast  with   forebodings,  as  they  strove  to  com- 
fort, sustain,  and  strengthen  one  another  for  the  terrible  or- 
deal through  which  all  who  would  not  apostatize  were  called 
upon    to    pass.      Brave   men  and  timid   women,    whose 
hearts  might  quail  and  faces  become  blanched  at  the  mere 
recital  of  cruel  tortures,  through  the  grace  of  God,  and  for 
the  glory  of  His  name,  had,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  found 
courage  given  them — "grrace  in  the  time  of  need.*' 

The  night  was  wearing  away.    There  was  silence  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  oak,  and   silence    without,  where  the 
guard  were  sleeping  heavily.    The  cripple  raised  himself 
on  one  arm  on  the  hard  couch  where  he  was  lying. 

'*  Hark  ! "  he  said,  **  hark  !  they  are  coming  !   they  are 
coming ! " 

They  listened,  and  they  heard  in  the  distance  a  sound 
as  from  some  solemn,  gigantic  instrument  of  music,  swelling 
low  and  then  louder  through  the  grim  forest,  borne  far 
away,  and  then  caught  up  by  the  returning  wind,  growing 
loud  and  louder,  and  bursting  into  one  terrific  crash  of 
ferocious  sound,  starting  the  soldiers  from  peaceful  dreams 
of  rest  to  an  awful  knowledge  of  present  danger,  as  the 
howls  of  hundreds  of  wolves  rang  out  upon  the  dark  night 
summoning  their  companions  to  a  banquet  of  blood. 

From  their  place  of  security,  the  Christians  looked  out 
upon  the  scene  of  bloodshed  that  had  already  begun. 

"  Will  you  let  us  in  ? "  shouted  a  brave,  undaunted   Ro- 
man soldier.     "  Will  you  let  us  in  ? " 

"  Alas  !  it  is  impossible,"  was  the  answer.     '*  We  could 
pOt  now  save  you,  and  would  perish  ourselves    in    the    at- 
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tempt."  And  the  hearts  of  the  Christians  were  filled  with 
sorrow  and  pity  for  the  men  who  had  been  hunting  their 
own  lives  like  the  wild  beasts  that  were  now  fastening  upon 
them. 

« 

"  Climb  to  the  boughs  and  save  my  son — he  is  young, 
and  my  only  son,"  cried  the  sentinel ;  and  the  young  man, 
mounting  upon  his  father's  shoulders,  sprung  upon  the 
lower  branch,  and,  receiving  assistance,  slid  through  an 
aperture  above,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  little  band, 
pale,  bleeding,  and  trembling. 

"My  everlasting  curse  upon  you,"  shouted  the  father, 
"  if  you  betray  one  of  these  men  !  " 

These  'words  were  the  last.  Faster,  thicker  came  the 
ferocious  wolves ;  thousands  came  hurrying  on ; .  the  whole 
forest  seemed  alive,  and  the  few  faint  struggles  against  an 
overpowering  force,  the  dying  moans  and  last  agony,  were 
quenched  in  the  yells  of  the  ravenous  beasts.  The  slaugh- 
ter was  soon  ended  ;  and  five  souls  who  had  never  known 
or  believed  in  the  Saviour  of  men,  the  Lord  of  compassion 
and  mercy,  were  summoned  to  their  last  account. 

"  Praise  the  Lord  for  this  signal  deliverance,"  said  the 
Christian  guide,"  for  He  hath  been  on  our  side.  '  Our  soul 
is  escaped,  even  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler.' 
Blessed  is  he  that  hath  the  God  of  Israel  for  his  help." 

Hidden,  indeed,  as  it  were,  in  the  hollow  of  God's  hand^ 
through  that  long  dreadful  night,  daylight  brought  them 
safe  escape,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  young 
Roman  soldier,  who  had  been  saved  from  the  wolves  in  so 
wonderful  a  manner,  the  band  of  Christians  received  free 
permission  to  worship  as  best  suited  their  conscience,  un- 
molested and  undisturbed  by  persecution,  until  the  fury  of 
the  war  waged  against  their  brethren  in  the  reign  of  Decius 
subsided.  They  had  another  cause  for  thankfulness  and 
rejoicing  connected  with  that  dark  night,  for  the  young 
Roman  soldier  dated  his  convictions  of  the  True  Light  from 
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that  time,  and  the  convert  of  the  Cebenna  forest  proved, 
by  his  life  and  example,  a  worthy  and  sincere  foIlDwer  of 
the  "despised  N^za-tcne."— Extract, 


tiao  mts  of  a  gitllc  §trl 

g^^NE  morning  when  Fanny  Mead  wenl  into 
the  breakfast  room,  the  first  thing  she  saw 
was  the  sugar-bowl  broken  on  the  floor 
and  the  sugar  spilled  around.  As  sugar- 
bowls  are  rarely  so  foolish  as  to  break 
themselves,  she  looked  round  to  see  who 
had  done  it.  A  small  foot  was  in  sight 
from  under  the  sofa, 

"  Josey,"  said  Fanny,    "what  are  you 

"  'Cause," — answered  Josey,  creeping  out  with  a  frighten- 
ed look, 

"  How  came  mother's  sugar-bowl  broken  V  asked  Fanny, 
scooping  the  sugar  up.    '■  What  will  mother  sayf" 

"  The  old  eat  is  a  horrid  thief,"  said  Josey  j  "  it  is  high 
time  she  was  killed." 

"  Must  poor  puss  bear  the  blame  of  this  i"  asked  Fanny, 
gravely, 

"  She's  ugly  enough,"  cried  Josey, 

"  Was  it  her  God  saw  i"  asked  his  sister. 

The  little  boy  did  not  quite  dare  to  say  it  was ;  therefore 
he  began  to  cry, 

"  Come,  Josey,  come  and  tell  mother  the  truth  about  it 
God  loves  the  truth," 

"  Don't  know  any  truth  about  it,"  roared  he. 

"Oh,  Josey,  Josey,"  said  his  sister  reprovingly,  and  tak- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  "  Let  us  run  and  tell  mother  at  once, 
and  that  will  settle  it." 
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The  little  boy  pulled  one  way,  and  his  sister  pulled  and 
coaxed  the  other,  and  she  being  the  stronger  dragged  him 
to  the  sitting-room,  where  grandpa  and  grandma  and 
mother  were.  In  they  came  with  the  story  of  the  accident. 
Josey  confessed  his  fingers  got  into  the  bowl;  but  why  it 
fell  was  very  perplexing.  He  did  not  want  it  to  fall,  he  was 
sure. 

**  Fanny  is  a  good  sister,"  said  grandma,  fondly. 

**  She'll  prove  a  blessing  to  her  younger  brothers,  setting 
them  an  example  they  can  safely  follow,"  added   grandpa. 

They  kissed  her  and  stroked  her  bair,  and  Fanny  was 
very  happy.  She  was  always  glad  to  be  good,  but  es- 
pecially when  she  was  praised  for  it ;  and  she  went  to  school 
in  the  pleasant  sunshine  of  family  favour. 

The  school-room  was  in  a  building  near  the  water.  Be- 
hind it  was  an  old  wharf,  and  sometimes  there  was  a  small 
boat  moored  beside  it,  owned  by  a  rude  boy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  boat  was  green,  named  "  Homeward 
Bound,"  and  proved  something  of  an  attraction  to  the  girls ; 
but  there  were  good  reasons  why  both  Miss  Haines,  the 
teacher,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  agreed  in  forbidding 
all  intercourse  between  the  scholars  and  the  owner  of  the  boat. 
Miss  Haines'  rules  were  very  clear  and  positive  on  this 
point. 

Fanny,  as  I  said,  carried  to  school  the  sweet  feeling  of 
approval,  and  it  took  her  through  the  morning  lessons  with 
more  than  usual  diligence.  Happiness  always  helps  us  in 
our  duties.  Once  she  looked  up  and  caught  her  teacher's 
smile.     Fanny  blushed,  and  smiled  back. 

At  recess  Miss  Haines  was  to  be  absent,  and  for  a  long- 
er time  than  the  recess.  The  girls  were  not  sorry  for  that 
I  suppose.  No  sooner  was  her  back  turned,  than  Jane 
Judson,  a  leader  among  the  girls,  whispered, — "Come, 
come  I"  to  a  group  of  her  cronies.  She  led  and  they  follow- 
edy  without  knowing  precisely  where,  but  their  way  led  to 
the  wharf.    There  was  the  beautiful  water  and  the  pretty 
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green  boat,  gracefully  rising  and  falling  on  the  eddies  of 
the  incoming  tide.  The  boy  too  was  there.  Wouldn't 
they  like  to  take  a  sail  ? 

"  First-rate,"  cried  Jane.  In  the  hubbub  of  voices  which 
followed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  make  anything  dis- 
tinctly out,  only  some  demurred.  Fanny  was  one.  Was 
Fanny  there  ?    Yes.     But  Fanny  hesitated. 

"  Oh  !"  the  other  girls  said. 

The  boy  urged  them  to  get  in,  and  he  paddled  about 
quite  irresistibly.    Jane  leaped  aboard. 

"  Come,  girls,"  she  cried  briskly.  One  and  another  fol- 
lowed.    Fanny  still  hesitated. 

"  Come,  you  land  fish/'  cried  the  boy ;  and  Fanny  went 
with  the  rest. 

The  recess  bell  had  rung  before  the  sailing  party  tiptoed 
up  stairs  to  the  school-room  door*  They  were  in  hushed 
glee. 

"  Trust  me  to  manage  for  you,"  whispered  Jane,  "  only 
you  keep  quiet." 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  asked  Miss  Haines,  who  was 
in  the  hall. 

"  Home,"  boldly  answered  Jane. 

"  Homeward,"  tittered  another. 

"  Homeward-bound,"  whispered  a  third. 

Miss  Haines  did  not  hear  it,  and,  if  she  did,  she  might 
not  have  understood  it.  She  supposed  they  had  been  at 
home.  What  a  blinking,  and  winking,  and  giggling,  and 
glorying,  did  the  girls  have  over  their  adventure ; « it  was 
such  fun ;  Fanny  aniong  the  rest.  Fanny!  Fanny  enjoy 
fun  at  the  expense  of  lying  and  disobedience  I  Would  not 
Josey  have 'turned  the  tables  against  her  i  Her  gran4l>ar- 
ents,  wdat  would  they  have  said  i  and  mother  and  Miss 
Hain^  ?  On  her  way  home,  all  this  flashed  on  her.  How 
would  they  judge  her  conduct  i  She  felt  afraid,  also,  lest 
she   hM   grievea   God.      Fanny  greyr   miserable,:  very. 

She  did  pot  like  to  look  anybody  richt  in  the  eye.    She  did 

.«'  •  -  . 
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not  relish  her  dinner,  and  asked  to  be  excused  before  the 
others  had  done.  Oh !  if  Miss  Haines  should  find  out. 
Every  day  she  was  expecting  it ;  and  what  anxious  days 
they  were  I 

What  made  Fanny  go  ?     Had  she  two  sides  ?    Ah,  she 
had  a  yielding  disposition  and  liked   to  stand    well  with 
those  she  was  with.    That  was  her  temptation,  that  her 
danger.     She  loved  to  do  right,  but  she  loved  to  be  popular 
also ;  and  when  the  popular  side  was  wrong,  she  was  too 
often  there.     It  would  have  been  hard  for  her  to  have  made 
on  this  occasion  a  clear  point  of  duty,  and  firmly  stood  by 
it.    Perhaps  she  would  have  been  ashamed,  too.    Ashamed  ! 
Yes,  she  would  have  been  afraid  of  being    laughed  at. 
Jacob  said  of  one  of  his  children,  "  Unstable  as  water, 
thou  shalt  not  excel."    That  is  it.     A  disposition,  like  water, 
liable  to  run  anywhere,  is  very  unfavourable  to  excellence. 
You  do  not  know  where  to  find  it.     It  easily  loses  the  gold- 
en thread  of  right.     The   Lord  Jesus  says,  •*  Stand  fast." 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  easily  carried  away  by  others. 
Be  firm  and  true. 

This  disposition  brought  Faiiny  into  many  such  miser- 
able days.    The  sail  was  never  found  out,  but  she  suffered 
as  much  from  fear  as  if  it  had  been.     It  also  caused  people 
to  form  very  diflfererit  opinions  about  her,  according  as  they 
saw  one  side  or  the  other.     Some  thought  she  could  not  be 
•  trusted ;  others  placed  confidence  in  her.     She,  like  many 
other  little  girls,..had  Qod's  word,  the  Holy  Spirit,  thip  still 
small  voice,  her  'dear  parents  instructing  and  leading  her  in 
the  right,  to  be  a  tculy  Christian  child,  useful  and  happy. 
She  needed  a  steadfast  purpose  to  take  fast..hoM.  and  follow 
their  instructions. 


* 


1 


^t  ^iml  mii  iifc  €jj£tt  foil. 

HERE  had  gone  out  from  Manchester  a 
missionary  and  his  wife  to  those  fair 
but  miserable  islands  of  the  PaciRc.  the 
Samoan  group.  Children  were  born  to 
them  in  due  time,  to  call  forth,  more 
effectually  than  ever,  the  sympathy  and 
affection  of  those  in  England  who  "  held 
on  to  the  rope,"  as  Carey  said.  And  a 
little  missionary  sewing  circle  was 
formed  in  Manchester  to  make  up  a  box 
iforts,  and  memorial  gifts  for  these  far  off 
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became  known  in  the  households,  an  old 
family  servant  who  had  spent  thirty  years  of  her  life  with 
them,  and  had  grown  in  that  time  to  be  one  of  them, 
greatly  desired  to  send  some  present  that  would  be  prized 
by  the  little  ones,  the  children  of  the  children  she  had  nursed 
and  loved,  and  followed  into  thejr  willing  exile  with  her 
tears  and  blessings.  So  she  bought  a  handsome  doll,  one 
of  those  mysterious  little  constructions  which  opened  and  shut 
their  eyes  on  a  slight  hint ;  then  she  went  to  work  upon  its 
wardrobe  with  a  generosity  that  showed  her  conviction 
that  dolls  at  least  are  not  liable  to  vanity.  Morning-dresses, 
and  walking-dresses,  dinner-dresses,  and  ball-dresses, 
basques,  cardinals,  &c.  Sec.,  until  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  separate  smaller  box  to  be  enclosed  in  the  larger 
one,  that  the  rich  array  might  not  be  marred  on  the  way. 
While  this  kindly  little  enterprise'was  growing  up  in  Eng- 
land, another  doll  had  made  its  appearance  in  Samoa, 
Roman  Catholii:  priests  had  arrived  there,  bent,  we  fear, 
more  upon  defeating  the  Protestants  than  upon  converting 
the  natives  to  Christ.  They  obtained  some  slight  foothold, 
and  opened  their  wares,  not  the  least  important  of  which 
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was  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary:  Doubtless  its  dresses 
were  also  rich,  and  its  tresses  fair ;  but,  alas,  its  eyes  were 
fixed. 

The  priests  and  this  object  of  their  worship  were  still 
under  discussion,  when  it  was  noised  abroad  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  had  received  a  box  of  gifts  from  tHeir  own  coun- 
try. Far  and  wide  the  tidings  spread,  and  all  sorts  of 
people  crowded  thither  to  see  these  strange  and  beautiful 
things.  Among  other  matters,  the  doll  of  course  was  not 
forgotten  by  the  children ;  she  was  brought  forth  'in  her 
brilliant  attire,  and  put  upon  the  display  of  her  accom- 
plishments. The  eyes  silently  and  rapidly  shut  and  opened, 
to  the  admiration  of  untutored  Polynesia. 

And  now,  unbidden  by  the  missionaries,  but  prompt  and 
clear,  came  this  odd  but  very  direct  reasoning  :  **  We  have 
seen  the  god  of  the  Roman  Cathofics,  we  have  also  seen  the 
playthiffg of  the  Sfeglish  children  ;  the  plaything  opens  its 
eyes,  but  tht  eyes  of  the  Catholic  god  are  fixed];  greater  is 
the  plaything  of  the  Protestants  than  the  idol  of  tKe  Roman- 
ists. What  must  the  God  of  the  Protestants  be?"  And 
the  missionaries  declare  that,  so  strong' was  the  hold  of  these 
thoughts  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the  priests  could 
not  recover  their  influence,  but  were  absolutely  driven  ^from 
the  island  by  the  doll.  The  word  preached  by  the  mission- 
ary had  free  course,  and  was  well  listened  .to;  and  the 
evangelization  of  the  people  was  thus  signally  aided  by  the 
old  servant's  kindly  gift. 

1.  How  narrow  is  the  base  of  error,  and  how  precarious 
its  foothold. 

2.  How  constantly  God's  servants  find  that  they  are  in 
his  hand,  no  less  in  their  duties  than  in  their  history  I  They 
set  out  to  do  great  things,  and  accomplish  nothing  ;  to  do 
little  things,  and  behold,  great  things  are  done. 

3.  God's  blessing  alone  gives  life  to  any  means  of  service 
"we  employ.  Let  it  b«  our  business  then  to  be  faithful ;  it 
is  His  prerogative  to  be  victorious. 


'iiit  Citur4  of  l^e  iolg  ^fjnlr^w  on  pjiraifl 

i^^'-^j^HE  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  or 
Mount  Calvary  is  about  one  hundred 
paces  in  length  and  suty  in  width.  It  u 
in  the  fonn  of  a  circle,  having  a  heav} 
dome  or  cupola,  the  frame  of  which  i; 
made  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  co- 
vered with  a  kind  of  stucco.  It  has  t 
spacious  and  magnificent  appearance 
It  is  built  upon  the  supposed  site  of  tb< 
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burial-place  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  pilgrims  of  all 
creeds  and  nations  flock  to  it  to  worship  there. 

Mr.  Carde,  in  his  *'  Letters  from  the  East,"  thus  des- 
cribes it, — *'  In  the  middle  of  the  first  apartment  is  a  large 
marble  slab,  raised  above  the  floor,  over  which  lamps  are 
suspended ;  this  is  said  to  be  where  our  Saviour's  body  was 
anointed  or  prepared  for  the  sepulchre.  Turning  to  the 
left,  you  enter  the  large  rotunda.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor 
stands  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  it  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
composed  of  a  very  fine  reddish  stone  resembling  marble. 
Ascending  two  or  three  steps,  you  enter  the  first  compart- 
ment, floored  with  marble,  and  the  walls  are  lined  with 
the  same.  In  the  centre  is  a  low  shaft  of  white  marble, 
being  *  where  it  is  said  the  angel  rolled  the  stone  and  sat 
upon  it.  Passing  through  another  narrow  door,  you  enter 
the  side  of  the  Sepulchre.  The  tomb  is  of  light  brown  and 
white  marble,  about  6  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  high,  and  the 
same  in  breadth,  being  joined  to  the  wall.  The  floor  and 
walls  are  of  a  beautiful  marble,  the  apartment  is  a  square 
of  about  seven  feet,  and  a  small  dome  rises  over  it,  from 
which  are  suspended  twenty-seven  large  silver  lamps,  pre- 
sents from  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  these  are  al- 
ways kept  burning,  and  cast  a  flood  of  light  on  the  sacred 
tomb  and  the  paintings  hung  over  it." 

The  place  where  Christ  appeared  to  Mary  in  the  Garden 
is  also  shown,  and  the  exact  spot  where  the  Cross  stood,  a 
square  hole  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  edged  with  silver,  is 
pointed  out.  /  ! 

There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  exact  situations  of 
these  last  scenes  in  the  kfe  of  Christ,  and,  if  there  were  not, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  there  on  a  pilgrimage  to  ob-        I 
tain  favours  and  blessings  from  God.    We  can  at  home« 
wherever  we  are,  by  prayer  to  God  and  faith  in  Him,  ob- 
taip   evety  needful    blessing.    Let  vis  'sVtfjf^  wax  te*^^«cw 
to   Christ,    not   by   visiting  H\s  tomb,  >Q>3X  Vj  ^x^^'f.  ^ 
Him,  serving  Him,  and   obeying   U*\s   ^xccfc^'^— ^^^^'^''^ 


n  His  vineyard,  for  the  night  cometh  ir. 
T.  J.  B. 


t  *^\^  INA  was  a  girl  who  was  compelled  to  pass 
through  a  great  many  trials  for  one  so 
young.  Her  mother  had  died  several 
years  previously,  and  she  had  kept  house 
for  her  father  ever  since  ?  and  it  must  be 
said  in  her  favour  that  she  did  the  very 
best  she  could.  Her  father  was  a  rough 
man,  and  often  spoke  very  harshly  to 
her.  He  appeared  very  hard-hearted, 
and  1  am  really  afraid  that  he  had  very  little  sympathy  in 
his  nature.  Lina  might  prepare  his  meals  with  great  pains, 
and  take  very  good  care  of  the  house,  but  when  he  would 
come  home  at  night  from  the  factory,  instead  of  being  glad 
to  meet  her,  he  would  swear  at  her,  and,  to  his  shame  be  it 
said,  he  wou'd  often  whip  her  without  a  cause. 

She  was  very  unhappy,  and  her  father.  Instead  of  grow- 
ing better,  appeared  to  groh  worse.  Sometimes  she  would 
run  to  him,  and  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kiss  him, 
and  beg  him  to  be  a  good  father  ;  but  it  would  have  very 
little  effect.  Not  an  hour  might  pass  by  before  he  would 
scold  and  treat  her  as  bad  as  ever.  He  went  by  the  name 
of  "  Mad  Kell "  all  over  the  village.  But  you  must  not 
think  that  because  people  called  him  Mad  Kell,  he  was  out 
of  his  mind.  He  had  his  reason  as  much  as  you  and  I — 
that  is.  what  little  he  did  have.  But  people  called  him  by 
this  name  because  he  was  so  seldom  known  to  be  in  a  good 
humour,  and  used  often  to  quarrel  and  fig^t  with  hia  best 
fnendsi 
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One  day  he  whipped  Lina  very  severely,  and  all  the  rea- 
son he  had  for  it  was  that  she  had  permitted  the  beef, 
which  was  being  roasted  on  the  stove,  to  bum  a  little  on  the 
top.  Instead  of  thanking  her  for  doing  the  best  she  knew 
how,  he  treated  her  severely  for  that  slight  neglect.  Lina 
had  tried  every  means  in  her  power  to  conquer  her  father, 
but  at  last  she  said  to  herself, — 

"  I  cannot  do  it.     I  am  afraid  he  will  drive  me  crazy." 

She  went  to  see  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  and  informed 
him  of  her  father's  brutality,  which  was  very  hard  for  her. 
But  what  else  could  she  do  ?  It  was  not  because  she  did 
not  love  him ;  for  never  did  daughter  love  a  father  more 
than  she  did.  But  it  was  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  hers,  that 
she  gave  information  to  the  Mayor  about  his  conduct. 

One  night,  two  policemen  came  to  the  house  and  arrested  - 
him,  and  put  him  into  prison.  The  next  day  he  was  brought 
before  the  Mayor,  and  examined  concerning  his  conduct. 
Lina  was  sent  for,  and  was  required  to  give  in  her  testi- 
mony about  his  conduct  at  home.  It  almost  broke  her 
heart  to  say  a  word  about  her  father  in  public,  and  if  she 
had  thought  that  her  application  to  the  Mayor  would  finally 
come  to  that,  she  would  never  have  said  a  word  about  her 
father  to  him.  She  would  sooner  have  died  from  bad 
treatment  than  have  him  thus  exposed  to  the  world.  But 
now  she  could  do  nothing  else  than  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions that  were  asked  her  the  best  way  she  could.  The  result 
was  that  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  sentenced  to  confine- 
ment for  eight  months. 

He  was  taken  to  prison  by  the  policeman,  and  put  in  a 
cell  which  was  not  any  more  that  seven  feet  square.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  except  a  mattress,  a  wooden  bench,  and  a 
tin  wash-basin.  When  he  found  himself  locked  up  in  that 
cold  place*-for  there  was  no  fire,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  pf 
winter — he  gnashed  his  teeth  in  anger.  TK^  Cax^  w^^VisJev 
he  lived  was  very  scanty,  and  coarse  loo.  \\.^^&  Hix^^^oR^ 
beyond  description. 


/ 
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The  condition  of  Una  at  home,  however,  was  even  more 
wretched  than  his,  for  her  father  was  not  there,  and,  unkind 
as  he  was,  she  would  have  been  willing  to  receive  any  treat- 
ment at  his  hand  rather  than  be  away  from  him.  She  wept 
bitterly  from  night  to  morning,  and  half  the  night  she  would 
lie  awake  and  grieve. 

On  the  second  day  after  her  father  was  in  prison,  she 
made  enquriy  of  a  person  whom  she  thought  would  be  like- 
ly to  know  abou  t  the  prison  and  what  kind  of  food  the  pri- 
soners got,  and  she  was  informed  in  reply  that  it  was  very 
poor  indeed,  and  that  the  prisoners  were  almost  starved. 
This  made  her  feel  a  great  deal  worse  than  she  had  done 
before,  and  then  she  resolved  to  provide  her  father  with 
food,  in  case  it  could  be  given  to  him.  She  made  applica- 
tion to  the  prison  -keeper,  but  he  told  her  roughly  that  the 
prisoners  got  all  th  ey  needed,  and  that  she  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  give  her  father  anything.  In  the  bitterness  of  her 
sorrow,  she  asked  God  to  so  order  it  that  she  could  be  per- 
mitted to  give  her  father  some  good  food  once  every  day. 

It  seemed  at  first  as  if  the  heavens  were  brass  above  her 
head.    The  Lord  appeared  not  to  g^ve  any  reply  whatever 
to  her  prayer.    She  was  very  sad — far  more  so  than  when 
her  father  was  in  the  habit  of  whipping  her.     But  she  took 
up  her  Bible  and  read  some  passages  which  had  been  taught 
her  in  the  Sabbath-school.    One  of  them  was  about   Paul's 
being  tempted  with  •'  the  thorn  in  the  flesh."     She  thought' 
it  a  strange  thing  that,  so  good  a  man  as  he  was^  ht  should  ; 
have  to  pray  three  ^times  to  have  it  removed,  and   then  pot 
to  have  his  prayer  answered.    "  But  then,"  she  thought,  as 
she  read  further,  "  God  did  answer  his  prayer  in  giving^  him 
grace  to  bear  his  allliotion,  and  th  perfectin£r  -  His  strength 
in  Paul's  weakness.  If  we  were  never  weak,  then  we  should 
never  see  how  strong  God  is.    Perhaps,  in  this  vety  weak- 
ness of  mme,  God's  strength  will  be  made  perfectl*,. Per- 
haps, after  all  -  my  thinking  over  how  I  could  get  my  fathibr 
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some  good  food  to  eat,  God  may  be  intending  to  give  his 
soul  the.  beard  of  life." 

Those  were  good  thoiights,  and  they  came  from  God. 
Lina  had  taken  the  proper  course,  and,  instead  of  trying 
to  bear  her  burdens  alone,  and  carry  out  her  plans  by  her 
human  strength,  she  had  taken  them  all  to  God. 

The  end  of  my  story  will  show  that  with  Lina,  as  with  all 
good  children,  "  they  that  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord  shall 
never  be  confounded." 


%llt  Ipfltofr  at  a  fsrao.  , 

1 N  China,  agentleman  who  was  intrusted  with 
packages  forayoungman  from  his  friends 
in  the  United  Stales,  learned  that  he 
would  probably  be  found  in  a  certain 
gambling-house.  He  [went  thither,  but 
not  seeing  the  young  man,  sat  down  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  come  in.  The 
place  was  a  bedlam  of  noises,  men  get- 
ting angry  over  their  cards,  and  frequent- 
ly coming  to  blows.  Near  him  sat  two 
e  young,  the  other  forty  years  of  age.  They  were 
betting  and  drinking  in  a  terrible  way — the  older  one  ^v- 
■  ing  utterance  continually  to  the  foulest  profanity.  Two 
games  had  been  finished,  the  young  sian  losing  each  time. 
The  third  game,  with  fresh  bottles  of  brandy,  had  just  be- 
gun, and  the  young  man  sat  lazily  back  in  his  chair  while 
the  oldest  shufRed  his  cards.  The  man  was  a  long  time 
dealing  the  cards,  and  the  young  man  looking  carelessly 
about  the  room,  at  length  began  Ui  Vum  a.  teivv  %«.'««^ 
on,  till,  at  Ieng:th,  he  begut  Xa  smg  ft»  \vftKn  (ft.  '\!\*^» 
.,  Cary,  beginning, — 
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One  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er. 

The  words,  says  the  writer  of  the  story,  repeated  in  such 
a  vile  place,  at  Rrst  made  me  shudder.      A  Sabbath-school 
hymn  in  a  gambling  den  !     But  while  the  young  man  sang, 
the  elder  stopped  dealing  the  cards,  stared  at  the  singer  a 
mosient,  and,  throwing  the  cards  on    the  floor,  exclaimed, 
— "  Harry,    where  did  you  learn   that    tune  ?'*      **  What 
tune?"    "Why,   that    one  you've  been   singing."      The 
young  man  said  he  did  not  know  what  he  had  been  singing, 
when  the  elder  repeated  the  words,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  the  young  man  said  he  had  learned  them  in  a  Sun- 
day-school in  America.      **  Come,"  said  the  elder,   getting 
up  ;  "  come,  Harry  j  here's  what  I  won  from  you  ;   go  and 
use  it  for  some  good  purpose.      As  for  me,  as   God  sees 
me,  I  have  played  my  last  game,  and  drunk  my  last  bottle. 
I  have  misled  you,  Harry,  and  I  am  sorry.      Give  me  your 
hand,  my  boy,  and  say  that  for  old  America's  sake»  if  for 
no  other,  you  will  quit  this  infernal  business.'' 

The  gentleman  who  tells  the  story  (originally   published 
in  the  Boston  Daily  Ne%us)  saw  these  two  men  leave  the 
gambling-house  together,  and  walk  away  arm  in  arm  ;  and 
he  remarks, — *'  It   must  be  a  source  of  great  joy  to  Miss 
Cary  to  know  that  her  lines,  which  have  comforted  so  many 
Christian  hearts,  have  been  the  means  of  awakening  in  the 
breasts  of  two  tempted  and  erring  men  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe  a  resolution  to  lead  a  better  life."     It  'was  a 
source  of  great  joy  to  Miss  Cary,  as  we  happen  to  know. 
Before  us  lies  a  private  letter  from  her  to  an  aged  friend 
in  this  city,  with  the  printed  story  enclosed,  <and  containing 
this  comment, — '*  I  enclose  the  hymn  and  the  story  foryou» 
not  because  I  am  vain  of  the  notice,  but  because  I   thought 
you   would  feel  a  pecuWar  \tv\<&t^\.\Tv\.Vv«mwKefi.  you  knew 
the  hymn  was  written  eigXvVefctv-^^tT^^^iv^v^jwttX^wwfc   \ 
imposed  it  in  the  Vitt\c  bacViVvxd-^\.w>j\i*iAx«wfi..5««fc^?^ 


Any  morning,  after  coming  from  church;  and  it  makes  r 
very  happy  to  think  that  any  word  I  could  say  has  done 
little  good  in  the  world." — Tribune, 


BY    THE    REV.    W.    L.    RDBBRTS,    HOLMFIRTH- 

IX.    SEPTEMBER, 
a  EPTEMBER  truly  meaneth  seventh  month, 
although  it  is  actually   the  ninth.     It  was 
formerly  the  seventh,  when   the  year  be- 
gan in   March,  and  not  in  January  as  at 
present.       Several  efforts  were  made  to 
get  a  new  name  for  ii,  but  the  old  name 
would  not  give  way ;  it  is  often  a  difRcul  I: 
thing  to  change  a  name;    somehow   the 
old  one  will  stick:     It  is  the  same  with  re- 
putation.   "  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and 
n  old  saying  that  contains  a  good  lesson.    If 
lame,  it  is  diflicult  to  exchange  it  for  a  good 
one.     Try  to  begin  well,  get  a  good  name  for  truthfulness. 
honesty,  industry,  punctuality,  and  othervirtues,  and  try  to 

The  Anglo-Saxons  called  it  gerst-monath,  that  is,  grht- 
month,  the  month  in  which  the  barley,  the  chief  com  of  tht 
Anglo-Saxons,  was  gathered  home — the  harvest  home.  Ii 
is  still  the  principal  month  for  gathering  the  com  crops,  as 
well  as  many  oT  the  best  fruits  of  our  land.  The  song  of 
the  reaper  will  have  ceased,  and  the  hea^Iy-Iaden  wain 
will  move  slowly  4iomeward  with  its  precious  load.  I  hope 
that  real  gratitude  will  move  the  hearts  of  all  when  "  Bar- 
vest  Home  "  comes. 

The  most  noted  day  in  this  month  is  Michaelmas,  a.dv{ 
set  apart  in  honour  of  St.  M\c\\aci\,  an  <a\i  ^janSiSo.  wwvbo^. 
Michaelmas  Day  is  the  agtti  ot  Se^\Mrib«t.     Niflos»^'«>^ 
meiiya  festival  in  the  CVnirc\»,  ands'a^f  '   ""  *"'" 
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by  the  Roman  Catholics,  yet  it  is  more  noted  as  a  term  day, 
on  which  to  pay  rents,  change  houses,  and  such  like.  We 
are  not  able  to  tell  our  readers  much  about  St.  Michael. 
Ijke  many  others  of  the  saints  he  appears  to  have  favoured 
Cornwall  with  his  visits.  In  Mount's  Bay,  between  the 
Land's  End  and  Lizard's  Point,  is  a  rocky  elevation  called 
St.  Michael's  Mount.  The  ghost  of  St.  Michael  is  sai, 
have  been  seen  on  the  top  of  this  rock ;  and  a  projection  at 
one  corner  is  called  St.  Michael's  chatr.  There  is  an 
chapel  or  religious  house  on  the  top  of  it.  This  hill  stands 
a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  at  high  water  it  is  ! 
rounded  by  the  sea.  A  similar  hill  rising  from  a  sandy 
pldn,  called  by  the  same  name,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  north- 
west of  France. 

Besides  Michaelmas  Day,  the  Roman  Catholics  observe 
the  8th  of  September  as  the  birthday  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and,  on  the  21st,  they 
celebrate  the  birth  of  Matthew  the  disciple  of  Christ. 


f  tttit  anlr  tljt  '$m^. 

E  a  good  girl,  Hettie,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams,  as  she  closed  the  door  and  pass- 
ed into  the  street. 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  was  the  reply  of  a 
girl  of  eight  summers,  left  to  take  care 
of  herself  awhile,  as  her  mamma  went 
to  make  calls. 

By-and-by  Hettie  was  alone,  and  she 
began  to  think  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
take  one  of  the  peaches  that  had  been  put  away  till  her 
brother  Edward  should  return  home  from  school.  "  It  is 
true,  papa  gave  me  &eveta,\  when  \ve  \iTQught  them    home) 
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and  I  {)romised  mamma  not  to  touch  anything ;  but  I  shall 
take  only  one^^  argued  the  child  ;  ''  nobody  will  know  the 
difference;  there  will  be  plenty  left  for  Edward."  Her  first 
move  was  to  look  into  the  pantry.;  but  not  finding  them^ 
she  opened  a  closet  where  her  mamma  kept  china, 
and  there  found  the  fruit  dish  with  the  peaches.  A  still 
small  voice  wispered,  **  DonU  touch  them ;  it  is  nvrong*^ 
But  **  Only  one,*^  was  the  girl's  argument.  So,  climbing 
on  a  chair,  her  hand  was  raised  to  the  bowl,  when  her  foot 
slipped,  and  down  came  Hettie,  fruit  dish,  and  peaches,  all 
upon  the  floor. 

She  was  too  much  hurt  to  get  up  immediately,  and  when 
she  did,  it  was  to  see  her  mamma's  china  dish  broken  in 
pieces.  What  could  she  do  ?  To  tell  a  /iV  would  be  dread- 
ful ;  besides,  her  parents  would  be  sure  to  find  it  out,  and 
then  both  the  sin  and  disgrace  would  be  upon  her.  '''Oh 
that  I  had  obeyed  mamma,  and  kept  my  word  too ;  then  I 
should  be  so  happy." 

Hettie  had  scarcely  gathered  up  the  broken  china  when 
she  heard  footsteps  in  the  hall.  She  closed  the  cupboard 
door,  and  seating  herself,  tried  to  appear  composed. 
Has  any  one  been  in  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Williams. 
No  one,"  replied  Hettie,  still  keeping  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  doll's  dress,  which  she  was  changing.  It  was 
nearly  tea-time,  and  the  little  girl  trembled  every  moment 
least  something  should  call  her  mamma  to  the  cupboard. 

The  afternoon  wore  away ;  tea  was  ovei*,  and  no  one  dis- 
covered that  a  piece  of  china  had  been  broken.  But  the 
longer  the  delay,  the  more  uneasiness  to  Hettie ;  for  her 
fault  must  come  to  light ;  it  must,  and  it  %vould.  As  she 
went  to  her  room  for  the  night,  she  attempted  to  pray  as 
usual,  but  it  gave  her  no  relief;  the  consciqusness  of  sin  was 
upon  her,  and  any  effort  to  pray  only  brought  what  she  had 
done  more  vividly  before  her.  She  sometimes  felt  for  a 
moment  that  she  would  go  to  her  mamma  and  tell  her 
frankly  all  about  it,  and  ask  her  forgvvetvess*    '^xsX.Vow 


it 


could  she  acknowledge  so  naughty  an  act'?  She  had  not 
courage ;  she  could  not  do  that.  She  tried  to  sleep,  but  no 
pleasant  dreams  came  to  her  relief.  The  sun  had  crept  far 
in  upon  her  pillow  when  she  awoke ;  her  head  was  aching ; 
and  the  first  thought  that  rushed  over  her  mind  was  the 
broken  fruit  dish.  "  All  this  suffering  for  one  wrong  act !  " 
thought  Hettie :  and  the  unhappy  little  girl  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  wept. 

By-and-bye  her  face  and  hair  were  put  in  order,  and  with 
a  faltering  step  she  went  down  to  the  breakfast-room.  The 
moment  she  opened  the  door,  she  saw  from  her  mamma's 
countenance  that  the  unfortunate  affair  of  the  peaches  was 
discovered.  Nothing  was  said  for  the  time,  and  Hettie 
tried  to  eat  her  breakfast ;  but  she  had  no  relish  for  food. 
As  they  were  leaving  the  breakfast-room,  Mrs.  Williams 
said  to  her  little  girl,  '*  Come  up  stairs,  Hettie ;  I  wish  to 
talk  with  you  a  little  while."  Hettie  well  understood  the 
subject  of  the  conversation.  She  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
Bursting  into  tears,  she  followed  her  mamma  to  her  room, 
and  falling  upon  her  knees  confessed  her  fault.  The  folly 
as  well  as  the  ivrong  of  such  a  proceeding  was  set  before 
her  as  a  mother  only  could  do  it.  The  lesson  learned  this 
time  lasted  the  little  girl  through  her  life.  She  was  never 
known  afterwards  to  touch  anything  her  mamma  had  put 
away.  In  after  life  she  often  referred  to  the  broken  china; 
and  when  she  did,  she  was  sure  to  mention  what  she  suffer- 
ed from  trying  to  takfe  one  peach  uuhich  did  not  belong  to 
her, — Jamily "  Treasury, 
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PRAY    ON. 

ised  to  pray  as  a  little 
is  there  any  reason 
^ou  should  leave  off 
ig,  now  you  are  a  big 

No,  no.      Only   the 
reason     to     pray — to 

heartily,  earnestly, 
-to  pray  off  swearing, 
y  off  lying  and  cheat- 
)  pray  off  drinking 
smoking,  to  pray  off 
ith -breaking,  and  the 
:t  of  God's  word  and 
house  of  worship.  Do 
ave  off  prayer.  Pray 
le  forgiveness  of  your 
pray  for  a  spirit  obe- 

to  God's  holy  law 
or  tenderness  of  heart 
for  a  live  conscience 
to  hate  every  evil  way 
to  love  holiness ;  pray 
ak  the  truth,  to  live   a 

life,  to  be  kind  and 
le,  and  to  do  good  as 
ave  opportunity.  You 
)t  afford  to  live  without 
T.      It  is   th     rope  let 

from  God  m  heaven, 
u  do  not  lay  hold  of  it. 


es 


it 


and  hold  on,  you  are   lost- 
lost  for  ever. 


THE   LITTLE    LESSON", 

Mamma,  I  little,  and  I 
want  a  little  verse  big  as  I, 
said  the  youngest,  seeing 
his  older  sisters  and  bro- 
thers studying  their  Sabbath 
lessons. 

Mamma  called  him  by 
her  side,  and  she  taught  him 
this, — "  Jesus,  Master,  have 
mercy  on  me."  It  is  a  precious 
little  prayer  for  every  child, 
both  small  and  great. 


COUNTING    TEN, 

Moses  had  a  new  trowel, 
and  wanted  to  try  it.  Mary 
wanted  to  try  it  also.  Mary 
sometimes  *  bothered  her 
brother  by  following  him 
whem  he  had  rather  go 
alone,  and  asking  questions 
which  he  did  not  wish  to 
answer.  Mary  did  not 
mean  to  be  in  his  way,  only 
she  was  occasionally,  and 
then  he  was  a^\.  \.o  s^^^lS*.  vcv 
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one  which  hurt    her    feel-  { 
ings. 

*'  Moses,  Moses,"  cried 
Mary.  He  did  not  directly 
answer.  "  Moses,"  she 
cned,  "Why  don't  you 
speak  ?'* 

"  I  was  counting  ten,"  he 
answered  gently. 

"What  for?"  she  asked  ; 
"have  you  dug  up  ten 
worms,  I  wonder." 

"  Because  some  good 
man  says, — '  Count  ten  if 
you  are  in  danger  of  speak- 
ing an  angry  or  hasty  word, 
and  that  will  give  you  time 
to  think.'  I  am  often  hasty 
to  you,  Mary,  and  I  want  to 
correct  myself." 

"  I  know  a  better  way," 
said  the  little  girl  humbly. 
"  I  go  and  tell  Jesus,  and  he 
helps  me." 


THB    FRUIT   OF   CARE. 

A  POOR  girl    in   California 


picked  up  the  cutting  of 
grape  vine,  thrown  into  tl 
road,  in  order  to  drive  h 
mule  with.  She  carried 
home,  and  though  it  w 
wilted  and  worn,  and  a 
peared  good  for  nothing,  s 
stuck  it  into  the  grour 
"  It  has  a  little  life  left,"  s 
said,  "I  will  try  andsi 
it."  So  she  watered  it,  s 
watched  it,  and  trained 
and  took  as  much  care  oi 
as  if  it  were  the  most  p 
mising  shoot  in  the  world 

Well,  how  did  it  rew 
her?  In  one  year,  afte 
was  six  years  old,  it  t 
five  thousand  bunches 
grapes,  and  each  bu 
weighed  one  pound;  tV 
on  being  sold,  brought 
nearly  a  thousand  pound 

You  see,  it  is  not  so  m 
having  large    means  to 
with,  as  it  is    in   doipg 
best  you    can    with    si 
means. 


**§t  liixbt  xuttt  0f  ^nimtt.'' 

Hbb.     X.  36, 


t 
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mtc. 


IiET  TOXm  LIGHT  SO 

BOBIFTUBE  8ENTEK0B. 


u 


Let  your       light    so  shine   be-fore         ment 


That        ihey  may    see  your     good  works.  And 


glo  -  ri  -  fy  yonr      Father  which    is    in    heayen.' 


IP^ttrg. 


Vv'AY    MARKS. 

Duties  every  hour  betide  us. 
Bearing  burdens  in  the  way, 

Cheerin|f  those  who  walk  beside  us. 
Bringing  sheaves  at  close  of  day. 

Nightly  blessings  come  enfolding^ 
Those  who  smile  and  those  who  weep ; 

God,  His  weary  earth  beholding. 
Folds  it  in  the  robe  of  sleep. 

Daily  by  all  waters  sowing, 

If  the  world  shall  stand  or  fall. 
Neither  questioning  nor  knowing. 

For  the  Lord  will  care  for  all. 
Nifirhtly  comes  the  Master  walking 

In  the  vineyards  of  His  Vov^, 
With  His  weary  brethren  t^WVcv^ 

Of  the  harvest  home  above. 
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Daily  toiling  up  the  mountain, 
Bowed  with  crosses,  bruised  and  beat. 

Scarce  is  found  one  cooling  fountain 
Where  to  bathe  our  burning  feet. 

Niehtly  in  the  valleys  lowly. 
Where  the  tents  gleam  out  like  snow, 

As  of  old,  with  counsel  holy« 
Angel  guests  may  come  and  go. 

Daily  careless  feet  are  speeding 
Where  the  snares  and  pitfalls  lie*j 

Happy  if,  the  danger  heeding. 
They  may  learn  to  pass  them  by. 

Nightly  may  our  praises  never 

Cease  to  Him — the  Lord  of  ail- 
That  in  Him  we  stand  for  ever  ; 
Near  to  Him  we  need  not  fall. 

Daily  are  two  angels  writing 
What  we  do  for  good  or  ill ; 

One,  with  smiles,  the  good  inditing. 
One  the  evil,  sad  and  still. 

Where  repentance  boweth  lowly 
Long  they  wait  at  close  of  day. 

Blotting  out  the  deed  unholy. 
Ere  they  bear  the  book  away. 

Every  day  may  have  some  morrow 
When  our  love  will  greet  the  dawn,  - 

Waking  but  to  weep  in-  sorrow 
For  the  faces  that  are  gone. 

i  When  the  twilight  veils  the  meadows. 

All  the  holy  stars  that  rise 
Seem  to  tell  us,  through  the  shadows 
Of  the  loves  of  Paradise. 

When  the  longest  day  is  ended. 
And  the  heaviest  task  is  done. 

Faith  shall  be  with  vision  blended. 
Cross  and  crown  will  be  as  one. 

And  in  promise  of  that  morning. 
Life's  last  sunset  shall  be  bright; 

Earth  will  bloom  in  Heaven's  adorninp-. 
And  "  at  eve  it  shall  be  light.'* 


#raftan  to  % 


^fjUNYAN,  in  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
-r-,^'  speaks  of  Christian  coming  to  an  arbour, 
half-way  up  the  hill  DifficultY.  He  went 
in  and,  after  a  while,  fell  fast  asleep. 
As  he  was  sleeping  there  came  one  to 
him  who  awaked  him,  saying,  "  Go  to 
the  ant  thou  slugganJ ;  consider  her  ways 
and  be  wise."  With  that,  Christian 
suddenly  started  up,  and  sped  htm  on  his 
way,  and  went  apace  till  he  came  to  the  top  of  the  hi'l. 
Soon  after  he  found,  to  his  great  grief,  that  he  had  lost  his 
roll  in  the  arbour;  that  is,  that  owing  to  indulging  in  ease, 
and  indolence,  he  had  lost  the  sense  of  the  smile  and 
favour  of  God.  Certdn  it  is,  that  our  resting  days  are 
Satan's  busy  days.  Earth  is  not  the  place  for  rest,  our  rest 
is  in  Heaven.  It  was  while  men  slept  that  the  enemy 
sowed  the  tares.  In  plain  terms,  we  cannot  be  remiss 
or  negligent  without  suffering  harm  and  loss.  Let  us  give 
all  diligence  to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure. 
Our  prayer  should  ever  be  i— 

This  slumber  from  my  soul,  O  shake  1 
Warns  by  thy  Spirit's  inward  call ; 
Let  me  to  righteousness  awake. 
And  pray  that  I  no  more  may  tall. 
Or  give  to  Sin  or  Satan  place. 
But  walk  in  all  thy  righteous  ways. 


'tc  f  risottfir  anlr  %m. 

Concluded, 

_,  HEN  we  saw  Lina  last,  it  was  when  she 
was  reading  the  account  of  Paul's  afflic- 
tion caused  by  the  "  thorn  in  the  flesh." 
She  had  some  very  good  thoughts  as  she 
read,  you  will  remember,  and  they  came 
from  Him  to  whom  she  had  prayed  with 
such  earnestness. 

Lina  was  never  happier  in  all  her  life 
than  after  she  had  finished  her  prayer 
and  reading  the  Bible.  She  arose  and  walked  out  in  the 
street,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  everything  she  saw  re- 
minded her  of  the  goodness  of  God.  She  felt  very  confi- 
dent that  her  father  would  become  a  better  man.  It  seemed 
to  her  impossible  now  for  him  to  continue  as  bad  as  he  had 

I  must  now  tell  you  that  she  did  not  give  up  her  design 
to  get  some  good  food  into  her  father's  cold  and  gloomy 
cell.  On  going  to  school  three  days  after  her  fruitless  ap- 
plication to  the  jailor,  she  passed  close  beside  the  rear  of 
the  prison,  and,  to  her  great  surprise,  saw  her  father's  face 
as  he  stood  at  the  grated  window.  But  that  was  the  second 
story  of  the  building,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
reach  it  if  she  tried,  her  arms  being  far  too  short.  She  felt 
greatly  rejoiced  on  seeing  her  father,  and  immediately  cried 
out  to  him,—"  O  father — my  dear  father  1  "  The  tears 
came  to  her  eyes  and  blinded  them  for  a  moment,  but,  after 
brushing  them  away,  she  looked  again,  expecting  to  hear 
him  say  some  Wind  word  on  seeing  her  after  an  absence  of 
a  number  of  days.  Instead  of  that  he  uttered  bitter  words 
of  unkindness,  and  departed  (torn  l\ift  wniwM ,  "SJ^*  WnsA. 
and  wept,  and  called  him  to  cOTne  a^awv  \o  <fe^  ■wv^Acf*  ■• 
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even  if  he  would  not  say  anything.     It  was  all  in  vain.   She 
waited  half-an-hour,  and  saw  him  no  more. 

That  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  she  passed   along  the 
the  street  again,  havinig  in  her  hand  some  food  that  was 
nicely  prepared,  which  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  to  her 
father.    She  had  thought  that  she  knew  the  distance  from 
where  she  stood  to  the  window  of  her  father's  cell,  and  that 
a  pole  of  about  eleven  feet  long  would  reach  it.     So  she 
tied  the  basket  containing  the  food  for  her  father  on  the  end 
of  a  pole  which  she  had  brought  with  her,  and  put  it  right 
up  against  her  father's  cell  window,  and  let  it  stand  there 
on  the  window-sill  without  saying  a  word.    The  pole  had 
been  provided  with  a  little  hook  at  the  end,  so  that  she  ma- 
maged  the  basket  very  well  indeed.    She  then  drew  the  pole 
away,  and  went  off  as  quietly  as  possible.    The  next  even- 
ing she  went  there  again,  having  brought  more  provisions 
to  give  to  her  father.    She  saw  the  basket  that  she  had  left 
there  on  the  evening  before  standing  upon  the  window-sill, 
and,  after  taking  that  down,  she  handed  the  other  up  with 
her  pole  and  left  it  standing  there.     Much  to  her  pleasure, 
she  found  that  all  the  food  which  she  had  iHPt  had  been 
eaten.    How  happy  she  felt  on  reflecting  that  her  father 
had  eaten  some  food  that  she  had  prepared !    The  next 
night  she  went  again,  and  found  that  he  had  again  eaten 
what  she  sad  left. 

As  time  passed  on,  she  did  not  grow  weary  of  this  labour 
of  love;  but  not  a  night  passed  without  providing  her 
father  with  a  little  basket  of  nice  fresh  food.  He  was  not 
aware  for  a  good  while  that  it  was  his  daughter  Litia  who 
was  doing  this.  He  suspected  that  it  was  a  kind  lady  in 
the  city  who  was  known  for  her  care  for  prisoners.  The 
way  he  found  out  it  was  Lina  was  this : 

He  watched  one  night  from  his  cell-window  for  the  per- 
son who  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  a  basKet.  He  saw 
that  as  she  came  near  the  prison,  right  close  under  his  win- 
dow, she  was  concealed  by  a  thick  fir-tree  which  grew  there. 
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One  bright  moonlight  night,  however,  he  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering  who  it  was  before  she  reached  the  fir,  and  his 
^  ■       heart  was  overcome  with  kindness  when  he  saw  it  was  none 
^P^        other  than  his  daughter  Lina. 

^  She  continued  to  provide  him  with  a  basket  of  fresh  food 

every  night  for  many  weeks,  praying  and  hoping  that,  by 
this  kindness,  he  might  be  made  a  better  man.  He  grad- 
ually came  to  himself,  and  was  permitted  to  see  all  his  past 
conduct  towards  his  daughter  in  its  true  light. 

*'  How  wicked  I  have  been  I     How  badly  I  have  treated 

one  who  loves  me  very  dearly  !     How  can  I  stay  in  this  cell 

J        away  from  her  any  longer  ? "  he  said  to  himself. 

j|  One  night  Lina  found  a  little  slip  of  paper  in  the  empty 

basket  which  she  had  taken  down  from  the  cell  window. 

On  it  was  written  these  words, — 

*'  Your  father  loves  you,  Lina,  as  he  has  never  loved  you 
before.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  stay  here  and  suffer  for 
my  bad  conduct  towards  you.  I  think  you  will  never  again 
hear  an  unkind  word  from  me,  or  receive  a  blow  from  me  as 
long  as  I  live." 

Lina  was  happy  beyond  description  when  she  read  his 
ittle  note.  She  made  application  to  the  Mayor  the  next 
day  for  his  release,  and  the  Mayor  was  so  pleased  with  her 

(manner,  and  so  overcome  by  her  affectionate  appeal  in  her 
father's  behalf,  that  he  granted  the  prisoner  release.  It 
was  indeed  a  happy  meeting  when  the  prisoner  returned 
the  same  evening  to  his  house  and  found  Lina  preparing 
his  evening  meal. 

When  the  Mayor  met  her  in  the  street,  a  week  after  that, 
he  asked  her  about  her  father,  and  she  replied  that  he  was 
a  changed  man.    Then  he  said,  in  answer  to  her, — 

"  I  have  known,  through  one  of  the  policemen,  what  you 
have  been  doing  in  your  father's  behalf  ever  since  he  has 
been  in  prison,  and  though  it  is  against  our  law  to  provide 
any  food  except  the  regular  fare  in  the  prison,  I  have  per- 
mitted no  attention  to  be  paid  to  ^ou,\iu\.  2Kv<yw^^'^^>^va 
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giv3  your  father  a  basket  of  good  food  every  night.  Your 
conduct  has  already  become  known  to  nearly  all  the  good 
people  in  the  entire  town,  and  1  believe  it  will  be  a  lesson  of 
kindness  to  parents  who  treat  their  children  in  a  harsh  and 
unkind  manner,  not  only  in  ttus  place,  but  throughout  &e 
whole  country.  You  have  known  how  to  conquer  a  bad 
spirit,  and  I  would  that  al(  the  children  in  the  world  <nho 
have  parents  who  are  severe  and  harsh  beyond  neces^^ 
would  treat  them  in  the  same  affectionate  way." 

Ljna,  through  the  goodness  of  God,  conquered  her  brutal 
father,  and  he  became  a  tender  and  affectionate  Christian, 
and  remained  such  as  long  as  he  lived. — SeletUd, 


^ADY  HUNTINGDON  lost  two  friends 
in  1773,  with  whom  she  had  been  long 
and  differently  associated.  "'That  inde- 
fatigable servant  of  God,  Howell  Harris, 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus  last  week,"  she  writes 
to  Romaine,  "  When  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed,  and  could  no  longer  preach  or 
exhort,  he  swd,  'Blessed  be  God.  my 
work  is  done,  and  I  know  that  I  am 
going  to  my  God  and  Father,  for  he  hath 
my  heart,  yea,  my  whole  heart.  Glory  be  to  God,  death 
hath  no  sting — all  is  well;'  and  thus  this  good  man  went 
home  to  his  rest. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  grief  which  Is  awakened 
everywhere  by  the  tidings  of  his  death,  he  was  so  beloved 
as  the  spiritual  father  of  multitudes.  Truly  his  loss  is  felt 
in  the  college,  where  many  were  awakened  by  his  lively 
ministry.    The  last  time  >\e  ^Ttat\\t4  b.v  toWe^e,  he  spoke 
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with  a  mighty  sense  of  God>  eternity^  and  immortality ;  and 
when  he  came  to  the  application,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  audience  in  such  a  tender,  earnest,  and  moving  manner, 
exhorting  us  to  come  and  be  acquainted  with  the  Redeemer, 
as  melted  the  assembly  into  tears. 

**  On  the  day  of  his  interment,  we  had  some  special 
seasons  of  divine  influence,  both  upon  converted  and  un- 
converted. No  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  persons  were 
assembled,  and  we  had  abundance  of  students  in  the  college, 
and  all  the  ministers  and  exhorters,  who  collected  from 
various  parts  to  pay  their  last  tribute  to  his  remains.  We 
had  three  stages  erected,  and  nine  sermons  addressed  to  the 
vast  multitudes,  hundreds  of  whom  were  dissolved  in  tears* 
Fifteen  clergymen  were  present,  six  of  whom  blew  the  gospel 
trumpet  with  great  power  and  freedom.  God  poured  out 
his  Spirit  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Many  old  Christians 
told  me  they  never  had  seen  so  much  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  and  the  riches  of  his  grace,  nor  felt  so  much  of  the 
power  of  the  gospel  before." 

In  contrast  with  the  death  of  Howell  Harris  stands  that 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  which  occurred  a  few  months  after- 
wards. He  had  been  the  early  friend  and  companion  of 
Earl  Huntingdon,  after  whose  death,  he  seems  always  to 
have  remained  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  countess. 
Towards  the  young  earl  we  find  him  acting  as  towards  an 
adopted  son,  a  circumstance  which  lady  Huntingdon  is  pre- 
sumed not  to  have  been  able  to  control,  and  which  must 
have  occasioned  her  no  little  sorrow.  His  scepticism  and 
profligacy  did  not  prevent  him  from  frequently  attending  on 
the  ministrations  of  Whitefield,  whose  eloquence  he  greatly 
admired,  and  at  lady  Huntingdon's  solicitations  he  often 
contributed  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

**  Really  there  is  no  resisting  your  ladyship's  importu- 
nities," he  once  replied  to  her:  "  it  would  III  becavRft.vssft.Vft 
censure  your  enthusiastic  admiraliotv  oI'NVt.'^^>X.^^^n^^*^ 
eloquence  is  unrivalled,  his  zeal  \uexVvaus\I'^Ae»  ^^^  '^^^  ^*^ 
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admire  both  would  ai^e  a  total  absence  of  taste>  and  an 
insensibility  not  to  be  coveted  by  anybody.  Your  ladyship  is 
a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  Methodist  cabinet ;  and  I  confess, 
notwithstanding  my  own  private  feelings  and  sentiments,  I 
am  infinitely  pleased  at  your  zeal  in  so  good  a  cause.  You 
must  have  twenty  pounds  for  this  new  tabernacle,  but  I  must 
beg  my  name  not  to  appear." 

And  it  was  unto  him  according  to  his  desires ;  his  name 
was  never  enrolled  among  those  who  loved  their  Lord,  while 
his  corrupt  principles  and  maxims  are  handed  down  to  us 
in  a  volume  of  **  Letters  to  his  Son,"  a  book  which  illus- 
trates the  well-known  yet  often-to-be-repeated  lesson,  that 
bright  talents  can  make  no  amends  for  bacl  morals.  *'  Death" 
he  declared  to  be  '^  a  leap  in  the  dark/'  and  dark  and 
dreadful  did  he  find  the  leap  to  be.  As  the  pains  of  dis- 
solving nature  mcreased  upon  him,  and  human  help  was 
vain,  his  cold  and  mocking  scepticism  could  offer  neither 
present  alleviations  nor  future  hope.  ''  The  blackness  of 
darkness,  accompanied  by  every  gloomy  horror,  thickened 
most  awfully  around  his  dying  moments,"  says  lady  Hun- 
tingdon, who  vainly  tried  to  administer  the  only  consolation 
which  could  avail. 

Far  different  was  the  impression  which  lady  Fanny 
Shirley  on  her  sick-bed  made  upon  the  surrounding  attend- 
ants. Once,  as  a  reigning  beauty  at  court,  Chesterfield  had 
addressed  to  her  some  of  his  most  famous  epigrams ;  after 
that  she  chose  that  better  part  which  could  never  be  taken 
from  her.  "  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  lady  Fanny 
is  enabled  to  bear  such  a  severity  of  suffering  with  so  much 
tranquillity,  and  so  few  symptoms  of  restlessness  and  mur- 
muring," said  her  physician  to  Mr.  Venn ;  *•  can  you 
account  for  it,  sir  ?" 

"Sir,"  answered  Venn,    "that  lady  happily  possesses 
what  you  and  I  ought  daily  to  pray  for,  the  grace  of  her 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
I        Ho/y  Ghost." — Leisure  Hour. 
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Siprfes  ixom  §tU,  or  "  €abtt  it," 

\^  ONG  ago,  I  remember  when  I,  a  little 
girl,  was  playmate  with  my  brother  and 
his  companions,  there  was  one  rather 
dangerous  sport  in  which  we  took  great 
delight.  Our  favourite  play-ground  was 
a  tir-wood  behind  the  garden,  and  there 
in  the  sandy  soil,  and  amongst  the  gnarled 
roots,  we  kindled  fires  and  built  ovens. 
Never  was  any  feast  so  delicious  as  the 
potatoes  we  baked  among  the  ashes,  or  the  half  scorched 
apples  we  roasted  on  the  embers.  Even  the  sloes  and  wild 
plums,  the  very  remembrance  of  which  now  sets  my  teeth 
on  edge,  were  esteemed  by  us  as  dainties,  after  we  had 
cooked  them  with  our  own  hands  in  our  much-beloved  fires. 
As  I  was  the  only  girl,  1  was  made  generally  useful,  and 
my  strong  linen  pinafore,  held  by  the  comers,  formed  a 
most  convenient  receptacle  in  which  to  gather  sticks  and 
fir-cones  to  feed  the  fires,  or  potatoes  and  apples  to  roast  in 

On  one  occasion,  whilst  I  was  stooping  over  the  fire,  feed- 
ing it  with  fuel,  a  spark  from  the  burning  weod  lighted  un- 
seen in  the  folds  of  my  dress  beneath  the  pinafore.  It 
smouldered  away  in  the  thick  tweeted  cotton,  and  burnt 
through  to  the  clothes  beneath,  till  at  length  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  smell  of  burning  and  an  extraordinary 
feeling  of  heat  in  my  bosom.  I  hastily  drew  up  the  pina- 
fore, and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  air  caused  the  fire  to 
break  forth  into  flame.  I  remember  feeling  horrified  at  the 
damage  done  to  my  dress,  and  holding  my  pinafore  as  well 
as  I  could  out  of  harm's  way,  I  began  to  run  towards  a 
stream,  which  flowed  through  the  wood  at  some  distance 
from  us.  But  one  of  my  companions  springing  after  me, 
drew  the  pinafore  close  over  the  Aaracs,  a.tv4,  aS.'&afei-'^MWi 
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of  his  own  little  hands,  poor  fellow,  put  out  the  fire,  and 
very  likely  saved  me  from  serious  injury.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  sudden  breaking  forth  into  flame  of  the  smoulder- 
ing fire,  nor  my  little  friend  Johnnie's  sensible  cry.  "  Stop 
and  co'ver  it,  cover  it." 

Now,  my  dear  children,  I  don't  know  whether  fires  and 
cookery  are  fashionable  amusements  amongst  children  now- 
a-days.  I  hope  not,  for,  especially  with  girls,  they  are  very 
dangerous  ones ;  but  even,  although  not  played  with,  there 
is  always  a  certain  amount  of  danger  in  fire.  I  wish  you 
would  try  to  remember,  if,  by  any  chance,  you  or  your 
companions  are  set  on  fire,  Johnnie's  advice  **  Cover 
it,  cover  it."  If  nothing  better  can  be  done,  throw  yourself 
on  the  ground  and  roll  on  it,  but  never  run,  for  the  motion 
and  the  air  will  only  make  the  fire  burn  more  fiercely.  But 
I  hope  you  will  never  need  to  apply  the  advice  in  this  way. 
There  is  another  kind  of  danger  from  fire  to  which  you  are 
constantly  liable,  and  it  is  that  which  I  have  in  my  mind  in 
telling  you  this  story. 

Do  you  remember  what  James  says  about  the  tongue 
being  "  a  fire,"  and  "  set  on  fire  of  hell  V\  and  speaking  of 
the  mischief  which  a  few  words  may  do,  he  says,  *'  Behold 
how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth."  Now,  there  is  no 
way  in  which  the  tongue  does  this  more  effectually  than  in 
kindling  and  spreading  strife. 

It  kindles  strife,  by  unkind,  unjust,  angry  words.  These 
are  sparks  ^  from  hell,  and  lighting  from  your  tongue  on 
another's  heart,  oh,  what  a  flame  of  angry,  unholy  passion 
they  may  kindle  there. 

It  spreads  strife  and  feeds  strife,  by  repeating  evil  words 
spoken  of  others.  "  Where  no  wood  is  there  the  fire  goeth 
out,  and  where  there  is  no  talebearer  the  strife  ceaseth." 
Never  repeat  to  another  any  unkind,  evil  word  you  have 
heard  spoken  of  him.  Never  repeat  of  another  any  wrong, 
unlovely  thing  you  have  seen  in  them.    **  He  that  covereth 
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a  tran  sgression   seeketh  llove,  he  that  repeateth  a  matter 
separateth  very  friends.** 

Neither  carry  sparks  to  kindle  fire>  nor  wood  to  feed  fire. 
Wherever  you  see  a  spark  from  hell  has  lighted,  and  is 
burning  in  another's  heart,  do  what  you  can  to  cover  and 
quench  it. 

Most  boys  love  to  feed  bonfires.  When  they  see  a  fire 
burning,  they  run  here  and  there  gathering  fuel  to  make 
it  burn  brighter  and  fiercer.  So  some  children  cannot  see 
two  inclined  to  quarrel  without  doing  all  they  can  to  feed 
Satan's  fiame.  Love  covers  and  hides  the  faults  of  others ; 
and,  in  place  of  stirring  up  strife,  does  all  it  can  to  put  it 
out. 

But  what  if  a  spark  from  hell  light  in  your  own  heart  ? 
What  if  an  unkind  word  or  deed  kindles  a  fierce  flame  of 
passionate  anger  there  ?  And  I  think  some  of  you  must 
know  how  catching  that  fire  is,  and  how  rapidly  a  very 
little  matter  lights  up  a  burning  flame  within.  What  are 
you  to  do  then  ?  Well,  the  only  safe  thing  for  you  is  just  to 
cover  it,  and  fast  too,  before  it  gets  beyond  your  reach. 
Cover  it  from  others.  Don't  let  it  flare  out  in  angry  words 
in  return.  If  you  do,  it  will  soon  be  a  blazing  fire,  beyond 
your  power  to  cover.  Don't  cover  it  from  God.  Show  it 
to  him — confess  it — ask  him  to  cover  it,  and  so  to  quench  it. 
The  fiercest  sparks  from  hell  are  put  out  and  quenched, 
when  the  soul  is  washed  in  the  blood  of  forgiveness  and  the 
living  water  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  The  forgiven  soul  cannot 
help  forgiving.  It  loves  much,  and  where  love  dwells,  re- 
sentment, and  hatred,  and  anger  have  no  abiding  place. 
Love  covers  even  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  forgives  an  un- 
offending brother,  not  only  seventy  times  a  day,  but  seventy 
times  seven.  ;; 

My  dear  children,  I  am  sure  that  every  day,  and  often 
every  day,  you  have  opportunity  of  either  putting  out  sparks 
or  fanning  them.  '*  A  soft  anbwer  turneth  away  wrath,  but 
grievous  words  stir  up  enger.**    How  often  have  I  seen  a 
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child  taunting  and  provokiog  another  to  wrath^  whose  ris- 
ing colour  and  sparkling  eye  showed  how  the  sparks  from 
hell  were  kindling.  Fanning  sparks  to  a  ilame  is  doing  the 
devil's  work,  covering  and  quenching  them  is  the  work  of 
God's  children.  *'  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 

The  soul,  where  anger  and  resentment  are  suffered  to  rage, 
is  consumed  by  this  fire  of  hell.  It  is  tortured,  too,  in  this 
flame.     It  is  filled  with  misery. 

Be  alarmed  if  you  feel,  within,  the  stings  of  an  unforgiv- 
ing spirit.  Rest  not  till  it  is  quite  subdued,  and  you  are 
enabled  from,  the  heart  to  forgive.  Many  a  scorched  and 
scathed  human  ruin — ruined  in  body,  soul,  and  mind — tes- 
tifies to  the  awful  nature  of  this  fire,  where  it  gets  the  mas- 
tery, and  has  not  been  covered  and  quenched  in  its  earliest 
sparks.  ^ 

Now,  will. you  try,  in  school,  at  play,  in  the  nursery, 
everywhere,  to  be  on  your  guard  against  sparks  from  hell} 
The  golden  rule  is  a  capital  thing  to  have  always  at  hand  to 
.  cover  sparks  with,-i— ''Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  You  can't  bear  to  have 
your  naughty  words  and  deeds  spoken  of.  Don't  speak 
about. those  of  your  companions.  You  like  always  to  be 
kindly  and  gently  spoken  to.  Learn  to  be  kind  and  gentle 
in  your  speech,  to  al).  ":Be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  ten- 
der-hearted, forgiving  one  another,  even  as  Gt>d  for  Christ's 
sake  hath  forgiven  you/'  and  so  you  will  show  yourself  to 
be  one  of  the  children  of  God,  who  is  kind  even  to  the  un- 
.  thankful  and  the  evil. 

.."An  ungodly  maa  diggeth  up  evil,  and  in  his  lips  there 
is  a  burning  fire." 

**  Hatred  [stirreth  up  strifes,  but  love  covereth  all  sins." 
— yamiiy.  Treasury^ 


^  Wnmu  f  innw^iun. 


^ITTY  HUDSON,  whom  many  still  re- 
member as  the  Arnold  Post,  was  bom  at 
that  village  in  1765,  and  when  six  years 
of  age  was  left  with  her  grandfather,  Mr. 
White,  the  sexton  of  St.  Mary's,  Notting- 
;  ham.  Here  a  young  woman  resided  in 
the  capacity  of  a  servant,  who  used  to 
reward  Kitty  with  a  stick  of  toffy  for 
every  "  mouthful "  of  pins  she  procured 
in  sweeping  the  pews  and  aisles  of  the  church.  The  poor 
child  followed  this  practice  till  she  could  neither  eat,  drink, 
nor  sleep  without  pins  or  needles  in  her  mouth.  Often  she 
got  out  of  bed  to  supply  herself  with  them,  that  she  might 
induce  sleep.  To  such  an  extent  did  she  carry  this  strange 
practice  that  ere  it  was  discovered  by  her  friends,  her 
double  teeth  had  almost  disappeared.  At  length  the  began 
to  perceive  a  constant  numbness  in  her  limbs,  and  a  great 
inability  to  sleep.  After  various  medical  applications,  she 
was  removed  to  the  general  hospital.  Between  the  time  of 
her  admission  and  June  iz,  1785,  when  she  was  finally 
"  dismissed  cured,"  ■  she  underwent  a  most  astonishing 
series  of  operations.  Great  numbers  of  pins  and  needles, 
and  pieces  of  curious  bone  were  extracted  from  her  feet 
legs,  arms,  and  other  parts  of  her  body,  while  both  her 
breasts  were  removed  with  the  knife.  While  in  the  infir- 
mary a  young  man  named  Goddard,  who  "had  sweet- 
hearted  her  from  a  child,"  happened  to  be  an  out-patient 
for  a  complaint  in  his  head,  through  which  he  lost  an  eye. 
He  used  to  cheer  her  by  saying  he  would  marry  her  if  she 
lost  all  her  limbs;  she  said  it  was  the  kindness  of  this  young 
man,  which  enabled  her  to  bear  up  under  her  protracted 
sufferings.  Six  months  after  her  discharge  ^V\%-4iaa'Taax^vt&i 
_  and  bore  the  faithful  Goddard  n'liteteen  tVAixtT*. 


tfct  gols  Stpltfit. 


^t  ills  stpijjK. 


g^  N  the  Hive  for  September  we  gave  an  illus- 
(ration  of  the  exterior  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. The  cut  now  given  represents  the 
interior.  Our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  reading  the  account  of  a  visit  to  this 
place,  given  by  John  Ashworth,  in  his 
"Walks  in  Canaan."  He  says  "The 
heat  caused  by  the  crowding  in  of  the 
people,  and  the  burning  of  so  many  lamps, 
was  intense,  and  I  was  glad  to  bend  down 
and  return  to  a  cooler  atmosphere.  Pilgrims  are  continually 
crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees  into  the  rooms,  weeping 
and  kissing  the  floor  and  tomb,  many  of  them  sobbing  and 
howling.  Scenes  the  most  revolting  are  often  witnessed  in 
the  whole  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  especially  on  the  Satur- 
day in  Easter  Week.  Their  ignorance  and  superstitions 
burst  forth  in  the  wildest  phrenzy ;  the  Turkish  soldiers 
keep  opfin  a  passage,  and  forty  or  fifty  men  clothed  in  skins, 
or  almost  naked,  run  wildly  round  the  tomb,  shouting  and 
yelling  "This  is  the  tomb  of  Jesus  I  This  is  the  tomb  of 
Christ"  Then  from  the  Greek  part  comes  a  procession  of 
priesls  clothed  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  the  excitement  be- 
comes terrible ;  the  yells  from  the  huge  mass  of  pilgrims 
becomes  fierce  and  awful,  calling  for  the  holy  fire  to  come 
down  from  heaven.  Three  limes  the  procession  moves  round 
the  Sepulchre,  but  believing  that  the  fire  will  not  come 
while  the  Turkish  soldiers  are  present,  a  rush  Its  made  to 
drive  them  out;  this  the  soldiers  expect  and  allow  them- 
selves to  be  expelled.  Then  the  principal  bishop  enters  and 
the  door  i^  shut;  outside  a  priest  stands  with  candles  ready 
to  catch  the  fire,  thousands  of  \\ai\ds  V\fc  \:a^<::^'&  ■m.*  ' 
stretched  forth  towards  the  p\ace  \»^Mfc  iVe  \va^stA^  ^^*- 
a  moment  a  stiUtvess  ^tt-«a.i«J.'&«-'««™" 


will  burst  forth  I 
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titude.  Suddenly  a  bright  flame  flashes  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  wall,  the  Are  spreads  from  hand  to  hand, 
from  taper  to  taper,  till  the  vast  edifice  is  one  dazzling  blaze 
of  light.  Then  comes  a  nish  to  carry  the  sacred  fire  into 
the  streets  and  houses  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  many  have 
been  crushed  to  death ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  on  one 
occasion  two  hundred  lost  their  lives.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  fire  b  a  deception." 

It  is  one  of  the  lying  wonders  for  which  Popery  is  noto< 
rious,  which  the  Lord  hath  said  He  will  consume  by  the 
spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  the  brightness  of  his  coming. 

T.  B. 


%}!t  p;imti^5  salt  ^marfeablc  fajjs. 

BY  THB   REV.  W.  L.  RnBBRTS,  HOLMFIRTH. 

X.    OCTOBER. 

^  CTOBER,  according  to  the  signification  of 

its  name,  should  be  the  eighth  month,  and 

such  was  its  position  in  ancient  times. 

Like  the    preceding  month  September, 

efforts  were  made  to  change  its  name 

when   the   year  was  made  to  begin  in 

January,  but  those  efforts  failed,  and  the 

name  October  still  clings  to  it  although  it 

is  now  the  tenth  month.    Its  Anglo-Saxon 

name    was    iVyn    monelh,    that   is    wine 

o  named,  doubtless,  because  the  fruits  of  the  earth 

V  fully  ripe,  and  the  manufacture  of  wine  nnd  other 

beverages   produced   from    fruit   juices,   would   be   lar^ly 

carried   on.      Amongst    the   Greeks    and    Romans    many 

religious  festivals  were  held  in  this  month. 

The   most  prominetvt  da^s,  ^owe^w,  tvo^  TvWisi  \ii,  ijsft 
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calendar  for  October  are  St.  Crispin's  Day  and  Halloween; 
St.  Crispin's  is  on  the  25th.  Mr,  Crispin  dates  from  the 
third  century ;  he  had  a  brother  called  Crispianus,  and  the 
two  being  under  the  necessity  of  fleeing  from  Rome,  they 
entered  Gaul  or  France,  where  they  endeavoured  to  spread 
Christianity,  and  while  doing  so  they  supported  themsehes 
by  shoemaking,  Crispin  was  both  indus^trious  and  charit- 
able, so  charitable  it  is  said  that  he  even  stole  leather  to 
make  shoes  for  poor  people,  a  method  of  manifesting  his 
benevolence  which  the  great  apostle  Paul  would  hardly 
approve  of,  judging  from  Rom.  iii.  8.  From  the  fact  that 
Crispin  was  such  a  famous  shoemaker,  shoemakers  gener- 
ally have  made  him  their  patron  saint,  and  men  of  that 
craft  are  often  facetiously  called  Sons  of  St.  Crispin.  The 
two  brothers  were  cruelly  put  to  death  as  martyrs  in  the 
year  287,  and  the  25th  of  October,  which  is  their  memorial 
day,  is  called  St.  Crispin's.  Halloiveen^  or  HalloiV'enjen^ 
or  Allhalloiv^s  B've  is  the  last  night  in  October,  being  the 
night  before  All  Hallow's  Day,  of  which  which  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  next  month.  Halloween  festivities 
were  strange  ones;  cracking  nuts,  ducking  in  water  for 
apples,  were  formerly  common  in  England,  but  it  was  in 
Scotland  that  most  was  made  of  Halloween  sports.  Many 
very  foolish  superstitions  were  connected  with  it,  and  if  the 
description  given  by  Robert  Burns,  the  celebrated  Scotch 
poet,  in  his  "  Hallowe'en"  be  at  all  correct,  and  we  sup- 
pose It  is,  then,  although  there  would  be  plenty  of  fun,  there 
must  have  been  much  of  ignorance.  The  charms  practised 
by  the  young  people  in  Scotland  or  Halloween  had  refer- 
ence chiefly  to  their  future  husbands  and  wives.  With  the 
spread  of  education  and  other  enlightening  influences 
many  of  these  superstitious  customs  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  we  hope  worse  will  not  take  their  place.  . 


^^^C-^^($<^jl^/^y&r^-^ 


i^t  '§alt  in  i^t  '^atktt 


OT  long  ago  I  vi^ted  a  house,  and  the 
chief  thing  on  the  centre>table  was— what 
An  elegant  vase  i    No.    A  splendid  red 
picture-book?    No.    A  new  game?    No. 
It  was  a  tnission-box.    "  It  stands  there," 
said  the  father  of  the  little  family  who  lived 
in  that  sitting-room,  "  a  silent  preacher,     1 
but  preaching  always,  '  Deny  thyself  for 
Christ's  sake.' " 
I  examined  the  box,  and  found  reading  on  it.    On  one 
side  were  Christ  a  last  words  j  and  last  words,  you  know, 
are  very  meaning  words  :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  On  another  side  there 
was  this       Not  because  I  desire  a  gift,  but  I  desire  that 
fruit  may  abound  to  your  account,"     (Phil,  iv.  17). 

Every  Sabbath  morning  father  recounts  the  goodness  of 
God  through  the  week,  the  mercies  of  God  to  his  little  flock, 
the  privilege  and  the  blessing  of  their  all  having  been  bom 
m  a  Chnstian  land;  and  then,  as  a  testimony  of  his  grati- 
tude he  puts  a  part  of  his  weekly  earnings  in  the  mission- 
box  to  help  to  give  others  their  share  of  the  blessings  so 
highly  prized  by  them.  Mother  and  all  the<.hildren  follow 
-father's  example,  and  put  in  their  mites. 

One  day  Georgycame  into  the  room  where  I  was  reading 
alone,  and  he  seemed  very  uneasy  and  restless,  "  Want 
anything,  Georgyf  "No,"  he  said,  "nothing,"  He 
kept  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  pulling  out  something, 
looking  at  it,  and  poking  it  back  again.  At  last,  after  a 
great  while,  he  marched  to  the  table,  and  there  was  a 
clinking  in  the  mission-box.  "There  you  are,  and  I'm 
glad  of  it,"  said  the  little  boy,  speaking  aloud  to  himself. 

"What  is  it.GeorgyC  "Oh,"  said  Georgy,  "Ihada 
penny  piece,  and  a  big  ora.i\ge  down  at  Corson's  seems  to 
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keep  saying,  '  Buy  me ;  ea.t  me  j  I'm  real  e<xx^  tasting.' 
Now  I  don't  truly  want  the  orange ;  do  I  f  but  the  heathen 
truly  want  Christ ;  dont'tthey  ?''  asked  the  little  boy,  looking 
up  with  sweet  earnestness  in  his  face.  "  Indeed  they  do," 
I  said.  "  Well,  I  thought  so,"  replied  he;  "so  I  put  my 
penny  piece  in  the  mission-box  to  day,  lest  there  might  be  a 
naughty  hole  in  my  pocket  before  Sunday." 

The  naughty  holes  in  the  pocket  1  Oh,  I  am  afraid  there 
are  a  great  many  of  them,  and  a  great  deal  of  missionary 
money  gets  out  through  them.  Georgy's  stand,  and 
Georgy's  stand  alone  will  save  it. 


^ototrcf  H  Strait. 


*)  N  old  vendor  of  tracts,  when  visiting  a  de- 
pository at  Stroud,  related  the  following 
fact ; — "  As  I  passed  through  a  village  in 
Yorkshire,  I  asked  a  poor  woman  to  buy  a 
religious  tract.  She  refused.  I  turned 
round  and  threw  one  in  at  the  door,  and 
the  wind  carried  it  under  the  table.  The 
man  of  the  house  came  home,  saw  it, 
•  took  it  up,  and  read  the  title,  'The 
Wonderful  Adventures  of  Drunkenness ;'  he  leit  his  dinner, 
and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  After  he  got  to  his  work  he  read 
it  In  the  evening  his  companions  missed  him  at  the  ale- 
house ;  and  when  they  saw  him,  they  inquired  where  he 
was  on  the  preceding  evening.  He  said  he  had  been 
reading  a  religious  tract.  On  giving  this  account  of  himself 
they  all  laughed,  and  said  he  was  going  to  turn  Methodist. 
His  neighbours  said,  '  John  P.  was  sober  last  night,'  which 
quite  surprised  them,  as  this  seldom  occiMteA.  ?isai.^xOTo.  \ 
this  time  he  kept  from  the  pubVic-\\o\i5e,  mv4  \i«i.»»  ^  '^''^ 
his  debts.     His  wife  told  aU  who  \n<viwei  do«»X  Vvw.  ■**«». 
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the  cause  of  this  great  change  was  reading  a  religious  tract, 
entitled,    '  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Drunkenness,' 
which  a  poor  man  had  thrown  in  at  their  door.    After  being 
away  two  years,  I  returned  to  that  neighbourhood  again. 
I  stopped  at  a  public-house^  about  two  miles  distant  from 
the  village  before  named,  and  offered  my  tracts  for  sale. 
One  of  the  persons  in  the  room,  with  a  dreadful  oath,  said, 
I  was  one  of  those  Methodists  that  had  made  their  com- 
panion mad.    The  woman  of  the  house  said,  '  Do  you  call 
him  mad  ?  then  I  wish  you  were  like  him,  and  you  would 
pay  the  five  pounds  you  owe  me ;  for  he  has  paid  me  every 
farthing  he  owed  me,  and  all  in  less  than  two  years.*    On 
entering  a  house,  about  a  mile  farther,  I  was  informed  that     ' 
the  tract  I  had  thrown,  two  years  before,  into  a  poor  man's 
house,  had  made  him  another  man.    At  length  I  arrived  at 
the  village.     A  woman  looked  very  hard  at  me,  and  said, 
'  Are  ybii  not  the  man  who  sold  me  some  tracts  about  two 
years  ago  V    I  said  I  was.    Then  she  said,  '  You  must  go 
with  me  to  the  house  where  you  threw  the  tract  in,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  the  woman  will  not  tell  you  to  go  to  hell  now.' 
A  soon  as. I  entered,  the  woman  informed  her  I  was  the  old 
man  she  so  much  wished  to  see.    She  cried  out,  '  What ! 
that  dear  man  who  threw  in  the  tract?*  and,  running,  she 
took  hold  of  my  hand  and  said,  '  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon 
for  what  I  said ;  I  was  in  a  passion,  and  very  vile  and 
wicked.'    She  bade  me  sit  down  to  dinner,  and  said  her 
husband  would   be  there  in  a  few  minutes.     As  soon  as  he 
came  in,  she  told  him  who  I  was.     He  took  me  very  kindly 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  Blessed  was  that  hour  when  you 
threw  the  tract  into  my  house,  and  thrice  blessed  is  that 
God  who  directed  you  to  one  so  wicked.     I  was  theii  poor 
and  wretched ;  spent  most  of  my  time  in  the  ale-house ;  but 
now,  thank  God,  I  have  a  house  of  my  own,  and  it  b  my 
delight  to  talk  of  iVve  gooAt^ess  oS.  V^^  Q»^A  Ht>H^  djxected 
me   to   the  reading  oi  iVve  tcacO"— J^ViUe  TAcmtrrtoX  ti^ 

Tract  Society. 


\tsia  §a1j  tshs  mt  siS' ^is  ffl^pfertn. 


N  my  walks  across  Boston  Common  a  year 


ago,  1  often  met  a  little  lame  girl,  whose 
interesting  countenance  and  quiet  man- 
ner, as  she  offered  her  candy  for  sale, 
attracted  my'  attention.  Sometimes  I 
bought  a  trifle  to  encourage  her,  at  others, 
gave  her  a  penny,  ,  She  told  me  that  her 
friends  were  very  poor,  and  she  tried  to 
help  them  all  she  could.  One  of  her 
as  also  lame ;  both  were   obliged    to  use 


in,   the  little  girl  was 


little  brothers  v 
crutches. 

When  the  cold  weather  came  i 
missing  from  her  accustomed  plac 
warm  breath  of  returning  spring  covered  the  trees  with 
verdure,  and  the  ground  with  its  rich  living  carpet  of 
green,  she  returned  and  offered  her  small  stock  of  candy  to 
the  passeis-by  as  before. 

One  day  in  July  last,  I  found  the  mother  with  her  little 
girl.  She  had  a  careworn,  anxious  countenance,- just  one 
of  those  we  cannot  forget;  while  tottering  about,  now  on 
this  side,  then  on  that,  was  a  baby,  who  seemed  to  have 
just  become  conscious  that  it  could  walk  alone.  It  was 
rather  pretty,  and  its  dress,  though  poor  and  worn,  was 
neat  and  clean.  Such  little  ones  always  attract  me;  tliey 
remind  me  of  the  dear  ones  whose  playful,  winning  ways 
once  made  up  much  of  the  happiness  of  our  household, 
and  do  still,  though  their  home  is  now  a  heavenly  one. 
Taking  a  penny  from  my  purse  1  gave  it  to  the  baby,  and 
nodding  to  the  mother,  who  seemed  pleased  at  the  notice,  I 
passed  on. 

Upon  reachmg  home,  a  hAlf-crown,  which  had  been 
given  to  me  for  a  particular  use,  was  missing.  Where 
could  it  be?    I  recollected  a  recent  purchase  I  had  made. 
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and  was  certain  that  it  was  then  in  my  purse.  I  had 
opened  the  purse  but  once  afterwards,  when  I  took  from 
it  the  penny.  Could  I  have  dropped  it  at  that  time }  I 
thought  not.  "Well,  wherever  it  is,  Lhope  it  may  do 
sombody  some  good,"  thought  I,  and  it  passed  from  my 
mind. 

Two  months  later,  I  found  the  mother  and  her  little 
girl  at  the  old  place ;  a  small  table  scood  near,  on  which 
were  temptingly  spread  out  apples,  candy,  &c.  As  I  ap- 
proached, the  little  girl  ran  out  to  meet  me,  and  the  mother 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  dear  lady,  I  bless  God  that  I  see  you,  and 
thank  you  for  the  help  that  you  gave  that  day  in  my  g^eat 
trouble. 

**  When  was  it  ? "  said  I. 

**  The  day  that  you  gave  my  baby  the  penny  and  half' 
croivn,  I  have  prayed  to  the  blessed  Jesus  for  you  every 
day  since." 

*'  I  am  very  glad  that  it  helped  you,  but  I  dropped  it,'* 
said  I. 

"Yes,**  she  replied,  "when  you  gave  it  to  the  baby," 
seeming  not  to  understand  me.  "  Oh,  that  was  the  day  of 
my  great  want.  I  can't  bear  to  look  to  it.  My  children 
had  nothing  to  eat,  and  my  oldest  girl  lay  on  the  floor 
cr>ingwith  hunger.  That  was  dreadful,  that  day  of  my 
'^^ry  great  want  1 "  she  repeated.  "  The  money  kept  my 
poor  children  from  starving,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  that, 
I  never  could  have  got  this  table.  I  do  not  sell  very  much, 
but  we  have  never  been  so  badly  off  as  then.'* 

"  This  was  the  way  then,"  said  I  to  myself,"  that  my 
half-crown  went.  God  wanted  it  to  supply  the  need  of  his 
poor,  suffering  ones."  I  was  made  the  instrument  of 
relieving  them,  and  they  had  prayed  that  blessings  might 
descend  upon  me.  But  it  was  no  act  of  mine.  It  was  not 
my  intention  to  bestow  the  money  upon  them ;  it  had  been 
done  by  another.  Could  I  doubt  that  it  was  the  hand  of  a 
kind,  heavenly  Father,  v/hose  watchful  care  is  extended  to 
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all  i  It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  providences,  often  unseen 
and  unnoticed  by  us,  of  which  the  world  is  so  full,  by  which 
he  accomplishes  his  purposes  of  mercy  and  love  to  his 
children.  The  cries  of  that  suffering  family  had  reached 
his  ear,  and  in  Infinite  wisdom  he  came  to  their  relief. — 
Child  at  Home. 


§OT  long  ago  a  little  girl  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  heard  a  mbsionary  tell  about  the 
heathen  children,  especially  the  little  ^rls, 
how  cruelly  they  were  treated,  because 
they  were  girls  ;  put  to  the  hardest  work, 
and  then  beat  if  their  strength  gave  out 
and  they  could  not  do  it;  their  fathers 
always  rough  to  them,  and  their  brothers 
never  kind;  no  pretty  plays,  no  sweet 
kisses,  no  beautiful  books,  no  pleasant  schools,  no  god  but 
an  old  stone,  or  an  ugly  block ;  no  lovely  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness, no  dear  child's  'prayers,  no  "Now  I  lay  me,"  no 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  precious  Saviour  of  the 
world;  all  rude,  miserable,  and  down-trodden,  because 
Jesus  was  not  there.  He  would  put  things  right,  and 
mend  the  homes  of  these  little  girls  and  boys,  and  no  one 
else  could.  And  he  had  already  sent  them  word  what 
to  do. 

"  He  sent  word  by  Matthew,  and  Mark,  and  Luke,  and 
John,  and  Paul.  But  Matthew,  and  Mark,  and  Luke,  and 
John,  and  Paul  cannot  get  there  without  your  help,"  said 
the  missionary  to  the  Sabbath  scholars.  "Won't  you 
help  these  go  and  preach  the  gospel  which  tells  how  sin 
can  be  washed  away  t "    The  Sabbaft*  BcV<Aa.ti  \wSmA.  *. 
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the  missionary  with,  "  I  am  sure  I  want  to/*  in  all  their 
eyes.  One  little  girl  said  to  herself,  "  Oh,  I  must  help  I  1 
will."  She  went  home  thinking.  She  told  her  mother 
what  the  missionary  said,  and  she  added, — 

^'  Suppose,  mother,  I  was  a  poor  heathen  ;  'should  I  not 
think  it  very  hard  if  Sabbath-school  children  here  did  not 
send  me  the  word  of  Jesus — didn't  try  to  sav^mysoul?" 

So  upon  the  Christian  principle  of  doing  as  she  would 
be  done  by,  she  began  to  tTiink  what  she  could  do*  She 
was  very  poor.  She  had  nothing  to  give.  She  was  sickly, 
and  could  earn  nothing.  She  could  pray.  Yes,  a  little 
child  can  do  that ;  and  she  did :  but  that  only  made  her  the 
more  want  to  do  something  besides. 

The  next  morning   her  mother  minded  she  waked  up 
pretty  early,  and  the  first  question  3he  asked  was — 

"  Mother,  is  Pet  mine  to  keep  ?  '* 

"  Yes,"  answered  her  mother 5  "Pet  is  yours  to  do  what 
you  please  "with."  * 

Pet  was  a  little  motherless  chicken  about  a  month  old, 
which  a  neighbour  gave  her,  and  which  the  little  girl  named 
and  loved  dearly.  She  never  had  a  pet  before.  And  Pet 
loved  the  little  girl.  It  knew  her  voice,  and  used  to  run 
after  her  wherever  she  went,  like. a  dog.  This  was  the  litde 
girl's  "  all,"  her  treasure.  " 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  with  a  sweet  seriousness,  **  I  am 
going  to  give  Pet  to  the  missionary.  I've  nothing  else,  and 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  minister's  house  this  morning." 

•'  Well,"  said  her  pious  mbther,  '^  do,  Katy,  as  you  think 
best."  .       .    .     , 

Katy  gave  chicken  its  breakfast  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  It 
pecked  so ,  cunningly,  and  these  were  its  last  crumbs  from 
her  hand.  Biit.  mother  did  not  like  to  interfere.  If  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  teaching  and  strengthening  her  little  child 
to  give  its  all  to  Christ,  she  should  not  stop  the- work.  So 
Katy  stirred  up  the  wool  in  Pet's  basket,  and  put  it  in.  Pet 
did  not  want  to  go  in,  \t  Vvad  taXVv^T  twxv  about.the  kitchen. 
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as  it  was  used  -to ;  for,  of  course^  it  did  not  know  it  was  to 
be  a  missionary  chicken,  an4  if  it  did>  lidaresay  it  would 
have  been  too  chicken  hearted  to  appreciate  it«  Katy  took 
the  basket  in  her  arms,  and  set  off  to  the  minister's.  Poor 
Katy. 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  in  the  minister's  study, 
where  Katy  told  her  story.  I  only  know  that  a  tear 
dropped  from  the  good  man's  eye  on  the  study  table*  and 
he  said, — 

**  Who  of  my  parish  will  grive  their  ox,  or  a  cow,  or  a 
sheep,  or  a  barrel  of  applesj  or  a  load  of  hly,  to  preach 
Christ  to  the  heathen  ?" 

The  minister  bought  the  chicken.'  He  paid  Katy  sixpence 
for  it.  She  put  the  sixpence  tn  thb  mission^box  on  rthe 
minister's  table,  and  was  about  to  take  leave  of  her  dear 
Pet,  when  the  minister  szid, —      >  .' 

**  I've  nobody  to  take  care  of 'little  chick  in  my  hous6, 
Katy ;  won't  you  carry  it  honie  and  keep  it  for  me  ?" 

*'  Oh  yes,  sir,"  she  cried ;  and,  Bome  little  Katy  trudged 
with  basket  and  chicken,  as  happy  as  child  could  be.  .  She 
w^  faithful  in  little,  and'^  God  fulfilled  his  promise  in 
making  her  "  faithful  also  in  muck."  > 
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THAT  IS  A  BOY  I  CAN. 
TRUST. 

1  once  visited,"  says  a 
gentleman,  "a  large  public 
school.  At  recess  a  little  fel- 
low came  up  and  spoke  to 
the  msLster;  and  as  he  turned 
to  go  down  the  platform,  the 


master  said,  ^  That  is  .a  boy. 
I  can  trust.   He  never  failed 
me.'   I  followed  him  with  my 
eye,  and  looked  at  him  when 
he  took  his  seat  after  recess. 
He  had  a.  ^ti^>  ^-^^^^  vcka:^ 
face.    \  \iJROM^v.  ^  %wA  ^Ks^ 
about  l\v^  toasXfc^^  xw^^^- 
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What  a  character  had  that 
little  boy  earned!  He  had 
already  got  what  would  be 
worth  to  him  more  than  a 
fortune.  It  would  be  a  pass- 
port to  the  best  office  in  the 
city,  and  what  is  better,  to 
the  confidence  of  the  whole 
community.  I  wonder  if 
the  boys  know  how  soon 
they  are  rated  by  old  people. 
Every  boy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  known,  and  opinions 
formed  of  him;  he  has  a 
character,  either  favourable 
or  unfavourable.  A  boy  of 
whom  the  master  can  say,  *  I 
can  trust  him;  he  never  failed 
me,'  will  never  want  employ- 
ment. The  fidelity,  prompt- 
ness, and  industry  which  he 
has  shown  at  school  are 
prized  everywhere.  He  who 
is  faithless  in  little  shall  be 
faithless  in  much." 

A  SNAKE   IN   A   FIX. 

A  Texas  correspondent  of  a 
New  York  paper  gives  the 
following  snake  .  story  : — 
**  One  night  my  wife  and 
myself  were  awakened  by  a 
noise  from  the  shelf  which 
contained  our  small  store  of 
crockery ,followed  by  a  crash, 
which  showed  that  a  great 


portion    of     our  cups   and 
plates  had    been   flung  on 
the  floor.     Springing  up  to 
discover  the   author  of  this 
'  attack  upon  china,'  I  found 
a  large  snake  in  a  somewhat 
unpleasant  'fix.'     He  had 
crawled  upon  the  shelf,  at- 
tracted by  a  number  of  eggs 
which  were  scattered  about. 
One  of  these  he  had  swal- 
lowed, and,  in  order  to  get 
at  the  next,  he  had  put  his 
head  and  a  portion  of  his 
body  through  the  handle  of 
^  jug,  which    happened  to 
stand  between   the  coveted 
delicacies.    The  handle  was 
just  open  enough  to  let  his 
body,    in  its  natural   state, 
slip    cleverly    through,    but 
not  sufficient  to  let  it  pass 
when  puffed  out  by  the  egg. 
In  this  position  he  had  swal- 
lowed the  second  egg.      His 
snakeship  thus  founpl  himself 
unable  to  advance  or  retreat, 
and,  in  floundering  about  to 
escape  from  this  novel  stock, 
had    caused     the    accident 
which    had  aroused   us.    I,- 
of  course,  proceeded  at  once 
to  execute  summary  justice 
upon  the  interloper,  but  the 
eggs  which  he  had  swallowed 
[  vjete  ^  d^ad  loss." 
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FOXES  HAVE  HOLES. 
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The      fox-es  have  holes  and  the  birds  have  nests. 


I— ^ 


^^^^ 
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^^S 


But  Jesus  my  Saviour  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
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But  Jesus  my  Saviour  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

HYMN  FOR  A  CHILDREN'S  FESTIVAL. 

Saviour,  thou  wast  once  a  child> 
Loving,  gentle,  meek,  and  mild  ; 
We,  tny  little  ones,  like  thee. 
Holy  Jesus,  wish  to  be, — 

Bless  and  make  us  thine. 

Mothers  once  did  round  thee  press > 
Asking  thee  their  batfes  to  bless : 
Our  own  mothers  ask  thee,  too,'< 
Holy  Jesus ;  hear  them,  do  I 

Bless  and  make  us  thine. 

Bless  us  now,  this  festal  day. 
Lord,  thy  hands  upon  us  \a^, 
Let  us  hear  and  knovr  Xh^  \o\ce. 
Bid  our  little  hearts  rejoice  •, — 

Bless  and  Tt\ake  ms  >i>c\vcve, 


98o 

We  are  weak,  but  thpu  art  strongs 
Keep  us.  Lord,  from  doing  wrong ; 
Wash  us  in  thy  precious  blood. 
Cleanse  us  in  that  holy  flood  ; 

Bless  and  make  us  thine. 

« 

Thou  didst  for  our  sins  atone ; 
Take  us,  Jesus,  for  thine  own. 
Let  us  little  pilgrims  be. 
Journeying  to  heaven — to  thee : 

Bless  and  make  us  thine. 

When  our  race  on  earth  is  o'er. 
May  we  meet  to  part  no  more. 
Where  the  holy  angels  sing 
Ceaseless  praise  to  thee  our  Kin^  : 

Bless  and  make  us  thine. 
Then  our  feeble  tongues  shall  raise 
To  thee,  Jesus,  perfect  praise. 
Oh  !  how  happy  shall  we  be, 
When  at  home  in  heaven  with  thee  I 

Bless  and  make  us  thine. 


D-EJC.I  S  I  O  N,.. 


*'  Lord,  1  will  follow  thee. 

Wherever  thou  wilt  go." 

*'  Young  man,  do9t  thou  speak  truth  I 

Wilt  thou,  indeed^  do. $o  ? 

The  foxes  have  their  holes. 

Each  flying  bird  its  nest. 

The  Son  of  man  no  place 

His  weary  head  to  rest'.  * 

Art  thou  prepared  the  ties,* 

That  bind  the  heart,  to  rend 

Art  thou  prepared  to  in^et  : 

The  scorn  of  foe  ^d  friend 

Art  thou  prepared  to  die,      < 

If  that  required  should  be  ^ 

If  so,  take  up  thy  cross, 

And  meekly  follow  me." 

"  I  take  it,  Lord ;  but  ask 

For  strength  till  death  to  bear. 

No  cross,  no  crown ;  I  wish 

The  crown  oi  Wle  \.o  -wtax  **  — Annie, 


t. 


^^^^S^NE  of  the  grandest  stories  to  be  foundin 

"~'"''~     the  Bible   is  that    which   tells  us  of   the 

brave  doings  of  the  three   Hebrew  young 

called  Shadrach,  Meschacb,  and  1 
Abednego,  and  which  is  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Daniel.  As  our  young  friends 
will  recollect  reading-,  they  had  when  boys  | 
been  carried  away  from  their  own  coun- 
try as  captives  to  Babylon.  In  company 
with  their  friend  Daniel  they  were  sent  to  school  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  knowledge  of  that  time.  And  it  is 
clear  that  they  diligently  set  themselves  to  the  tasks  before 
them.  They  knew,  as  well  as  we,  that  where  there  are  no 
pains  there  will  he  no  gains,  and  that  he  who  would  eat  the 
kernel  must  crack  the  nut.  They  lived  plain,  studied  hard, 
and  in  course  of  time  they  were  promoted  to  posts  of  honour 
and  distinction.  After  some  years  had  passed  away.  King 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  a  great  man  in  his  way,  took  it 
into  his  head  to  make  a  new  god  for  the  people  to  worship. 
Mechanics  and  smiths  of  all  sorts  were  set  to  work,  and, 
after  a  deal  of  chiselling,  and  hammering,  and  filing,  and 
fitting  up,  the  god  was  finished,  and  was  then  carted  away 
to  a  great  plain,  and  put  upon  a  pillar  Co  cubits  high.  And 
i  t  was  appointed  on  a  certain  day  that  all  the  great  men  of 
the  land  should  meet  together,  and,  at  the  sound  of  music, 
they  should  fall  down  and.  worship  this  god.  At  length  the 
day  arrived,  the  crowd  had  assembled,  and  amongst  them 
were  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego.  We  can  fancy 
them  standing  in  deep  silence,  now  looking  at  their  haughty 
monarch,  then  at  the  g(A4eY\\ma^e,"i\w\  aS.  *Jf«.  fiery  fur- 
nace. Presently  t\\e  musvt  sUvid*.  n?  a.'ni.  "i^t  ■w.NMv-oi&aXiS^ 
rfown  upon  thek  knees  ■iftadMaSA'w-  &>^^ xV^-.V^«.-s<*^*.- 
men   stood  with  unbenV  \.tv*^.    "^^  V.^.^ -- -^ --- 
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formed  of  their  disobedience^  and  in  a  rage  he  asked  them 
if  it  was  true  that  they  had  not  bowed  down  to  the  image 
he  had  set  up.  He  then  tells  them  that  he  will  give  them 
one  more  chance,  but,  if  theyj  still  are  disobedient,  he  de- 
clares he  will  cast  them  into  the  fiery  furnace,  which  has 
been  heated  seven  times  hotter ;  and  then  asks  them  who 
is  the  god  that  shall  deliver  them  out  of  his  hands.  They 
replied  in  the  noble  words  printed  round  our  first  engraving. 
They  told  him  that  they  were  not  careful  to  answer  him  in 
the  matter,  that  furnace  or  no  furnace  they  would  not  wor- 
ship an  image,  for  this  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  living 
God  who  made  heaven  and  earth.  And  you  know  the 
sequel  of  the  story,  how  they  were  cast  into  the  furnace,  and 
how  wonderfully  God  delivered  them.  Now  this  grand 
story  is  full  of  lessons  both  for  children  and  grown  up  peo* 
pie.  And  one  lesson  that  we  ought  to  learn  from  it  is  this, 
that  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  boldly  do  what  is  right,  and  leave 
all  the  results  to  God.  Now  this  is  what  these  young  men 
did.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  men  of  rank, 
men  of  influence,  and  they  knew  that  by  disobeying  the 
King  they  would  sacrifice  everything.  And  besides  this 
loss  there  was  the  fiery  furnace  blazing  before  them.  But 
perhaps  some  of  our  young  friends  are  ready  to  say,  That 
it  is  easy  for  people  to  be  bold  if  they  know  that  the  fire 
will  not  burn  them.  Yes,  but  they  did  not  know  this.  They 
put  two  rases  before  the  King :  they  said,  our  God  is  able 
to  protect  us,  and,  if  you  harm  us,  it  will  be  because  He 
permits  you ;  anyhow,  we  are  sure  that  He  will  not  forget 
us,  and  that  He  will  watch  over  us  forjgood.  This  was  one 
case,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  God  might  not  deliver  them. 
He  might  permit  them  to  be  martyrs  for  Him,  as  He  had 
permitted  many  others,  and  if  He  should  do  so,  what  then  ? 
Would  this  make  it  right  to  bow  down  to  the  image  ?  Was 
their  covenant  with  God  this — so  lotv^  as  ^  ^g;ses»  ^^\  ^^8Ssv 
us  in  this  world  we  will  serve  TVvee  •,  \xvaX.  \^  n«^  ^j^^X^^a 
trouble  on  account    of   our  reWgioti,  Oaeti  -«^  ^^  Vs^-^^ 


^<f  OOP  back  the  curtains,  nur 
after  she  was  in  bed ;  ' 
feel  sure  that  to-morro\ 

"  Why,  look  out  now 
»ce.  "  How 
are  shining  a 


rse,"  said  Bella, 
"  ftM:  I  know  I 
will  be  a  stormy 

Bella,"  said  her 
;an  you  say  so? 
bright  as  bright 


"  That  may  be  so,  too ;  but  the  sun 
went  down  behind  a  cloud  of  yellow,  and  there  wasn't  a  bit 
of  red  in  the  sky,  for  1  was  watching  to  see  it," 

"  Well,  we  will  see,  Bella,  when  to-morrow  comes ;"  and 
the  two  girls  fell  asleep,  thinking  of  the  next  day's  picnic. 

The  curtain,  that  had  been  looped  back  by  fjie  nurse,  let 
in  the  6rst  rays  of  the  bright  morning  sun,  and,  after  tra- 
velling quietly  toward  them,  finally  lightpd  upon  the  faces  of 
the  two  sisters,  waking  them  to  the  fact  that  ir  was  some 
time  past  broad  daylight. 

"  Yes,  and  a  bright  day,  too,  Bella.  Where's  your  rain  i" 
Grace  asked,  while  she  dressed. 

"  Come  here — only  look !  '  Red  In  the  morning,  the  sai- 
lor's warning.'  Don't  you  see  there  has  been  a  bright  streak 
of  red  over  in  the  east,  but  it  has  taded  out  i  1  am  sure  it 
will  storm.    We  will  have  rain  before  night." 

Grace  peered  anxiously  out,  searching  for  the  obnoxious 
red  line  predicting  bad  weather.  When  she  found  out 
where  it  was,  she  pronounced  it  yellow — decidedly  yellow ; 
but,  as  Bella  persisted  in  calling  it  crimson,  she  only  said, 
as  she  left  the  room  ; 

"  Very  well  j  you  know  we  will  start  at  nine  if  it  is  plea- 
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"  Yes,  and  it  isn't  six  o'clock  yet.  O  dear !  how  dreadful 
it  will  be  if  the  rain  spoils  all  our  fun." 

But  Grace  was  half-way  down  stairs,  hurrying  to  prepare 
the  luncheon  ;  and  when  Bella  joined  her,  half  of  the  things 
were  packed. 

*'  O  dear  me  ! "  she  exclaimed.  '*  I  hope  the  pickles  and 
\inegar  won't  tumble  all  over  the  pies  and  cakes  like  they 
t'ici  la.^t  year.  The  girls  told  me  everything  was  ruined; 
ihey  couldn't  eat  anything  they  carried.  Do  you  see  how 
dark  it  is  growing  ? "  The  [sun  went  under  a  cloud  for  an 
instant,  and  then  came  out  brighter  than  ever.  **  It  is  all 
clouding  over  already ;  I  declare  it  is  too  bad  I '' 

"  There,  it  is  shining  again  I  '*  exclaimed  Grace  *'  It  is 
as  clear  as  possible.  I  think  we  could  not  have  a  \  more 
charming  day  for  our  picnic." 

"  But,  Grace,  you  know  you  never  thmk  it  will  rain." 

The  party  was  to  start  for  the  grove  at  nine,  under  the 
care  of  their  teacher ;  and,  at  that  hour^  a  large  wagon  with 
f  )ur  horses  drove  up*  The  ride  was  not  more  than  three  or 
four  miles,  but  the  twenty  boys  and  girls  already  seated 
thought  this  one  of  the  best  part  of  the  day's  pleasure,  and 
the  two  girls  were  received  and  welcomed  with^warm  ex- 
clamations of  delight.  As  their  basket  was  handed  in,  a 
number  of  voices  cried,  "  Here,  Grace,  sit  by  me  ;"  and, 
though  room  was  instantly  made  for  Bella,  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  she  was  not  the  favourite.  Bella's  thoughts  were 
entirely  too  much  occupied  to  notice  this,  however  ;  and,  after 
she  was  fairly  seated  in  the  wagon,  she  found  that  Jessie, 
the  youngest  of  the  party,  was  on  one  side,  and  Rufus,  the 
greatest  tease  in  the  school,  on  the  other. 

"  How  pleasant  it  is  now  !  "  she  said.     "  I  tho  ight  the 
rain  would  come  down  in  showers  before  nine  o*cl  Jck. 

"  Is  it  going  to  rain  ?"  asked  Jessie,  opening  wide  her  blue 
eyes. 

"  It  looked  like  it  this  mormng,  and  last  night  there  was 
a  rainy  sunset." 
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Jessie's  face  fell. 
"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  sighed. 

*'  Sorry  !  whose  sorry?  What's  up?  what's  the  rr^atter?" 
said  Rufus,  catching  a  glimpse  of  Jessie's  disappointed 
face. 

Bella  says  it  is  going  to  rain — is  it  ? " 
Of  course — of  course  it  will  rain,"  said   Rufus.      "  I 
shouldn't  be  one  bit  surprised  if  it  rained  more  and  harder 
than  ever  before." 

Several  of  the  others  heard  this,  and  anxiously  scanned 
the  bright  blue  sky  for  some  appearance  of  rain. 

'*  Take  care  of  your  bonnets  and  fine  frocks,"  continued 
Rufus.  *'  There's  a  storm  coming.  It  will  certainly  rain — 
yes,  rain  a  good  deal  between  now.  " — he  hesitated — "  and 
Christmas." 

He  laughed  heartily  at  his  own  joke,  and  the  others 
joined  in  readily. 

''  So  don't  look  downcast,  Jess,  until  you  hear  or  see  the 
first  drops." 

Bella,  much  relieved,  now  appeared  to  be  enjoying  the 
drive  with  the  others,  when,  suddenly,  one  of  the  wheels 
jolted  over  a  large  stone  in  the  road,  and  bounced  the  wagon 
up  higher  than  usual. 
'*  Hurrah !  that's  fun  ! "  exclaimed  Rufus. 
*'  How  dreadful  it  would  be  if  the  wheel  should  run  off !  " 
said  Bella,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Jessie.  "  I  should  think  a  jolt 
like  that  would  make  it,  and  how  dreadful  it  would  be ! 
Just  think  of  it,  if  this  large  wagon  full  of  girls  and  boys 
should  be  tumbled  over !  O  dear !  I  wish  we  hadn't 
jolted  over  that  stone  so  hard . 

Jessie  began  to  look  pale  at  this  suggestion,  and  just  then 
the  driver  whipped  up  his  horses  a  little  faster  than  they 
had  been  going,  and  her  fears  increased  when  Bella  con- 
tinued :  . 

''O  dear!  I  never  thought  about  it  before  we  started, 
but  what  would  become  of  us  if  those  ^ceat  Ko^^^«=»  ^Ws^^       \. 
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run  away  with  us  ?  How  wild  they  look  now !  How  foolish 
to  have  only  one  driver,  when  very  often  one  man  cannot 
manage  one  horse  if  it  is  running  away. 

Jessie  was  now  trembling. 

*'  Please,  Grace,  may  I  sit  by  you  ?  "  she  asked.  **  I  am 
so  afraid  something  will  happen." 

If  she  was  not  safer  after  changing  her  place,  she  felt  so; 
and  Bella  was  quiet  the  rest  of  the  drive,  as  Rufus  was  on 
one  side,  and  a  girl  who  seldom  noticed  her  on  the  other ; 
and,  besides  the  ride  was  soon  over. 

"  I  hope  i.the  [pickles  and  vinegar  haven't  been  pouring 
over  our  cake  all  this  time,"  she  said,  dolefully,  as  the  bas- 
kets were  being  taken  out. 

*'  Plenty  for  you  if  it  has,"  replied  Rufus,  as  the  whole 
party  prepared  to  cross  the  small  bridge  that  led  the  way  to 
the  place  selected  for  the  picnic  ground.  Jessie  clung  to 
Grace  as  they  passed  over. 

Bella  hesitated  and  drew  back  as  the  others  followed. 

"  Isn't  that  bridge  very  old  ?  It  looks  so  crazy.  Suppose 
it  should  break  ?" 

"  You  would  fall  in  the  water,  then,  and  we  should  have 
to  fish  you  out."  said  Rufus;  "  and  it  isn't  deep  enough  to 
drown  a  mosquito.  Come  on,"  for  all  the  others  had  passed 
over  and  were  waiting. 

"  I  never  knew  we  were  to  cross  a  bridge  like  that." 

''  Come  on,"  shouted  Rufus,  impatiently.  *'  You  are  not 
heavier  than  all  of  the  others,  are  you  ? " 

She  crossed  over  the  shallow  little  brook  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  followed  the  others  through  the  narrow  path 
that  led  to  the  woods.  A  bramble  bush  caught  her  dress, 
and,  iti  trying  to  extricate  herself,  a  briar  ran  in  her  fingers, 
and  she  called  loudly  for  assistance.  Grace  ran  back  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  and  in  an  instant  she  was  free. 

"  O  dear  !  I  never  [thought  the  way  would  be  like  this 
Grace." 
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"  Do  try  and  enjoy  yourself,  now  you  have  come,"  said 
Grace.    "You  make  the  the  others  uncomfortable*" 

The  day  glided  on.  Under  the  shade  of  the  green  trees, 
Bella  could  notj  watch  the  clouds,  and  almost  forgot  the 
showers  she  had  predicted  :  and  dinner  was  going  on,  when 
a  scream  from  her'attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  party. 

"  O  girls  !  look  over  your  pies,  do  !  Mine  are  covered 
with  ants." 

"  Never  mind ;  brush  them  off,  and  say  nothing  more 
about  it,"  said  one  of  the  girls. 

"  I  expect  they  are  over  everything,  the  horrid,  nasty, 
black  little  creatures  !  " 

But  the  three  that  were  on  that  pie  were  all  that  could  be 
seen ;  and  though  their  appearance  created  great  conster- 
nation, they  ate  with  good  appetites  in  spite  of  that,  and 
enjoyed  their^Jdinner,  though  Bella  cried  out  several  times, 
when  an  impudent  daddy-long-legs  crept  on   her  dress; 
and  once'she^thought  a  blade  of  green  grass  over  her  shoe 
was  a  green  snake,  and  was  very  sure  that  a  hornet's  nest 
was  over  their  heads,  for  she  saw  one  bee  flying  about,  and 
was  equally  certain  that  toads  and  grashoppers  were  under 
the  table-cloth. 

"  Table  moving,"  said  Rufus.  "  I  never  knew  before  that 
toads  and  grasshoppers  were  spiritualists.  I  am  sure  they 
all  have  as  much  right  to  the  woods  as  we  have.  I  don't 
wonder  they  make  themselves  at  home.  If  they  could 
speak,  I  expect  they  would  say,—*  We  are  at  home,  and 
wish  you  were.' " 

To  be  continued. 


BY  THE   RBV.  W.  L,   ROBERTS,   KOLMFlRrH. 

XI.    NOVEMBER. 


i^;^OVEMBER,  formerly  the  ninth  month,  is 
:  /  with  us  the  eleventh  in  the  year.  It  cor.- 
tains  thirty  days,  but  its  history  in  this 
respect  has  been  somewhat  varied.  It 
had  thirty  in  the  earliest  days  of  its  his- 
tory, but  was  reduced  to  twenty  ninei  in 
the  reign  of  Julius  Cassar,  thirty  one  days 
were  alloted  to  it,  but  it  did  not  long  re- 
tain that  honour  for  in  the  time  of 
cut  "down  to  thirty,  and  so   it  has  since 


le  for  this  month  was  Blot-iiionaih, 
that  is  Blood-month ;  because  of  the  amount  of  bloodshed 
that  tooK  place.  And  perhaps  our  readers  are  asking  why 
their  Anglo-Saxon  great  grandfathers  should  shed  more 
blood  in  November  than  in  other  months.  The  blood  that 
was  spilled,  we  are  happy  to  say,  was  chiefly  that  of  cattle. 
This  was  a  suitable  month  for  laying  in  stores  of  animal 
food  for  the  winter,  and  the  homesteads  would  reek  with 
the  blood  of  pigs,  and  sheep,  and  oxen,  that  were  butchered 
for  the  future.  It  was  also  a  very  religious  month,  that  is 
there  were  a  good  many  saints'  days,  when  Roman 
Catholics  and  others  performed  religious  ceremonies,  and 
in  connection  with  many  of  these  ceremonies,  sacrifices  were 
offered  up. 

In  connection  with  the  last  month,  we  referred  to  AH 
Hallow's  Day.  Halloween  is  the  last  day  in  October;  and 
All-Hallows,  or  All  Saint's  Day,  sometimes  also  called  All- 
Hallowmas,  or  Hallowmas,  is  the  first  day  in  November. 
As  we  have  proceeded  wvt^h  the  months  one  by  one,  we 
/lave  found  a  number  ot  da^sseta.^aitmwvwwsr^iASffi'Gna!!!. 
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saints.  These  saints  and  saints^'days  increased  so  rapid- 
ly amongst  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  they  would  soon 
have  had  every  day  in  the  year  thus  set  apart ;  so  about 
the  year  6io  a  day  was  set  apart  as  the  festival  of  St.  Mary 
and  all  the  martyrs;  the  day  then  set  apart  was  the  13th. 
of  March,  but  in  the  year  835  Pope  Gregory  the  fourth  ap- 
pointed the  ist  of  November,  as  All  Saints'  Day. 

The  2nd  of  November  is  called   All  Soul's   Day,   and  a 
wonderful  but  foolish  story  is  connected  with  the  origin  of 
this  festival.     Nearly  nine   hundred  years  ago,  a  devout 
pilgrim  who  had  been  to  the  Holy  Land,  landed  on  a  rocky 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;    not   very  far  from   the 
island  of  Sicily  5  in  fact,  some  say  it  was  Sicily.    This  island 
was  inhabited  by  a  hermit  who  told  the  pilgrim  that  there 
was  a  deep  hole  among  the  cliffs  that  led   right  down  into 
hell;  that  sometimes  the  flames   came  right  up,   and  that 
they  could  hear  the  groans  and  cries  of  tormented  souls. 
He  also  said  that  the  devil  and  his  angels  were  sometimes 
heard  cursing  on  account  of  the  number  of  souls  that  were 
rescued  by  the  prayers  of  the  pious,  and  especially  through 
the  successful  prayers  of   the  Abbot  and  [Monks  of  Clugny. 
The  pilgrim  made  this  known  to  the  pious  abbot,  who  was 
so  pleased  with  the  report  that  he  devoted  a  day  for  the 
special  purpose  of  praying  for  the  souls  in  torment^   and  as 
the  first  of  November  was   the  festival  of  All  Saints,  he 
selected  the  second  of  November  and  called  it  the  festival 
of  All  Souls  ;  it  soon  spread  over  the  Catholic  countries,  and 
became  common  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury.    It  used  to  be  commonly  observed  in  England*  and  in 
the  west  there  are  remnants  still  of  ancient  customs  associat- 
ed with  the  day. 

The  fifth  of  November  is  a  day  of  which  I  suppose  most 
readers  of  these  papers  will  have  some  knowledge,  for  per- 
haps they  have  said  or  sung  the  ditty,  which  begins 

"  Please  to  remember 
The  fifth  of  November 
Gunpowder  treason  and  \\o\.r 
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The   Gunpower    Plot    was   discovered   in    the   year  1605. 
James  the  first  had  then   been  king  of  England  about  two 
years.     There   had   long  been  a  struggle   in   this  country 
between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,   for  super- 
iority, and  sometimes  the  reigning  monarchs  had  favoured 
one  and  sometimes  another.     Mary   had   been   a  staunch 
Catholic,  Elizabeth  was  professedly  a  Protestant,  and  the 
government  of  James  was  Protestant,   exercising  consider- 
able harshness   towards   the  Catholics.      Many  had  their 
property  taken  from  them.     Exasperated   by  these  acts  of 
oppression,  Catesby  one  of  the  sufferers  formed  a  purpose 
to  blow  up   the   Houses   of  Parliament.     He  succeeded  in 
obtaining  others  to  fall  in  with  his  plans,  amongst  whom  was 
Guy  Fawkes,  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  great  daring.  ^They 
took  a  house  and  a  garden  adjoining  the  houses    of  Parlia- 
ment, and  began  to  under-mine  and  work  their  way  through 
the  foundations.     They  soon  after  secured  a   large  cellar 
under  the  Parliament  House,  and  here  they  laid  in  a  large 
stock  of  gunpowder,  burying  the  barrels  with  wood  and  stone 
and  coals.    They  fixed  the  5th  of  November  for  the  execution 
of  their  plan ;  the  light  was  to   be  applied  by   Fawkes,  for 
whose  immediate  escape  provision  was  n\ade.       The  work 
was  a  desperate  one,  requiring  men   of  hard  hearts;  but 
hard  as  they  were,  they  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  some  of  their  friends,  and  letters  were  sent  to  these  urging 
them  not  to  go  down  to  the  opening  of  Parliament.     One  of 
these  letters  being  shewn,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  plot; 
Guy  Fawkes  was  captured  in  the  cellar  with   matches  upon 
him,  and  dressed  ready  for  a  journey.     He  and  the  chief 
conspirators  were  put  to  death.     The  plot  was  discovered 
on  the  morning  of  November  5th,  and  ever  since,  the  dsy 
has  been  closely  associated  with  this  plot.     In  many  places 
bonfires  are  lit  and  fireworks  let  off,  in  commemoration  of 
he  event  5    and  sometimes  the  effigy  of  Guy    Fawkes   is 
carried  through  the  streets,  and,  stuffed  with  gunpowder,  is 
put  on  the  fire  at  night. 
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Martinmas  or  St.  Martin's  Day  is  kept  in  honour  of 
Martin  a  celebrated  bishop,  who  was  born  in  the  year  316* 
He  was  a  soldier  in  early  life,  but  afterwards  became  an 
earnest  Christian  student  under  Bishop  St  Hilary.  Mar- 
tin suffered  considerable  persecution  on  account  of  his 
faithful  defence  of  his  views.  In  360  he  founded  a  convent 
at  Pointiers  in  France  where  he  spent  his  time  in  seclusion 
for  nearly  eleven  years,  when  he  was,  much  against  his  own 
will,  made  bishop  of  Tours.  He  was  no  doubt  a  very  pious 
man,  and  his  many  admirers  gave  him  credit  for  working 
miracles.  He  was  made  a  saint  of  the  church,  and  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  the  nth  of  November  is  kept  in  honour 
of  him.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  23rd.  is  held  as 
Martinmas  day. 

The  22nd.  of  November  is  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  Cecilia  was 
the  daughter  of  heathen  parents,  but  was  in  early  life  con  • 
verted  to  Christianity.  She  was  married  to  a  heathen 
youth  who  was  also  soon  converted.  When  requested  to 
sacrifice  to  the  idols  she  refused,  when  her  persecutors  threw 
her  into  a  pan  of  boiling  water.  This,  it  is  said  had  no 
injurious  effect  upon  her  j  and  they  then  tried  to  cut  off 
her  head  but  could  not ;  but  in  three  days  she  died.  She 
was  fond  of  music,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
organs,  and  her  festival  is  often  celebrated  with  great  musi- 
cal honours.  She  died  in  the  year  230,  and  six-hundred 
years  later,  it  is  said  her  bones  were  removed  to  a  church 
in   Rome  which  was  dedicated  to  her  memory. 

St.  Andrew's  Day  is  the  30th  of  November.  Andrew  was 
one  of  our  Lord's  disciples,  and  had  previously  been  a 
disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.  You  will  find  some  account 
of  Andrew  in  the  1st.  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel.     Very 

little  is  known  of  Andrew  after  the  death  of  Christ,  but  he 
is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  by  crucifixion  in  the 
year  70.  St.  Andrew  is  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland,  and 
his  memory  is  honoured  also   by  the  Russians  who  regard 

him  as  the  person  who  first  preached  ih^  %5i^"^0^  \tv  \icv^v^       \ 

country. 


J^^^S^VaMASCUS  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  the  world.  According  to  Jose- 
phus  it  was  founded  by  Uz.  the  son  of 
Aram,  and  K^andson  of  Shem.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connexion 
with  Abraham,  whose  steward  was  a 
native  of  the  place.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  Damascus  until  the  time  of 
David,  when  as  we  read  in  the  book  of 
Samuel,  "  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  i 
Hadadegtr,  king  of  Zohah,  with  whom  David 
tear."    And  we  further  reai  \\iat  "  T>a.-j\4  ^vi\.  «,w^ 
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Syria  of  Damascus ;  and  the  Syrians  became  servants  to 
David,  and  brought  gifts.  Many  years  afterwards  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians,  and  we  do  not  know 
when  it  was  rebuilt.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  it  was  a  large 
city  and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas  an  Arab- 
ian prince,  who  held  his  kingdom  under  the  Romans, 
Several  hundred  years  afterwards  it  became  one  of  the 
finest  cities  of  the  East ;  and  to  day  it  is  a  large  city  con- 
taining 150,000  inhabitants.  Our  friend  John  Ashworth  of 
Rochdale,  in  his  interesting  book,  called  "  Walks  in  Can- 
aan," says  of  Damascus  : — **  The  streets  are  most  of  them 
narrow  and  uninteresting :  the  houses  are  many  of  them 
built  of  mud  and  wooden  rafters,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
in  rainy  weather  have  a  miserable  appearance.  There  are 
nine  gates  in  the  city,  but  only  three  of  them  in  use;  the 
others  being  walled  up  with  fragments  of  ruins.  One  cause 
why  Damascus  is  the  most  flourishing  city  in  the  east  is 
owing  to  the  vast  multitudes  of  pilgrims  that  annually  flock 
here  on  their  way  to  Mecca ;  at  least  forty  thousand  yearly 
arrive,  some  of  them  months  before  the  day  of  setting  out. 
Many  of  them  are  merchants,  and  trade  with  the  citizens 
in  what  may  be  required  by  the  pilgrims,  and  buy  at 
Mecca  the  produce  of  India  to  sell  or  exchange  on  their 
return."  Our  young  friends  will  reccollect  reading  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  journeying  to 
the  city  on  his  persecuting  mission,  when  he  was  struck 
down  by  the  power  of  God.  which  eventually  led  to  his  be- 
coming the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 


%  eft  fafit. 

^  OW  pleasant  the  parlour  looked  on 
evening  of  "  Flaxy's  "  birthday.  To  be 
sure  it  was  November,  and  the  wind  was 
setting  the  poor,  dying  leaves  in  a  mi 
able  shiver,  with  some  dreadful  story  of 
an  iceberg  Jie  had  just  been  visiting. 
But  what  cared  Dicky  and  Prue,  or  Dud- 
ley and  FIaxy,'or  all  the  rest,  setting  cosi-  1 
ly  around  that  charming  fire,  which  glow- 
e  kind  fairy  had  filled  up  the  little  black  grate 
with  carbuncles  and  rubies  ?  Over  the  mantlepiece  were  | 
branches  of  pretty,  white  sperm  candles,  whose  light  (ell 
softly  on  the  heavy  red  curtains,  and  the  roses  in  the  car- 
pet, and  danced  in  the  eyes  of  the  happy  children. 

They,  the  children,  had  been  having  a  "  splendid  time." 
They  had  played  games,  and  put  together  dissected  maps, 
and  tried  puzzles,  and  read  in  Flaxy's  wonderful  books, 
and  since  tea  they  had  had  a  grand  romp  at  "  fox  and 
geese,"  even  such  big  boys  as  Bernard  and  Dudley  joining 
in,  and  now  they  were  resting  with  pretty  red  cheeks  and 
parted  mouths.  ' 

"Well,  what  shall  we  do  now? "cried  little  Prue,  who 
could  not  bear  that  a  minute  of  the  precious  time  should  be 
wasted  in  mere  sitting  still. 

"  Why,  isn't  it  a  good  time  for  some  one  else  to  tell  his 
story?"  asked  Flaxy. 

"  Just  the  thing."  was  the  unanimous  response.  "  Ano- 
ther story  !  a  story  1 "  and  then  a  voice  cried,  "  and  let 
Dudley  Wylde  tell  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Dudley,  slowly,  "  if  I  must  tell  a  true  story 
about  myself,  I'm  afraid  it  won't  be  much  to  my  credit,  but 
as  Flaxy  wasn't  a  cowavd.aboMi.'AjVWx.-rj  \5^  bo.  as  brave  as 
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a  girl.     Shall  I  tell  you  something  that  happened  to  Ber- 
nard and  me  when  we  lived  over  in  England  ? " 

"  Oh,  please  don't  tell  that  story.  Dud,"  pleaded  Bernard 
with  reddening  cheeks,  but  all  the  rest  cried,  "  Oh  yes,  go 
on,  go  on,"  and  Dudley  began.  ^ 

"  You  all  know  that  Bernard  and  I  were  both  left  orphans 
when  we  were  almost  little  babies,  and  Uncle  Wylde  sent 
for  us  to  come  and  live  with  him — me  first,  and  Bernard 
about  a  year  afterwards.  I  was  only  six  years  old  when 
Bernard  came,  but  I  remember  I  was  very  angry  about  it. 
Old  Joe,  the  coachman,  and  I  had  had  a  quarrel  that 
morning,  and  he  told  me  uncle  *  would  never  care  for  me 
any  more  after  Cousin  Bernard  came,  for  he  was  a  much 
finer  boy  than  I,  and  looked  like  a  young  English  lord,  with 
his  blue  eyes  and  white  skin,  but  I  was  a  iittle,  dark,  ill- 
tempered  foreigner  (my  mother  was  Italian,  you  know),  and 
he  wondered  how  uncle  could  like  me  at  all.' " 

"  But  uncle  did  love  you  dearly,  you  know,"  broke  in 
Bernard. 

**  A  great  deal  better  than  I  deserved,  that's  certain," 
said  Dudley,  "but  I  almost  worshipped  him, and  I  couldn't 
bear  the  thoughts  of  his  loving  anyone  better  than  me.  So 
all  the  day  that  Bernard  was  expected  I  stood  sulkily  by  the 
window,  and  would  not  play,  nor  eat,  nor  even  speak,  when 
Uncle  Wylde  came  and  took  me  in  his  lap. 

"  *  Poor  child,'  said  uncle,  at  last,  *  he  needs  some  one  of 
his  own. age  to  play  with.  I  hope  the  little  cousins  will  be 
fine  company  for  each  other.' 

**  Just  then  the  carriage  drove  up,  and  uncle  ran  out  and 
took  such  a  lovely  little  boy  in  his  arms,  but  when  I  heard 
him  say,  almost  with  a  sob,  *  Darling  child,  you  are  just  the 
image  of  your  dear,  dear,  mother,'  then  I  thought,  *  There, 
it  is  all  true  what  Joe  said,  uncle  loves  him  the  best  already,' 
and  I  bit  my  fingers  so  that  when  uncle  bade  me  hold  out 
my  hand  to  my  cousin,  he  was  frightened  to  see  it  covered 
with  blood,  and  drew  back  with  a  shiver,  and  then  I  grew 
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angry  about  that,  too,  and  called  him  *  proud,*  and  went 
and  hid  away  every  plaything  I  could  find. 

"  Well,  I  won't  have  time  to  tell  you  every  little  thing, 
only  that  as  Bernard  and  I  grew  up  together,  I  did  not  love 
him  any  better.     He  was  almost  always  kind  and  good." 

"  Now,  Dud,  you  must  not  say  so,"  said  Bernard,  blush- 
ing, "  I  did  everything  to  tease  you." 

'[  You  must  not  interrupt,"  cried  Dudley.  ''  This  is  ray 
story,  remember.  You  never  teazed  me  much,  but  the 
great  thing  I  couldn't  forgive  you  for  was  that  uncle  loved 
you  best." 

"  No,  I'm  sure  he  didn't,"  cried  Bernard. 

"  No  more  interruptions,"  said  all  the  children,  and 
Dudley  went  on. 

"  Well,  you  see  I  was  very  suspicious  and  miserable,  and 
I  always  thought  Bernard  wanted  to  make  fun  of  me.  When 
he  first  began  to  call  me  *  Dud,'  for  short,  I  thought  he 
meant  that  I  was  like  the  old  rags  that  Joe  used  to  clean 
the  carriages  with,  for  he  always  used  to  call  them  'old 
duds.'  And  then  sometimes  when  I  came  in  from  riding  on 
Lightfoot's  bare  back;  with  my  hair  blown  every  sort  of  a 
way,  if  he  said,  '  Shall  we  have  our  lessons  now,  uncle  ? 
Here  comes  Wylde,'  I  always  thought  he  was  trying  to 
make  uncle  think  I  was  ivild  like  chose  horrid  Indians  we 
used  to  read  about,  while  he,  Bernard,  was  always  neat  and 
smooth  like  a  little  gentleman.  So  you  see  there  was  no- 
thing that  Bernard  could  do  or  say,  that  I  did  not  twist 
around  to  make  myself  miserable. 

"  One  day,  when  I  had  been  playing  with  my  dog  Sambo 
half  the  morning,  and  riding  Lightfoot  the  rest  of  the  time, 
I  was  called  on  to  recite  Latin  to  uncle,  and  didn't  know 
one  word.  But  Bernard  recited  like  a  book,  and,  when  it 
was  over,  uncle  did  not  scold  me,  he  never  did,  but  just 
gave  Bernard  the  pretty  picture  I  had  long  been  wanting, 
of  the  boy  climbing  up  over  crag  and  ice^  shouting '  Ex- 
ce/sior.*  - 
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*'  That  very  afternoon  we  had  planned  to  take  a  walk  to- 
gether to  an  old  ruined  castle,  but  I  was  so  cross  and  sullen 
I  wonder  Bernard  did  not  slip  away  and  go  alone:  I  can't 
begin  to  tell  you  how  envious  and  unhappy  I  felt,  and  I 
quarrelled  so  with  him  about  every  little  thing,  that  at  last 
he  scarcely  opened  his  mouth." 

**  I  don't  believe  this  story  is  true,**  said  Flaxy  indij:- 
nantly.  "I'm  sure  the  Dudley  Wylde  we  know  was  never 
so  bad  and  quarrelsome." 

Dadley  smiled,  while  Bettine  whspered  softly,  "  But  he's 
different  now.  Flaxy.  Do  you  know  his  uncle  says  he  is 
trying  to  be  a  Christian  ? " 

Flaxey  looked  up  with  a  bright  tear  of  sympathy,  as 
Dudley  continued. 

*•  At  last  we  reached  the  castle,  where  we  had  often  been 
before,  and  for  a  while  I  was  more  [good-natured,  for  there 
was  nothing  I  liked  better  than  climbing  up  and  down  the 
broken  stairway,  which  wound  round  and  round  like  a  great 
screw,  or  looking  into  every  queer  little  room  hid  away  in 
the  thick  walls,  or  climbing  to  the  turrets  to  wave  my  hand- 
kerchief like  the  flag  of  a  conquering  hero. 

"  But  this  afternoon  there  was  something  new  to  see.  In 
the  great  hall,  just  under  the  [stairs,  the  floor  had  lately 
caved  away,  and  you  could  see  down  into  a  deep  vault. 
Bernard  and  I  lay  down  with  our  faces  just  over  the  edge, 
and  tried  to  see  the  bottom,  but  it  was  dark  as  pitch,  and 
we  couldn't  make  out  anything. 

"  '  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  buried  dead  people  there, 
a  great  while  ago,'*  said  Bernard,  with  a  little  shiver,  and, 
when  we  both  got  up,  feeling  very  'sober,  he  said,  just  to 
raise  our  spirits,— 

"  *  Let's  have  a  race  up  the  steps,  and  see  which  will  get 
to  the  roof  first.' 

**  Off  we  started.  I  could  generally  climb  like  a  wild 
cat,  but  in  some  way  I  stumbled  and  hurt  my  knee,  and 
Bernard  gained  very  fast.    I  felt  my  quick  teta*^^x  \>sxcv<^ 
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again.  *  Shall  he  beat  me  in  everything  ?  *  I  said  to  myself, 
and  with  a  great  spring  I  caught  up  to  him,  and  seized  his 
jacket.  Then  began  a  struggle.  Bernard  cried  *  fair  play,* 
and  tried  to  throw  me  off,  but  I  was  very  angry,  and  strong 
as  a  young  tiger,  and  all  of  a  sudden — ^for  I  didn't  know 
what  I  was  about — I  just  flung  him  with  all  my  might  right 
over  the  edge,  where  the  railing  was  half  broken  down." 

"  Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear ! "  cried  little  Prue,  bursting  into 
tears,  "  did  it  kill  him  ? " 

A  merry  laugh  from  Bernard,  followed  by  a  hearty  chorus 
from  the  rest,  restored  bewildered  little  Prue  to  her  senses. 
But  Dudley  went  on  very  soberly 

"  Bernard    screamed    as    he   went  over,  and  with  that 
scream  [all  my  anger  died  out  in  a  minute,  and  I  sat  down 
on  the  stairs,  shaking  from  head  to  foot.    Then  I  listened, 
but  I  didn't  hear  a  sound.     I  don't  know  how  long  I  sat 
there,  but  at  last  I  got  up  very  slowly,  and  began  to  come 
down  just  like  an  old  man.     It  was  so  dreadfully  still  in  the 
old  castle,  that  I  felt  m  a  queer  way,  as  f  I  must  be  very 
careful,  too,  and  I  stepped  on  my  tip-toes  and  held  my 
breath.    When  I  got  to  the  foot,  I  felt  as  if  a  big  hand  held 
my  heart  tight,  and  when   I  tried  to  walk  towards  the  spot 
where  I  thought  Bernard  must  have  fallen,  I  could  not  move 
astep.     But  after  a  great  while — it  seemed  like  a  year — I 
managed  to  drag  myself  to  the  place,  and  do  you  know  no 
one  was  there." 

"  Why,  where  could  he  be  ? "  cried  the  astonished  child- 
ren. 

"Well,  I  thought  he  might  have  fallen,  and  rolled  off 
under  the  stairs  into  that  dreadful  vault." 

**  Oh,  don't  have  him  get  in  there,  please,"  cried  tender 
little  Prue. 

"  Then,"  said  Dudley,  slowly,  "  I  leaned  |over  the  vault, 
and  called  his  name,  *  Bernard  1  Bernard  1  *  and  then  I 
jumped  back,  and  almost  screamed,  for  I  thought  some 
other  boy  had  spoken»    I  did  not  know  my  own  voice,  it 
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sounded  so  strange  and  solemn.  But  no  one  answered,  and 
I  dragged  myself  away,  feeling  as  if  that  awful  hand  grew 
tighter  on  my  heart,  and  thinking,  as  I  went  out  of  the  door, 
how  two  of  us  went  in,  and  why  I  was  coming  out  alone. 
Then  I  sat  down  on  the  grass,  and,  though  it  was  warm 
summer  weather,  I  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  and  I  re- 
member thinking  to  myself,  *  This  queer  boy  sitting  here 
isn't  Dudley  Wylde ;  this  boy  couldn't  get  angry,  he's  as 
cold  as  an  icicle ;  and  Dudley  Wylde's  heart  used  to  beat, 
beat.  Oh  !  so  lively  and  quick,  but  this  boy's  heart  is  under 
a  great  weight,  and  will  never  stir  again ;  this  boy  will 
never  run  agam,  nor  laugh,  nor  care  for  anything;  this  boy 
isn't,  he  can't  be  Dudley  Wylde ;'  and  I  felt  so  sorry  for 
him  I  almost  cried.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  remember,  1 
began  to  work  very  hard.  I  picked  up  stones  out  of  the 
path,  and  carried  them  a  great  way  off,  and  worked  till  1 
was  just  ready  to  drop.  Then  I  took  some  flowers,  and 
picked  them  all  to  pieces — so  curious  to  see  how  they  were 
put  together,  and  I  worked  at  that  till  I  was  nearly  wild 
with  headache.  Then  I  sat  very  still,  and  wondered  if  that 
boy  who  wasn't,  couldn't  be  Dudley  Wylde,  was  ever  going 
home,  and  then  I  thought  that  perhaps  if  he  sat  there  a 
little  while  longer  he  would  die,  and  that  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  him,  for  then  he  would  never  hear 
any  one  say, — *  Where  is  Bernard  ? '  So  I  sat  there  in  this 
queer  way,  waiting  for  the  boy  to  die,  when  I  heard  a  noise, 
and,  looking  up,  saw — " 

"  Oh,  what  ?"  cried  little  Prue,  clasping  her  hands,  "  a 
griffin,  with  claws  ?" 

But  Dudley  could  not  speak,  and  Bernard  wen  t  on.  "  It's 
too  bad  for  '  Dud '  to  tell  that  story,  when  he  makes  himself 
so  much  worse  than  he  really  was.  I  was  as  much  to  blame 
as  he  in  that  quarrel,  and  I  ought  to  have  had  my  share  of 
the  misery.  You  see,  when  he  threw  me  over,  my  tippet 
caught  on  the  rough  edge  of  the  railing,  and  held  me  iust 
a  minute,  but  that  minute  saved  me,  ^ox  vcv  ^wcift.^'a>iA 
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hardly  know  how^  I  swung  in  and  dropped  safely  on  the 
steps  just  under  *  Dud.*    Then  I  hurried  into  one  of  those 
queer  little  places  in  the  wall^  and  hid^  for  I  was  angry,  and 
meant  to  give  him  a  good  fright ;  and  as  I  happened  to 
have  a  little  book  in  my  pockety  I  began  to  read,  and  got 
so  interested  that  I  forgot  everything  till  it  began  to  grow 
dark.    Then  I  hurried  down,  wondering  that  everything 
was  so  stiil.     But  when    I   saw  *  Dud,' "  said  he,  turning 
with  an  affectionate  glance  to  his  cousin,  **  I  was  frightened, 
for  he  was  so  changed  I  hardly  knew  him,  and  I  was  afraid 
he  was  dying.     So  I  ran  to  him,  and  took  him  right  in  my 
arms,  and  called  him  every  dear  name  I  could  think  of,  but 
be  only  stared  at  me,  with  the  biggest,  wildest  eyes,  you 
ever  saw.     '  Dud,'  said  I,  '  dear  fellow,  what  is  the  matter, 
don't  you  know  me  ?'    Then  all  of  a  sudden  he  burst  out 
crying.     O  girls  you  never  cried  like  that,  and  I  hope  you 
never  will, — great  big  sobs,  and  I   helped  him.    Then  he 
flung  his  arms  tight  around  my  neck,  and   kissed  me  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life — kissed  me  over  and  over,  my  cheeks 
and  my  hair  and  my  hands,  and  then  he  laughed  and  right 
in  the  midst,  cried  as  if  his  heart  would  break,  and  I  began 
to  understand  that  poor  *  Dud  '   thought  he  had  killed  me. 
No  one  knows  how  long  we  laughed  and  cried,  [and  kissed 
each  other,  but  when  we  grew  a  little  calmer  we  went  bade 
into  the  old  castle,  and  on  the  very  steps  where  we  had  our 
quarrel,  we  knelt  down,  holding  each   other's  hands,  and 
promised  always  to  love  each  other,  and  try  to  keep  down 
our  wicked  tempers." 

*' And  we  asked  some  one  to  help  us  to  keep  the  resolu- 
tion," said  Dudley,  gently. 

*'  Well,  how  is  it  ?"  said  little  Prue  with  a  bewildered 
air,  "  was  it  you  and  '  Dud '  that  went  and  knelt  on  the 
steps  to  pray  ?" 

«  Yes  '  Dud  *  and  I.'* 

*'  Well  then,  what  became  of  that  other  wicked  boy  that 
wasn't  Dudley  Wy\de  at  a\\V' 
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Another  shout  covered  poor  Prue  with  confusion,  as 
Bernard  answered — 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  you  dear  little  Prue,  we  have  never 
seen  anything  of  him  from  that  day  to  this.— ya??iily 
Treasury, 


©artif's  Iparig. 


p  ERTIE  was  ten  years  old,  and  thought  she 
was  old  enough  to  have  a  party.  "  Every 
Other  girl  did,"  she  said,  and  she  tired 
mamma  with  teasing  about  it. 

At  last  Mrs.  Clay  put  on  her  thinking- 
cap,  and  sat  so  long  that  Gertie  recited 
the  multiplication  table  backward  at  least 
twice. 

"  You  may  have  your  party,  Gertie," 
her  mamma  said  at  last,  "or  rather  you 
may  come  to  one  that  1  will  have  for  you  next  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  invite  any  ten  little  girls  that  you  would  like 
to  have  come  alsO)  only  you  are  not  to  ask  a  question  until 
then  about  It." 

Wednesday  came,  and  so  did  Gertie  and  her  friend  ,  Ma- 
bel Seal,  and  nine  other  little  girls,  all  dressed  as  [nicely  as 
careful  mammas  thought  best;  and,  last  of  all,  came  Mrs. 
Clay  also, 

"  For  it  is  my  party  you  know,"  she  said.  "  And  1  want 
to  tell  you  a  story  to  begin  with."  Nobody  objected  to  that, 
of  course,  and  a  good  many  white  handkerchiefs  crept  up  to 
the  faces  as  they  heard  of  a  poor  little  home  in  their  city 
that  the  fire  had  stolen  into  a  few  nights  before  and  eaten 
up  everything,  even  to  the  few  clothes  they  had,andscja^tVi.- 
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a  poor  little  baby's  face  and  hands  before  its  mamma  could 
get  it  out. 

"  And  I  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Clay,  *'  I  would  make  some 
clothes  for  the  poor  baby  to-day,  and  if  any  of  you  wanted 
to  help  me  you  could.'* 

In  a  few  minutes  the  little  brass  thimbles  Mrs.  Clay  pro- 
vided were  fitted  on,  and  tapping  against  needles  that  were 
running  up  sleeves,  making  cord,  or  hemming. 

What  a  busy  two  hours  that  was  before  tea,  and  then  by 
eight  o'clock  they  coyld  hardly  believe  that  a  little  dress, 
two  aprons,  and  a  baby's  gown  were  really  finished,  and 
their  work,  too.  For  by  this  time  Mrs.  Clay  was  one  of 
them,  she  had  told  so  many  pleasant  stories. 

"  Better  than  a  dancing  party,  ever  so  much,"  they  all 
said. 

*'Come  next  Saturday  afternoon  and  I  will  tell  you  about 
the  baby,"  said  Mrs.  Clay. 

They  came,  and  when  they  found  the  baby  there,  and 
bright  in  the  new  dress  and  apron,  in  spite  of  the  burned 
face,  they  adopted  it  at  once,  and  Gertie's  party  grew  into 
the  "  Busy  Bees  "  who  make  honey  for  some  poor  baby 
every  Wednesday.  By  honey  I  mean  clothes  for  the  body, 
and  comfort  for  the  heart,  and  they  are  learning  what  the 
dear  Saviour  meant  when  He  said,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.' 
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ANGELS   AND   BOYS. 

"  I  want  to  be  an  angel," 
Bobby  kept  singing,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  except  "wVvetv 


he  was  teasing  the  cat,  spill- 
ing his  milk,  contradicting 
Bridget^    or   makkig  mud- 
^  pies ;  "  I  want  to  be  an  an- 
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rel,    and    with     the    angels 
stand." 

*' That's  all  well  and  good 
when  the  time  comes."  cried 
Bridget,  at  last,  quite  out  of 
temper ;  but  before  you  can 
get  to  be  an  angel,  Bobby, 
you  must  just  want  to  be  a 
good  boy.  Good  children 
is  the  stuff  angels  are  made 
of;  mind  that,  sir.  Put  it 
this  way ;  '  I  want  to  be  a 
good  boy,  and  with  the  good 
boys  stand,' — then  folks  can 
know  how  much  you   mean 

it." 

Bobby  did  not  like  Brid- 
get's view  of  the  case,  so  he 
made  up  a  lip,  and  walked 
off,— 'Child's  Paper. 

THE   DEER:     A   FABLE. 

A    deer    once    saw  himself 
pictured  in  a  clear  brook. 

"  Truly,"  said  he,  "  I  sur- 
pass all  animals  in  graceful- 
ness and  majesty  I  How 
lordly  do  my  horns  tower 
up  1  But  my  feet  how)  long 
and  ugly  1 " 

Hardly  had  he  uttered 
these  words,  when  he  saw  a 
lion  springing  toward  him. 
With  the  greatest  haste  his 
despised  feet  carried  him  to 
the  next  iotest ;  but  sudden- 


ly his  broad  antlers  were 
caught  in  the  overhanging 
thicket,  and  he  could  not 
tear  himself  away. 

The  lion  overtook  him  and 
devoured  him. 

Learn  from  this  not  to 
value  things  for  their  out- 
ward appearance,  but  for 
their  inner  worth ;  otherwise 
you  will  often  have  to  repent 
bitterly  your  unjust  judg- 
ment. 

DO   IT    IN   TIME, 

Only  two  or  three  inches 
— that  was  all.  If  the 
switchman  had  moved  the 
track  only  that  little  dis- 
tance, all  would  have  been 
right.  But  he  forgot;  and 
the  train  that  was  passing 
the  station  ran  furiously  into 
the  heavy  freight  cars,  and 
dashed  itself  to  pieces  ! 

"What  was  the  cause?" 
everybody  asked,  when  the 
news  of  the  great  accident 
spread  about  town. 

**  Oh  !  a  switch  was  out  of 
place,"  was  the  answer. 
*'  The  switchman  was  care- 
less. Perhaps  he  was 
drunk." 

How  true  it  is,  as  SolottiQw 
said ;   "  TV\ete  va  ^  >lvc^^  Vi^ 
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everything."  If  we  do  not 
actend  to  it  at  the  right  time, 
it  is  just  as  bad  as  if  we  did 
not  do  it  all. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  boy 
putting  cards  on  a  little 
steam  printing  press?  He 
has  to  put  each  one  in  a 
certain  place  at  a  certain 
time,  but  if  he  does  not  at- 
tend, and  do  it  just  when 
the  time  comes,  the  press 
works  on,  and  no  card  is 
printed. 

THE     HAND     THAT    NFVER 
STRUCK. 

We  once  heard  the  following 
touching  incident : — A  little 
boy  had  died.  His  body 
was  laid  out  in  the  darkened 
retired  room,  waiting  to  be 
laid  in  the  cold,  lone  grave. 
His  afflicted  mother  and  be- 
reaved little  sister  went  in 
to  look  at  the  sweet  face  of 
the  precious  sleeper,  for  his 
face  was  beautiful  even  in 
death.  As  they  stood  gaz- 
ing on  the  face  of  one  so  be- 
loved and  cherished,  the  lit- 
tle girl  asked  to  take  his 
hand.  The  mother  at  first 
did  not  think  it  best,  but  the 
child  repeated  the  request^ 


and  seemed  very  anxious 
I  about  it.  She  took  the  cold, 
bloodless  hand  of  her  sleep- 
ing boy,  and  placed  it  in 
the  hand  of  his  weeping  sis- 
ter. 

The  dear  child  looked  at 
it  a  moment,  caressed  it 
fondly,  and,  looking  up  to 
her  mother  through  tears  of 
affliction  and  love,  said, 
"Mother,  this  hand  never 
struck  me."  What  could 
have  been  more  touching 
and  more  lovely  ? 

A   FABLE. 

A  MAN  in  the  Mint  was 
told  that  he  might  take  away 
one  pocketful  of  gold,  if  he 
would  run  straight  home 
with  it  and  not  stop  by  the 
way  nor  touch  his  pocket 
So  he  filled  his  largest  pock, 
et  full  of  .gold  and  started 
for  home.  But  as  he  was 
running  down  a  little  hill, 
the  gold  hung  heavy,  tore  off 
his  pocket,  and  fell  down  in 
the  road.  When  he  had  got 
home  and  found  his  gold  and 
his  pocket  gone  together. 
"Alas!"  said  he,  "had! 
taken    less    I    should   have 


*  more; 


a 
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THE  BBEAKIXG  DAY. 


l^v   ^~7    J    3 — J   ^    8   tf    I — ^ — Zi — rzr 


Yes,   we  trust  the  day  is 
God,   the  mighty  God,  is 


^pi^-4-.pb^ 


broak-ing, 
speak-iiig. 


Joy-ful    times  are  near  at      hand  ;    ) 
By  his     word  in    eve-ry        land ;    J 


When  he 


chooses,    Darkness  flies  at  his  command,  When  he 


4. 


-^- 


chooses,         Dark-ness  flies  at       his  com-mand. 


With  the  voice  of  joy  and  singing, 
Let  us  hail  the  dawning  day  ; 

Lo  !  the  blessed  day-star,  bringing 
O'er  the  earth' a  glorious  day ; 

At  his  rising, 
Gloom  and  darkness  flee  away. 


JIMMIE  AND  JOCKIE. 

immie  and  Jockie  are  two  little  bo3rs, 
Vs  full  of  the  spirit  of  mischief  and  noise 


! 
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As  any  you'll  find  if  you  look  the  world  over. 

And  always  as  busy  as  b6es  upon  clover. 

Those  are  not  their  right  names,  though, between  you  and  me, 

But  that's  what  I  call  them  in  writmg,  you  see. 

They  are  going  to  school  in  the  Hazel  Dell, 

To  a  nice  young  lady  they  love  pretty  well. 

But  whether  they're  Setter  to  study  than  play. 

As  I  am  their  mamma,  I'd  rather  not  say. 

And  whether  they've  black  eyes,  or  grey  eyes,  or  blue. 

Now  guess,  and  I'll  tell  you  if  you  guess  true. 

rd  like  to  ask  your  mamma,  some  day. 
How  her  boy  goes  at  his  fun  and  his  play ; 
If  he's  always  tearing  and  soiling  his  clothes. 
And  losing  the  buttons  where  nobody  knows  ; 
If  he  uses  his  hat  for  a  bat  and  a  ball. 
Till  at  last  in  the  mud  it  is  certain  to  fall. 
And  then  comes  to  his  mamma  to  clean  it  up  right, 
,   And  help  him  out  of  his  wonderful  plight. 

Does  he  always  go  smiling,  as  all  children  should^ 
When  she  asks  him  to  bring  her  an  armful  of  wood  ? 
Does  he  drum,  and  whistle,  and  hammer,  and  shottt,  \ 
Till  peaceable  people  are  quite  worn  out  ?  .  ■ 

And  I'd  like  to  ask  her  if  he  and  his  brother  * 

Ever  get  angry  with  one  another  ? 

I  rather  expect  your  mamma  would  laugh. 

But  I'd  like  to  ask  if  he  snowballs  the  c^f, 

If  he  corners  the  chickens,  and  chases  the  sheep. 

And  pulls  the  cat's  tail  as  she  lies  asleep. 

If  he  worries  the  dog  till  he  hides  from  his  sight. 

And  keeps  up  a  tumult  from  morning  till  night? 

But  that  would  be  questions  enough  for  one  day. 
And  mind  I  don't  wane  you  to  think  that  I  say 
That  my  Jimmie  and  Jockie  behave  in  this  way ; 
I  thought  I'd  enquire  of  your  mamma,  you  know. 
If  she  ever  had  seen  one  of  her  boys  do  so ; 
Of  course  she  would  answer  me,  ^No,  oh  I  no,  no  ! 


Wlgt  %^tt  S^Jm^ocs. 


[^UR  first  engraving  this  month  brings  before 
us  a  scene  from  Pilgrim's  Progress.  We 
hope  all  our  young  people  have  read  this 
wonderful  book,  and  seeing  it  is  so  very 
cheap,  they  all  should  possess  a  copy  of 
th^r  own.  The  scene  brought  before  us 
in  the  picture  is  thus  described : — "  I  saw 
then  in  my  dream,  that  he  went  on  thus 
even  until  he  came  at  a  bottom,  where  he 
saw,  a  little  out  of  the  way,  three  men  fast  asleep,  with 
fetters  upon  their  heels.  The  name  of  the  one  was  Simple, 
another  Sloth,  and  the  third  Presumption.  Christian  then 
seeing  them  lie  in  this  case  went  to  them,  if  peradventure  lie 
might  awake  them,  and  cried,  you  are  like  them  that  sleep 
on  the  top  of  a  mast,  for  the  Dead  Sea  is  under  you,  a  gulf 
that  hath  no  bottom.  Awake,  therefore,  and  come  away, 
be  willing  also,  and  I  will  help  you  off  with  your  irons. 
With  that  they  looked  upon  him,  and  began  to  reply  in  this 
sort:  Simple,  said,  "I  see  no  danger  j"  Sloth  ^d,  "Yet 
a  little  more  sleep ;  "  and  Presumption  said,  "  Every  tub 
must  stand  upon  its  own  bottom ;"  so  they  lay  down  to  sleep 
again,  and  Christian  went  on  his  way. 

Sleep  is  a  very  wonderful  thing,  there  are  mysteries  about 
it  which  no  man  can  explain.  It  is  also  a  veiy  blessed 
thing,  God's  goodness  is  nightly  seen,  in  drawing  the  cur- 
tain of  darkness  over  the  land,  and  causing  His  great 
family  to  lie  down  to  sleep.  No  doubt  our  young  friends 
have  sometimes  stood  and  watched  their  little  brothers  and 
sisters  when  they  were  fast  asleep,  and  they  will  say  with  us, 
that  such  a  sight  is  veiy  beautiful.  How  refreshing  it  is  to 
the  toil-worn  labourer  to  lie  down  at  night,  and  bathe  bis 
weary  limbs  in  sleep.  We  read  in  the  gospels  how,  on  one 
occasion,  when  Jesus  '■»  wi  \>«\ii(*U  <ieo»wmt*-i<l!«t 
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he  was  asleep^  and  we  always  think  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  incidents  in  our  Saviour's  life.  It  is  thus 
beautifully  described  by  the  Evangelist  Mark :  ''And  the 
same  day  when  the  even  was  come,  he  saith  unto  them^  let 
us  pass  over  on  the  other  side.  And  when  they  had  sent 
away  the  multitude^  they  took  him  even  as  he  was  in  the 
ship  ;  and  there  were  also  with  Him  other  little  ships.  And 
there  arose  a  great  storm  of  wind>  and  the  waves  beat  into 
the  ship,  so  that  it  was  now  full.  And  he  was  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  ship,  asleep  on  a  pillow :  and  they  awoke  Him, 
and  say  unto  Him,  Master  carest  thou  not  that  we  perish  ? 
And  He  arose,  and  rebuked  the  wind,  and  said  unto  the 
sea.  Peace  be  still,  and  there  was  a  great  calm." 

But  sometimes  anxious  thoughts  drive  away  sleep.    King 
David  tells  us  in  his  wonderful  Psalms  that  sometimes  this 
was  the  case  with  himself;  but  generally  his  trust  in   God 
was  so  strong,  that  he  was  able  to  sleep  even  in   the  midst 
of  the  greatest  dangers.    The  third  and  fourth  Psalms  were 
written,  when  he  had  to  leave  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the 
rebellion  of  his  son  Absalom ;  and  yet  in  the  third  Psalm, 
he  says,  "  I  laid  me  down  and  slept ;  I  awaked  for  the  Lord 
sustained  me.'*    And  in  the  next  Psalm   he  says,  "  I  will 
lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep  :  for  thou  Lord  only  makest 
me  dwell  m  safety."    But  at  other  times  David  tells  us  he 
could  not  sleep  on  account  of  his  trouble  and  sorrow.     A 
great  poet   has  described  one  of  our  English  Kings,  who 
through  the  pressure  of  care  was  not  able  to  sleep,  and  he 
is  represented  as  asking  sleep  to  explain  how  it  was,  that 
the  poor  could  sleep  in  their  homely  cottages,  nay  even  the 
s£ulor  lad  could  sleep  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  and  yet  he, 
the  King,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  riches  and  greatness  was 
not  able  to  sleep.    We  will  now  quote  you  the  passage,  it 
is  perhaps  rather  too  difficult  for  you  to  understand  fully  at 
the  first  reading,  but  if  you  will  read  it  twice  through,  we 
think  you  will  say,  that  it  is  very  beautiful  :-* 


Sleep,  gentle  sleep. 
Nature's  soft  nurse»  how  have  I  frighted  thee^ 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down^ 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfufness  } 
Why,  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thyshm^r; 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great. 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 
And  luird  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody? 
O,  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds :  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  bell } 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes  .and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge  ; 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hangins^  them 
With  deafening  clamours  on  the  slippery  clouds. 
That,  with  the  burly,  death  itself  awauces  ? 
Canst  thou,  O,  partial  sleep  1  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy,  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 
And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night. 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
Deny  it  to  a  King  ? 

But  while  care  keeps  some  persons  awake  when  they 
ought  to  be  asleep,  sloth  keeps  others  asleep  when  they 
ought  to  be  awake.  They  have  no  wholesome  love  of  work. 
All  through  life  they  are  a  few  minutes  behind.  They  have 
no  notion  of  taking  time  by  the  forelock.  They  are  ahrays 
wondering  how  in  the  world  it  happens  that  so  many  diffi- 
culties cross  their  path,  but  at  the  bottom  they  don't  Kke 
work.  Solomon  had  his  eyes  upon  men  of  this  sort»  hence 
we  read  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs : — "  As  the  door  tumeth 
upon  his  hinges,  so  doth  the  slothful  upon  his  bed.** 
he  says : — "  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  lo  t  it 
all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the 
face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down. 
Then  I  saw  and  considered  it  well :  I  looked  upon  it  and 
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I  eceived  instruction.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a 
little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep ;  so  shall  thy  poverty  come 
as  one  that  travelleth ;  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man." 
We  hope  our  young  friends  will  take  care  to  avoid  a  fate 
like  this.  Let  them  remember  that  an  idle  brain  is  the  devil's 
workshop,  and  that  drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  with 
rags. 

But  sleep  is  very  often  used  in  God's  word  to  denote  a 
dull  careless  thoughtless  state  of  mind  in  relation  to'  the 
great  purposes  for  which  men  ought  to  live.  In  writing  to 
the  Thessalonians  the  Apostle^says — "Therefore  let  us  not 
sleep  as  do^others;  but  let  us  watch  and  be  sober;"  and  in 
writing  to  the  Romans,  he  says,  "It  is  high  time  to  awake 
out  of  sleep."  And  it  is  this  spiritual  sleep  that  Bunyan 
refers  to  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted.  Simple,  Sloth,  and 
Presumption  were  asleep  when  they  ought  to  have  been  wide 
awake.  And  it  is  very  sad  to  think  that  so  many  amongst 
us  are  fast  asleep.  They  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
life;  they  do  not  think  of  the  great  future  before  them ;  they 
aie  living  without  God,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  will  die  without 
hope.  Let  us  ever  pray  God  to  preserve  us  from  this  dan- 
gerous state.     Let  our  petition  be. 

Quick  as  the  apple  of  an  eye, 

O  God  my  conscience  make ! 
Awake  my  soul,  when  sin  is  nigh. 

And  keep  it  still  awake. 


The  way  to  wealth  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  market.     It 

depends  chiefly  <fn  two  words :  Industry  and  Frugality : 

that  is,  waste  neither  Time  nor  Money,  but  make  the  best 

use  of  both.    Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  Industry 

all  easy;  and  he  that  riseth   late  must  trot  all  day,  and 

shall  scarce  overtake  his  business  at  night ;  while  Laziness 

travels   so    slowly,  that    Poverty    soon    overtakes  hita.— 
,Franklin. 


^£  glaife  S^frtaxlwt. 


t  WALK  was  suggested  before  [they  went 
home.  All  agreed,  and  prepared  to  start 
up  a  hill  near  by. 

"Come  on,"  called  |Rufus,  "  I  am  sure 
there  are  lots  of  snakes  up  there." 

"  Snakes  I  "|repeated  (Bella,  in  horror. 
"  Snalces,  did  you^sayl?  "J^O  dear  I  I  can 
never  go,  then." 
"Are  you  aTraid  of  snak^,  Rufusi' 
asked  one  of  the  girls. 

"  Not  a  bit  None  of  them  are  poisonous  unless  we  find 
an  alligator  or  a  crocodile." 

"Then  wc  will  go  with  you,"  they  returned,  laughing. 
"We  are  not  afraid  of  crocodiles  and  alligators." 

"  O  dear  !  I  should  faint  I  I  cannot  go.  If  1  had  only 
known  there  were  snakes  in  these  woods,  I  never  should 
have  come." 

"Pshaw I  there  are  snakes  in  all  woods.  Come  on — 
who's  afr^d  i "  exclaimed  Rufus,  leading  the  way. 

They  started,  leaving  her  with  Jessie,  who  was  very  much 
alarmed  on  hearing  of  snakes.  They  had  sat  down  en  a 
large  rock,  first  spreading  a  blanket  shawl  under  them,  and 
another  over  their  feet,  so  that  none  at  the  monsters  of  the 
grove  should  attack  them.  They  sat  still  fora  few  moments, 
and  then  Jessi^,  forgetting  her  fears,  began  to  talk.  She 
had  scarcely  commenced,  when  Bella  said,  in  a  low  voice : 

"There!!  don't  you  feel  something  wriggling  under  your 
Tcet?  I  am  sure  I  did — and  now  I  remember  snakes 
always  creep  under  rock," 

Down  they  jumped,  and  Jessie  faintly  said; 
"  O  Bella  I  there  U  is— I  can  see  it  now.    What  shall  we 
do?    It  will  run  atlw  us\" 
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"  Where  is  it }  "  asked  Bella. 
"  OhJI  there— there !    Don't  you  see  ?  '* 
*'  Pshaw  I  that  is  only  a  bit  of  twisted  stick,^  |You  musn't 
be  so  nervous,  indeed  you  must  not,  Jess.    Let's  go  sit  on 
that  log." 

Every  little  noise  and  rustling  of  the  woods  startled  them. 
'*  What* s  that  ? "  asked  Jessie,  as  a  bird  flew  over  their 
heads. 

^  I  believe  there's  a  squirrel's  nest  in  that  tree,  and  do 
you  know  they  bite  awfully  sometimes  ?  I  heard  a  lady  say 
so  who  kept  a  tame  one  once." 

"  Can  they  run  fast  ? "  asked  Jessie,  fearfully. 
*'  Faster  than  anything  else  you  ever  saw.** 
"  How  I  wish  the  girls  were  back  ! "  said  Jessie,  looking 
around  her  timidly. 

"  I  wish  so,  too.  How  lonesome  it  is  here  without  them. 
I  hope  they  won't  lose  their  way,  or  forget  about  us,  and  go 
out  of  the  woods  another  way.  I  could  never  find  my  way 
alone — could  you  ?  Perhaps  something  has  happened  to 
some  of  them  that  makes  them  so  long.  Maybe  a  snake 
has  bitten  them,  or  one  may  have  fallen  down  and  sprained 
an  ankle,  or  broken  an  arm.  There's  no  telling  what  may 
not  have  happened,  they  have  been  gone  so  long.  And 
how  dark  the  woods  are  getting.  It  must  be  very  late.  I 
hope  they  haven't  forgotten  all  about  |us.  Dear  me?  sup- 
pose it  should  begin  to  rain  now,  what  in  this  world  would 
we  do?" 

Jessie  crept  closer  to  Bell,  more  and  more  frightened. 
'*  Hark  ?  what  is  that  noise  ?    Don't  you  hear  ?    It  is  a 
bull.    Yes,  I  am  sure  it  must  be  a  bull,  and  we  may  be 
gored  without  any  one  to  help  us." 

'*  What  shall  we  do  ? "    Jessie  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  wrung  her  hands.    "  What  shall  we  do? " 

'*  Wait  a  minute ;  perhaps  it  isn't  very  near  us."    They 
listened,  and  heard  the  sound  again. 
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"  I've  got  on  a  red  shawl,  and  red  always  makes  them 
mad.    How  can  I  hide  it  ? "  asked  Bella. 

"  And  my  dress  is  pink — bright  pink/'  added  Jessie,  sob- 
bing. 

**  We  can  run  down  there  in  that  low  place  behind  those 
bushes,  and  hide." 

They  ran,  but  it  was  a  quagmire ;  and,  before  they  knew 
it,  they  were  over  their  ankles  in  soft,  black  mud. 

''We're  ruined!  we're  lost!"  cried  Bella.  "We  must 
be  in  the  quicksand  father  told  us  about.  I  don't  dare  to 
move  one  inch ;  it  will  swallow  us  up.  Don't  ^stir,  Jessie. 
Are  you  sinking  lower  and  lower  down  ? " 

"  I  don't  believe  I  am,  Bella.  But  let's  call  the  girls ; 
perhaps  they  will  hear  us,  and  come  to  our  help." 

They  both  called  loudly  several  times,  and  a  faint  whoop 
answered  them. 

•'  That  couldn't  be — "  Jessie  hesitated. 

"  The  bull  ?    No,  of  course  not,"  returned  Bella. 

"  I  didn't  mean  the  bull.     It  couldn't  be  Indians  ?'* 

"  Indians.  What  a  little  goose.  All  the  Indians  have 
been  dead  and  buried  millions  of  years." 

"  Ah !  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Jessie,  much  relieved.  "  Then 
it  must  be  the  others  coming  back.     I  am  so  glad.'* 

The  party  returned,  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  shouts 
they  had  immediately  heard,  for  they  had  not  gone  out  of 
hearing  distance.  Rufus  came  running  down  first,  crying 
that  the  snakes  were  after  him ;  but  not  seeing  the  girb 
where  he  had  left  them,  he  looked  around,  and  finally  spied 
them  standing  ankle-deep  in  mud. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  ? "  he  cried  in  astonishment. 
"  Come  out  of  that  damp,  wet  hole," 

"  O  dear  ?  Rufus,  I  don't  believe  we  can  get  out,  I  be- 
lieve this  ^is  a  quicksand,  and  we  don't  dare  to  move  an 
inch." 

*'  Quick^  Granny  >"  excXailmed  Rufus.    **  Come  straijgbt 
out  I  say,  or  you  wiW  ca\.c\\  ^omx  ^e:^.^  o1  cx\^r     ^ccA^^• 
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fering  each  a  hand,  they  came  out  much  bemired  and  be- 
draggled ;  and  when  the  party  heard  the  story  of  the  bull> 
they  screamed  with  laughter. 

'*  Only  think,"  said  Rufus,  when  he  could  speak ;  *'  they 
must  have  heard  [that  quiet  old  white  cow  lowing  that  we 
saw  over  in  the  meadow.  A  good  joke^  indeed.  She  must 
wear  spectacles,  or  have  used  a  telescope  to  have  seen  your 
red  shawl  a  good  half-mile  through  the  woods.  I  am  so 
sorry  you  called  us  down ;  we  were  having  such  fun  hunt- 
ing for  snakes,  you  know  on  the  mountain." 

*'  We  thought  you  had  been  gone  so  long,  and  it  seemed 
so  dark ;  it  was  just  like  twilight." 

"  Long !  we  were  not  gone  twenty  minutes.  It's  too  late 
to  go  back  now." 

So  that  fun  was  spoiled.  And  Bella  thought  of  nothing 
but  wet  feet,  colds,  coughs,  chills,  and  fever,  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Jessie  took  good  care  to  secure  her  place  far  from 
Bella  on  the  way  home,  and  the  party,  though  somewhat 
tired,  kept  up  their  spirits,  and  were  cheerful  and  happy. 

**  How  delightful  it  has  been,"  said  a  girl  who  sat  next  to 
Bella.  "  The  woods  were  so  cool  and  fresh ;  and  it  was 
charming  up  on  the  hill.  Look  at  the  flowers  we  have  ga- 
thered ;  take  some  if  you  want  them." 

**  Yes,  the  woods  were  very  pleasant  and  cool,  but  how 
damp  they  are — *' 

"  I  should  think  so,  where  you  were."  interrupted  Rufus^ 
slyly. 

'*  The  stiffness  is  all  taken  out  of  my  dress.     Feel  it — see 
how  limp  it  is  now,"  continued  Bella,  holding  out  her  dress. 
"  Take  some  of  my  flowers.     Here,  you  could  not  get 
them  where  you  were ;  they  only  grow  in  high  places." 

Bella  hesitated.    "  It  is  a  purple  flower,  isn't  it  ?    I  ex- 
pect it  is  the  deadly  nightshade,  and  that  is  rank  poison.     I 
wouldn't  touch  it  for  a  hundred  pounds ;  I  might  never  get 
over  it,  for  every  year,  just  at  this  time,  the  poison  would 
come  out  in  the  same  place. 
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The  flowers,  were  dropped  silently  out  of  the  wagon,  an( 
the  next  horse  that  passed  that  way  trod  them  in  the  dust 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  them  blossoming  oi 
the  lonely,  quiet  hill. 

The  wagon  drove  up  to  their  door^  and  Grace  alightec 
safejand  sound. 

''  Take  care  that  the  horses  don't  start  while  I  am  getdn| 
out,"  said  Bella,  imploringly. 

Their  mother  listened  to  the  different  accounts  of  the  da^ 
from  Bella  and  Grace.  The  latter  had  enjoyed  it  wonder 
fully — the  ride,  the  cool,  green  wood,  the  walk  on  the  InU 
all  were  recounted  and  dwelt  upon  with  pleasure.  Bella' 
story,  though  the  same  was  yet  quite  different ;  she  couI« 
not  enjoy  it  all  just  as  Grace  and  the  others  could. 

"  Oh  I  I  see,"  said  her  mother,  "  she  has  been  wearin 
those  dismal  black  spectacles  of  hers  all  day,  and  of  cours 
everything  has  (seemed  a  little  gloomy.  They  are  very  ba 
for  the  eyes.  I  am  glad  you  did  not  lend  them  to  the  other 
so  they  did  not  see  things  as  you  did.  Suph  spectacles  a 
useless  at  all  times,  and  should  never  be  carried  to  a  picn 
or  anywhere  when  you  expect  pleasure." 

Do  any  of  us  use  black  spectacles  ? 


Some  murmur,  when  their  sky  is  clear 

And  wholly  bright  to  view, 
If^one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  great  heaven  of  blue. 
And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled. 

If  but  one  streak  of  light. 
One  ray  of  God's  good  mercy  yield 

The  darkness  of  their  night. 


J  OULDNT  you  think  yours  was  a  long 
tongue,  if  it  was  as  long  as  your  whole 
body?  Well,  odd  as  it  seems,  there  is  a 
little  fellow  who  lives  in  Africa,  with  just 
such  a  tongue,  and  you  can't  imai^ne  how 
useful  it  is  to  him- 

You  see  he  is  a  dignified,  slow-moving 
little  fellow,  and  he  lives  on  insects  and 
such  lively  game.  He  could  never  ^tch 
them,  and  might  starve  to  death,  onlythat  he  can  dart  out 
his  tongue,  as  quick  as  a  flash,  and  as  long  as  his  body. 
The  end  of  this  droll  weapon  is  sticky,  and  holds  fast  any 
'  unfortunate  bug  or  Hy  it  touches. 

The  little  animal  I  speak  of  is  a  Chameleon,  and  his 
tongue  isn't  the  only  droll  thing  about  him.  Mis  eyes  are 
very  curious.  To  b^n  with,  they  are  very  large  and  round, 
and  stick  out  like  big  beads  on  the  side  of  his  head.  And 
the  funniest  thing  is,  that  he  can  turn  them  different  ways, 
so  as  to  see  alt  around  him.  He  can  turn  one  up  and  the 
other  down,  oi^he  can  turn  one  forward  and  the  other  back, 
and  thus  see  everywhere.  It  must  be  a  very  small  bug 
which  can  escape  these  sharp  eyes. 

And  that  isn't  all  about  them.  These  eyes  are  covered 
with  eyelids  all  the  time.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  where  the  bright  eye  looks  out,  and  he  can  contract 
or  expand  it  as  he  likes,  but  he  can't  uncover  his  eyes  as 
we  can. 

.  But  his  tongue  and  his  eyes  are  not  the  only  odd  thing 
about  him, — his  Feet  are  as  droll  as  the  rest.  He  has  five 
toe5,just  as  you  have,though  they  are  more  like  bird's  claws 
than  like  your  toes.  They  are  all  long  and  have  daws  on 
the  ends,  and  then  they  are  fastened  together  by  skin  in  a 
curious  way.  Three  (^  them  are  Fastened  into  one  sort  of 
bundle,  and  the  other  two  into  »\oft\«T. 
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You  can  see  how  nicely  this  arrangement  enables  him  to 
hold  on  to  the  branches  of  trees^  where  he  lives.  All  four 
of  his  feet  are  fixed  in  the  same  way.  And>  as  if  four  such 
hands  and  feet  were  not  enough^  his  long,  slim  tail  is  as 
good  as  another  foot  He  can  curl  it  around  a  branch  as 
a  monkey  can  his^  and  hold  on  with  it.  Even  when  he 
walks  on  the  ground — which  he  don't  much  like  to  do— he 
steadies  himself  with  this  useful  taiL 

Every  thing  about  this  fellow  is  odd.  His  skin  is*not  fas- 
tened tight  to  him^  as  it  is  to  most  animals.  It  is  more  like 
a  loose  bag,  and  he  can  swell  it  out  into  queer  shapes,  or 
rather  into  a  shapeless  mass,  by  filling  it  with  air.  And 
another  oddity  about  the  skin  is,  that  by  a  peculiar  ^urange- 
ment  of  the  colouring  matter,  he  sometimes  looks  one  co- 
lour, and  sometimes  another,  according  to  the  way  the  light 
strikes  him.  It  is  something  like  what  you  have  seen  in 
changeable  silks. 

Strange  stories  were  told  about  this  curious  little  fellow, 
in  old  times.  It  was  really  believed  that  he  had  no  regular 
colour  of  his  own,  but  that  he  took  the  colour  of  the  thing 
he  was  near,  being  green  among  the  leaves  and  brown  on 
the  ground.  That  error  was  caused,  of  course,  by  the 
changes  of  colour  I  spoke  of. 

Another  error  was  the  effect  of  his  curious  habit  of  blow- 
ing himself  up  like  a  bladder.  It  was  said  that  he  had  no 
particular  shape.  In  fact,  he  had  no^  character  of  his  own 
anyway — neither  colour  nor  shape  I 

The  wisest  men  of  old  times  believed  these  stories,  and  it 
seems  droll  enough  to  read  of  it  in  serious,  wise  books. 
Even  the  name  of  the  honest  little  fellow  got  to  mean  one 
who  changes  his  opinions  to  suit  anybody  and  has  no  fixed 
ideas  of  his  own. 

You  see  it  has  takea  hundreds  of  years,  and  hundreds  of 
men  watching  them,  to  find  out  about  these  curious  little 
fellows;  and  you  can  le^rn  it  all  in  five  minutes. 


Mi^t  opining  Ml^td. 


E  suppose  that  few,  if  any,  of  our  young 
friends  ever  saw  a  woman  sitting  at  a 
wheel  spinning  cotton  yarn.  And  yet  for 
many  ages  this  was  the  only  way  of  spin- 
ning ;  and,  indeed,  this  method  is  still 
somewhat  common  in  some  parts  of  the 
East  -,  and  it  is  said  that  the  spindle  and 
the  distaff  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
remote    dislricta  rf  Sto'iasvi,    "i^  *k«. 
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method  a  woman  was  able  to  spin  only  one  thread  at 
time,  but  by  the  wonderfully  swift  and  bright  machine 
now  used  in  our  Lancashire  mills,  it  is  said  that  one  pem 
can  produce  nearly  two  thousand  threads  at  the  same  tin 
Of  course  clothing  was  very  costly  when  the  spinning  whi 
was  the  only  way  of  spinning  yam*  In  those  days  pc 
people  had  very  hard  times.  Their  food  was  very  coan 
and  their  clothing  very  scanty.  Indeed,  our  young  frien 
have  good  reason  to  thank  God,  not  only  that  they  live 
England,  but  also  that  they  live  in  the  nineteenth  centui 
Two  hundred  years  ^go  the  working  people  did  not  enj 
anything  like  so  many  blessings  that  they  now  enjoy,  i 
example  there  were  then  no  gaslights.  At  night-time  lar 
cities  had  no  kind  of  lights  in  the  streets,  which  made 
very  unsafe  to  be  out  after  the  sun  went  down.  It  was  i 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  even  London  beca 
lighted  with  oil  lamps.  Not  only  were  they  without  gas,  1 
they  were  also  without  luciter  matches.  In  those  days  wl 
the  people  wanted  a  light  they  had  to  use  a  flint,  and  st< 
and  dry  rags,  and  it  was  often  a  very  troublesome  bt 
ness. 

Travelling  at  that  time  was  extremely  difficult  and  vi 
costly.  If  our  young  friends  had  lived  in  those  days,  tl 
would  have  known  nothing  about  Sunday-school  trip; 
the  sea  side,  and  other  interesting  places.  The  great  b 
of  working  people  never  went  far  beyond  the  parish 
which  they  had  been  born.  In  the  best  of  roads,  th 
were  deep  ruts,  which  in  bad  weather  would  half  bur 
conveyance.  It  happened  almost  every  day  that  coac 
stuck  fast,  until  a  team  of  cattle  could  be  got  from  so 
neighbouring  farm  to  drag  them  out  of  the  mud.  On 
count  of  the  badness  of  the  roads  coal  was  never  seen 
any  part  of  England  except  in  those  districts  where  it  ^ 
dug  up,  or  in  the  districts  in  which  it  could  be  carried 
sea.  Two  hundred  years  ago  it  cost  £7  to  carry  a  ton 
nierchandise  from  "BitTOATv^axcv  V.o  V«tv^wv^^x\^  SAiNa^a: 
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a  ton  from  London  to  Exeter.  Light  goods  were  carried  on 
pack  horses.  The  food  the  people  lived  upon  was  very 
coarse.  Respectable  people^  as  they  are  called^  never 
thought  of  eating  bread  made  of  wheat.  Nearly  all  the 
people,  farmers  and  tradesman,  as  well  as  the  labour- 
ing class,  lived  almost  entirely  on  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 

In  those  days  food  for  the  mind  was  as  costly  as  food  for 
the  body.    Books  were  very  scarce.    It  then  took  as  long 
time  to  send  a  book  from  London  to  York,  as  it  now  takes 
to  send  one  from  London  to  California.    Very  few  of  the 
people  could  read,  still  fewer  were  able  to  write.    Postage 
was  very  expensive  and  very  few  letters  were  sent.    Even 
no    further  back  than    one    hundred   and   fifty    years, 
the    London    letter  bag  has    been   known    to   arrive  in 
Edinburgh  with   only  one  letter  in    it;   and,  on  several 
occasions,  the  Edinburgh  mail  arrived  in  London  contain- 
ing only  one  lettei !     All  articles  of  clothing  cost  much 
more  in  those  days  than  they  do  now:    And  such  commod- 
ities as  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  salt,  candles,  and  soap,  were  all 
very  dear.    So  that  our  young  friends  will  see  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  thankfulness  that  they  live  in  England  and  not 
in  Africa,  and  that  they  live  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
not  the  seventeenth.    Remember  then  in  your  morning  and 
evening  prayers  how  many  things  you  have  to  be  thankful 
for.     And  if  troubles  should  come — as  come  they  will — 
don't  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  grumbling.    Try  to  form  the 
habit  of  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things,  for  such  a  dis- 
position, said  one,  was  worth  more  than  to  be  born  to  a 
fortune  of  a  thousand  a  year,  with  a  contrary  disposition. 

In  this  number  of  the  Hive  there  is  the  conclusion  of  a 

good  story  called  "  The  Black  Spectacles."  We  hope  none 

of  our  young  friends  will  be  like  Bella.    Those  who  use 

black  spectacles  make  themselves  and  everybody  around 

hem  miserable. 
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BY   THB    REV.  W.   L.   RABBt^TS^   HOLMFIRTH* 

XII.    DECEMBER. 

ECEMBER  is  the  twelfth  and  last  month 
in  our  year.  It  still  retains  the  name 
tenth  month  {decern  means  ten),  which  it 
possesed  prior  to  the  alteration  of  the 
calendar.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  it 
Mid-winter  month  or  Yule  month.  The 
first  name  being  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  days  arrive  at  their  shortest,  and 
often  the  weather  at  its  coldest  in  this 
month ;  the  meaning  of  the  second  name  Yule  we  will  try 
to  give  by-and-bye. 

The  most  important  day  in  this  month  is  Christmas  Day> 
the  25th.  This  day  is  set  apart  in  Christian  countries  as 
the  day  of  Christ's  birth.  It  was  not  till  nearly  200  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  that- the  commemoration  of  his 
birth  became  a  common  event  .amongst  Christians*  and 
for  long  after  that  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  day  thus 
set  apart ;  moreover,  the  day  now  fixed  for  that  event  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  unlikely  days  in  the  year> 
because  it  would  be  the  height  of  the  rainy  season  in  Judea, 
when  certainly  shepherds  would  not  be  watching  their  flocks 
by  night  in  the  field.  One,  and  perhaps  the  principal  rea- 
son, for  fixing  upon  this  period  as  the  time  for  celebrating 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour  is  that  on  the  21st,  of  this  month 
the  sun  reaches  what  is  called  the  winter  solstice,  and  we 
have  the  shortest  day.  From  that  day  may  be  said  to  b^in 
the  revival  of  life  in  nature,  and  such  a  season  was  thought 
not  to  be  inappropriate  for  special  thoughts  of  Him  by  whom 
our  higher  spiritual  life  is  secured.  It  very  early  became  a 
time  of  great  feasting,  atvdol  V)[v^vcsXfixc^ti^ci^  of  presents 
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and  it  retains  that  feature  to  the  present  day.  Amongst 
devout  Christians  however  it  is  regarded  and  that  fittingly, 
as  a  special  religious  season,  the  Roman  Catholics  being  the 
most  particular  in  the  religious  observance  of  the  season. 
As  Christmas  is  observed  in  England  however  it  presents  a 
strange  mixture  of  religion  and  festivity,  of  prayer  and  praise 
on  the  one  hand,  with  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  folly  on 
the  other.  Young  people  look  forward  to  it  mainly  as  a 
great  holiday  time,  when  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  all  other 
subjects  of  that  kind  are  completely  laid  aside,  and  games, 
and  other  means  of  enjoyment  take  their  place.  On  the 
day  before  Christmas,  which  is  called  Christmas  Eve,  the 
festivities  often  begin.  Furmety,  a  preparation  of  stewed 
wheat  and  milk,  sweetened  and  seasoned  to  taste  is  a  com- 
mon dish  in  some  parts  of  England;  while  the  Yule-log 
blazes  on  the  fire  in  the  evening.  This  Yule-log  is  connect- 
ed with  some  heathen  festivities.  A  great  wheel  wrapped 
with  straw  used  to  be  taken  to  the  top  of  a  hill  in  some  loc- 
alities; this  was  set  ii re  to  and  sent .  rolling  down  the  hill* 
If  it  reached  the  neighbouring  river  still  burning  it  was 
taken  as  a  sign  of  a  good  year  for  the  grapes.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  for  this  wheel  was  hveol,  and  another  word 
springing  from  the  same  root  was  yeoi  from  which  the  word 
yule  springs.  This  test  of  the  burning  wheel  or  yule  was 
generally  practised  a  day  or  two  before  Christmas  at  the 
turning  or  wheeling  of  the  sun.  It  has  since  become  associ- 
ated with  our  Christmas  eve,  and  in  no  longer  a  wheel  but 
a  log  of  wood ;  its  object  now  being  mainly  to  impart  cheer- 
fulness to  the  assembled  party  by  giving  a  good  blaze. 

The  period  preceding  Christmas,  and  extending  over 
about  a  month  is  called  Advent;  it  is  not  much  observed 
at  the  present  day«  but  was  formerly  largely  devoted  to 
thoughts  concerning  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  marriages 
and  other  scenes  of  pleasure  and  festivity  were  formerly  for- 
bidden by  the  church  during  this  period. 


I 
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Besides  Christmas  day>  there  are  other  Saints*  days  in 
December. 

The  2 1st.  is  St.  Thomas's  Day^  the  26th.  is  St.  Stephen's 
the  27th.  is  St.  John's^  all  named  after  the  disciples  whose 
names  they  bear. 

The  28th  of  December  is  called  the  Feast  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  and  is  intended  to  give  honour  to  those  innocent 
infants  whom  Herod  put  to  death  in  Jerusalem  when  he 
was  seeking  to  kill  Christ 

The  31st  of  December  is  the  last  day  in  the  year,  and  I 
should  think  very  few  people  allow  that  day  to  pass  without 
indulging  in  reflections  of  a  somewhat  serious  kind.  And 
there  are  many  thoughts  which  it  will  be  well  for  the  readers 
of  these  papers  to  ponder  over,  whether  they  are  young  or 
old.  Since  the  year  commenced  how  many  of  eur  companions 
have  passed  away  from  this  life  1  During  the  twelve  months 
of  1872^  what  blessings  of  health  and  activity,  food  and 
clothing,  light  and  air,  have  we  received !  How  many  op- 
portunities of  getting  good  and  of  doing  good  have  we  en- 
joyed 1  and  alas !  how  many  of  these  have  we  permitted  to 
slip  from  us  unimproved  I  I  hope  reflections  like  these  will 
lead  us  to  true  repentance,  and  induce  us  to  make  fresh 
resolution ;  and  may  the  thought  that  many  good  resolves 
have  not  been  carried  out,  lead  us  to  seek  grace  and  help 
from  God. 

We  are  every  one  a  year  older  than  we  were  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  1872 ;  while  we  have  grown  older  it  is  wise  for  us  to 
ask  if  we  have  grown  better. 

Our  papers  on  the  months  are  ended.  We  have  seen  how 
many  of  the  remarkable  days  have  had  their  origin  in  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  and  are  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of 
religious  events.  -  Our  ancestors  were  a  very  religious' 
people ;  their  religious  ideas  however,  were  not  always  true 
and  were  often  sadly  marred  by  superstition.  We  live  in 
ti/nes  of  greater  light  atvd  gceatet  advantage,  let  us  there- 
fore not  forget  that  ^e  Vvave  gjceaXec  <^\\%?3ixaw&* 
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We  bid  our  readers  adieu  1  We  wish  them  a  "  Mtrry 
Chrislmat,"  (notafoolish  one)  and  a  "Happy  New  Year," 
and  we  may  probably  try  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance 
still  further  in  the  cominj;  year  by  trying  to  give  them  a 
little  information  on  another  subject. 


%t(at  Pimmii  jtai>  ic  \ 


DIDN'T  mean  to  be  listening ;  but  then 
I  wasn't  asleep,  and  how  could  1  help 
hearing  what  mavima  said  to  papa? 
She  didn't  speak  loud,  but  leaned  close 
to  papa,  as  if  she  feared  her  voice  might 
wake  me,  but  every  word  she  said  went 
fight  into  my  eara.  So  you  see  I  couldn't 
help  iL 

And  what  did  mamma  say  i 
Oh,  that's  just  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you.    I  would  have 
been  fast  asleep  in  a  minute  more,  when  I  heard  mamma, 
who  was  talking  to  papa,  say,  "  Hattie,"  and  in  a  moment 
I  was  wide  awake.    I'm  Hattie,  you  see. 

Then  I  listened,  for  how  could  I  help  it,  and  this  is  what 
mamma  said  as  she  leaned  close  to  papa  and  talked  to 
him: 

"She  was  so  patient  and  kind  with  her  litde  cou^ns. 
She  let  then  have  her  playthings,  and  when  Lulu  let  one 
rf  her  dollies  fall  and  a  hand  got  broken  off,  she  behaved 
just  like  a  little  queen." 
"  How  I"  asked  papa. 
And  mamma  said, — 

"  Of  course,  poor  little  Lulu  was  very  sorry  when  she  saw 
the  breken  hand.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  frightened  voice,  "  Oh,  what  have  I  done  I  ** 
It  was  a  sore  trial  for  Hattie-.  \  covi\4«^'*."to.'^''^««- 
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But  in  an  instant  she  controlled  herself,  and  putting  an  arm 
around  Lulu^  said  softly  and  kindly,  "  Never  mind,  dear. 
It  was  an  accident."  Then,  as  she  picked'  up  the  broken 
band  and  looked  at  it,  she  added  cheerily,  '  All  ri^rht ;  it 
can  easily  be  mended.  Mamma  will  do  it  so  nicely  that 
you  will  hardly  be  able  to  tell  where  it  was  broken.' 

''Then  Lulu  kissed  her  and  looked  at  her  gratefully  say- 
ing as  she  did  so,  •  Tm  so  sorry.  Cousin  Hattie.' 

**  Don't  let  it  trouble  you  a  minute,'  Hattie  replied.  *Ac- 
cidents  will  happen.  You  are  not  the  only  one  who  lets 
things  fall.     I  do  it  almost  every  day.'  '. 

**  Then  they  were  all  happy  again,  and  things  went  on 
nicely  for  a  good  while.  But  children  soon  get  tired  of  one 
play  and  another,  and  like  to  be  changing,  and  it  often 
happens  that  they  differ  about  their  plays.  One  wants 
this  play  and  one  wanis  that,  and  most  children  find  it  hard 
to  give  up  their  own  desires  to  please  Others. 

"  So  it  happened  that  Fanny  wdnted  to  play  blind  man's 
buff,  and  Lily  said  she  didn't  like  it,  and  was  tired  anyhow. 
Then  Fanny  lost  her  temper  and  said,  an  ugly  word  to  her 
sister,  at  which  Lily  got  angry  tti  turn,  and  spoke  back 
harshly.  It  seemed  as  if  a  good  angel  told  Hattie  just  what 
to  do.  She  was  between  the  angry  jSistersiaa  moment  with 
an  arm  around  each. 

*' '  Oh,  don't  1  don't  I '  she  said,  in'  a  Sorrowful  but  tender 
voice.  *  We're  all  tired  of  playing,  I  guess.  I  am.  Did  I 
ever  show  you  the  beautiful  little  Swis^  cottages  and  farm- 
yard Uncle  Ned  brought  home  for  me  last  winter  ?  * 

"  *  No,  no,  no ! '  cried  they  all,  forgettiMg  in  an  instant 
the  trouble  that  had  arisen  between' them ^  ^  And  then  they 
all  went  up  to  Hattie's  room,  and  I  beard  nb  more  of  them 
for  half  an  hour. 

"  It  was  so  sweet  and  good  in  our  Hattie,"  mother  went 
on  saying,  "  and  made  me  feel  so  pleasant  and  thaiiKfiil. 
If  she  had  been  selfish  atvd  cross  and  inconsiderate  of  her 
coiisin%  how  differ enl\y  \.\\e  da,^^  ^oxAdV^LN^Xi^^Tv^-^^^xvWo^ 
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them  and  for  us  1^  1  They  were  better  and  happier  for  the:r 
visit,  and  our  daughter,  in  entertaining  them,  showed  her- 
self to  be  a  litde  lady/' 

That  was  all. I  heard,  but  it  made  me  feel  so  good.  J 
hoipei  I  am  not  proud  because  I  did  well  and  was  praised 
for  it*  I'll  try  not  to  be,  for  pride  spoils  everything,  I  have 
hedrd  mamma  say. 


"^ttmt  §Je»t]^8« 


TffB  Sunday-school  in  con- 
nection with  the  Methodist 
Free  Church  at  Horbury, 
Wakefield  Circuit,  consists 
of  seventy  children,  and  out 
of  that  number  three  have 
been  removed  by  death  in 
the  short  space  of  six  weeks, 
and  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  the  readers  of  the 
"•Hive**  to  hear  something 
about  them. 

Joseph  Cryer  was  bom  hi 
1I65,  and  was  very  early 
sent  to  our  school  (his  mother 
being  a  member  of  the  So- 
dety).  Though  of  a  deli- 
cate eonstitution  he  would 
come  twice  a  day  a  distance 
of  more  than  two  miles. 
JiSSt  before  his  deadi  he 
said,^— "  I  want  to  go  home.'* 


His  mother  said, — *'  You  are 
at  home."  **  No,"  he  said, 
*'  I  want  to  go  to  James  and 
Willie  (two  of  his  brothers 
who  had  died  some  time 
before)  I  see  some  angels 
and  Jesus." 

Thus  he  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  seven  years,  to 
join  that  company  where, — 

Around  the  throne  of  God 

in  heaven. 
Thousands      of     children 

stand. 
Children  whose  sins  are  all 

forgiven, 
A  holy  happy  band. 

The    next   was   Thomas, 

son  of  Joseph   and   Emma 

Roley,  who  was  regular  in 

his  attendance  at  school  and 

never  caused  any  teacher  to 

compla\tv,VN\^\i^V^NVsN\T  vs-x-^ 
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always  becoming,  he  was 
never  absent  but  through 
sickness.  He  took  cold 
which  led  to  consumption 
and  caused  his  death  in  a 
few  weeks.  He  was  visited 
by  the  teachers ;  to  one  he 
said,  "I  should  like  to  get 
better,  still  I  am  ready  either 
to  live  or  die  ;  I  feel  very 
happy."  On  Easter  Sun- 
day he  sent  to  the  school 
^ying,  ''Tell  the  scholars 
to  come  and  sing,  for  if  they 
do  not  come  to-day  they  will 
never  see  me  again  alive.*' 
Most  of  them  went;  the 
teachers  asked  him  what 
they  must  sing,  he  replied, 
"Any  thing  that  is  nice,*' 
and  while  we  sang  many 
wept,  but  he  was  quite  com- 
posed ;  they  all  shook  hands 
with  him  and  bade  him  good 
bye.  During  the  week  fol- 
lowing he  was  very  happy 
and  resigned.  He  died  on 
the  Saturday,  aged  thirteen 
years. 

Last  but  not  least  was 
Hannah,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Ann  3airs- 
tow,  who,  from  earliest  In- 
fancy, displayed  a  thought- 
ful mind  and  a  kind  disposi- 
tiofi.  She  was  sent  iu>«cVmm\ 


when  young,  and  when  thir* 
teen  years  of  age,  during  a 
series  of  special    services, 
she  with  some  others  decid- 
ed for  Christ ;  her  confideiice 
in  her  Saviour  was   never 
shaken*      She   labour  dili« 
gently  in  the  cause,  when  a 
new  school  room  was  being 
erected,  she  b^ged  between 
three  or  four   pounds   to- 
wards  the  funds,  and,  for 
several      years,      collected 
cheerfully   for    the   mis^on 
cause.     She  was  veiydili- 
gent  in  the  school  until  fail- 
ing health    prevented    her 
attendance.    She  would  of- 
ten say,  *'  I  should  like  to  do 
something  D^ut  I  cannot,  but 
it  is  God's  wilL   My  parents 
might  not  have  been  able  to 
have  kept   me,  therefore  I 
feel  thankail.** 

In  the  class  meeting  she 
woidd  often  remark,  ''The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall 
■ot  want**  Towards  the 
closing  scene  it  was  evident 
that  she  was  ripening  (or 
Heaven:  To  the  last  she 
felt  deeply  interested  in 
everything  connected  with 
our  Socie^. 

The  night  before  she  died 
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nah,  it  is  well  you  have  not 
reUgion  to  seek  now.'*  Shd 
said«  ''Yes,  I  have  plenty 
to  do  now,  but  I  shall  soon 
have  done  suffering  here, 
still  it  is  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  what  my  Saviour 
suffered  for  me.''  A  few 
hours  before  her  death  she 
said,  ''  I  am  in  .the  valley, 
all  is  light,  there  is  no  dark- 
ness, I  can  see  Jesus  standr 
ing.      Father,  cannot   you 


hear  what  He  is  saying* 
'  Come  up  higher,  ye  bless- 
ed of  the  Lord,  'tis  glorious, 
it  is  worth  all  I  have  suffered 
here.  Father,  if  I  die  now 
you  must  not  let  it  put  the 
school  feast  off  (he  being  the 
leader  of  the  singing)." 
After  this  she  lingered  a 
short  time,  and  then  calmly 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  May 
2nd,  1872. 
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HOW  A  SPIDER    SPINS, 

Fbw  things  are  more  won- 
derful than  the  spinning 
apparatus  of  the  spider.  On 
the  under  side  of  the  crea- 
ture's body  are  placed  four  or 
six  little  knobs,  each  not  lar- 
ger than  the  point  of  a  pin. 
These  are  outlets  of  certain 
receptacles  within  the  abdo- 
men, where  the  silk  is  pre- 
pared. 

When  the  spider  wishes 
to  spin  a  thread,  it  presses 
the  knobs,  or  spinneret,  with 
one  of  its  legs,  and  forthwith 
there  issue  from  each,  not 
•ne  but  a  thousand  fibers  of 


such  exquisite  fineness,  that 
it  is  only  when  the  products 
of  all  the  spinnerets  are  unit- 
ed that  they  become  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  The  "thread" 
of  the  spider  is  thus  a  tiny 
rope  of  four  or  six  thousand 
strandSi 

The  twisting  into  one  cord 
is  performed  by  the  hind- 
most pair  of  legs,  which,  like 
the  rest,  are  furnished  with 
three  claws  apiece.  Using 
these  claws  as  fingers,  the 
little  rope-maker  twists  her 
groups  of  thread  into  one 
with  surprising  rapidity, — 
Selected. 
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FINISH. 

What  you  begin^  my  little  friend. 

Finish,  finish. 
Ne'er  stop  until  you've  reached  the.  end ; 

Finish,  finish. 
Be  it  a  lesson  hard  to  get, 
Don't  take  the  time  to  scold  and  fret. 
Nor  think  of  aught  besides,  while  yet 

It 's  unfinished. 

Be  it  a  toy  you've  tried   to  make. 

Finish,  finish. 
Let  old,  dull  jack-knives  bend  and  break. 

Finish,  finish. 
And  ere  to  Sunday-school  you  go. 
Your  thoughts  upon  your  lesson  throw. 
Nor  cease  your  efforts  till  you  know 

That  it 's  finished. 

Whatever  good  you  wish  to  do. 

Finish,  finish. 
Don't  leave  it  when  you're  half-way  through; 

Finish,  finish. 
And  when,  at  last,  you  come  to  die. 
And  all  life's  work  must  be  laid  by. 
Oh,  like  the  Saviour,  may  you  cry, 

"  It  is  finished  ! " 


•    »■. 
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